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Omnes  homines  artem  medicatn  nofle  oportet. Sapientiae 

cognitionem  medicinae  fororem  ac  contubernalem  efle  puto. 

Hippocrates. 

Primoque  medendi  fcientia,  fapientiae  pars  habebatur.— — Ra* 
tionalem  quidem  puto  medicinara  elfe  debere.  Cels  us. 

Quemadmodum  fanitas  omnium  rerum  pretium  excedit,  omnif- 
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tuendae  omnium  nobiliffima,  omnibufque  hominibus  com- 
mendatiffima  eflc  debet. 
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Sir  JOSEPH  BANKS,  Bart. 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY. 


S I R, 

TH  E Domestic  Medicine  having 
been  honoured,  on  its  firft  appearance, 
with  the  patronage  of  your  learned  and  worthy 
PredecefTor,  the  late  Sir  John  Pringle,  I beg 
leave,  in  a more  improved  Rate,  to  dedicate  it 
to  you,  as  a fmall,  but  fincere  teftimony  of 
that  veneration  and  efteem  with  which  I have 
long  beheld  the  Man  who,  born  to  eafe 
and  affluence,  had  refolution  to  encounter 
the  dangers  of  unknown  fe as  and  diftant 
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climes,  in  purfuit  of  ufeful  Science ; and 
whole  conftant  objedl  has  been  to  render 
that  Science  fubfervient  to  the  happinefs  and 

civilization  of  Society. 

> < * 

•< 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great 
refped, 

S I R, 

Your  mod  obedient  fervant. 


W.  BUCHAN. 

London, 

Nov.  io,  1783. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

• . . 

• - 

TWenty-fix  years  have  now  elapfed  fince 
the  firft  Edition  of  this  Book  made  its  ap- 
pearance. During  this  period,  the  Author  hav- 
ing been  in  conftant  practice,  has  taken  occa- 
sion to  improve  feveral  articles,  which  were  with 
lefs  accuracy  inferred  in  the  more  early  imprefiions. 
For  this  he  has.  been  cenfured  by  fome,  but  the 
more  candid  and  difcerning  muft  approve  his  con- 
dudt.  It  would  be  unpardonable  in  an  Author  to 
Suffer  an  error  in  a book,  on  which  health  and  life 
may  depend,  to  hand  uncorredted  *,  nor  would  it 
be  much  lefs  So  to  perceive  an  omiflion,  and  leave  it 
unfupplied.  His  improvements,  however,  are  not  the 
refult  of  mercenary  views.  The  fame  principle  which 
prompted  the  Author  to  write  the  Book,  will  ever  in- 
duce him  to  improve  it  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power. 

The  improvements  of  the  later  editions  are 
chiefly  inferted  in  the  form  of  notes.  Thefe  are 
intended  either  to  illuftrate  the  text,  or  to  put 
people  on  their  guard  in  dangerous  Situations,  and 
prevent  fatal  miftakes  in  the  practice  of  medicine, 
which  it  is  to  be  regretted  are  but  too  common. 

To  this  Edition  is  added  a chapter  concerning 
the  diet  of  the  common  people,  recommending  a 
method  of  living  lefs  expenfive  and  more  conducive 
to  health,  than  the  prefent. 

Some  attention  has  likewife  been  paid  to  the  lan- 
guage. Where  that  was  either  inaccurate  or  obfeure, 
as  far  as  was  practicable,  it  has  been  corrected,  In- 
deed, the  Author  has  all  along  endeavoured  to  ob- 
serve fuch  flmplicity  and  perfpicuity  in  his  flyle  as 
might  enable  the  reader  clearly  to  underftand  it : a 
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circumftance  of  the  utmoft  importance  in  a perform- 
ance of  tl^is  nature. 

Although  the  Domestic  Medicine  was  never 
intended  to  l'upercede  the  ufe  of  a phylician,  but 
to  fupply  his  place  in  fituations  where  medical  a£ 
fiftance  could  not  eafiiy  be  obtained  ; yet  the  Au- 
thor is  forry  to  obferve,  that  the  jealoufies  and  fears 
of  the  faculty  have  prompted  many  of  them  to  treat 
this  Work  in  a manner  altogether  unbecoming  the 
profeflbrsof  a liberal  fcience : notwithftanding  their 
injurious  treatment,  he  is  determined  to  perfifl  in 
his  plan,  being  fully  convinced  of  its  utility  nor 
fhall  intereft  or  prejudice  ever  deter  him  from  exerting 
his  belt  endeavours  to  render  the  Medical  Art  more 
extenjively  beneficial  to  Mankind. 

But  this  illiberal  treatment  of  the  Faculty  is  not 
the  only  thing  of  which  the  Author  has  caufe  to 
complain.  By  fome  of  them  his  Book  has  been 
ferved  up  mangled  and  mutilated,  and  its  title, 
type,  fize,  &c.  fo  clofely  imitated,  that  purchafers 
are  milled,  and  frequently  buy  thefe  fpurious  pro- 
ductions inftead  of  the  real  one.  That  a needy 
Author,  incapable  himfclf  of  producing  an  original 
work,  fliould  prey  uport  another,  and  that  a mer- 
cenary Bookfeller  fhduld  vend  fuch  productions, 
knowing  them  to  be  itolen,  are  things  not  to  he 
wondered  at : but  that  all  this  can  be  done  with  im- 
punity, fhews  that  the  laws  of  this  country  refpecling 
literary  property,  are  Hill  in  a very  imperfedl 
llate,  and  ftand  much  in  need  of  amendment. 

Krro  Store-Street,  Bedford- Square, 

London , Jail.  20,  1 7^7* 


PREFACE. 


WHEN  I fir  ft  fignified  my  intention  of  pub- 
lifhing  the  following  (beets,  I was  told  by 
my  friends  it  would  draw  on  me  the  refentment  of 
the  whole  Faculty.  As  I never  could  entertain 
fuch  an  unfavourable  idea,  I was  refolved  to  make 
the  experiment,  which  indeed  came  out  pretty  much 
as  might  have  been  expelled.  Many  wh.ife  learning 
and  liberality  of  l'entiments  do  honour  to  medicine, 
received  the  book  in  a manner  which  at  once  fhewed 
their  indulgence  and  the  falfity  of  the  opinion  that 
every  phyftdan  wijhes  to  conceal  his  art\  while  the  more 
felnlh  and  narrow-minded,  generally  the  moft  nume- 
rous in  every  profelTion,  have  not  failed  to  perfecute 
both  the  book  and  its  author. 

The  reception,  however,  which  this  work  has 
met  with  from  the  Public,  merits  my  moft  grateful 
acknowledgments.  As  the  beft  way  of  exprefting 
the!e,  I have  endeavoured  to  render  it  more  gene- 
rally ufcful,  by  enlarging  the  prophylaxis-,  or  that  part 
which  treats  of  preventing  difeafes  ; and  by  adding 
many  articles  which  had  been  entirely  omitted  in  the 
former  impreilions.  It  is  ncedlefs  to  enumerate  thefe 
additions  •,  I fha  11  only  fay,  that  I hope  they  will  be 
found  real  improvements. 

The  obfervations  relative  to  Nurfing  and  the  Ma- 
nagement of  Children,  were  chiefly  fuggefted  by  an 
extenhve  prailice  among  infants,  in  a large  branch 
of  the  Foundling  Holpital,  where  I had  an  oppor- 
tunity not  only  of  treating  the  difeafes  incident  to 
childhood,  *but  likewile  of  tf'ying  different  plans  of 
nurfing,  and  obferving  their  effects.  Whenever  I 
had  it  in  my  power  to  place  the  children  under  the 
care  of  proper  nurfcs,  to  inilrwft  thefe  nurfes  in  their 
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duty,  and  to  be  fatisfied  that  they  performed  it, 
very  few  of  them  died  ; but  when,  from  diftance  of 
place, ' and  other  unavoidable  circumftances,  the 
children  were  left  to  the  foie  care  of  mercenary  nurfes, 
without  any  perfon  to  inftruCt  or  fuperintend  them, 
fcarce  any  of  them  lived. 

This  was  fo  apparent,  as  with  me  to  amount  to 
a proof  of  the  following  melancholy  fact : That  al- 

mojl  one  half  of  the  human  fpecies  perifh  in  infancy , by 
improper  management  or  neglett.  This  reflection  has 
made  me  often  wifh  to  be  the  happy  inflrument  of 
alleviating  the  miferies  of  thofe  buffering  innocents, 
or  of  refcuing  them  from  an  untimely  grave.  No 
one,  who  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving 
them,  can  imagine  what  abfurd  and  ridiculous 
practices  (till  prevail  in  the  nurfing  and  management 
of  infants,  and  what  numbers  of  lives  are  by  that 
means  loft  to  fociety.  As  thefe  practices  are  chiefly 
owing  to  ignorance,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  when 
nurfes  are  better  informed,  their  conduct  will  be  more 
proper. 

The  application  of  medicine  to  the  various  oc- 
cupations of  life  has  been  in  general  the  refult  of 
obfervation.  An  extenfive  practice  for  feveral  years, 
in  one  of  the  iargeft  manufacturing  towns  in  Eng- 
land, afforded  me  fuffleient  opportunities  of  ob- 
ferving the  injuries  which  thofe  ufeful  people  fuftain 
from  their  particular  employments,  and  likewiie  of 
trying  various  methods  of  obviating  fuch  injuries. 
The  fuccels  which  attended  thefe  trials  was  fuffl- 
cient  to  encourage  this  attempt,  which  I hope  will 
be  of  ufe  to  thofe  who  are  under  the  neceflity  of 
earning  their  bread  by  fuch  employments  as  arc 
unfavourable  to  health. 

I do  not  mean  to  intimidate  men,  far  lefs  to  in- 
flnuate  that  even  thofe  arts,  the  pra&ise  of  which 
is  attended  with  feme  degree' of  danger,  fhould  not 
be  carried  on  •,  but  to  guard  the  lefs  cautious  and 
unw'ary  againft  thofe  dangers  which  they  have  it  in 
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their  power  to  avoid,  and  which  they  often,  through 
mere  ignorance,  incur.  As  every  occupation  in 
life  difpofes  thofe  who  follow  it  to  fome  particular 
difeafes  more  than  to  others,  it  is  certainly  of  im- 
portance to  know  thefe,  in  order  that  people  may  be 
upon  their  guard  againft  them.  It  is  always  better  to 
be  warned  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,,  than  to  be 
furprized  by  him,  efpecially  where  there  is  a poflibility 
of  avoiding  the  danger. 

The  obfervations  concerning  Diet,  Air,  Exercife, 
&c.  are  of  a more  general  nature,  and  have  not 
elcaped  the  attention  of  phyficians  in  any  age. 
They  are  fubjeds  of  too  great  importance,  how- 
ever, to  be  pafled  over  in  an  attempt  of  this  kind, 
and  can  never  be  fufficiently  recommended.  The 
man  who  pays  a proper  attention  to  thele,  will  fel- 
dom  need  the  phyfician ; and  he  who  does  not,  will 
feldom  enjoy  health,  let  him  employ  as  many  phyfi- 
dans  as  he  pleafes. 

Though  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the 
caufes  of  difeafes,  and  to  put  people  upon  their 
guard  againft  them,  yet  it  muft  be  acknowledged 
that  they  are  often  of  fuch  a nature  as  to  admit  of 
being  removed  only  by  the  diligence  and  adivity 
of  the  public  magiftrate.  We  are  forry,  indeed, 
to  obferve,  that  the  power  of  the  magiftrate  is  fel- 
dom exerted  in  this  country  for  the  prefervation  of 
health.  The  importance  of  a proper  medical  po- 
lice is  either  not  underftood,  or  little  regarded. 
Many  things  highly  injurious  to  the  public  health 
are  daily  pradifed  with  impunity*  while  others, 
abfolutely  neceffary  for  jts  prefervation,  are  entirely 
negleded. 

Some  of  the  public  means  of  preferving  health 
are  mentioned  in  the  general  prophylaxis,  as  the 
infpedion  of  provifions,  widening  the  ftreets  of  great 
towns,  keeping  them  clean,  fupplying  the  inhabitants 
with  wholefomc  water,  &c. ; but  they  are  puffed  over 
m a very  curfory  manrier.  A proper  attention  to 
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thefe  would  have  fwelled  this  volume  to  too  large  a 
fjze;  I have  therefore  referved  them  for  the  fubjedt 
of  a future  publication. 

In  the  treatment  of  difeafes,  I have  been  pecu- 
liarly attentive  to  regimen.  The  generality  of 
people  lay  rco  much  ftrefs  upon  Medicine,  and 
trull  too  little  to  their  own  endeavours.  It  is  al- 
ways in  the  power  of  the  patient,  or  of  thofe 
about  him,  to  do  as  much  towards  his  recovery  as 
can  be  effe&ed  by  the  phyfician.  By  not  attending 
to  this,  the  defigns  of  Medicine  are  often  fruftrated 
and  the  patient,  by  purfuing  a wrong  plan  of  regi- 
men, not  only  defeats  the  Dodtor’s  endeavours,  but 
rendeis  them  dangerous.  I have  often  known  patients 
killed  by  an  error  in  regimen,  when  they  were  ufing 
very  proper  medicines.  It  will  be  fa  d,  the  phyfician 
always  orders  the  regimen,  when  he  preferibes  a me- 
dicine. I wifli  it  were  fo,  both  for  the  honour  of  the 
Faculty  and  (he  fafety  of  their  patients  ; but  phyfici- 
ans,  as  well  asf  other  people,  are  too  little  attentive 
to  this  matter. 

Though  many  reckon  it  doubtful  whether 
pbyfic  is  more  beneficial  or  hurtful  to  mankind, 
yet  all  allow  the  necefllty  and  importance  of  a pro- 
per regimen  in  difeafes.  Indeed  the  very  appe- 
tites of  the  fick  prove  its  propriety.  No  man  in 
his  fenfes  ever  imagined  that  a perlon  in  a fever, 
for  example,  could  eat,  drink,  or  condudt  himfelf 
in  the  fame  manner  as  one  in  perftdb  health.  This 
part  of  medicine,  therefore,  is  evidently  founded 
> in  Nature,  and  is  every  w'ay  confident  with  realon 
and  common  fenfe.  Had  men  been  more  atten- 
tive to  it,  and  lefs  folicitous  in  hunting  after  fecret 
remedies,  Medicine  had  never  become  an  object  of 
ridicule. 

This  feems  to  have  been  the  fit  ft  idea  of  Me- 
dicine. The  ancient  phyficians  aded  chiefly  in 
the  capacity  of  nurfes.  They  went  very  little  be- 
yond aliment  in  their  preferiptions  and  even  this 
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they  generally  admiriiftered  themfelves,  attending 
the  Tick  for  that  purpofe  through  the  whole  courle 
of  the  difeafe  ; which  gave  them  an  opportunity 
not  only  of  marking  the  changes  of  dileafes  with 
great  accuracy,  but  likewife  of  obferving  the  effects 
of  their  different  applications,  and  adapting  them  to 
the  fympcoms. 

The  learned  Dr.  Arbuthnot  afferts,  that  by  a 
proper  attention  to  thole  things  which  a-e  almoft 
within  the  reach  of  every  body,  more;  good  and  lei's 
mifchief  will  be  done  in  acute  difeales,  than  by 
medicines  improperly  and  UNfeafonably  adminilter- 
ed  •,  and  that  great  cures  may  be  effected  in  chro- 
nical diftempers,  by  a proper  regimen  of  the  diet 
only,  So  entirely  do  the  Doctor’s  fentiments  and 
mine  agree,  that  I would  advife  every  perfon,  ig- 
norant of  phyuc,  to  confine  his  practice  folely  to 
dier,  and  the  other  parts  of  regimen  i by  which  means 
he  may  often  do  much  good,  and  can  feldom  do 
any  hurt. 

This  feems  alfo  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the 
ingenious  Dr.  Huxham,  who  obferves,  that  we  often 
ftek  from  Art,  what  all-bountiful  Nature  moft  rea- 
dily, and  as  effectually,  offers  us,  had  we  diligence 
and  fagacity  enough  to  obferve  and  make  ufe  of 
them  ; that  the  dietetic  part  of  medicine  is  not  fo 
much  ftudied  as  it  ought  to  be ; and  that,  though 
lets  pompous,  yet  it  is  ^the  molt  natural  method  of 
curing  difeafes. 

To  render  this  book  more  generally  ufeful,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  more  acceptable  to  the  intelligent 
part  of  mankind,  1 have  in  molt  difeales,  betides 
regimen,  recommended  fome  of  the  molt  fimple  and 
approved  forms  of  medicine,  and  added  luch  cau- 
tions and  directions  as  feemed  neceffary  for  their  fife 
aummiltration.  It  would  no  doubt  have  been  more 
acceptable  to  many,  had  the  book  abounded  with 
pompous  prelcriptions,  and  promiled  great  cures  in 
confequence  of  their  ufe ; but  this  was  not  my  plan  : 
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I think  the  adminiftration  of  medicines  always  doubt- 
ful, and  often  dangerous,  and  would  much  rather 
teach  men  how  to  avoid  the  neceffity  of  ufing  them, 
than  how  they  fhould  be  ufed. 

Several  medicines,  and  thofe  of  confiderable  ef- 
ficacy, may  be  adminiftered  with  great  freedom  and 
fafety.  Phyficians  generally  trifle,  a long  time 
•with  medicines  before  they  learn  their  proper  ufe. 
Many  peafants  at  prefent  know  better  how  to  ufe 
fome  of  the  molt  important  articles  in  the  materia 
medic  a,  than  phyficians  did  a century  agoj  and 
doubtlefs  the  fame  obfervation  will  hold  with  regard 
to  others  fome  time  hence.  Wherever  I was  con- 
vinced that  medicine  might  be  ufed  with  fafety,  or 
where  the  cure  depended  chiefly  upon  it,  I have 
taken  care  to  recommend  it  •,  but  where  it  was 
either  highly  dangerous,  or  not  very  needfary,  it  is 
emitted. 

I have  not  troubled  the  reader  with  an  ufeltfs 
parade  of  quotations  from  different  authors,  but 
have  in  general  adopted  their  obfervations  where 
my  own-  were  either  defedtive,  or  totally  wanting. 
Thofe  to  whom  I am  moft  obliged  are,  Ramazini, 
Arbuthnot,  and  Tiffot ; the  laft  of  which,  in  his 
Avis  au  Peuple , comes  the  neareft  to  my  views  of 
any  author  which  I have  feen.  Had  the  Dodlor’s 
plan  been  as  complete  as  the  execution  is  mafterly, 
we  fliould  have  had  no  occaflon  for  any  new  treat- 
tile  of  this  kind  foon ; but  by  confining  himfelf  to 
the  at ute  difeafes,  he  has  in  my  opinion  omitted 
the  moft  ufeful  part  of  the  fubjedt.  People  in  acute 
difeafes  may  fometimes  be  their  'own  phyficians ; 
but  in  chronic  cafes,  the  cure'muft  ever  depend 
chiefly  upon  the  patient’s  own  endeavours.  The 
Dodtor  has  alfo  pafied  over  the  Prophylaxis , or  pre- 
ventive .part  of  medicine,  very  flightly,  though  it 
is  certainly  of  the  greateft  importance  in  luch  a 
work.  He  had  no  doubt  his  reafons  for  fo  doing, 
and  I am  fo  far  frojn  finding  fault  with  him,  that  I 
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think  his  performance  does  great  honour  both  to  his 
head  and  to  his  heart. 

3everal  other  foreign  phyficians  of  eminence 
have  written  on  nearly  the  fame  plan  with  Tiffor,  as 
the  Baron  Van  Swieten,  phyfician  to  their  Imperial 
Majefties  •,  M.  Rofen,  firft  phyfician  of  the  king- 
dom of  Sweden,  &c. ; but  thefe  gentlemen’s  pro- 
ductions have  never  come  to  my  hand.  I cannot 
help  wilhing,  however,  that  fome  of  our  diftinguifh- 
ed  countrymen  would  follow  their  example.  There 
Hill  remains  much  to  be  done  on  this  lubjeCt,  and 
it  does  not  appear  to  me  how  any  man  could  better 
employ  his  time  or  talents,  than  in  eradicating  hurt- 
ful prejudices,  and  diffufing  ufeful  knowledge  among 
the  people. 

I know  fome  of  the  faculty  difapprove  of  every 
attempt  of  this  nature,  imagining  that  it  mud  totally 
deftroy  their  influence.  But  this  notion  appears  to 
me  to  be  as  abfurd  as  it  is  illiberal.  People  in  dif- 
trefs  will  always  apply  for  relief  to  men  of  fuperior 
abilities,  when  they  have  it  in  their  power ; and  they 
will  do  this  with  far  greater  confidence  and  readinefs 
when  they  believe  that  Medicine  is  a rational  lcience, 
than  when  they  take  it  to  be  only  a matter  of  mere 
conjecture. 

Though  I have  endeavoured  to  render  this  Trea- 
tife  plain  and  ufeful,  yet  I found  it  impoflible  to 
avoid  fome  terms  of  art  *,  but  thofe  are  in  general 
either  explained,  or  are  fuch  as  mod  people  under- 
Hand.  In  fhort,  I have  endeavoured  to  conform 
my  ftyle  to  the  capacities  of  mankind  in  general ; 
and,  if  my  readers  do  not  flatter  either  themfelves 
or  me,  with  fome  degree  of  fuccefs.  On  a medi- 
cal fubjeCt,  this  is  not  fo  eafy  a matter  as  lome 
may  imagine.  To  make  a fhew  of  learning  is  eafier 
than  to  write  plain  fenfe,  efpecially  in  a fcience  which 
has  been  kept  at  fuch  a diftance  from  common 
oblervation.  It  would  however  be  no  difficult 
matter  to  prove,  that  every  thing  valuable  in  the 
, practical 
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practical  part  of  Medicine  is  within  the  reach  of  com- 
mon abilities. 

It  would  be  ungenerous  not  to  exprefs  my  warm- 
eft  acknowledgments  to  thofe  Gentlemen  who  have 
endeavoured  to  extend  the  ufefulnefs  of  this  Per- 
formance, by  translating  it  into  the  language  of 
their  refpective  countries.  Moft  of  them  have  not 
only  given  elegant  translations  of  the  Book,  but  have 
alfo  enriched  it  with  many  ufeful  observations ; by 
which  it  is  rendered  more  complete,  and  better  adapt- 
ed to  the  climate  and  the  constitutions  of  their  coun- 
trymen. To  the  learned' Dr.  Duplanil  of  Paris, 
phyfician  to  the  Count  d’Artois,  I lie  under  particular 
obligations;  as  this  Gentleman  has  not  only  confider- 
ably  enlarged  rny  treatife,  but,  by  his  very  ingenious 
and  ufeful  notes,  has  rendered  it  fo  popular  on  the 
Continent,  as  to  occafion  its  being  translated  into  all 
the  languages  of  modern  Europe. 

I have  only  to  add,  that  the  book  has  not  more 
exceeded  my  expectations  in  its  fuccefs,  than  in  the 
effedts  it  has  produced.  Some  of  the  moft  perni- 
cious practices,  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the 
Pick,  have,  already  given  place  to  a more  rational 
conduCt ; and  many  of  the  moft  hurtful  prejudices, 
which  feemed  to  be  quite  infurmountable,  have  in 
a great  meafure  yielded  to  better  information.  Of 
this  a Stronger  inftance  cannot  be  given  than  the 
inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox.  Few  mothers,  lome 
years  ago,  would  Submit  to  have  their  children  inocu- 
lated even  by  the  hand  of  a Phyfician  ; yet  nothing 
is  more  certain,  than  that  of  late  many  of  them 
have  performed  this  operation  with  their  own  hands  ; 
and  as  their  fuccefs  has  been  equal  to  that  of  the 
moft  dignified  inocuhitors,  there  is  little  reafon  to 
doubt  that  the  pra&ice  will  become  general.  When- 
ever this  Shall  be  the  cafe,  more  lives  will  be  Saved  by 
inoculation  alone,  than  are  at  prefent  by  all  the  en- 
deavours of  the  Faculty. 
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THE  improvements  in  Medicine,  fince  the  re- 
vival of  learning,  have  by  no  means  kept 
pace  with  thofe  of  the  other  arts.  The  reafon  is 
obvious.  Medicine  has  been  ftudied  by  few,  ex- 
cept thofe  who  intended  to  live  by  it  as  a bufinefs. 
Such,  either  from  a miftaken  zeal  for  the  honour  of 
Medicine,  or  to  raife  their  own  importance,  have 
endeavoured  to  difguife  and  conceal  the  art.  Me- 
dical authors  harve  generally  written  in  a foreign  lan- 
guage •,  and  thofe  who  were  unequal  to  this  tafk, 
have  even  valued  themfelves  upon  couching,  at  leaft, 
their  prefcriptions,  in  terms  and  characters  unintelli- 
gible to  the  reft  of  mankind. 

The  contentions  of  the  clergy,  which  happened 
foon  after  the  reftoration  of  learning,  engaged  the 
attention  of  mankind,  and  paved  the  way  for  that 
freedom  of  thought  and  inquiry,  which  has  fince 
prevailed  in  moft  parts  of  Europe  with  regard  to 
religious  matters.  Every  man  took  a fide  in  thofe 
bloody  difputes ; and  every  gentleman,  that  he 
might  d iftinguifh  himfelf  on  one  fide  or  other,  was 
Lnftrudted  in  Divinity.  This  taught  people  to  think 
and  reafon  for  themfelves  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
at  laft  totally  deftroyed  that  complete  and  absolute 
dominion  which  the  clergy  had  obtained  over  the 
minds  of  men. 

The  ftudy  of  Law  has  likewife,  in  moft  civilized 
rations,  been  juftly  deemed  a neceftary  part  of  the 
education  of  a gentleman.  Every  gentleman  ought 
certainly  to  know  at  leaft  the  laws  of  his  own  coun- 
try : and,  if  he  were  alfo  acquainted  with  thofe  of 
5 others. 
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others,  it  might  be  more  than  barely  an  ornament 
to  him. 

The  different  branches  of  Philofophy  have  alfo 
of  late  been  very  univerfally  ftudied  by  all  who 
pretended  to  a liberal  education.  The  advantages 
of  this  are  manifeft.  It  frees  the  mind  from  pre- 
judice and  fuperftition  •,  fits  it  for  the  inveftigation 
of  truth  ; induces  habits  of  reafoning  and  judging 
properly ; opens  an  inexhauffible  fource  of  enter- 
tainment •,  paves  the  way  to  the  improvement  of 
arts  and  agriculture  ; and  qualifies  men  for  adting 
with  propriety  in  the  moft  important  ftations  of 
life. 

Natural  Hiftory  has  likewife  become  an  objedt  of 
general  attention  * and  it  well  deferves  to  be  fo. 
It  leads  to  difcoveries  of  the  greateft  importance. 
Indeed  agriculture,  the  moft  uieful  of  all  arts,  is 
only  a branch  of  Natural  Hiftory,  and  can  never 
arrive  at  a high  degree  of  improvement  where  the 
ftudy  of  that  fcience  is  negledled. 

Medicine  however  has  not,  as  far  as  I know,  in 
any  country,  been  reckoned  a neceffary  part  of  the 
education  of  a gentleman.  But  lurely  no  fufficient 
reafon  can  be  afligned  for  this  omiflion.  No  fcience 
lays  open  a more  extenfive  field  of  ufeful  knowledge, 
or  affords  more  ample  entertainment  to  an  inquifitive 
mind.  Anatomy,  Botany,  Chymiftry,  and  the 
Materia  Medica , are  all  branches  of  Natural  Hiftory, 
and  are  fraught  with  fuch  amufement  and  utility, 
that  the  man  who  entirely  negledls  them  has  but  a 
forry  claim  either  to  tafte  or  learning.  If  a gentle- 
man has  a turn  for  obfervation,  lays  an  excellent 
and  fenfible  writer  *,  finely  the  natural  hiftory  of 
his  own  fpecies  is  a more  interefting  lubjedt,  and  pre- 
fents  a more  ample  field  fof  the  exertion  of  genius, 
than  the  natural  hiftory  of  fpiders  and  cockle- 
Ihells. 

* Obfervation6  on  the  Duties  and  Offices  of  a Phyfician. 
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We  do  not  mean  that  every  man-  fhould  become 
a phyfician.  This  would  be  an  attempt  as  ridicu- 
lous as  it  is  impofiible.  All  we  plead  for  is,  that 
men  of  fenfe  and  learning  fhould  be  fo  far  acquaint- 
ed with  the  general  principles  of  Medicine,  as  to 
be  in  a condition  to  derive  from  it  fome  of  thofc 
advantages  with  which  it  is|  fraught  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  guard  themfelves  againft  the  deftruc- 
tive  influences  of  Ignorance,  Superftition,  and 
Quackery. 

As  matters  Hand  at  prefent,  it  is  eafler  to  cheat 
a man  out  of  his  life  than  of  a (billing,  and  almolt 
impofiible  either  to  detedl  or  punilh  the  offender. 
Notwithftanding  this,  people  ilill  fhut  their  eyes, 
and  take  every  thing  upon  trufl  that  is  adminifter- 
ed  by  any  Pretender  to  Medicine,  without  daring 
to  afk  him  a reafon  for  any  part  of  his  conduct. 
Implicit  faith,  every  where  elffe  the  objedt  of  ridi- 
cule, is  ftill  ficred  here.  Many  of  the  faculty  are 
no  doubt  worthy  of  all  the  confidence  that  can  be 
repofed  in  them  ; but  as  this  can  never  be  the 
charadter  of  every  individual  in  any  profeffion,  it 
would  certainly  be  for  the  fafety,  as  well  as  the  honour, 
of  mankind,  to  have  fome  check  upon  the  condudt 
of  thofe  to  whom  they  entruft  fo  valuahle  a treafun? 
as  health,  t • 

The  veil  of  myftery,  which  ftill  hangs  over  me- 
dicine, renders  it  not  only  a conjedtural,  but  even 
a fufpicious  art.  This  has  been  long  ago  removed 
from  the  other  fciences,  which  induces  many  to  be- 
lieve that  Medicine  is  a mere  trick,  and  that  it  will 
not  bear  a fair  and  candid  examination.  Medicine, 
however,  needs  only  to  be  better  known,  in  order  to 
fecure  the  general  efteem  of  mankind.  Its  precepts 
are  fuch  as  every  wife  man  would  choofe  to  obferve, 
and  it  forbids  nothing  but  what  is  incompatible  with 
true  happinefs. 
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Difguifing  Medicine  not  only  retards  its  im- 
provement as  a fcience,  but  expofes  the  profeilion 
to  ridicule,  and  is  injurious  to  the  true  interefh  of 
fociery.  An  art  founded  on  obfervation  can  never 
arrive  at  any  high  degree  of  improvement,  while 
it  is  confined  to  a few  who  make  a trade  of  irr 
The  united  obfervations  of  all  the  ingenious  and 
fenfibie  part  of  mankind,  would  do  more  in  a few 
years  towards  the  improvement  of  Medicine  than 
thofe  of  the  Faculty  alone  in  a great  many.  Any 
man  can  tell  when  a medicine  gives  him  eafe  as 
well  as  a phyfician;  and  if  he  only,  knows  the 
name  and  dcfe  of  the  medicine,  and  the  name  of 
the  diftafe,  it  is  fufficient  to  perpetuate  the  fad.  Yet 
the  man  who  adds  one  fmgle  fad  to  the  flock  of 
medical  obfervations,  does  more  real  fervice  to  the 
art,  than  he  who  writes  a volume  in  fupport  of  l’ome 
favourable  hypothefis. 

Very  few  of  the  valuable  difcoveries  in  Medicine" 
have  been  made  by  phyficians.  They  have  in  general 
either  been  the  effed  of  chance  or  of  neceffity,  and 
have  been  ufually  oppoled  by  the  Faculty,  till  every 
one  elfe  was  convinced  of  their  importance.  An  im- 
plicit faith  in  the  opinions  of  teachers,  an  attachment 
ro  fyflems  and  eftablilhed  forms,  and  the  dread  of 
refledions,  will  always  operate  upon  thofe  who  follow 
Medicine  as  a trade.  Few  improvements  are  to  be 
expeded  from  a man'who  might  ruin  his  charader 
and  family  by  eyen  the  fmallefl  deviation  from  an 
eftablifhed  rule. 

If  men  of  letters,  fays  the  author  of  the  per- 
formance quoted  above,  were  to  claim  their  right 
of  inquiry  into  a matter  that  fo  nearly  concerns 
them,  the  good  efftds  of  Medicine  would  foon 
appear.  Such  men  would  have  no  feparate  interefi: 
from  that  of  the  art.  They  would  deted  and  ex- 
pofe  affuming  Ignorance  under  the  mafk  of  Gravity 
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and  Importance,  and  would  be  the  judges  and  pa- 
trons of  modeft  merir.  Not  having  their  under- 
ftandings  perverted  in  their  youth  by  falie  theories, 
unawed  by  authority,  and  unbisfled  by  int>  ieit, 
they  would  canvafs  with  freedom  the  mod  univer- 
sally received  principles  in  Medicine,  and  expofe 
the  uncertainty  of  many  of  thofe  dodtrin.es,  of 
which  a phyfician  dares  not  fo  much  as  feem  to 
doubt. 

No  argument,  continues  he,  can  be  brought 
againft:  laying  open  Medicine,  which  does  noc  ap- 
ply with  equal*  if  not  greater  force,  to  religion; 
yet  experience  has  (hewn,  that  fince  the  laity  have 
afferted  their  right  of  inquiry  into  rhele  fubjedts. 
Theology,  confidered  as  a lcience,  has  been  im- 
proved, the  interefts  of  real  religion  have  been 
promoted,  and  the  clergy  have  become  a more 
learned,  a more  ufeful,  and  a more  refpedtable  body 
of  men,  than  they  ever  were  in  the  days  of  their  greateft 
power  and  fplendour. 

Had  other  medical  writers  been  as  honeft  as  this 
gentleman,  the  art  had  been  upon  a very  different 
footing  at  this  day.  Moft  of  them  extol  the  merit 
of  thofe  men  who  brought  Philofophy  out  of  the 
fchools,  and  fubjedfed  it  to  the  rules  of  common 
fenfe.  But  they  never  confider  that  Medecine,  at 
prefent,  is  in  nearly  the  fame  fituation  as  Philofophy 
was  at  that  time,  and  that  it  might  be  as  much  im- 
proved by  being  treated  in  the  fame  manner.  Indeed, 
no  fcience  can  either  be  rendered  rational  or  ufeful, 
without  being  fubmitted  to  the  common,  fenfe  and 
reafon  of  mankind.  Thefe  alone  ftarnp  a value  upon 
fcience  ; and  what  will  not  bear  the  telt  of  thefe  ought 
to  be  rejedted. 

I know  it  will  be  faid,  that  diffufing  medical 
knowledge  among  the  people  might  induce  them 
to  tamper  with  Medicine,  and  to  truft  to  their  own 
fltill  inftead  of  calling  a phyfician.  The  reverfe  of 
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this  however  is  true.  Perfons  who  have  mofl: 
knowledge  in  thefe  matters,  are  commonly  mofl 
ready  both  to  afk  and  follow  advice,  when  it  is 
neceffary.  The  ignorant  are  always  mod  apt  to 
tamper  with  Medicine,  and  have  the  lead:  confidence 
in  phyficians.  Inftances  of  this  are  daily  to  be  met 
with  among  the  ignorant  peafants,  who,  while  they 
abfolutely  refufe  to  take  a medicine  which  has  been 
prefcribed  by  a phyfician,  will  fwallow  with  greedinefs 
any  thing  that  is  recommended  to  them  by  their 
credulous  neighbours.  Where  men  will  a£t  even 
without  knowledge,  it  is  certainly  more  rational  to 
afford  them  all  the  light  vte  can,  than  to  leave  them 
entirely  in  the  dark. 

It  may  alfo  be  alleged,  that  laying  Medicine  more 
open  to  mankind  would  leffen  their  faith  in  it.  This 
would  indeed  be  the  cafe  with  regard  to  fome;  but  it 
would  have  a quite  contrary  effect  upon  others.  I 
know  many  people  who  have  the  utmoft  dread  and 
horror  of  every  thing  prefcribed  by  a phyfician, 
but  who  will  neverthelefs  very  readily  take  a medi- 
cine which  they  know,  and  whofe  qualities  they  are 
in  fome  meafure  acquainted  with.  Hence  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  dread  arifes  from  the  dodtor,  not 
from  the  drug.  Nothing  ever  can  or  will  infpire 
mankind  with  an  abfolute  confidence  in  phyficians, 
but  an  open,  frank,  and  undifguifed  behaviour. 
While  the  leaffc  fibadow  of  myftery  remains  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Faculty,  doubts,  jealoufies,  and  fuf- 
picions,  will  arifeinthe  minds  cf  men. 

No  doubt  cafes  will  fometimes  occur,  where  a 
prudent  phyfician  may  find  it  expedient  to  difguife 
a medicine.  The  whims  and  humours  of  men 
mult  be  regarded  by  thofe  who  mean  to  do  them 
lervice  *,  but  this  can  never  affect  the  general  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  candour  and  opennefs.  A 
man  might  as  well  allege,  becaufe  there  are  knaves 
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and  fools  in  the  world,  that  he  ought  to  take  every 
one  he  meets  for  fuch,  and  to  treat  him  accordingly. 
A fenfible  phyfician  will  always  know  where  difguife 
is  neceffary  ; but  it  ought  never  to  appear  on  the  face 
of  his  general  conduCt. 

The  appearance  of  - myftery  in  the  conduit  of 
phyficians  not  only  renders  their  art  fufpiciou?,  but 
lays  the  foundations  of  Quackery,  which  is  the 
diferace  of  Medicine.  No  two  characters  can  be 
more  different  than  that  of  the  honeft  phyfician  and 
the  quack;  yet  they  have  generally  been  very  much 
confounded.  The  line  between  them  is  not  fuffi- 
eier.tly  apparent ; at  leaft  is  too  fine  for  the  gene- 
ral eye.  Few  perfons  are  able  to  diftinguifh  fuffici- 
ently  between  the  conduit  of  that  man  who  ad- 
minifters  a fecret  medicine,  and  him  who  writes 
a prefcription  in  myftical  characters  and  an  un- 
known tongue.  Thus  the  conduCt  of  the  honeft 
phyfician,  which  needs  no  difguife,  gives  a fanition 
to  that  of  the  villain,  whofe  foie  confequence  depends 
upon  fecrecy. 

No  laws  will  ever  be  able  to  prevent  quackery, 
while  people  believe  that  the  quack  is  as  honeft  a 
man,  and  as  well  qualified,  as  the  phyfician.  A very 
fmail  degree  of  medical  knowledge,  however,  would 
be  fufficient  to  break  this  fpell ; and  nothing  elfe 
can  effectually  undeceive  them.  It  is  the  ignorance 
and  credulity  of  the  multitude,  with  regard  to  medi- 
cine, which  renders  them  fuch  an  eafy  prey  to  every 
one  who  has  the  hardinefs  to  attack  them  on  this 
quarter.  Nor  can  the  evil  be  remedied  b/  any  other 
means  but  by  making  them  wifer. 

The  molt  effectual  way  to  deftroy  quackery  in 
any  art  or  fcience,  is  to  diffufe  the  knowledge  of  it 
among  mankind.  Did  phyficians  write  their  pre- 
Icriptions  in  the  common  language  of  the  country, 
and  explain  their  intentions  to  the  patient,  as  tar  as 
lie  could  underftand  them,  it  would  enable  him  to 
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know  when  the  medicine  had  the  defired  efFeft ; 
would  infpire  him  with  abfolute  confidence  in  the 
phyfician  i and  would  make  him  dread  and  deteft 
every  man  who  pretended  to  cram  a fecret  medicine 
down  his  throat. 

Men  in  the  different  ftates  of  fociety,  have  very 
different  views  of  the  fame  objett.  Some  time  ago 
it  was  the  practice  of  this  country  for  every  perfon  to 
fay  his  prayers  in  Latin,  whether  he  knew  any  thing 
of  that  language  or  not.  This  conduct,  though  facred 
in  the  eyes  of  our  anceftors,  appears  ridiculous  enough 
to  us  *,  and  doubtlefs  fome  parts  of  ours  will  feem  as 
ftrange  to  pofterity.  Among  thefe  we  may  reckon 
the  prefent  mode  of  medical  prefeription,  which,  we 
venture  to  affirm,  will  fome  time  hence  appear  to  have 
been  completely  ridiculous,  and  a very  high  burlefque 
upon  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind. 

But  this  practice  is  not  only  ridiculous,  it  is  like- 
wife  dangerous.  However  capable  phyficians  may 
be  of  writing  Latin,  I am  certain  apothecaries  are  not 
always  in  a condition  to  read  it,  and  that  dangerous 
miftakes,  in  confequence  of  this,  often  happen.  But 
fuppofe  the  apothecary  ever  fo  able  to  read  the  phy- 
fician’s  prefeription,  he  is  generally  otherwife  em- 
ployed, and  the  bufinefs  of  making  up  prefcriptions 
is  left  entirely  to  the  apprentice.  By  this  means  the 
greateft  man  in  the  kingdom,  even  when  he  employs 
a firft-rate  phyfician,  in  reality  trufts  his  life  in  the 
hands  cf  an  idle  boy,  who  has  not  only  the  chance 
of  being  very  ignorant,  but  likewile  giddy  and  care 
lefs.  Miftakes  will  fometimes  happen  in  fpite  of  the 
greateft  care  ; but,  where  human  lives  are  concerned, 
all  pofiible  methods  ought  certainly  to  be  taken  to 
present  them.  For  this  reafon,  the  prefcriptions.  ot 
phyficians,  inftead  of  being  couched  in  myflical 
characters  and  a dead  language,  ought,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  to  be  conceived  in  the  molt  plain  and  obvious 
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Diffufing  medical  knowledge  among  the  people 
would  not  only  tend  to  improve  the  art  and  to  banifli 
quackery,  but  like  wile  to  render  Medicine  more  uni- 
verfally  ufeful,  by  extending  its  benefits  to  fociety. 
However  long  Medicine  may  have  been  known  as  a 
fcience,  we  will  venture  to  fay,  that  many  of  its  mod 
important  purpofes  to  fociety  have  either  been  over- 
looked, or  very  little  attended  to.  The  cure  of  difeafes 
is  doubtlefs  a matter  of  great  importance;  but  the 
prefervation  of  health  is  of  dill  greater.  This  is  the 
concern  of  every  man,  and  furely  what  relates  to  it 
ought  to  be  rendered  as  plain  and  obvious  to  all  as 
poifible.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  men  can  be 
fufficiently  upon  their  guard  againft  difeafes,  who 
are  totally  ignorant  of  thtir  caufes.  Neither  can  the 
Legifiature,  in  whofe  power  it  is  to  do  much  more 
for  preferving  the  public  health  than  can  ever  be  done 
by  the  Faculty,  exert  that  power  with  propriety,  and 
to  the  greateft  advantage,  without  fome  degree  of 
medical  knowledge. 

Men  of  every  occupation  and  condition  in  life 
might  avail  themfelves  of  a degree  of  medical 
knowledge ; as  it  would  teach  them  to  avoid  the 
dangers  peculiar  to  their  relpe&ive  ftations  ; which 
is  always  eafier  than  to  remove  their  efFe&s.  Me* 
dical  knowledge,  inftead  of  being  a check  upon 
the  enjoyments  of  life,  only  teaches  men  how  to 
make  the  molt  of  them.  It  has  indeed  been  faid, 
that  to  live  medically , is  to  live  miferably : but  it 
might  with  equal  propriety  be  faid  that  to  live  ra- 
tionally is  to  live  miferably.  If  phyficians  ob- 
trude their  own  ridiculous  whims  upon  mankind, 
or  lay  down  rules  inconfillent  with  reafon  or  com- 
mon fenfe,  no  doubt  they  will  be  defpifed.  But 
this  is  not  the  fault  of  medicine.  It  propofes  no 
rules  that  I know,  but  fuch  as  are  perfectly  con- 
fiftent  with  the  true  enjoyment  of  life,  and  every 
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way  conducive  to  the  real  happinefs  of  man- 
kind. 

We  are  forty  indeed  to  obferve,  that  Medicine 
has  hitherto  hardly  been  confidered  as  a popular 
fcience,  but  as  a branch  of  knowledge  folely  con- 
fined to  a particular  let  of  men,  while  all  the  reft 
have  been  taught  not  only  to  negleft,  but  even  to 
dread  and  defpile  ir.  It  will  however  appear,  upon 
a more  ft  rift  examination,  that  no  lcience  better  de- 
ferves  their  attention,  or  is  more  capable  of  being 
rendered  generally  uleful. 

People  are  told,  that  if  they  dip  the  leaft  into 
medical  knowledge,  it  will  render  them  fanciful, 
and  make  them  believe  they  have  every  difeafe 
of  which  they  read.  This  I am  fatisfied  will 
feldom  be  the  cafe  with  fenfible  people  ; and  fuppofe^ 
it  were,  they  muft  foon  be  undeceived.  A fhort 
time  will  fhew  them  their  error,  and  a little  more 
reading  will  infallibly  correct  it*  A fingle  inftance 
will  fhew  the  abfurdity  of  this  notion.  A fenfib'e 
lady,  rather  than  read  a medical  performance,  which 
would  inftruct  her  in  the  management  ol  her  children, 
generally  leaves  them  entirely  to  the  care  and  conduct 
of  the  moft  ignorant,  credulous,  and  luperftitious 
part  of  the  human  fpecies. 

No  part  of  medecine  is  of  more  general  im- 
portance than  that  which  relates  to  the  nurfing 
and  management  of  children.  Yet  few  parents 
pay  a proper  attention  to  it.  They  leave  the  foie 
care  of  their  tender  offspring,  at  the  very  time 
when  care  and  attention  are  moft  necefiary,  to  hire- 
lings, who  are  either  too  negligent  to  do  their  duty 
or  too  ignorant  to  know  it.  We  will  venture  to 
affirm,  that  more  human  liyes  are  loft  by  the  care- 
lcftnefs  and  inattention  of  parents  and  nurl'es,  than 
are  laved  ( by  the  Facility  ; and  that  the  joint  and 
well-conducted  endeavours,  both  of  private  per- 
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fans  and  the  public,  for  the  prefervation  of  infant 
lives,  would  be  of  more  advantage  to  fociety  than 
the  whole  art  of  Medicine,  upon  its  prefent  foot- 
ing. 

The  benefits  of  Medicine,  as  a trade,  will  ever 
be  confined  to  thofe  who  are  able  to  pay  for  them ; 
and  of  courfe,  the  far  v greater  part  of  mankind  will 
be  every  where  deprived  of  them.  Phyficians,  like 
other  people,  mult  live  by  their  employment,  and 
the  poor  muft  either  want  advice  altogether,  or 
take  up  with  that  which  is  worfe  than  none.  There 
are  not  however  any  where  wanting  well-dilpofe'd 
people,  of  better  fenfe,  who  are  willing  to  fupply 
|he  defect  of  medical  advice  to  the  poor,  did  not 
their  fear  of  doing  ill  often  fupprefs  their  inclination 
to  do  good.  Such  people  are  often  deterred  from 
the  moft  noble  and  praife-worthy  actions,  by  the 
foolilh  alarms  founded  in  their  ears  by  a fet  of  men 
who,  to  raife  their  own  importance,  magnify  the 
difficulties  of  doing  good,  find  fault  with  what  is 
truely  commendable,  and  fleer  at  every  attempt  to 
relieve  the  fick  which  is  not  conduced  by  the 
precife  rules  of  Medicine.  Thefe  gentlemen  muft 
however  excule  me  for  faying,  that  I have  often 
known  fuch  well-difpofed  perfons  do  much  good; 
and  that  their  practice,  which  is  generally  the 
relult  of  good  fenfe  and  obfervation,  affiftcd  by 
a little  medical  reading,  is  frequently  more  ra- 
tional than  that' of  the  ignorant  retainer  to  phyfic, 
who  deipiles  both  reafon  and  obfervation,  that  he 
may  go  wrong  by  rule ; and  who,  while  he  is  dofing 
his  patient  with  medicines  often  neglects  other  things, 
of  far  greater  importance. 

Many  things  are  n'eceflary  for  the  fick  befides 
medicine.  Nor  is  the  perfon  who  takes  care  to 
procure  thefe  for  them,  of  lefs  importance  than  a 
phyfician.  Tho  poor  oftener  perifh  in  difeafes  for 
want  of  proper  nurfing  than  of  medicine.  They 

are 
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are  frequently  in  want  of  even  the  necefTaries  of 
fife,  and  ftili  more  fo  of  what  is  proper  for  a fick- 
bed.  No  one  can  imagine,  who  has  not  been  a 
witnefs  of  thefe  fnuations,  how  much  good  a well- 
diipoftd  perfoti  may  do,  by  only  taking  care  to 
have  iuch  wants  fupplied.  There  certainly  cannot 
be  a more  necefiary,  a more  noble,  or  a more  god- 
like action,  than  to  adminifter  to  the  wants  of  our 
fellow-creatures  in  diftrefs.  Whiie  virtue  or  re- 
ligion are  known  among  mankind,  this  conduct 
will  be  approved  ; and  while  Heaven  is  juft  it  muft  * 
be  rewarded ! 

Perfons  who  do  not  choofe  to  adminifter  medi- 
cine to  the  Tick,  may  neverthelefs  direct  their  re- 
gimen. An  eminent  medical  author  has  faid. 
That  by  diet  alone  all  the  intentions  of  Medicine 
may  be  anfvvered  *.  No  doubt  a great  many  of  them 
may ; but  there  are  other  things  befide  diet,  which 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  negledled.  Many  hurt- 
ful and  deftructive  prejudices,  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  the  fick,  ftili  prevail  among  the  peo- 
ple, which  perfons  of  better  fenfe  and  learning 
alone  can  eradicate.  To  guard  the  poor  againft 
the  influence  of  thefe  prejudices,  and  to  inftil  into 
their  minds  feme  juft  ideas  of  the  importance  of 
proper  food,  frefh  air,  cleanlinefs,  and  other  pieces 
of  regimen  necefiary  in  difeafes,  would  be  a work 
of  great  merit,  and  productive  of  many  happy 
conlequences.  A proper  regimen,  in  moft  difeales, 
is, at  Jeaft  equal  to  medicine,  and  in  many  of  them  it 
is  greatly  fuperior. 

To  affift  the  well-meant  endeavours  of  the  hu- 
mane and  benevolent  in  relieving  diftrefs;  to  era- 
dicate dangerous  and  hurtful  prejudices  ; to  guard 
the  ignorant  and  credulous  againft  the  frauds  and 
impofuions  of  quacks  and  impoftors  ; and  to  fhew 
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men  what  is  in  their  own  power,  both  with  regard  to 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  difeafes,  are  certainly  ob- 
jects worthy  of  the  phyfician’s  attention.  Thefe  were 
the  leading  views  in  compofing  and  publifhing  the 
following  fheets.  They  were  fuggefted  by  an  attention 
to  the  conduft  of  mankind,  with  regard  to  Medicine, 
in  the  courfe  of  a pretty  long  practice  in  different 
parts  of  this  ifland,  during  which  the  author  has 
often  had  occafion  to  wifh  that  his  patients,  or  thofe 
about  them,  had  been  poffeffed  of  fome  fuch  plain 
directory  for  regulating  their  conduct.  How  far  he 
has  fucceeded  in  his  endeavours  to  fupply  this  defi- 
ciency, muft  be  left  to  others  to  determine : but  if 
they  be  found  to  contribute  in  any  meafure  towards 
alleviating  the  calamities  of  mankind,  he  will  think 
his  labour  very  well  bsftowed. 
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MANY  who  perufe  the  Domestic  Medicine^ 
have  expreffed  a with  that  the  catalogue  of 
medicines  contained  in  that  book  fhould  be  more 
extenfive,  and  likewife  that  the  dofe  of  each  article 
fliould  be  afcertained,  as  they  are  often  at  a lofs  to 
know  how  to  adminifter  even  t'nofe  medicines,  the 
names  of  which  they  meet  with  in  almoft  every  medi- 
cal author.  To  obviate  this  objection,  and  furnjfti  a 
greater  fcope  to  thofe  who  may  wifn  to  employ  more 
articles  than  are  contained  in  rhe  Difpenfatory  annexed 
to  the  above  work,  the  following  Lift  of  Simples 
and  Compounds,  taken  from  the  moft  improved  Dif- 
penfatories,  is  now  inferted. 

To  prevent  miftakes,  the  Englifli  name  of  every 
medicine  is  not  only  ufed,  but  the  different  articles 
are  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  the  Englifh 
alphabet,  and  the  fmalieft  and  largeft  dofe  placed 
oppofjte  to  each  article.  The  dofes  indeed  refer  tp 
adults,  but  may  be  adapted  to  different  ages  by 
attending  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Appendix , p.  687.  Short  cautions  are  oc- 
cafionally  inferted  under  fuch  articles  as  require  to  be 
ufed  with  care. 

Though  a greater  variety  of  medicines  is  con- 
tained in  this  than  in  any  former  edition  of  the 
Domeftic  Medicine,  yet  the  Author  would  advife 
thofe  who  perufe  ir,  as  far  as  poffible,  to  adhere  to 
fimpliCity  in  practice.  Difeafes  are  not  cured  by 
the  multiplicity  of  medicines,  but  by  their  proper 
application.  A few  fimples,  judicioufly  admini- 
ftered,  and  accompanied  with  a proper  regimen,  will 
do  more  good,  than  a farrago  of  medicines  employed 
at  random. 
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A LIST  of  the  MEDICINES  commonly  ufed 
in  Practice,  with  their  proper  Dofes. 


y^CACIA,  the  exprefTed  juice. 
Acid,  the  acetous  — 

*  — , muriatic  — 

•  , nitrous,  diluted  — 

, vitriolic,  diluted  — 

AEther,  vitriolic  — 

yE  tin  ops,  mineral  — — 

Aloes  — — 

Alum  — — 

, burned  — . — 

Amber,  prepared  — — 

Ammoniac,  gum  — 

milk  of  — 

Angelica,  the  root  powdered 
Anife,  the  feeds  — — 

Antimony  — . — 

, calcined  — 

glafs  of  — 


from 


Afafostida 


m 


ilk  of 


B 


Afarum,  to  provoke  fneezing 

Balfam  of  capivi  — • — 

■ Canadian  — ^ 

of  Peru  — — 

of  Tolu  — — 

Bark,  Peruvian,  powder  — 

Bears  foot,  powder  — — 

Benzoin,  refin  of  — — 

* , flowers  of  — — > 

Biftort,  powder  of  the  root  — 

Blefled  thillle  — . — 

** , exprefied  juice  of 

Bole,  Armenian  — — 

, French  — — 

Borax  — — — 

Broom,  allies  of  the  tops  — 

Burdock,  powder  of  the  root  — 

C 


i fcruple 
x fcruple 
io  drops  - 
15  drops  - 
15  drops  - 
30  drops  - 
10  grains  - 

5 grains  - 

6 grains  - 
grains  - 
drachm 


to  x drachm 

— 1 drachm 

— 40  drops 

— 40  drops 

— 40  drops 

— 2 drachms 

— 30  grains 

— 30  grains 

— 20  grains 

— 12  grains 

— i drachm 

— 30  grains 

— 1 ounce 

— 1 1 drachm 

— 1 drachm 

— 1 drachm 

— 1 drachm 
• — 2 grains 

— half  a dra. 

— 1 ounce 


grains 
oz. 

drachm 
10  grains 
10  grains 
1 fcruple 
£ grain 
6 grains 
half  oz. 

3 grains  — 5 grains 


20  drops  — 60  drops 


2 lerup.  ■ 
10  grains  ■ 
4 grains  • 
io  grains  • 

1 fcruple  • 
10  grains 

2 dra. 

10  grains  • 

IO  grains  - 
I fcruple  - 
10  grains  • 


■ 2 drachms 

- 29  grains 

• 20  grains 

■ 20  grains 

• 1 drachm 

- I drachm 
2 ounces 

■ 2 drachms 

40  grains 
1 drachm 

■ 1 drachm 


Calomel 

Camphor 


- - { 


1 gr.  to  3 gr.  alter; 
3 do.  to  1 2 do.  purg; 

2 grains  half  a drac 
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Canella  alba,  powder  of, 

Cantharides  — 

Cardamoms  — — 

Caraway  feeds  — 

CafcariHa  bark  — — 

Caflia,  the  pulp  — — 

Caftor  — — 

Catechu  — — 

Camomile,  in  powder  * — > 

Chalk  — 

Cinnamon  — — 

Colocynth  — — 

Cplumbo  — — 

Confection,  aromatic  — 

, opiate  — — 

Crabs  claws,  prepared  — 

Conferve  of  rofes  — — 

, of  fquills  — — 

• of  arum  — — 

Contrayerva  — — 

Coriander  feed  — — 

Cowhage,  the  fpiculas  of  one  pod 
mixed  with  honey  or  mobiles. 


from  i fcruple  to 

1 grain  — 
5 grains 
io  grains 
io  grains 

2 dra. 

S grains 

15  grains 
20  grains 
20  grains 
5 grains 
IO  grains 
IO  grains 
10  grains 
1 o grain's 
10  grains 
1 dra. 

20  grains 
20  grains 
20  grains 
•15  grains 


D 

Dandelyon,  exprefled  juice  — 
Decottion  of  Hartfhorn,  half  a pint, 
repeated  as  often  as  lieceflary. 

•  of  bi-oom,  1 oz.  to  a pint  of 

water,  to  be  taken  by  tea-cupfuls. 

— — of  Peruvian  bark  — 

of  the  inner  bark  of  the  elm 

of  farfaparilla  — 

•  compound 

- — of  guaiacum,  3 drachms  to 

a pint  of  water.  A pint  daily. 


I oz. 


1 oz. 
4 oz. 
4 oz. 


E 

EleCtuary  of  cafiia  

of  fcammony  — 

lenitive,  or  of  fenna  — 

Elixir  of  vitriol  — 

Elecampane,  powder  of  the  root 
Extraft  of  broom  tops  — 

Peruvian  bark  — 

■ cafcarilla  — — 

— — camomile  — 

~ - — colocynth  — 


1 dra.  — 
20  grains  — 
30  grains  • — 
15  drops  — 
20  grains  — 

4 dra.  — 
10  grains  — 
10  grains  — 
20  grains  - — 

5 grains  — 
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2 drachms 
4 grains 
20  grains 
40  grains 
40  grains 
I oz. 

1 drachm 
30  grains 

1 drachm 

2 fcruples 
1 drachm 
1 drachm 

1 drachm 

2 fcruples 
2 fcruples 
1 drachm 
1 oz.. 

30  grains 

1 drachm 

2 fcruples 
1 drachm 


3 oz. 


4 oz. 

16  oz.  daily 
1 6 oz.  daily 


I oz. 

1 drachm 
6 drachms 
50  drops 
1 drachm 
1 drachm 
4 drachm 
4 drachm - 
1 drachm 
25  grains 
Extract 
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Extract  of  gentian, 

■ liquorice  — 

■ — logwood  — 

' — black  hellebore 

jalap  — 

• — guaiacum  — 

— — white  poppies 

— — rue  — 

; — favin  — 

-r — fenna  — 


from 


io  grains  to 
i dra.  — 
io  grains  — 
3 grains  — 
io  grains  — 
io  grains  — 
i grain 
IO  grains 
IO  grains 
io  grains 


i drachm 

4:  oz* 

i drachm 
io  grains 
20  grains 
20  grains 
Crains 


— 5 


20  grams 
30  grains 
30  grains 


Fern,  powder  of  the  root  — 

Fennel  feed  — — — 

Fox  glove,  powder  of  the  leaves 
or  a drachm  infufed  in  a pint  of 
boiling  water,  of  which  a doze  is 

•Should  be  adminiltered  with  caution. 


i dra. 
20  grains 
i grain 

1 oz. 


{ oz. 

I drachm 
3 grains 


Galbanum  : — 

Galls  — c 
Garlic,'  cloves  of 
Gentian  - — 

Germander  — 

Ginger  — 

Ginfeng  — 
Guaiacum,  gum-refin 
Gum  arable 
gambouge 


10  grains  — 
io  grains 
No.  1.  V-  _ 
10  grains  — 
15  grains  — 
5 grains  — 
20  grains  — 
10  grains  — 
15  grains  — 


30  grains 
20  grains 
No.  6. 

40  grains 
1 drachfn 
20  grains 
30  grains 
30  grains 
1 drachm 
12  grains 


20  grains 
10  drops 

5 drops 

2 grains  — 
1 grain  — 
5 grains  — 


Hartfhqrn,  prepared  — 

, fpirits  of  — 

— - — , caufiic,  in  fpme  mucilagi-  I 
nous  vehicle  — j 

, fait  of  — t — 

Hellebore,  white  — — 

■ , black  -T-  — 

Hemlock,  fhould  always  be  begun  in 
very  ftnall  dofes,  of  one  grain  or  lefs, 
and  gradually  increafed  as  the  con- 
ftitulion  will  bear. 

Hiera  picra  — — 10  grains  — 

Honey  of  fquills  ' — — io  grains  — 

of  rofes  — -r-  1 drachm — 

Hoffman’s  anodyne  liquor  — 20  drops  ; — 


• 1 drachm 
40  drops 

25  drops 

12  grains 
5 grains 
10  grains 


20  grains 
40  grains 
2 drachms 
60  drops 


Jalap,  powder  — 
Infuliqn  of  Gentian,  compound 


10  grains  — 
1 ounce  — 


40  grains 
3 ounces  . 
Infufion 
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Itafufion  of  rofes  — 

— . of  fenna  — 

Ipecacuanha  — 

Iron,  ruft  of  ~ 

ammoniated  — 

tartarifed  — 

fait  of  — 

Juniper,  powder  of  the  berries 


from  2 ounces  to  8 ounces 
; — 4 ounce  — 2 ounces 

— to  grains  — 30  grains 

— 5 grains  — 20  grains 

— 2 grains  — 10  grains 

■ — 2 grains  - — 10  grains 

— 4 grain  — 5 grains 

— 20  grains  — 1 drachm 


K 


Kino,  gum 
Kermes,  juice  of 


10  grains  • 
1 drachm  ■ 


30  grains 
3 drachms 


of  1 ounce  to 
may  be  ufed  at 


Lichen,  alh-Coloured,  ground  — 

• Icelandic,  a ftrong  deco&ion  of 

Lime-water  — — 

Lixivium  of  tartar 
Linfeed,  an  infufion 
a quart  of  water ; 
pleafure. 

M 

Madder  powder  — — ■ 

Mace  — - — 

Magnefia  - — — 

calcined  — — 

Manna  — ~ 

Maftich,  gum  — - — 

Mercury,  crude  — - — 

— calcined  — — 

with  chalk  — — 

corrofive  fublimatc  — 

— — cinnabar  of  — — 

yellqw  emetic,  as  fternutory 

Mezereon,  decoft.  to  a pint  of  water 

Millipedes  — — 

Mufk  — — 

Muftard  feed  — 

Myrrh,  gum  — — 


3 grains  ■ 
I ounce  ■ 

4 ounces- 
15  drops  ■ 


■ 40  grains 

■ 4 ounces 

• 8 ounces 

• 40  drops. 


4 drachm  • 
lo  grains  - 
4 drachm  • 


■ 1 drachm 

■ 20  grains 

■ 2 drachms 


4 ounce 
10  grains 
4 ounce 
4 grain 
10  grains 
4 grain 
10  grains 
1 grain 


20  grains  - 
5 grains  - 
x drachm- 
lo  grains  - 


— 2 ounces 

— 30  grains 

— 4 ounces 

— 2 grains 

— 30  grains 

— 4 grain 

— 30  grains 

— 3 grains 

— 2 drachms 

— 2 drachms 
• 40  grains 

1 ounce 
x drachm 


N 

Nitre,  purified  — 

Nutmeg  — — 

O 

Oil  of  Almond*  — 

Linfeed  — * 

— — Callor  — 

c 


10  grains  — 30  grains 
6 grains  — 4 drachm 


4 ounce  — x ounce 

2 drachms — 1 ounce 

Olibanurn, 
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Olibanum,  — — from  5 grains  to  30  grain* 

Onion,  exprefled  juice  of,  a ) , 

powerful  diuretic  j ^ ounce  — 2 ounce* 

Opium  — tr*  — — 4 grain  — 2 grains 

Opoponax  “*  ~~  10  grains  — 30  grains 

Oxymel  of  colchicum  — — 4 drachm  — 1 ounce 

— — - of  fquills  — — 4 drachm  — 2 drachms. 


Petroleum  — — — 

P.ills,  aloetic  — — — 

•  of  the  gums  — — 

mercurial  — — — 

Pomegranate,  powder  of  — 

Powder,  antimonial  — ■*- 

May  be  taken  according  to  the  di- 
re£Uons  for  James’s  powder, 
with  which  it  nearly  coincides. 

of  Contrayerva,  compound  — ^ L 

*  of  Chalk,  compound  — 

with  opium  — 

■ of  Ipecacuanha,  com-  } 

pound,  or  Dover’s  powder  y 


CL 

Quaflia  — — — 

Two  drachms  to  a pint  of  water 
for  a deco&ion. 

Quince  feeds-,  mucilage  of,  at  plea- 
fure,  to  obtund  acrimony. 


Rhubarb,  powder 
Refin,  yellow 
Rue  powder 


St.  John’s  wort  — 

'Saffron  — — 

Sagapenum  — — 

Sal  ammoniac  — 
Salt,  Epfom  — 

Glauber  — - 

Polychreft 

of  Tartar  — 

Sarfaparilla,  powder  of 
Scammony  — 

Seneka  — 

Senna  — 

Soap  — 

+ 


10  drops  — 30  drops 
10  grains  — 30  grain* 
10  grains  — 30  grains 
IO  grains  — 20  grains 
20  grains  — 1 drachm 
3 grains  — 6 grain6 


15  grains  — 30  grains 
20  grains  — 40  grains 
1 o grains  — 40  grains 

I o grains  — 30  grains 


5 grains  — 30  grains 


10  grains  — 40  grains 
3 grains  — 20  grains 
20  grains  — 40  grain* 


20  grains  — 1 drachm 
- 5 grains  — 20  grains 
IO  grains  — 30  grains 
10  grains  — 30  grains 
2 drachms — J 4 ounce 
4 drachms — 2 ounces 
20  grains  — 4 ounce 
10  grains  — 30  grains 
20  grains  — 40  grains 
5 grains  — 10  grains 
20  grains  — 40  grain* 
20  grains  — 40  grains, 
20  grains  — 4 ounce 
IO  drops  — 30  drops 

Scurvy 
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Scurvy  grafs  exprefled  juice, 
Snake  root  — — 

Sorrel,  juice  of,  depurated 
Spirit  of  Mindererus  — 
fweet,  of  vitriol  — 


from 


of  nitre 


of  fa!  ammoniac  — 

— compound  — 

foetid  — 

Spirits,  diftilled  — 

Spermaceti  — «• 

Sponge,  burned  — 

Sulphur,  flowers  of  — 

precipitated,  of  antimony 

Squill,  dried  powder  — 

frelh  — . — 

Syrup  of  poppies  — — 

- — ■ of  buckthorn  — • 

— — of  ginger  •— « 

Syrups  in  general  — — 


T 


i ounce  to  4 ounces 
20  grains  — 40  grains 
4 ounces  — 8 ounces 
1 drachm — • 1 ounce 
15  drops  — 40  drops 
15  drops  — 40  drops 
15  drops  — <-40  drops 


a 


drachm  - 
20  grains  - 
20  grains  - 
20  grains  - 
1 grain  - 
1 grain  - 
5 grains  - 
drachm— 
1 drachm- 
1 drachm- 
t drachm - 


■ \ ounce 

■ 1 drachm 

■ 1 drachm 

■ 1 drachm 
• 4 grains 

3 grains 
15  grains 
2 ounce 
2 drachms 
^ ounce 

■ 2 drachms 


Tar  water.  A pint  daily. 

Tartar,  cream  of  — 

regenerated  — — 

■ foluble  — — 

emetic,  alterative  — 

as  emetic  ■*— 

Terra  japonica  — - — - 

Tobacco,  an  infufion  of,  1 drachm  to 
a pint  of  water  ; fhould  be  adminif- 
tered  by  table  fpoonfuls ; ftrongly 
diuretic. 

Tin,  powder  of  — — , 

Turmeric  — - 

Turpentine,  fpirits  of  — — 

Tincture  of  aloes  — 

" — compound  — 

of  afafoetida  — 

of  Benzoin,  compound  — 

of  cantharides  — . 

— • of  cardamoms  — 

— of  caflor  — 

— of  catechu  — 

— - of  Peruyian  bark  — 

of  iron,  muriatcd  

- — - of  Columbo  — 

'■ — of  Gentian,  compound  

of  guaiacum  volatile  

c 2 


— 2 drachms — 


20  grains  — 

2 drachms — 

J-  grain  — 

I grain  — 

20  grains  — 40  grains 


1 ounce 
j drachm 
1 ounce 
\ grain 
3 grains 


20  grains 
20  grains 
10  drops 
•i  ounce 
4:  drachm 
~ drachm' 
10  drops 
lo  drops  ■ 
1 drachm 
\ drachm 
1 drachm 
1 drachm 
10  drops 
1 drachm- 
1 clraehm- 
1 drachm 


- I drachm 

- 1 drachm 

- 30  drops 

- 1 ounce 

- 2 drachms 

■ 2 drachms 

■ 40  drops 

■ 40  drops 
* ~ ounce 

■ i~  drachm 

■ 2 drachms 
— 4 ounce 

60  drops 
3 drachms 
3 drachms 
3 drachms 
Tin&ure 
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Tinfture  of  black  hellebore  from 
. — ; — — of  jalap  — — 

* of  lavendar,  compound  — 

— of  myrrh  — — 

of  opium  — — 

camphorated, 


qr  paregoric  elixir 

* of  rhubarb 

of  fenna 

of  fnake-root  - 

of  valerian 

volatile 


}- 


i fcruple  to 
x drachm  — 
20  drops  — 

1 fcruple  — 
10  drops  — 

I drachm  — 


l drachm 
\ ounce 
^ drachms 
i drachm 
40  drops 

3 drachms 


Tormentil,  powder  of 


2 drachms — 
1 drachm  — 
I drachm  — 
1 diachm  — 
10  grains  — 


2 ounces 

1 ounce 

2 drachms 

3 drachms 
2 drachms 
1 drachm 


Valerian,  powder  of  — - — 

Vinegar,  diliilled  — • — 

of  fquills  — — 

- ■ — as  emetic  — 

Verdigris,  violent  emetic  — 

Vitriol,  white,  as  a tonic  -r— 

as  a quickly  \ _ 

operating  emetic  J 

■ blue,  emetic  — — 

yv«t  urfi,  in  powder  — - — 


W 


Water  crefs,  exprefled  juice  of 
Water,  the  Ample  diftilled, 
may  generally  be  given 
Wormwood,  expreffed  juice 
White  lead  — 

Wine,  aloetic  — 

antimonial  — 

Ipecacuana  — 

Rhubarb  — 


20  grains  - 
2 drachms- 
10  drops  - 
j-  ounce  - 

1 grain 

2 grains  < 


- 2 drachma 

- 1 ounce 
-50  drops 

- 1 ounce 

- 2 grains 

- 5 grains 


h 


20  grains  — 

1 drachm 

I grain  , — 
20  grains  — 

3 grains 
1 drachm 

4 ounce  — 

2 ounces 

•|  ounce  — 

3 or  4 oz. 

\ ounce  — 

2 ounces 

1 grain  — 

3 grains 

i ounce  — 

1 ounce 

20  drops  — 

2 drachms 

1 drachm — 

ii  ounce 

•|  ounce  — 

2 ounces 

CON- 
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PART  I. 


OF  THE 

GENERAL  CAUSES  OF  DISEASES. 

n CHAP.  I. 

OF  CHILDREN. 

% 

THE  better  to  trace  difeafes  from  their  original 
caufes,  we  fhall  take  a view  of  the  common 
treatment  of  mankind  in  the  ftate  of  infancy.  In 
this  period  of  our  lives,  the  foundations  of  a good 
or  bad  conftitution  are  generally  laid ; it  is  therefore 
of  importance,  that  parents  be  well  acquainted  with 
•the  various  caufes,  which  may  injure  the  health  of 
their  offspring. 

It  appears  from  the  annual  regifters  of  the  dead, 
that  almoft  one  half  of  the  children  born  in  Great 
Britain  die  under  twelve  years  of  age.  To  many, 
indeed,  this  may  appear  a natural  evil  ; but  on  due 
examination,  it  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  our  own 
creating.  Were  the  death  of  infants  a natural  evil, 
other  animals  would  be  as  liable  to  die  young  as  man* 
l}ut  this  we  find  is  by  no  means  the  cafe. 

It  may  feem  ftrange  that  man,  notwithftanding 
his  fuperior  reafon,  fhould  fall  fo  far  fhoFt  of  other 
animals  in  the  management  of  his  youn<*:  But  our 
furprife  will  foon  ceafe,  if  we  confider  that  btutes, 
guided  by  inffinft,  never  err  in  this  refpedt  • while 
man,  trufting  folely  to  art,  is  feldom  right.  Were 
a catalogue  of  thole  infants  who  perifh  annually  by 
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art  alone  exhibited  to  public  view,  it  would  aftonifh 
moft  people. 

If  parents  are  above  taking  care  of  their  children, 
others  muff  be  employed  for  that  purpofe : thefe 
will  always  endeavour  to  recommend  themfelves  by 
the  appearance  of  extraordinary  fkill  and  addrefs. 
By  this  means  fuch  a number  of  unneceffary  and  de- 
ftruCtive  articles  have  been  introduced  into  the  diet, 
clothing,  &c.  of  infants,  that  it  is  no  wonder  fo 
many  of  them  perifh. 

Nothing  can  be  more  prepofterous  than  a mother 
who  thinks  it  below  her  to  take  care  of  her  own 
child,  or  who  is  fo  ignorant  as  not  to  know  what  is 
proper  to  be  done  for  it.  If  we  fearch  Nature 
throughout,  we  cannot  find  a parallel  to  this.  Every 
other  animal  is  the  nurfe  of  its  own  offspring,  and 
they  thrive  accordingly.  Were  the  brutes  to  bring 
up  their  young  by  proxy,  they  would  fhare  the  fame 
fate  with  thofe  of  the  human  ipecies. 

We  mean  not,  however,  to  impofe  it  as  a tafk, 
upon  every  mother  to  fuckle  her  own  child.  This, 
whatever  fpeculative  writers  may  allege,  is  in  fome 
cafes  impracticable,  and  would  inevitably  prove  de- 
ftruCtive  both  to  the  mother  and  child.  Women  of 
delicate  conftitutions,  fubjeCt  to  hylteric  fits,  or  other 
nervous  affections,  make  Very  bad  nurfes*:  and  thefe 
complaints  are  now  fo  common,  that  it  is  rare  to  find 
a woman  of  fafhion  free  from  them ; fuch  women, 
therefore,  fuppofing  them  willing,  are  often  unable 
to  fuckle  their  own  children. 

Almoft  every  mother  would  be  in  a condition  to 
give  fuck,  did  mankind  live  agreeably  to  Nature; 
but  whoever  confiders  how  far  many  mothers  deviate 
from  her  dictates,  will  not  be  furprifed  to  find  fome 
of  them  unable  to  perform  that  neceffary  office. 
Mothers  who  do  not  eat  a lufficient  quantity  of  folid 
food,  nor  enjoy  the  benefit  of  free  air  and  exercife, 

* I have  known  an  hyfteric  woman  kill  her  child,  by  being 
feized  with  a fit  in  the  night. 
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C2n*neither  have  wholefome  juices  themfelves,  nor  af- 
ford proper  nourishment  to  an  infant.  Hence  children 
who  are  fuckled  by  delicate  women,  either  die  young, 
or  continue  weak  and  fickly  all  their  lives. 

When  we  fay  that  mothers  are  not  always  in  a con- 
dition to  Suckle  their  own  children,  we  would  not  be 
underftood  as  difcouraging  that  practice.  Every  mo- 
ther who  can,  ought  certainly  to  perform  fo  tender 
and  agreeable  an  office  *.  But  fuppofe  it  to  be  out  of 
her  power,  ffie  may,  neverthelels,  be  of  great  fervice 
to  her  child.  The  bufinefs  of  nurfing  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  giving  fuck.  To  a woman  who  abounds 
with  milk,  this  is  the  eafieft  part  of  it.  Numberlefs 
other  offices  are  neceffary  for  a child,  which  the  mo- 
ther ought  at  leaft  to  fee  done. 

A mother  who  abandons  the  fruit  of  her  womb, 
as  loon  as  it  is  born,  to  the  foie  care  of  an  hireling, 
hardly  deferves  that  name.  A child,  by  being 
brought  up  under  the  mother’s  eye,  not  only  Secures 
her  affedtion,  but  may  reap  all  the  advantages  of  a 
parent’s  care,  though  it  be  fuckled  by  another.  How 
can  a mother  be  better  effiployed  than  in  Superintend- 
ing the  nurfery  ? This  is  at  once  the  molt  delightful 
and  important  office;  yet  the  moft  trivial  bufinefs  or 
infipid  amufements  are  often  preferred  to  it  ! A Strong 
proof  both  of  the  bad  tafte  and  wrong  education  of 
modern  females. 

* Many  advantages  would  arife  to  fociety,  as  well  as  to  indi- 
viduals, from  mothers  fuckling  their  own  children.  It  would 
prevent  the  temptation  which  poor  women  are  laid  under  of  aban- 
doning their  children  to  fuckle  thofe  of  the  rich  for  the  fake  of 
gain  ; by  which  means  fociety  lofes  many  of  its  moll  uleful  mem- 
bers, and  mothers  become  in  fome  fenfe  the  murderers  of  their 
own  offspring.  I am  fure  I fpeak  within  the  truth  when  I lay, 
that  not  one  in  twenty  of  thofe  children  live,  who  are  thus  aban- 
doned by  their  mothers.  For  this  reafon  no  mother  (hotild  be  al- 
lowed to  fuckle  another’s  child,  till  her  own  is  either  dead,  or  fit 
to  be  weaned.  A regulation  ol  this  kind  would  fave  many  lives 
among  the  poorer  fort,  and  could  do- no  hurt  to  the  rich,  as  molt 
women  who  make  good  nurfes  are  able  to  fuckle  two  children  rn 
fucceffion  upon  the  fame  milk. 
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It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  more  care  is  not 
beftovved  in  teaching  the  proper  management  of  chil- 
dren to  thofe  whom  Nature  has  defmned  for  mothers. 
This,  inftead  of  being  made  the  principal,  is  feldom 
conhdered  as  any  part  of  female  education.  Is  it  any 
wonder,  when  females  fo  educated  come  to  be  mothers, 
that  they  fhould  be  quite  ignorant  of  the  duties  be- 
longing to  that  chara&er  ? However  ftrange  it  may 
appear,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  many  mothers,  and 
thofe  of  fafhion  too,  are  as  ignorant,  when  they  have 
brought  a child  into  the  world,  of  what  is  to  be  done 
for  it,  as  the  infant  itfelf.  Indeed,  the  mod;  ignorant 
of  the  fex  are  generally  reckoned  moft  knowing  in  the 
.bufinefs  of  nurfing.  Hence,  fenfible  people  become 
the  dupes  of  ignorance  and  fuperftition  •,  and  the 
nurfing  of  children,  inftead  of  being  conduced  by 
reafon,  is  the  refult  of  whim  and  capribe*. 

Were  the  time  that  is  generally  fpent  by  females  in 
the  acquifition  of  trifling  accomplifhments,  employed 
in  learning  how  to  bring  up  their  children ; how  to 
drefs  them  fo  as  not  to  hurt,  cramp,  or  confine  their 
motions ; how  to  feed  them  with  wholefome  and 
nourifhing  food  ; how  to  exercife  their  tender  bodies, 
fo  as  beft  to  promote  their  growth  and  ftrength  : were 
thefe  made  the  objc&s  of  fem  le  inftruction,  mankind 
would  derive  the  greateft  advantages  from  it.  But 
while  the  education  of  females  implies  little  more  than 
what  relates  to  drefs  and  public  fhew,  we  have 
nothing  to  expect  from  them  but  ignorance  even  in 
the  moft  important  concerns. 

* Tacitus,  the  celebrated  Roman  hiftorian,  complains  greatly 
of  the  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  ladies  in  his  time,  with  regard 
to  the  care  of  their  offspring.  He  fays  that,  in  former  times,  the 
gleateft  women  in  Rome  tiled  to  account  it  their  chief  glory  to 
keep  the  houfe  and  attend  their  children  ; but  that  now  the  young 
infant  was  committed  to  the  foie  car£  of  l'ome  poor  Grecian  wench, 
or  other  menial  fervant. — We  are  afraid,  wherever  luxury  and 
effeminacy  prevail,  there  will  be  too  much  ground  for  this  com- 
plaint. 

Did 
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Did  mothers  refled  on  their  own  importance,  and 
lay  ic  to  heart,  th  y would  nnbraie  every  opportunity 
of  informing  themlelves  of  the  duties  which  they  owe 
to  their  infant  offspring.  It  is  their  province,  not 
only  to  form  the  body,  but  alio  to  give  the  min  1 its 
moll  early  bias.  They  have  it  very  much  in  tfv-ir 
power  to  make  men  healthy  or  valetudinary,  uftful  in 
life,  or  the  ptfts  of  lociety. 

But  the  mother  is  not  the  only  perfon  concerned  in 
the  management  of  children.  The  father  has  an 
equal  intere ft  in  their  welfare,  and  ought  to  afhft  in 
every  thing  thac  refpeds  either  the  improvement  of 
the  body  or  mind. 

It  is  pity  that  the  men  fhonld  be  fo  inattentive  to 
this  matter.  Their  negligence  is  one  reaion  why 
females  know  fo  little  of  ir.  Women  will  ever  be 
deflrous  to  excel  in  fuch  accomplifhments  as  recom- 
mend them  to  the  other  fex.  But  men  generally 
keep  at  fuch  a diflance  from  even  the  fmalkft  ac- 
quaintance with  the  affairs  of  the  nurfery,  that  many 
would  reckon  it  an  affront,  were  they  fuppofed  to 
know  any  thing  of  them.  Not  fo,  however,  with  the 
kennel  or  the  ftables : a gentleman  of  the  firft  rank 
is  not  affiamed  to  give  directions  concerning  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  dogs  or  norles,  yet  would  bluffi 
were  lie  furprifed  in  performing  the  lame  office  for 
that  being  who  derived  its  t xi fierce  from  himfelr,  who 
is  the  heir  of  his  fortunes,  and  the  future  hope  of  his 
country. 

Nor  have  phyfi  ians  themfelves  been  fuTciently 
attentive  to  the  management  of  children  : this  has 
been  generally  cunfiuered  as  the  foie  province  of  old 
women,  while  men  of  the  firft  <.  harader  in  phyfic 
have  refufed  to  vifit  mfants  even  when  fick.  Su  h 
contlud  in  the  faculty  has  not  only  cm  fed  this  oraocli 
of  medicine  to  be  negleded,  but  has  alio  encouraged 
the  other  fex  to  a flume  an  abf  luce  tide  to  piefc  ibe 
fo?  children  in  the  moft  dangerous  dilcales.  i he 
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confequence  is,  that  a phyfician  is  feldom  called  till 
the, good  women  have  exhaufted  all  their  fkill  ; when 
his  attendance  can  only  ferve  to  divide  the  blame,  and 
appeafe  the  difconfolate  parents. 

Nudes  fhould  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  dif- 
eafes  •,  but  when  a child  is  taken  ill,  fome  perfon  of 
fikill  ought  immediately  to  be  conlulted  The  dif- 
eafes  of  children  are  generally  acute,  and  the  lead 
delay  is  dangerous. 

Were  phyficians  more  attentive  to  the  difeafes  of 
infants,  they  would  not  only  be  better  qualified  to 
treat  them  properly  when  fick,  but  likewife  to  give 
ufeful  dire&ions  for  their  management  when  well. 
The  difeafes  of  children  are  by  no  means  fo  difficult  to 
be  under ftood  as  many  imagine.  It  is  true,  children 
cannot  tell  their  complaints  ; but  the  caufes  of  them 
may  be  pretty  certainly  difcovered  by  obferving  the 
fymptoms,  and  putting  proper  queftions  to  the  nurfes. 
Befides,  the  difeafes  of  infants  being  lefs  Complicated, 
are  eafier  cured  than  thofe  of  adults*. 

It  is  really  aftonifhing,  that  fo  little  attention  ffiould 
in  general  be  paid  to  the  prefervation  of  infants. 
What  labour  and  expence  are  daily  bellowed  to  prop 
an  old  tottering  carcale  for  a few  years,  while  thou- 
fands  of  thofe  who  might  be  ufeful  in  life,  perifh  with- 
out being  regarded  ! Mankind  are  too  apt  to  value 
things  according  to  their  prefent,  not  their  future,  ufe- 
fulnefs.  Though  this  is  of  all  others  the  mod  erro- 
neous method  of  edimation  ; yet  upon  no  other  prin- 
ciple is  it  poffible  to  account  for  the  general  indif- 
ference with  rcfpedl  to  the  death  of  infants, 

* The  common  opinion,  that  the  difeafes  of  infants  are  hard  to 
difcover  and  difficult  to  cure,  has  deterred  many  phyficians  from 
paying  that  attention  to  them  which  they  de ferve.  1 can,  how- 
ever, from  experience  declare,  that  this  opinion  is  without  foun- 
dation ; and  that  the  difeafes  of  infants  are  neither  fo  difficult  to 
difcover,  nor  fo  ill  to  cure,  as  thofe  of  adults. 
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Of  Difeafed  Parents. 

One  great  fource  of  the  difeafes  of  children  is,  the 
unhealthiness  of  parents.  It  would  be  as  rea- 
fonable  to  exped  a rich  crop  from  a barren  foil,  as 
that  ftrong  and  healthy  children  fhould  be  born  of 
parents  vvhofe  conftitutions  have  been  worn  out  with 
intemperance  or  difeafe. 

An  ingenious  writer*  obferves,  that  on  the  con- 
ftitution  of  mothers  depends  originally  that  of  their 
offspring.  No  one  who  believes  this,  will  be  fur- 
prifed,  on  a view  of  the  female  world,  to  find  difeafes 
and  death  fo  frequent  among  children.  A delicate 
female,  brought  up  within  doors,  an  utter  ftranger 
to  exercife  and  open  air,  who  lives  on  tea  and  other 
flops,  may  bring  a child  into  the  world,  but  it  will 
hardly  be  fit  to  live.  The  firft  blaft  of  difeafe  will 
nip  the  tender  plant  in  the  bud:  or,  lhould  it  ftrug- 
gle  through  a few  years  exiftence,  its  feeble  frame, 
fhaken  with  convulfions  from  every  trivial  caufe,  will 
be  unable  to  perform  the  common  fundions  of  life,  , 
and  prove  a burden  to  fociety. 

If  to  the  delicacy  of  mothers,  we  add  the  irregular 
lives  of  fathers,  we  fhall  fee  further  caufe  to  believe 
that  children  are  often  hurt  by  the  conftitution  of 
their  parents.  A fickly  frame  may  be  originally  in- 
duced by  hardfhips  or  intemperance,  but  chiefly  by 
the  latter.  It  is  impoflible  that  a courle  of  vice  fhould 
not  ipoil  the  belt  conftitution  : and,  did  the  evil  ter- 
minate here,  it  would  be  a juft  puniftiment  for  the 
folly  of  the  fufferer;  but  when  once  a difeafe  is  con- 
traded  and  riveted  in  the  habit,  it  is  entailed  on  pol- 
terity.  What  a dreadful  inheritance  is  the  gout,  the 
fcurvy,  or  the  king’s  evil  to  tranfmit  to  our  offspring! 
how  happy  had  it  been  for  the  heir  of  many  a great 
eftate,  had  he  been  born  a beggar,  rather  than  to  in- 
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herit  his  father’s  fortunes  at  the  expence  of  inheriting 
his  difeafes ! 

A perfon  labouring  under  any  incurable  malady 
ought  not  to  marry.  He  thereby  not  only  Shortens 
his  own  life,  but  tranfmits  mifery  to  others  : but  when 
both  parties  are  deeply  tainted  with  the  fcrophula,  the 
fcurvy,  or  the  like,  the  effeCts  mud  be  hill  worfe. 
If  fuch  have  any  iflhe,  they  muft  be  miferable  indeed. 
Want  of  attention  to  thefe  things,  in  forming  con- 
nections for  life,  has  rooted  out  more  families  than 
plague,  famine,  or  the  fword  ; and  as  lung  as  thefe 
connections  are  formed  from  mercenary  views,  the 
evil  will  be  continued  *. 

In  our  matrimonial  contracts,  it  is  amazing  fo  little 
regard  is  had  to  the  health  and  form  of  the  object. 
Our  fportfmen  know  that  the  generous  courier  cannot 
be  bred  out  of  the  foundered  jade,  nor  the  Lgacious 
fpamel  out  of  the  fnarling  cur.  This  is  fettled  upon 
immutable  laws.  The  man  who  marries  a woman  of 
a fickly  conftirution,  and  delcended  of  unhealthy 
parents,  whatever  his  views  may  be,  cannot  be  faid 
to  aCt  a prudent  parr.  A difeafed  woman  may  prove 
fertile  ; fhould  this  be  the  cafe,  the  family  muft  be- 
come an  infirmary  : what  profpeCt  of  h^ppinefs  the 
father  of  fuch  a family  has,  we  fhall  leave  any  one  to 
judge  f. 

Such  children  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  bom 
of  difeafed  parents,  will  require  to  be  nurled  with 
greater  care  than  others.  This  is  the  only  way  to 

* The  Lacedemonians  condemned  their  king  Archidamus  for 
having  married  a weak,  puny  woman  ; becaufe,  faid  they,  inftead 
of  propagating  a race  of  heroes,  you  will  fill  the  throne  with  a 
progeny  of  changelings. 

f The  Jews,  by  their  laws,  were,  in  certain  cafes,  forbid  to 
have  any  manner  of  commerce  with  the  difeafed ; and  indeed  to 
this  all  wife  legiflators  ought  to  have  a fpecial  regard.  Iu  fome 
countries,  difeafed  perfons  have  a&uallv  been  forbid  to  marry. 
rl  his  is  an  evil  of  a complicated  kind,  a natural  deformity,  and 
political  mifehief ; aud  therefore  requires  a public  confideration. 

make 
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make  amends  for  the  defeats  of  conftitution;  and  it 
will  often  go  a great  length.  A healthy  nurfe,  whole- 
fome  air,  and  fufficient  exercife,  will  do  wonders. 
But  when  thefe  are  negle&ed,  little  is  to  be  expected 
from  any  other  quarter.  The  defects  of  conftitution 
cannot  be  fuppiied  by  medicine. 

Thofe  who  inherit  any  family  difeafe  ought  to  be 
very  circumfpeft  in  their  manner  of  living.  They 
fhould  confider  well  the  nature  of  fuch  dileafe,  and 
guard  againft  it  by  a proper  regimen.  It  is  certain, 
that  family  difeafes  have  often,  by  proper  care,  been 
kept  off  for  one  generation  ; and  there  is  reafon  to 
believe,  that,  by  perfifting  in  the  fame  courfe,  fuciv 
difeafes  might  at  length  be  wholly  eradicated.  This 
is  a fubjetf  very  little  regarded,  though  of  the  greatell 
importance.  Family  conftitutions  are  as  capable  of 
improvement  as  family  eftntts ; and  the  libertine, 
who  impairs  the  one,  does  greater  injury  to  his- 
pofterity,  than  the  prodigal  who  fquanders  away  the 
other. 

% 

Of  the  clothing  of  Children. 

The  clothing  of  an  infant  is  fo  fimple  a matter,  that 
it  is  lurprifing  how  any  perfon  fhould  err  in  it ; yet 
many  children  lofe  their  lives,  and  others  are  deforqa- 
cd,  by  inattention  to  this  article. 

Nature  knov/s  no  ufe  of  clothes  to  an  infant,  but 
to  keep  it  warm.  All  that  is  neceflary  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  is  to  wrap  it  in  a foft  loofe  covering.  Were  a 
mother  left  to  the  dictates  of  Nature  alone,  floe  would 
certainly  purfue  this  courfe.  But  the  bufinefs  of 
drefting  an  infant  has  long  been  out  of  the  hands  of 
mothers,  and  has  at  laft  become  a fecret  which  none 
but  adepts  pretend  to  underftand. 

from  the  moft  early  ages  it  has  been  thought  ne- 
cefiary,  that  a woman  in  labour  fhould  have  fome 
per  Ion  to  attend  her.  This  in  time  became  a buli- 
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nefs ; and,  as  in  all  others,  thofe  who  were  employed 
in  it  drove  to  outdo  one  another  in  the  different 
branches  of  their  profeflion.  The  dreffing  of  a child 
came  of  courfe  to  be  confidered  as  the  midwife’s  pro- 
vince, who  no  doubt  imagined,  that  the  more  dex- 
terity fhe  could  fhew  in  this  article,  the  more  her  fkili 
would  be  admired.  Her  attempts  were  feconded  by 
the  vanity  of  parents,  who,  too  often  defirous  of 
making  a fhew  of  the  infant  as  foon  as  it  was  born, 
were  ambitious  to  have  as  much  finery  heaped  upon 
it  as  pofiible.  Thus  it  came  to  be  thought  as  necef- 
fary  for  a midwife  to  excel  in  bracing  and  dreffing  an 
infant,  as  for  a furgeon  to  be  expert  in  applying 
bandages  to  a broken  limb  ; and  the  poor  child,  as 
foon  as  it  came  into  the  world,  had  as  many  rollers 
and  wrappers  applied  to  its  body,  as  if  every  bone 
' had  been  fra&ured  in  the  birth  ; while  thefe  were  of- 
ten fo  tight,  as  not  only  to  gall  and  wound  its  tender 
frame,  but  even  to  o.bftrudt  the  motion  of  the  heart, 
lungs,  and  other  organs  neceffary  for  life. 

In  moll  parts  of  Britain,  the  practice  of  rolling 
children  with  fo  many  bandages  is  now,  in  fome  mea- 
lure,  laid  afide ; but  it  would  {fill  be  a difficult  taik 
to  perfuade  the  generality  of  mankind,  that  the  fhape 
of  an  infant  does  not  entirely  depend  on  the  care  of 
the  midwife.  So  far,  however,  are  all  her  endeavours 
to  mend  the  fhape  from  being  fuccefsful,  that  they 
conftantly  operate  the  contrary  way,  and  mankind 
become  deformed  in  proportion  to  the  means  ufed 
to  prevent  it.  How  little  deformity  of  body  is 
to  be  found  among  uncivilized  nations  ? So  little 
indeed,  that  it  :s  vulgarly  believed  they  put  all  their 
deformed  children  to  death.  The  truth  is,  they 
hardly  know  fuch  a thing  as  a deformed  child. 
Neither  ffiould  we,  if  we  followed  their  example. 
Savage  nations  never  think  of  manacling  their  chil- 
dren. They  allow  them  the  full  ufe  of  every  organ, 
carry  them  abroad  in  the  open  air,  wafli  their  bodies 
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daily  in  cold  water,  &c.  By  this  management,  their 
children  become  fo  itrong  and  hardy,  that  by  the 
time  our  puny  infants  get  out  of  the  nurfe’s  arms, 
theirs  are  able  to  fhift  for  themlclves  *. 

Among  brute  animals,  no  art  is  neceffary  to  pro- 
cure a fine  fhape.  1 hough  many  of  them  are  ex- 
tremely delicate  when  they  come  into  the  world,  yet 
we  never  find  them  grow  crooked  for  want  of  twad- 
dling bands.  Is  Nature  lefs  generous  to  the  human 
kind  ? No:  but  we  take  the  bufinefs  out  of  Nature’s 
hands. 

Not  only  the  analogy  of  other  animals,  but  the 
very  feelings  of  infants  tell  us,  they  ought  to  be  kept 
eafy  and  free  from  all  prefifure.  They  cannot  in- 
deed tell  their  complaints-,  but  they  can  fhew  figns  of 
pain  ; and  this  they  never  fail  to  do,  by  crying  when 
hurt  by  their  clothes.  No  fooner  are  they  freed 
from  their  bracings,  than  they  feern  pleafed  and  hap- 
py : yet,  ftrange  infatuation  ! the  moment  they 
hold  their  peace,  they  are  again  committed  to  their 
chains. 

If  we  confider  the  body  of  an  infant  as  a bundle 
of.  foft  pipes,  replenifhed  with  fluids  in  continual  mo- 
tion, the  danger  of  preflure  will  appear  in  the  ftrongeft 
light.  Nature,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  growth 
of  children,  has  formed  their  bod  es  foft  and  flexi- 
ble ; and  left  they  fhould  receive  any  injury  from 
preflure  in  the  womb,  has  furrounded  the  fat  us 
every  where  with  fluids.  This  (hews  the  care  which 
Nature  takes  to  prevent  all  unequal  preflure  on  the 
bodies  of  infants,  and  to  defend  them  againft  every 
thing  that  might  in  the  leaft  cramp  or  confine  theft- 
motions. 

* A friend  of  mine,  who  was  feveral  years  on  the  coaft  of  Af* 
rica,  tells  me,  that  the  natives  neither  put  any  clothes  upon  their 
children,  nor  apply  to  their  bodies  bandages  of  any  kind,  but  lay 
them  on  a pallet,  and  fuffer  them  to  tumble  about  at  pleafure;  yet 
diey  are  all  ftrait,  and  feldom  have  any  difeafe. 

Even 
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Even  the  bones  of  an  infant  are  fo  foft  and  cartila- 
ginous, that  they  readily  y.eld  to  the  flighted  pref- 
fure,  and  eafily  a flu  me  a bad  fhape,  which  can  never 
after  be  remedied.  Hence  it  is,  that  fo  many  people 
appear  with  high  fhoulders,  crooked  fpines,  and  flat 
breads,  who  were  as  well  proportioned  at  their 
births  as  others,  but  had  the  misfortune  to  be  (quetzed 
out  of  fhape  by  the  application  of  days  and  band- 
ages. 

Preflure,  by  obftru&ing  the  circulation,  likewife 
prevents  the  equal  didnbution  of  rourifhment  to 
the  different  parts  of  tne  body,  by  which  means 
the  growth  becomes  unequal.  One  part  grows  roo 
large,  while  another  remains  too  imail ; and  thus 
in  time  the  whole  frame  becomes  oifproporiioned 
and  mifhapen.  To  this  we  mud  add,  thar  when 
a child  is  cramped  in  its  clothes,  it  na  u rally  fhnnks 
from  the  parr  that  is  hurt ; and,  by  pu  ting  its  body 
into  unnatural  poflures,  it  becomes  deformed  by 
habit. 

Deformity  of  body  may  indeed  proceed  from  weak- 
nefs  or  diirafe-,  but  in  general,  it  is  the  effect  of 
improper  clothing.  Nine-tenths,  at  lead,  of  the  de- 
formity among  mankind,  mud  be  imputed  to  this 
caufe.  A deformed  b dy  is  not  only  difagreeable  to 
the  eye,  but  by  a bad  figure  both  the  animal  and  vi- 
tal functions  mud  be  impeded,  and  of  courle  health 
impaired.  Hence  few  people  remarkably  mifhapen 
are  drong  or  healthy. 

The  new  motions  which  commence  at  the  birth, 
as  the  circulation  of  the  whole  mals  of  blood  through 
the  lungs,  refpiration,  the  peridaltic  motion,  &c. 
afford  another  drong  argument  for  keeping  the  body 
of  an  infant  free  from  all  preflure.  Thcfe  organs, 
not  having  been  accuflomed  to  move,  are  eafily  Hop- 
ped; but  when  this  happens,  death  mudenfue.  Hardly 
any  method  could  be  devifed  more  effe&ually  to  dop 
thefc  motions,  than  bracing  the  body  too  tight  th 
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rollers  * and  bandages.  Were  thefe  to  be  applied  in 
the  fame  manner  to  the  body  of  an  adult  for  an  equal 
length  of  time,  they  would  hardly  fail  to  hurt  the  di- 
geftion  and  make  him  fick.  How  much  m ire  hurt- 
ful they  mult  prove  to  the  tender  bodies  of  infants, 
we  fhall  leave  any  one  to  judge. 

Whoever  confulers  thefe  things  will  not  be  lurprifed, 
that  fo  many  children  die  of  convulfions  foon  after 
the  birth.  Thefe  fits  are  generally  attributed  to  lome 
inward  caufe;  but  in  fadl  they  oftener  proceed  from 
our  own  imprudent  conduct.  I have  known  a child 
feized  with  convuifion-fits  foon  after  the  midwife  had 
done  Twaddling  it,  who,  upon  taking  off  the  rollers  and 
bandages,  was  immediately  relieved,  and  never  had 
the  dileafe  afterwards.  Numerous  examples  of  this 
might  be  given,  were  they  necefiary. 

It  would  be  fafer  to  fallen  the  clothes  of  an  infant 
with  firings  than  pins,  as  thefe  often  gall  and  irritate 
their  tender  fkins,  and  occafion  diforders.  Pins  have 
been  found  flicking  above  half  an  inch  into  the  body 
of  a child,  after  ic  had  died  of  convulfion-fits,  which 
in  all  probability  proceeded  from  that  caufe. 

Children  are  not  only  hurt  by  the  tightnefs  of  their 
clothes,  but  alio  by  the  quantity.  Every  child  has 
fome  degree  of  fever  after  the  birth;  and  if  it  be  load- 
ed with  too  many  clothes,  the  fever  mull  be  in- 
creafed.  But  this  is  not  all;  the  child  is  generally 
laid  in  bed  with  the  mother,  who  is  often  likewife 
fevcrilh ; to  which  we  may  add  the  heat  of  the  bed- 
chamber, the  wines,  and  other  heating  things,  too 
frequently  given  to  children  immediately  after  the 
birth.  When  all  thefe  are  combined,  which  does  not 
feldom  happen,  they  muft  increafe  the  fever  to  luch 
a degree  as  will  endanger  the  life  of  the  infant. 

* This  is  by  no  means  inveighing  againlt  a thing  that  does  not 
happen. . In  many  parts  of  Britain  at  this  day,  a roller,  eight  or 
ten  feet  in  length,  is  applied  tightly  round  the  child’s  body  .as  foon 
<is  it  is  born. 
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The  danger  of  keeping  infants  too  hot  will  further 
appear,  if  we  confider  that,  after  they  have  been  for, 
i'ome  rime  in  the  fituation  mentioned  above,  they  are 
often  fent  into  the  countrv  to  be  nurfed  in  a cold 
houfe.  Is  it  any  wonder,  if  a child,  from  fuch  a 
tranfition,  catches  a mortal  cold,  or  contracts  lome 
other  fatal  difeafe  ? When  an  infant  is  kept  too  hot, 
its  lungs,  not  being  iufficiently  expanded,  are  apt  to 
remain  weak  and  flaccid  for  life ; hence  proceed 
coughs,  confumptions,  and  other  difeafes  of  the 
breaft. 

It  would  anfwer  little  purpofe  to  fpecify  the  parti- 
cular fpecies  of  dreis  proper  for  an  infant.  Thefe 
will  always  vary  in  different  countries,  according  to 
cuftom  and  the  humour  of  parents.  The  great  rule 
to  be  obferved  is.  That  a child  have  no  'more  clothes  than 
are  vecejjary  to  keep  it  warmy  and  that  they  hi  quite  eafy 
for  its  body. 

Stays  are  the  very  bane  of  infants.  A volume 
would  not  fuffice  to  point  out  all  the  bad  effcds  of 
this  ridiculous  piece  of  drefs  both  on  children  and 
adults.  The  madnefs  in  favour  of  flays  feems,  how- 
ever, to  be  fomewhat  abated  ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  world  will,  in  time,  become  wife  enough1  to  know, 
that  the  human  fhape  does  not  folely  depend  upon 
whale-bone  and  bend  leather*. 

I fhall  only  add  with  refpedt  to  the  clothes  of  chil- 
dren, that  they  ought  to  be  kept  thoroughly  clean. 
Children  perfpire  more  than  adults ; and  if  their 
• clothes  be  not  frequently  changed,  they  become  very 


* Stays  made  of  bend-leather  are  worn  by  all  the  women  of  lower 
llation  in  many  parts  of  England. 

I am  lorry  to  underhand,  that  there  arc  ftill  mothers  mad 
enough  to  lace  their  daughters  very  tijrht  in  order  to  improve 
their  Ihape.  As  reafoning  would  be  totally  loft  upon  fuch  people, 
I fhall  beg  leave  juft  to  alk  them,  Why  there  are  ten  deformed 
women  for  one  man?  and  like  wife  to  recommend  to  their  pernlal 
a fliort  moral  precept,  which  forbids  vs  to  //form  the  human 
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hurtful.  Dirty  clothes  not  only  gall  and  fret  the  ten- 
der fkins  of  infants,  but  likeWife  occafion  ill  fmells  ; 
and,  what  is  worfe,  tend  to  produce  vermin  and  cu- 
taneous difeafes. 

Cleanlinefs  is  not  only  agreeable  to  the  eye,  but 
tends  greatly  to  preferve  the  health  of  children.  It 
promotes  the  perfpiration,  and,  by  that  means,  frees 
the  body  from  fuperfluous  humours,  which,  if  retain- 
ed, could  not  fail  to  occafion  difeafes.  No  mother 
or  nurfe  can  have  any  excufe  for. allowing  a child  to 
be  dirty.  Poverty  may  oblige  her  to  give  it  coarfe 
clothes-,  but  if  lhe  does  not  keep  them  clean,  it  mud 
be  her  own  fault. 

Of  the  Food  of  Children. 

Nature  not  only  points  out  the  food  proper  for  an 
infant,  but  .actually  prepares  it.  This,  however,  is 
not  fufficient  to  prevent  fome  who  think  themfelves 
wifer  than  Nature,  from  attempting  to  bring  up  their 
children  without  her’  provifion.  Nothing  can  jfhew 
the  dilpofition  which  mankind  have  to  depart  from 
Nature  more  than  their  endeavouring  to  bring  up 
children  without  the  bread.  The  mother’s  milk,  or 
that  of  a healthy  nurfe,  is  unquedionably  the  bed  food 
for  an  infant.  Neither  art  nor  nature  can  afford  a 
proper  fubditute  for  it.  Children  may  feem  to  thrive 
for  a few  months  without  the  bread  j but  when  teeth- 
ing, the  fmall-pox,  and  other  difeafes  incident  to  child- 
hood, come  on,  they’ generally  perifh. 

A child,  loon  after  the  birth,  fhews  an  inclination 
to  luck  and  there  is  no  reafon  why  it  fhould  not 
be  gratified.  It  is  true,  the  mother’s  milk  does  not 
always  come  immediately  after  the  birth  ; but  this 
is  the  way  to  bring  it : befides,  the  fird  milk  that 
the  child  can  fqueeze  out  of  the  bread  anlwers  the 
purpofe  of  cleanfing,  better  than  all  the  drugs  in 
the  apothecary’s  (hop,  and  at  the  fame  time  pre- 
vents 
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vents  inflammations  of  the  breaft,  fevers,  and  other 
difcafes  incident  to  mothers. 

It  is  ftrange  how  people  came  to  think  that  the 
iii  it  thing  given  to  a child  ihould  be  drugs.  This 
is  beginning  with  medicine  by  times,  and  no  wonder 
if  they  generally  end  with  it.  It  fometimes  hap- 
pens, indeed,  that  a child  does  not  difcharge  the 
meconium  fo  foon  as  could  be  wiihed  •,  this  has  in- 
duced phyficians,  in  fuch  cafes,  to  give  forrething 
of  an  opening  nature  to  cleanfe  the  firft  pafiages. 
Midwifes  have  improved  upon  this  hint,  and  never 
fail  to  give  fyrups,  oils,  &c.  whether  they  be  necef- 
fary  or  not'.  Cramming  an  infant  with  fuch  indigefti- 
ble  fluff  as  foon  as  it  is  born,  can  hardly  fail  to  make 
it  Tick,  and  is  more  likely  to  occafion  difeafes  than  to 
prevent  them.  Children  are  feldom  long  after  the 
birth  without  having  paffage  both-  by  ftool  and 
urine ; though  thefe  evacuations  may  be  wanting 
for  l'ome  time  without  any  danger.  But  if  children 
muft  have  fomething  before  they  be  allowed  the 
bread,  let  it  be  a little  thin  water  papv  to  which  may 
be  added  an  equal  quantity  of  new  milk  ; or  rather 
water  alone,  with  the  addition  of  a little  raw  fugar. 
If  this  be  given  without  any  wines  or  fpiceries,  it  will 
neither  heat  the  blood,  load  the  ftomach,  nor  occa- 
fion gripes. 

Upon  the  firft  fight  of  an  infant,  ahnoft  every 
perfon  is  ftruck  with  the  idea  of  its  being  weak, 
feeble,  and  wanting  fupport.  This  naturally  iug- 
gefls  the  need  of  cordials.  Accordingly  wines  are 
univerfally  mixed  with  the  firft  food  of  children. 
Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  this  way  of  rea- 
foning,  or  more  hurtful  to  infants  than  the  conduit 
founded  upon  it.  Children  require  very  little  food 
for  feme  time  after  the  birth;  and  what  they  receive 
fhould  be  thin,  weak,  light,  and  of  a cooling  qua- 
lity. A very  fmall  quantity  of  wine  is  fufficient  to 
heat  and  inflame  :hc  blood  of  an  infant;  but  evtiy 
q/  perfon 
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perfon  converfant  in  thefe  matters  mult  know,  that 
molt  of  the  difeafes  of  infants  proceed  from  the  heat 
of  their  humours. 

If  the  mother  or  nurfe  has  enough  of  milk,  the 
child  will  need  little  or  no  other  food  before  the  third 
or  fourth  month.  It  will  then  be  proper  to  give  it, 
once  or  twice  a day,  a little  of  fome  food  that  is  eafy 
of  digeftion,  as  water- pap,  milk-pottage,  weak  broth 
with  bread  in  it,  and  fuch  like.  This  will  eafe  the 
mother,  will  accuftom  the  child  by  degrees  to  take 
food,  and  will  render  the  weaning  both  lefs  difficult 
and  lefs  dangerous.  All  great  and  fudden  tranfuions 
are  to  be  avoided  in  nurfing.  For  this  purpofe,  the 
food  of  children  ought  not  orvly  to  be  fimple,  but  to 
refemble,  as  nearly  as  poffible,  the  properties  of  milk. 
Indeed  milk  itfelf  Ihould  make  a principal  part  of 
their  food,  not  only  before  they  are  weaned,  but  for 
fome  time  after. 

Next  to  milk,  we  would  recommend  good  light 
bread.  Bread  may  be  given  to  a child  as  foon  as  it 
ffievvs  an  inclination  to  chew,  and  it  may  at  all  times 
be  allowed  as  much  plain  bread  as  it  will  eat.  The 
very  chewing  of  bread  will  promote  the  cutting  of  the 
teeth,  and  the  difcharge  of  faliva,  while,  by  mixing 
with  the  nurfe’s  milk  in  the  ftomach,  it  will  afford  an 
excellent  nourifhment.  Children  difcover  an  early  in- 
clination to  chew  whatever  is  put  into  their  hands. 
Parents  obferve  the  inclination,  but  generally  miftake 
the  object.  Inftead  of  giving  the  child  fomething 
which  may  at  once  exercife  its  gums  and  afford  it 
nourifhment,  they  commonly  put  into  its  hands  a 
piece  of  hard  metal,  or  impenetrable  coral.  A cruft; 
of  bread  is  the  beft  gum-ltick.  It  not  only  anfweis 
the  purpofe  better  than  any  thing  elfe,  but  has  the- ad- 
ditional properties  of  nouriffiing  the  child  and  carry- 
ing the  faliva  down  to  the  ftomach,  which  is  too  va- 
luable a liquor  to  be  loft. 
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Bread,  befides  being  ufed  dry,  may  be  many  ways 
prepared  into  food  for  children.  One  of  thebeft  me- 
thods is  to  boil  it  in  water,  afterwards  pouring  the 
■water  off,  and  mixing  with  the  bread  a proper  quan- 
tity  of  new  milk  unboiled.  Milk  is  both  more  whole- 
fome  and  nourifhing  this  way  than  boiled,  and  is  lefs 
apt  to  occafion  coftivenefs.  For  a child  farther  ad- 
vanced, bread  may  be  mixed  in  veal  or  chicken  broth, 
made  into  puddings,  or  the  like.  Bread  is  a proper 
food  for  children  at  all  times,  provided  it  be  plain, 
made  of  wholefome  grain,  and  well  fermented';  but 
when  enriched  with  fruits,  fugars,  or  fuch  things,  it 
becomes  very  unwholefome. 

It  is  foon  enough  to  allow  children  animal  food 
when  they  have  got  teeth  to  eat  it.  They  fhould 
never  tafte  it  till  after  they  are  weaned,  and  even  then 
they  ought  to  ufe  it  fparingly.  Indeed,  when  chil- 
dren live  wholly  on  vegetable  food,  it  is  apt  to  four 
on  their  ftomachs  *,!  bur,  on  the  other  hand,  too  much 
flefh  heats  the  body  and  occafions  fevers  and  other  in- 
flammatory difeafes.  This  plainly  points  out  a due 
mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  as  moft  proper 
for  children. 

Fe«v  things  prove  more  hurtful  to  infants  than  the 
common  method  of  fweetening  their  food.  It  entices 
them  to  take  more  than  they  ought  to  do,  which 
makes  them  grow  fat  and  bloated.  It  is  pretty  cer- 
tain, if  the  food  of  children  were  quite  plain,  that 
they  would  never  take  more’than  enough.  Their  ex- 
ceffes  are  entirely  owing  to  nurfes.  If  a child  be  gorged 
with  food  at  all  hours,  and  enticed  to  take  it,  by 
making  it  fweet  and  agreeable  to  the  palate,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  fuch  a child  Ihould  in  time  be  induced  to 
crave  more  food  than  it  ought  to  have? 

Children  may  be  hurt  by  too  little  as  well  as  too 
much  food.  After  a child  is  weaned,  it  ought  to  be 
fed  four  or  five  times  a-day  •,  but  fhould  never  be 
accuftomed  to  eat  in  the  niglu  j neither  lhould  it  have 

too 
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too  much  at  a time.  Children  thrive  beft  with  fmall 
quantities  of  food  frequently  given.  This  neither 
overloads  the  ftomach  nor  hurts  the  digeftion,  and  is 
certainly  moft  agreeable  to  nature. 

Writers  on  nurfing  have  inveighed  with  fuch  vehe- 
mence againft  giving  children  too  much  food,  that 
many  parents,  by  endeavouring  to  fhun  that  error, 
have  run  into  the  oppolite  extreme,  and  ruined  the 
conftitutions  of  their  children.  But  the  error  of 
pinching  children  in  their  food  is  more  hurtful  than 
the  other  extreme.  Nature  has  many  ways  of  reliev- 
ing herfelf  when  overcharged  ; but  a child,  who  is 
pinched  with  hunger,  will  never  become  a ftrong  or 
healthy  man.  That  errors  are  frequently  committed 
on  both  fides,  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge;  but  where 
one  child  is  hurt  by  the  quantity  of  its  food,  ten  fut- 
ferfrom  the  quality.  This  is  the  principal  evil,  and 
claims  our  ftritfteft  attention. 

Many  people  imagine,  that  the  food  which  they 
themfelves  love  cannot  be  bad  for  their  children:  but 
this  notion  is  very  abfurd.  In  the  more  advanced 
periods  of  life  we  often  acquire  an  inclination  for  foodg 
which  when  children  we  could  not  endure.  Befides, 
there  are  many  things  that  by  habit  may  agree  very 
well  with  the  ftomach  of  a grown  perfon,  which  would 
be  hurtful  to  a child  : as  high-feafoned,  falted,  and 
imoke-dried  provifions,  &c.  It  would  alio  be  impro- 
per to  feed  children  with  fat  meat,  ftrong  broths,  rich 
loups,  or  the  like. 

All  ftrong  liquors  are  hurtful  to  children.  Some 
parents  teach  their  children  to  guzzle  ale,  and  other 
fermented  liquors,  at  every  meal.  Such  a practice 
cannot  fail  to  do  mifehief.  Thefe  children  feldom 
efcape  the  violence  of  the  fmall-pox,  mealies,  hboping 
c°ugh,  or  fome  inflammatory  diforder.  Milk,  water, 
butter-milk,  or  whey,  are  the  moft  proper  for  children 
to  drink.  If  they  have  any  thing  ftronger,  it  may  be 
fine  fmall  beer,  or  a little  wine  mixed  with  water. 
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The  ftomaehs  of  children  can  digeft  well  enough  with- 
out the  afliftance  of  warm  ftimulants:  befides,  being 
naturally  hot,  they  are  eafily  hurt  by  every  thing  of  a 
heating  quality. 

Few  tnings  are  more  hurtful  to  children  than  unripe 
fruits.  They  weaken  the  powers  of  digeftion,  and 
lour  and  relax  the  ftomach,  by  which  means  it  be- 
comes a proper  nett  for  infedts.  Children  indeed  fhew 
a great  inclination  for  fruit,  and  I am  apt  to  believe, 
that  if  good  ripe  fruit  were  allowed  them  in  proper 
quantity,  it  would  have  no  bad  effcdls.  We  never 
find  a natural  inclination  wrong,  if  properly  regulated. 
Fruits  are  generally  of  a cooling  nature,  and  correct 
the  heat  and  acrimony  of  the  humours.  This  is  what 
moft  children  require;  only, care  Ihould  be  taken  left 
they  exceed.  Indeed  the  beft  way  to  prevent  children 
from  going  to  excefs  in  the  ufe  of  fruit,  or  eating  that 
•which  is  bad,  is  to  allow  them  a proper  quantity  of 
what  is  good  *. 

Roots  which  contain  a crude  vifeid  juice  Ihould 
be  Iparingly  given  to  children.  They  fill  the  body 
with  grot's  humours;  and  tend  to  produce  eruptive 
difeafes.  This  caution  is  peculiarly  neceffary  for 
the  poor ; glad  to  obtain  at  a fmall  price  what  will 
fill  the  bellies  of  their  children,  they  fluff  them  two 
or  three  times  a day  with  crude  vegetables.  Children 
had  better  eat  a imaller  quantity  of  food  which  yield* 
a wholefomc  nourifhmcnt,  than  be  crammed  witn 
what  their  digeftive  powers  are  unable  properly  to  al- 
fimilate. 


* Children  are  always  fickly  in  the  fruit  fen fon,  which  mar  be 
thus  accounted  for  : Two-thirds  of  the  fruit  which  comes  to  mar- 
ket in  this  country  is  really  unripe ; and  children  not  being  in  a 
condition  to  judge  for  thcmfelves,  eat  whatever  they  can  lay  then 
hands  upon,  which  often  proves  little  better  than  a poifon  to  their 
tender  bowels.  Servants,  and  others  who  have  the  care  of  chil- 
dren, ihould  be  briefly  fiirbid  to  give  them  any  fruit  without  the 
knowledge  of  their  parents. 
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Butter  ought  likewife  to  be  fparingly  given  to  chil- 
dren. It  both  relaxes  the  ftomach,  and  produ  es  grof$ 
humours.  Indeed,  raoft  things  that  are  fat  or  oily, 
have  this  effeft.  Burter  when  faked,  becomes  kill 
more  hurtful.  Inftead  of  butter,  fo  liberally  given  to 
children  in  mod  parts  of  Britain,  we  would  recom- 
mend honey.  Children  who  eat  honey  are  feldom 
troubled  with  worms  : they  are  alfo  lefs  fubjedt  to  cu- 
taneous difeafes,  as  itch,  lcabbed  head,  &c. 

Many  people  err  in  thinking  that  the  diet  of  chil- 
dren ought  to  be  altogether  moilt.  When  children 
live  entirely  upon  flops,  it  relaxes  their  l'olids,  ren- 
ders them  weak,  and  difpofes  them  ro  the  rickets, 
the  fcrophula,  and  other  glandular  difordcrs.  Re- 
laxation is  one  of  the  molt  general  cauies  of  the 
difeafes  of  children.  Every  thing  therefore  which 
tends  to  unbrace  their  folids,  ought  to  be  carefully 
avoided. 

We  would  not  be  underflood  by  thefe  obfervations 
as  confining  children  to  any  particular  kind  of  food. 
Their  diet  may  be  frequently  varied,  provided  always 
that  fufficient  regard  be  had  to  fimplicity. 

Of  the  Exercife  of  Children. 

Of  all  the  caufes  which  confpire  to  render  the  life 
of  man  fnort  and  miferable,  none  has  greater  influence 
than  the  want  of  proper  Exercise  : healthy  parents, 
wholefome  food,  and  proper  clothing,  will  avail  little, 
where  exercife  is  neglected.  Sufficient  exercife  will 
make  up  for  feveral  defects  in  nurfing  ; buc  nothing 
can  fupply  the  want  of  it.  It  is  ablolutely  neceffary  to 
the  health,  the  growth,  and  the  ftrength  of  children. 

The  defire  of  exercife  is  coeval  with  life  itfelf. 
Were  this  principle  attended  ro,  many  difeafes  might 
be  prevented.  But,  while  indolence  and  fedentary 
employments  prevent  two-thirds  of  mankind  from 
either  taking  fufficient  exercife  themfelves,  or  giving 
it  to  their  children,  what  have  we  to  expedt  buc  dif- 
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eales  and  deformity  among  their  offspring  ? The 
rickets,  for  deftrudive  to  children,  never  appeared 
in  Britain  till  manufadures  bc-gan  to  flourilh,  and 
people,  attraded  by  the  love  of  gain,  left  the  coun- 
try to  follow  fedentary  employments  in  great  towns. 
It  is  amongft  thefe  people  that  this  difeafe  chiefly 
prevails,  and  not  only  deforms  but  kills  many  of  their 
offspring. 

The  condud  of  other  young  animals  (hews  the  pro- 
priety of  giving  exercife  to  children.  Every  other 
animal  makes  ufe  of  its  organs  of  motion  as  foon  as 
it  can,  and  many  of  them,  even  when  under  no  necel- 
fity  of  movingdn  quell:  of  food,  cannot  be  retrained 
without  force.  This  is  evidently  the  cafe  with  the 
calf,  the  lamb,  and  mod  other  young  animals.  If 
thefe  creatures  were  not  permitted  to  trifle  about  and 
take  exercife,  they  would  foon  die  or  become  dif- 
eafed.  The  fame1  inclination  appears  very  early  in 
the  human  fpecies ; but  as  they  are  not  able  to  take 
exercife  themfelves,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  their  parents 
and  nurds  to  aflill  them. 

Children  may  be  exercifed  various  ways.  The  beft 
method,  while  they  are  light,  is  jo  carry  them  about 
it  the  nurfe’s  arms*.  This  gives  the  nurfe  an  oppor- 
tunity of  talking  , to  the  child,  and  of  pointing  out 
every  thing  that-  may  pleafe  and  delight  its  fancy.  Be- 
fides,  it  is  much  fafer  than  fwinging  an  infant  in  a 
machine,  or  leaving  it  to  the  care  of  fuch  as  are  not 
fit  to  take  care  of  themfelves.  Nothing  can  be  more 
abfurd  than  to  fet  one  child  to  keep  another  •,  this 
condud  has  proved  fatal  to  many  infants,  and  has 
rendered  others  miferable  for  life. 

' When  children  begin  to  walk,  the  fafeft  and  belt 
method  of  leading  them  about,  is  by  the  hands.  The 

*■  The  nurfe  ought  to  be  careful  to  keep  the  child  in  a proper 
pofition  ; as  deformity  is  often  the  confequence  of  inattention  to 
this  circumftance.  Its  fituation  ought  alfo  to  be  frequently 
changed.  I have  known  a child’s  legs  bent  all  on  one  fide,  by  the 
nurfe  carrying  it  conftantly  on  one  arm. 
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common  way,  of  Twinging  them  in  leading  firings, 
fixed  to  their  backs,  has  feveral  bad  confequences. 
It  rriakes  them  throw  their  bodies  forward,  and  prefs 
with  their  whole  weight  upon  the  flomach  and  bread; 
by  this  means  the  breathing  is  obdructed,  the  bread 
flattened,  and  the  bowels  comprdfed  ; which  mud 
hurt  the  digedion,  and  occafion  confumptions  of  the 
lungs,  and  other  difeafes. 

It  is  a common  notion,  that  if  children  are  fet  upon 
their  feet  too  loon,  their  legs  will  become  crooked. 
There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  very  reverfe  of 
this  is  true.  . Every  member  acquires  drength  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  exercifed.  The  limbs  of  children  are 
weak  indeed,  but  their  bodies  are  proportionally  light; 
and  had  they  (kill  to  dircdt  themfelves,  they  would 
foon  be  able  to  fupport  their  own  weight.  Whoever 
heard  of  any  other  animal  that  became  crooked  by 
ufing  its  legs  too  foon  ? Indeed,  if  a child  is  not  per- 
mitted to  make  any  ufe  of  its  legs  till  a confideiable 
time  after  the  birth,  and  be  then  fet  upon  them  with 
its  whole  weight  at  once,  there  may  be  forne  danger; 
but  this  proceeds  entirely  from  the  child’s  not  hav- 
ing been  accudomed  to  ufe  its  legs  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

Mothers  of  the  poorer  fort  think  they  are  great 
gainers  by  making  their  children  lie  or  fit  while  they 
themfelves  work.  In  this  they  are  greatly  midakeru 
By  negle&ing  to  give  their  children  excrcife,  they  are 
obliged  to  keep  them  a long  time  before  they  can  do 
any  thing  for  themfelves,  and  to  fpegd  more  on  medi- 
cine than  would  have  paid  for  proper  care. 

lo  take  ca^e  of  their  children,  is  the  mod  ufeful 
bufinefs  in  which  even  the  poor  can  be  employed : 
but  alas  ! it  is  not  always  in  their  power.  Poverty 
o.ten  obliges  them  to  negledl  their  offspring  in 
order  to  procure  the  neceflaries  of  life.  When  tilais 
is  the  cafe,  it  becomes  the  intered  as  well  as  the 
duty  of  the  public  to  afiid  them.  Ten  thoufand 
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times  more  benefit  would  acrue  to  the  State,  by  en- 
abling the  poor  to  bring  up  their  own  children,  than 
from  all  the  hofpitals  # that  ever  can  be  ere&ed  for 
that  purpofe. 

Whoever  confiders  the  ftrutture  of  the  human  body 
will  foon  be  convinced  of  the  neceflity  of  exercife 
for  the  health  of  children.  The  body  is  compofed 
of  an  infinite  number  of  tubes,  whole  fluids  can- 
not be  pufhed  on  without  the  action  and  preffure 
of  the  mufcles.  But,  if  the  fluids  remain  ina&ive, 
obllruclions  mull  happen,  and  the  humours  will 
of  courfe  be  vitiated,  which  cannot  fail  to  occafion 
difeafes.  Nature  has  furnifhed  both  the  veflels 
which  carry  the  blood  and  lymph  with  numerous 
valves,  in  order  that  the  action  of  ev'ery  mufcle 
might  pufh  forward  their  contents ; but  without 
action,  this  admirable  contrivance  can  have  no  ef- 
fect. This  part  of  the  animal  oeconomy  proves  to  a 
demonftration  the  neceflity  of  exercife  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  health. 

Arguments  to  fhew  the  importance  of  exercife 
might  be  drawn  from  every  part  of  the  animal  ceco- 
nomy  without  exercile,  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
cannot  be  properly  carried  on,  nor  the  different 
fecretions  duly  performed  ; without  exercife,  the  fluids 
cannot  be  properly  prepared,  nor  the  folids  ren- 
dered ftrong  or  firm.  _ The  a&ion  of  the  heart,  the 
motion  of  the  lungs,  and  all  the  vital  functions  are 
greatly  aflifled  by  exercife.  But  to  point  out  the 

* If  it  were  made  the  intereft  of  the  poor  to  keep  their  chil- 
dren alive,  we  fliould  lofe  very  few  of  them.  A fmali  premium 
given  annually  to  eacli  poor  family,  for  every  child  they  have  alive 
^at  the  year’s  end,  would  fave  more  ipfant  lives  than  if  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  crown  were  expended  on  hofpitals  for  this  pnrpofe. 
This  would  make  the  poor  efteem  fertility  a blcfling ; whereas 
many  of  them  think  it  the  greateft  curfe  that  can  befal  them; 
and  in  place  of  w idling  their  children  to  live,  fp  far  docs  poverty 
get  the  better  of  natural  afFetftion,  that  they  are  often  very  happy 
when  they  die. 
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manner  in  which  thefe  effects  are  produced,  would 
lead  us  further  into  the  ceconomy  of  the  human  body, 
than  moft  of  thofe  for  whom  this  treatife  is  intended 
would  be  able  to  follow.  We  (hall  therefore  only 
add,  thar,  where  exercife  is  negledted,  none  of  the 
animal  functions  can  be  duly  performed  and  when 
that  is  the  ca(e,  the  whole  conltitution  muft  go  to 

wreck.  . 

A good  conltitution  ought  certainly  to  be  our  fir  ft 
object  in  the  management  of  children.  It  lays  a foun- 
dation for  their  being  uleful  and  happy  in  life : and 
whoever  neglefts  it,  not  only  fails  in  his  duty  to  his 
offspring,  but  to  fociety. 

One  very  common  error  of  parents,  by  which 
they  hurt  the  conftitutions  of  their  children,  is  the 
fending  them  too  young  to  fchool.  This  is  often 
done  folely  to  prevent  trouble.  When  the  child  is 
at  fchool,  he  needs  no  keeper.  Thus  the  ichool- 
mafter  is  made  the  nurfe;  and  the  poor  child  is  fixed 
to  a feat  feven  or  eight  hours  a day,  which  time 
ought  to  be  fpent  in  exercile  and  diverfions.  Sit- 
ting fo  long  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  worft  effedfs 
upon  the  body  •,  nor  is  the  mind  lefs  injured.  Early 
application  weakens  the  faculties,  and  often  fixes  in 
the  mind  an  averfion  to  books,  which  continues  for 
life*. 

But,  fuppofe  rhis  were  the  way  to  make  children 
fcholars,  it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  done  at  the  ex- 
pence of  their  conftitutions.  Our  anceftors,  who  id- 
dom  went  to  fchool  very  young,  were  not  leis  learned 
than  we.  But  we  imagine  the  boy’s  education  will  be 


* It  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  parents  to  inflruft  their  chil- 
dren, at  leait  till  they  are  ot  an  age  proper  to  take  iome  care  of 
thcmfclves.  1 his  would  tend  much  to  confirm  the  ties  of  parental 
tendernefs  and  filial  affection,  of  the  want  of  which  there  are  at 
prefent  fo  many  deplorable  inflances.  Though  few  fathers  have 
time  to  inftruft  their  children,  yet  mod  mothers  have;  and  furtly 
they  cannot  be  better  employed.  ' 


1 
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quite  marred,  unlefs  he  be  carried  to  fchool  in  his 
nurfe’s  arms.  No  wonder  if  fuch  hot-bed  plants  fel- 
dom  become  either  fcholars  or  men ! 

Not  only  the  confinement  of  children  in  public 
fcnools,  but  their  number,  often  proves  hurtful. 
Children  are  much  injured  by  being  kept  in  crowds 
within  doors  •,  their  breathing  not  only  renders  the 
place  unwholefome,  but  if  any  one  of  them  hap- 
pens to  be  difeafed,  the  red  catch  the  infection.  A 
Angle  child  has  been  often  known  to  communicate 
the  bloody  flux,  the  hooping-cough,  the  itch,  or  other 
difeafes,  to  almoft  every  individual  in  a numerous 
fchool. 

But,  if  fafhion  mud  prevail,  and  infants  are  to  be 
fent  to  fchool,  we  would  recommend  it  to  teachers, 
as  they  value  the  interefts  of  fociety,  not  to  confine 
them  too  long  at  a time,  but  allow  them  to  run 
about  and  play  at  fuch  sdive  diverfions  as  may  pro- 
mote their  growth,  and  {Lengthen  cheir  conftitutions. 
Were  boys,  inftead  of  being  whipped  for  dealing 
an  hour  to  run,  ride,  l'wim,  or  the  like,  encouraged 
to  employ  a proper  part  of  r heir  time  in  thefe  manly 
and  ufeful  exercilcs,  it  would  have  many  excellent 
effefts. 

It  would  be  of  great  fervice  to  boys,  if,  at  a 
proper  age,  they  were  taught  the  military  excicife. 
This  would  increafe  their  drength,  infpire  them 
with  courage,  and  when  their  country  called  for 
' their  aflidance,  would  enable  them  to  ad  in  her 
defence,  without  being  obliged  to  undergo  a tedious 
and  troublefome  courfe  of  indrudions,  at  a lime 
when  they  are  lets  fit  to  learn  new  motions,  gef- 
tures,  &c.  * 

* I am  happy  to  find  that  the  mailers  of  academies  now  begin 
to  put  in  prattice  this  advice.  Each  of  them  ought  to  H^ep  a drill 
ferjeant  for  teaching  the  hoys  the  military  exercife.  This,  befides 
contributing  to  their  health  and  vigour  of  body,  would  have  many 
other  happy  effects.  A 
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An  effeminate  education  will  infallibly  fpoil  the  belt 
natural  conftitution  •,  and  if  boys  are  brought  up  in  a 
more  delicate  manner  than  even  girls  ought  to  be, 

they  will  never  be  men.  _ . . . r , 

Nor  is  the  common  education  of  girls  lefs  hurt- 

ful’to  the  conftitution  than  that  of  boys.  Mils  is 
fee  down  to  her  frame  before  fhe  can  put  on  her 
clothes-,  and  is  taught  to  believe,  that  to  excel  at 
the  needle  is  the  only  thing  that  can  entitle  her  to 
aeneral  efteem.  It  is  unneceffary  here  to  mbit 
upon  the  dangerous  confequences  of  obliging  girls 
to  fit  too  much.  They  are  pretty  well  known,  and 
are  too  often  felt  at  a certain  time  of  life,  but 
fuppofing  this  critical  period  to  be  got  over,  greater 
dangers  ftill  await  them  when  they  come  to  be  mo- 
thers, Women  who  have  been  early  accuftomed  to 
a fedentary  life,  generally  run  great  hazard  in  child- 
bed ; while  thofe  who  have  been  ufed  to  romp 
2 bou  r,  and  take  fufficient  exercife,  are  feldom  in  any 

danger.  * . . 

One  hardly  meets  with  a girl  who  can  at  tne  fame 
time  boaft  of  early  performances  by  the  needle,  and  a 
good  conftitution.  Clofe  and  early  confinement  ge- 
nerally occafions  indigeftions,  head-achs,.  pale  com- 
plexions, pain  of  the  ftomach,  lofs  of  appetite,  coughs, 
confumptions  of  the  lungs,  and  deformity  of  body. 
The  laft  of  thefe  indeed  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
confidering  the  awkward  poft ures  in  which  girls  fit 
at  many  kinds  of  needle-work,  and  the  delicate 
flexible  ftate  of  their  bodies  in  the  early  periods  of 
life. 

Would  mothers,  inftead  of  having  their  daughters 
inftru&ed  in  many  trifling  accomplilhments,  employ 
them  in  plain  work  and  houfewifery,  and  allow  them, 
fufficient  exercife  in  the  open  air,  they  would  both 
make  them  more  healthy  mothers,  and  more  ufeful 
members  of  fociety.  I am  no  enemy  to  genteel 
accomplifhments,  but  would  have  them  only  con- 

fidered 
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fidered  as  fecondary,  and  always  difregarded  when 
they  impair  health. 

Many  people  imagine  it  a great  advantage  for 
children  to  be  early  raught  to  earn  their  bread. 
This  opinion  is  certainly  right-,  provided  they  were 
fo  employed  as  not  to  hurt  their  health  or  growth  *, 
bur,  when  thefe  fuffer,  fociety,  inftead  of  being  be- 
nefited, is  a real  lofer  by  their  labour.  There  are 
few  employments,  except  fedentary  ones,  by  which 
children  can  earn  a livelihood ; and  if  they  be  fet 
to  thefe  too  foon,  it  ruins  their  conftitutions.  Thus, 
by  gaining  a few  years  from  childhood,  we  gene- 
rally lole  twice  as  many  in  the  latter  period  of  life, 
and  even  render  the  perfon  lefs  ufeful  while  he  does 
live. 

In  order  to  be  fatisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  ob- 
fervation,  we  need  only  look  into  the  great  manu- 
facturing towns,  where  we  (hall  find  a puny  dege- 
nerate race  of  people,  weak  and  fickly  all  their 
lives,  feldom  exceeding  the  middle  period  of  life ; 
or  if  they  do,  being  unfit  for  bufinefs,  they  become 
a burden  to  fociety.  Thus  arts  and  manufactures, 
though  they  may  increafe  the  riches  of  a country, 
are  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  health  of  its  in- 
habitants. Good  policy  would  therefore  require, 
that  fuch  people  as  labour  during  lite,  fhould  not 
be  fet  too  early  to  work.  Every  perlon  converfant 
in  the  breed  of  horfes,  or  other  working  ani- 
mals, knows,  that  if  they  be  fet  to  hard  labour 
too  foon,  they  never  will  turn  out  to  advantage. 
This  is  equally  true  with  refpeCt  to  the  human 
fpecies. 

There  are  neverthelefs  various  ways  of  employing 
young  people  without  hurting  their  health.  1 he 
eafier  parts  of  gardening,  huftiandry,  or  any  bufinefs 
carried  on  without  doors,  are  moft  proper.  Thefe 
are  employments  which  moft  young  people  are  fond 
Q Of, 
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of,  and  fome  parts  of  them  may  always  be  adapted  to 
their  age,  take,  and  flrength  *. 

Such  parents,  however,  as  are  under  the  necefiity 
of  employing  their  children  within  doors,  ought  to 
allow  them  fufficient  time  for  a&ive  diverfions  with- 
out. This  would  both  encourage  them  to  do 
more  work,  and  prevent  their  conftitutions  from 
being  hurt. 

Some  imagine,  that  exercife  within  doors  is  fuf- 
ficient •,  but  they  are  greatly  miftaken.  One  hour 
fpent  in  running,  or  any  other  exercife  without 
doors,  is  worth  ten  within.  When  children  cannot 
go  abroad,  they  may  indeed  be  exercifed  at  home. 
The  bell  method  of  doing  this,  is  to  make  them 
run  about  in  a long  room,  or  dance.  This  laft 
kind  of  exercife,  if  not  carried  to  excels,  is  of  ex- 
cellent fervice  to  young  people.  It  cheers  the  fpi- 
rits,  promotes  perfpiration,  flrengthens  the  limbs, 
&c.  I know  an  eminent  phyfician  who  ufed  to  fay, 
that  he  made  his  children  dance,  inftead  of  giving 
them  phyfic.  It  were  well  if  more  people  followed 
his  example. 

The  cold  bath  may  be  confidered  as  an  aid  to 
exercife.  By  it  the  body  is  braced  and  ftrength- 
ened,  the  circulation  and  fecretions  promoted,  and, 
were  it  conduced  with  prudence,  many  difeafes,  as 
the  rickets,  fcrophula,  &c.  mighc  thereby  be  pre- 
vented. The  ancients,  who  took  every  method  to 
render  children  hardy  and  robuft,  were  no  Grangers 
to  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath  j and,  if  we  may  credit 
reporc,  the  pra&ice  of  immerfing  children  daily  in 
cold  water  muft  have  been  very  common  among  our 
anceftors. 

. * ^ have  been  told  that  in  China,  where  the  police  is  the  beft 
in  the  world,  all  toe  children  are  employed  in  the  eafier  part  ot 
gardening  and  bufbandry  ; a*  feeding,  gathering  ltor.es  off  the 
land,  and  fuch  like. 
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The  greateft  objection  to  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath 
arifes  from  the  fuperftitious  prejudices  of  nurfes. 
Thefe  are  of  cn  fo  ftrong,  that  it  is  impcftible  to 
bring  them  to  make  a proper  ufe  of  it.  I have 
known  fome  of  them  who  would  not  dry  a child’s 
Ikin' after,  bathing  it,  left  it  fhould  dcftroy  the  effedt 
of  the  water.  Others  will  even  put  cloths  dipt  in 
the  water  upon  the  child,  and  either  put  it  to  bed, 
or  fuffer  it  to  go  about  in  that  condition.  Some 
believe,  that  the  whole  virtue  of  the  water  depends 
upon  its  being  dedicated  to  a particular  faint ; while 
others  place  their  confidence  in  a certain  number  of 
dips,  as  three,  feven,  nine,  or  the  like ; and  the 
world  could  not  perfuade  them,  if  thefe  do  not  fuc- 
ceed,  to  try  it  a little  longer.  Thus,  by  the  whims  of 
nurfes,  children  lofe  the  benefit  of  the  cold  bath,  and 
the  hopes  of  the  phyfician  from  that  medicine  are  of- 
ten fruftrated. 

We  ought  not,  however,  entirely  to  fet  afide  the 
cold  bath,  becaufe  fome  nurfes  make  a wrong  ufe  of 
it.  Every  child,  when  in  health,  fhould  at  leaft 
have  its  extremities  daily  wafhed  in  cold  water.  This 
is  a partial  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  and  is  better  than 
none.  In  winter  this  may  fuftice ; bur,  in  the  warm 
feafon,  if  a child  be  relaxed,  or  feem  to  have  a ten- 
dency to  the  rickets  or  fcrophula,  its  whole  body 
ought  to  be  frequently  immerfed  in  cold  water.  Care 
however  mult  be  taken  not  to  do  this  when  the  body 
is  hot,  or  the  ftomach  full.  The  child  ihould 
be  dipped  only  once  at  a time,  fhould  be  taken 
out  immediately,  and  have  its  fkin  well  rubbed  with 
a dry  cloth. 

Ehe  bah  Ejfebls  of  unwbolefome  Air  upon  Children . 

Few  things  prove  more  deftru&ive  to  children 
than  confined  or  unwbolefome  air.  1 his  ;s  one 
reafon  why  fo  few  of  thole  infants,  who  are  put 
into  hofpitals,  or  pariili  workhoufcs,  live.  T hefe 
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places  are  generally  crowded  with  old,  fickly,  and 
infirm  people ; by  which  means  the  air  is  rendered 
fo  extremely  pernicious,  that  it  becomes  a poifon  to 
infants. 

Want  of  wholefome  air  is  likewife  deftrudtive 
to  many  of  the  children  born  in  great  towns.  There 
the  poorer  fort  of  inhabitants  live  in  low,  dirty, 
confined  houfes,  to  which  the  frefii  air  has  hardly 
any  accefs.  Though  grown  people,  who  are  hardy 
and  robuft,  may  live  in  fuch  fituations,  yet  they 
generally  prove  fatal  to  their  offspring,  few  of 
whom  arrive  at  maturity,  and  thole  who  do  are 
weak  and  deformed.  As  fuch  people  are  not  in  a 
condition  to  carry  their  children  abroad  into  the 
open  air,  we  muft  lay  our  account  with  loling  the 
greater  part  of  them.  But  the  rich  have  not  this 
excufe.  It  is  their  bufinefs  to  fee  that  their  chil- 
dren be  daily  carried  abroad,  and  that  they  be  kept 
in  the  open  air  for  a fufficient  time.  This  will  al- 
ways fucceed  better  if  the  mother  goes  along  with 
them.  Servants  are  often  negligent  in  thefe  mat- 
ters, and  allow  a child  to  fit  or  lie  on  the  damp 
ground,  inftead  of  leading  or  carrying  it  about. 
The  mother  furely  needs  air  as  well  as  her  children  ; 
and  how  can  fhe  be  better  employed  than  in  attend- 
ing them  ? 

A very  bad  cuftom  prevails,  of  making  children 
deep  in  fmall  apartments,  or  crowding  two  or  three 
beds  into  one  chamber.  Inftead  of  this,  the  nurfery 
ought  always  to  be  the  largeft  and  beft  aired  room 
in  the  houfe.  When  children  are  confined  in  fmall 
apartments,  the  air  not  only  becomes  unwholefome, 
but  the  heat  relaxes  their  folids,  renders  them  de- 
licate, and  difpofes  them  to  colds  and  many  other 
diforders.  Nor  is  the  cuftom  of  wrapping  them 
up  too  clofe  in  cradles  lefs  pernicious.  One  would 
think  that  nurfes  were  afraid  left  children  ftiould 
fuffer  by  breathing  free  air,  as  many  of  them  ac- 
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tually  cover  the  child’s  face  while  afleep,  and  others 
wrap  a covering  over  the  whole  cradle,  bv  which 
means  the  child  is  forced  to  breathe  the  fame  air 
over  and  over  all  the  time  it  fleeps.  Cradles  indeed 
are  on  many  accounts  hurtful  to  children,  and  it 
would  be  better  if  the  ufe  of  them  were  totally  laid 
a fide  *, 

A child  is  generally  laid  to  fleep  with  all  its  clothes 
on ; and  if  a number  of  others  are  heaped  above  them, 
it  muft  be  overheated  •,  by  which  means  it  cannot  fail 
to  catch  cold  on  being  taken  out  of  the  cradle,  and 
expofed  to  the  open  air  with  only  its  ufual  clothing, 
which  is  too  frequently  the  cafe. 

Children  who  are  kept  within  doors  all  day,  and 
fleep  all  night  in  warm  clofe  apartments,  may,  with 
great  propriety,  be  compared  to  plants,  nurfed  in  a 
hpt-houle,  inflead  of  the  open  air.  Though  fuch 
plants  may  by  this  means  be  kept  alive  for  fome  time, 
they  will  never  arrive  at  that  degree  of  ftrength,  vi- 
gour, and  magnitude,  which  they  would  have  ac- 
quired in  the  open  air,  nor  would  they  be  able  to  bear 
it  afterwards,  fhould  they  be  expofed  to  it. 

Children  brought  up  in  the  country,  who  have 
been  accuftomed  to  open  air,  lhould  not  be  too 
e£rly  fent  to  great  towns,  where  it  is  confined  and 
unwholefome.  This  is  frequently  done  with  a view 
10  forward  their  education,  but  proves  very  hurtful 

* It  is  a^nazing  hew  children  efcape  fuffocation,  confidering  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  often  rolled  up  in  flannels,  See.  I lately 
attended  an  infant,  whom  I found  muffled  up  over  head  and  ears 
in  many  folds  of  flannel,  though  it  was  in  the  middle  of  June.  I 
begged  for  a little  free  air  to  the  poor  babe ; but  though  this 
indulgence  was  granted  during  my  flay,  I found  it  always  on  my 
return  in  the  fame  fituation.  Death,  as  might  be  expe&cd,  foon 
freed  the  infant  from  all  its  miferies : but  it  was  not  in  my  power 
to  free  the  minds  of  its  parents  from  thole  prejudices  which  proved 
fatal  to  their  child. 

I was  very  lately  called  to  fee  an  infant  which  was  laid  to 
be  expiring  in  convulfion  fits.  I deflrcd  the  mother  to  ltrip  the 
child,  and  wrap  it  in  a loofe  covering.  It  had  no  more  convulfion 
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to  their  health.  All  fchools  and  feminaries  of  learning 
ouoht,  if  poftible,  to  be  fo  fituared  as  to  have  frefh, 
dry,  wholeforae  air,  and  Ihould  never  be  too  much 
crowded.  # 

Without  entering  into  a detail  of  the  particular 
advantages  of  wholefome  air  to  children,  or  of  the 
bad  confequences  which  proceed  from  the  want  of 
ir,  I fhall  only  obferve,  that  of  leveral  thoufands 
of  children  which  have  been  under  my  care,  I do 
not  remember  one  inftance  of  a fingle  child  who 
continued  healthy  in  a dole  confined  fituation ; but 
have  often  known  the  mold  obftinate  difeafes  cured 
by  removing  them  from  fuch  a fituation  to  an  open 
free  air. 

Of  Nurfcs. 

It  is  not  here  intended  to  lay  down  rules  for  tho 
choice  of  nurfes.  This  would  be  wafting  time.  Com* 
mon  fenfe  will  diredt  every  one  to  chufe  a woman  who 
is  healthy,  and  has  plenty  of  milk*.  If  fhe  be  at 
the  fame  time  cleanly,  careful,  and  good-natured,  fhe 
can  hardly  fail  to  make  a proper  nurfe.  After  all, 
however,  the  only  certain  proof  of  a good  nurfe,  is 
a healthy  child  upon  her  breaft.  But,  as  the  mifcon- 
duft  of  nurfes  often  proves  fatal  to  children,  it  will 
be  of  importance  to  point  out  a few  of  their  moft 
baneful  errors,  in  order  to  roufe  the  attention  of  pa- 
rents, and  to  make  them  look  more  ftrictly  into  the 
conduct  of  thofe  to  whom  they  commit  the  care  of 
their  infant  offspring. 

1 hough  it  admits  of  fome  exceptions,  yet  we  may 
lay  it  down  a3  a general  rule,  that  every  woman  who 
nurfes  for  hire  foould  he  carefully  looked  after , other - 
wife  foe  will  not  do  her  duty.  For  this  rea!on  parents 
ought  always  to  have  their  children  nurfed  under  their 

* I have  often  known  people  fo  fmpofed  upon,  a9  to  give  an 
infant  to  a nurfe  to  be  fuckled  who  had  not  one  drop  of  milk  in 
her  breaft.  . ' 
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own  eye,  if  poffible;  and  where  this  cannot  be  done, 
they  (hould  be  extremely  circumfped  in  the  choice 
of  thofe  perfons  to  whom  they  intrud  them.  It 
is  folly  to  imagine  that  any  woman,  who  abandons 
her  own  child  to  fuckie  another  for  the  fake  of  gain, 
fhould  feel  all  the  affe6tions  of  a parent  towards  her 
nurfling : yet  fo  neceffary  are  the  affections  in  a 
nurfe,  that,  but  for  them,  the  human  race  would  foon 
be  extinfh 

One  of  the  mod  common  faults  of  thofe  who 
nurfe  for  hire,  is  dofing  children  with  ftupefac- 
tives,  or  fuch  things  as  lull  them  afleep.  An  in- 
dolent nurfe,  who  does  not  give  a child  Sufficient  ex- 
ercife  in  the  open  air  to  make  it  fleep,  and  does 
not  chufe  to  be  difturbed  by  it  in  the  night,  will 
feldom  fail  to  procure  for  it  a dofe  of  laudanum,  dia- 
codium,  laffron,  or  what  anfwers  the  fame  purpofe, 
a dofe  of  fpirits,  or  other  ftrong  liquors.  Thefe, 
though  they  be  certain  poifon  to  infants,  are  every 
day  adminiflered  by  many  who  bear  the  character  of 
very  good  nurfes  *. 

A nurfe  who  has  not  milk  enough  is  apt  to  ima- 
gine that  this  defect  may  be  fupplied  by  giving  the 
child  wines,  cordial  waters,  or  other  ftrong  liquors. 
This  is  an  egregious  miftake.  The  only  thing  that 
has  any  chance  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  nurle’s  milk, 
mud  be  fomewhat  nearly  of  the  fame  quality,  as  cow’s 
milk,  afs’s  milk,  or  beef  tea,  with  a- little  bread.  It 
never  can  be  done  by  the  help  of  ltrong  liquors. 
Thefe,  indead  of  nourilhing  an  infant,  never  fail  to 
produce  the- contrary  effecd. 

Children  are  often  hurt  by  nurfes  luffering  them 
to  cry  long  and  vehemently.  This  drains  their 
tender  bodies,  and  frequently  occafions  ruptures, 
inflammations  of  the  throat,  lungs,  &c.  A child 

* If  a mother  on  vifiting  her  child  at  nurfe  find  it  always  afleep, 
I would  advife  her  to  remove  it  immediately  $ otherwile  it  will  foon 
fleep  its  laft. 
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never  continues  to  cry  long  without  fome  caufe, 
which  might  always  be  difcovered  by  proper  at- 
tention •,  and  the  nurfe  who  can  hear  an  infant  cry 
till  it  has  almoft  fpent  itfelf,  without  endeavouring 
to  pleafe  it,  mult  be  cruel  indeed,  and  is  unworthy 
to  be  intruded  with  the  care  of  an  human  crea- 
ture. 

Nurfes  who  deal  much  in  medicine  are  always  to 
be  fulpefted.  They  truft  to  it,  and  negledt  their 
duty.  I never  knew  a good  nurfe  who  had  her 
Godfrey’s  cordial,  Daff>’s  elixiis,  Dalby’s  carmina- 
tive, &c.  at  hand.  Such  generally  imagine,  that  a 
dofe  of  medicine  will  make  up  for  all  dcfe&s  in  food, 
air,  exercife,  and  cleanlinefs.  By  errors  of  this  kind, 
I will  venture  to  fay,  that  one  half  the  children  who 
die  annually  in  London  lofe  their  lives. 

Allowing  children  to  continue  long  wet,  is  another 
very  pernicious  cuftom  of  indolent  nurfes.  This  is 
not  only  dilagreeable,  but  it  galls  and  frets  the  infant, 
and,  by  relaxing  the  folids,  occaficfns  fcrophulas, 
rickets,  and  other  difeafes.  A dirty  nurfe  is  always 
to  be  fufpeded. 

Nature  often  attempts  to  free  the  bodies  of  chil- 
dren from  bad  humours,  by  throwing  them  upon  the 
fkin : by  this  means  fevers  and  other  difeafes  are 
prevented.  Nurfes  are  apt  to  rniftake  fuch  critical 
eruptions  for  an  itch,  or  fome  other  infectious 
diforder.  Accordingly  they  take  every  method  to 
drive  them  in.  In  this  way  many  children  life  their 
lives-,  and  no  wonder,  as  Nature  is  oppoled  in  the 
very  method  fhe  takes  to  relieve  them.  It  ought  to 
be  a rule,  which  every  nurie  fhould  obferve,  never 
to  flop  any  eruption  without  proper  advice,  or  be- 
ing well  allured  that  it  is  not  of  a critical  nature.  Ac 
any  rate,  it  is  never  to  be  done  without  previous  eva- 
cuations. 

Loofe  {tools  is  another  method  by  which  Nature 
often  prevents  or  carries  off  the  difeafes  of  infants. 
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If  thefe  proceed  too  far,  no  doubt  they  ought  to  be 
checked ; but  this  is  never  to  be  done  without  the 
greateft  caution.  Nurfes,  upon  the  firft  appearance 
of  lc'de  ftools,  frequently  fly  to  the  ufe  of  aftringents, 
or  fuch  things  as  bind  the  body.  Hence  inflamma- 
tory fevers,  and  other  fatal  difeafes,  are  Gccnftoned. 
A dole  of  rhubarb,  a gentle  vomit,  or  fome  other 
evacuation,  fhould  always  precede  the  ufe  of  aftrin- 
gent  medicines. 

One  of  the  greateft  faults  of  nurfes  is,  concealing 
the  difeafes  of  children  from  their  parents.  This  they 
are  extremely  ready  to  do,  efpecially  when  the  difeafe 
is  the  effedt  of  their  own  negligence.  Many  inftances 
might  be  given  of  perfons  who  have  been  rendered 
lame  for  life  by  a fall  from  their  nurfe’s  arms,  which 
fhe,  through  fear,  concealed  till  the  misfortune  was 
paft  cure.  Every  parent  who  intrufts  a nurfe  with 
the  care  of  a child,  ought  to  give  her  the  ftridteft 
charge  not  to  conceal  the  moft  trifling  dilorder  or 
misfortune  that  may  befal  it. 

We  can  fee  no  reafon  why  a nurfe,  who  conceals 
any  misfortune  which  happens  to  a child  under  her 
care,  till  it  lofes  its  life  or  limbs,  ftiould  not  be 
punilhed.  A few  examples  of  this  would  fave  the 
lives  of  many  infants  ; but  as  there  is  little  reafon 
to  expedt  that  it  ever  will  be  the  cafe,  we  would 
eafneftly  recommend  it  to  all  parents  to  look  care- 
fully after  their  children,  and  not  to  truft  fo  valu- 
able a treafure  entirely  in  the  hands  of  an  hire- 
ling. \ 

No  perfon  ought  to  imagine  thefe  things  un- 
worthy of  his  attention.  On  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  children  depend  not  only  their  health  and 
ufefulnefs  in  life,  but  likewife  the  lafety  and  pro- 
fperity  of  the  ftate  to  which  they  belong.  Effemi- 
nacy ever  will  prove  the  ruin  of  any  ftate  where  it 
prevails  j and,  when  its  foundations  are  laid  in  in- 
fancy, it  can  never  afterwards  be  wholly  eradicated. 

o Parents 
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« 

Parents  who  love  their  offspring,  and  wifh  well  to 
their  country,  ought  therefore,  in  the  management  of 
their  children,  to  avoid  every  thing  that  may  have  a 
tendency  to  make  them  weak  or  effeminate,  and  to 
take  every  method  in  their  power  to  render  their  con,-  . 
ftitutions  ltrong  and  hardy. 

-By  arts  like  thefe 

Laconia  nurs’d  of  old  her  hardy  fons  ; 

And  Rome’s  unconquer’d  legions  urg’d  their  way. 

Unhurt,  thro’  every  toil  in  every  clime*. 


CHAP.  II. 


or  the  LABORIOUS,  the  SEDENTARY,  and 
the  STUDIOUS. 


THAT  men  are  expofed  to  particular  difeafes  from 
the  occupations  which  they  follow,  is  a fad  well 
known ; but  to  remedy  this  evil  is  a matter  of  fome 
difficulty.  Moft  people  are  under  the  neceffity  of  fol- 
lowing thofe  employments  to  which  they  have  been 
bred,  whether  they  be  favourable  to  health  or  noc. 
For  this  reafon,  inftead  of  inveighing,  in  a general 
way,  as  fome  authors  have  done,  againft  thole  oc-  * 
cupations  which  are  hurtful  to  health,  we  (hall  en- 
deavour to  point  out  the  circumftances  in  each  of 
them  from  which  the  danger  chiefly  arifes,  and  to 
propofe  the  moft  rational  methods  of  preventing 
it. 

Chymifts,  founders,  forgers,  glafs-makers,  and 
feveral  other  artifts,  are  hurt  by  the  unwholefome 
air  which  they  are  obliged  to  breathe.  This  air  is 

* Armftrong. 
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not  only  loaded  with  the  noxious  exhalations  arif- 
ing  from  metals  and  minerals,  but  is  fo  charged 
with  phlogifton  as  to  be  rendered  unfit  for  expand- 
ing the  lungs  fufficiently,  and  anfwering  the  other 
important  purpofes  of  refpiration.,  Hence  proceed 
afthmas,  coughs,  and  confumptions  of  the  lungs, 
fo  incident  .to  perfons  who  follow  thefc  employ- 
ments. 

To  prevent  fuch  confequences,  as  far  as  poffible,  the 
places  where  thefe  occupations  are  carried  on,  ought 
to  be  conftrufted  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  difcharge 
the  fmoke  and  other  exhalations,  and  admit  a free 
current  of  frefh  air.  Such  artifts  ought  never  to  con- 
tinue long  at  work  ; and  when  they  give  over,  they 
Ihould  fuffer  themfelves  to  coo!  gradually,  and  put  on 
their  clothes  before  they  go  into  the  open  air.  They 
ought  never  to  drink  large  quantities  of  cold,  weak,  or 
■watery  liquors,  while  their  bodies  ape  hot,  nor  to  in- 
dulge in  raw  fruits,  fallads,  or  any  thing  that  is  cold 
on  the  fiomach  *. 

Miners,  and  all  who  work  under  ground,  are  like- 
wife  hurt  by  unwholefome  air.  The  air,  by  its  ftag- 
nation  in  deep  mines,  not  only  lofes  its  proper  fpring 
and  other  qualities  necefiary  for  refpiration,  but  is  of- 
ten loaded  with  fuch  noxious  exhalations  as  to  become 
a moft  deadly  poifon. 

The  two  kinds  of  air  which  prove  moft  deftruftive 
to  miners,  are  what  they  call  the  fire  damp%  and  the 
choke  damp . In  both  cafes  the  air  becomes  a poifon 
by  its  being  loaded  with  phlogifton.  The  danger  from 
the  former  may  be  obviated  by  making  it  explode  be- 
fore it  accumulates  in  too  great  quantities;  and  the 
latter  may  be  generally  carried  off  by  promoting  a free 
circulation  of  air  in  the  mine, 

* When  perfons  heated  with  labour  have  drank  cold  liquor,  they 
pught  to  continue  at  work  for  fome  time  after. 
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Miners  are  not  only  hurt  by  unwholefome  air,  but 
like  wife  by  the  particles  of  metal  which  adhere  to  their 
fkin,  clothes,  &c.  Thefe  are  ablorbed,  or  taken  up 
inro  the  body,  and  occafion  paifies,  vertigoes,  and 
other  nervous  affections,  which  often  prove  fatal. 
Fallopius  obferves,  that  thofe  who  work  in  mines  of 
mercury  feldom  live  above  three  or  four  years.  Lead, 
and  fcveral  other  metals,  are  likewife  very  pernicious 
to  the  health. 

Miners  ought  never  to  go  to  work  fading,  nor  to 
continue  too  long  at  work.  Their  food  ought  to  be 
nourilhing,  and  their  liquor  generous : nothing  more 
certainly  hurts  them  than  living  too  low.  They  fhould 
by  all  means  avoid  coftivenels.  This  may  either  be 
done  by  chewing  a little  rhubarb,  or  taking  a fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of Tallad  oil.  Oil  not  only  opens  the 
body,  but  fheathes  and  defends  the  inteftines  from 
the  ill  effects  of  the  metals.  All  who  work  in  mines 
or  metals  ought  tp  wafh  carefully,  and  to  change 
their  clothes  as  foon  as  they  give  over  working. 
Nothing  would  tend  more  to  preferve  the  health  of 
fuch  peoule  than  a flrict,  and  almoft  religious  regard 
to  cleanlinefs. 

Plumbers,  painters,  gilders,  fmelters',  makers  of 
white  lead,  and  many  others  who  work  in  metals,  are 
liable  to  the  fame  dileafes  as  miners-,  and  ought  to 
obferve  the  fame  directions  for  avoiding  them. 

Tallow-chandlers,  boilers  of  oil,  and  all  who  work 
in  putrid  animal  fubltances,  arc  likewife  liable  to  fuf- 
fer  from  the  unwholefome  fmells  or  effluvia  of  thefe 
bodies.  They  ought  to  pay  the  fame  regard  to  clean- 
linefs as  miners  and  when  they  are  affected  with 
naufea,  ficknefs,  or  indigeftion,  we  would  advife  them 
to  take  a vomit  or  a gentle  purge.  Such  fubftances 
ought  always  to  be  manufactured  as  foon  as  poffible. 
When  long  kept,  they  not  only  become  unwholefome 
to  thofe  who  manufacture  them,  but  likewife  to  peo- 
ple who  live  in  the  neighbourhood. 

“ D4  It 
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It  would  greatly  exceed  the  limits  of  this  part  of 
our  fubjeft,  to  fpecify  the  difeafes  peculiar  to  perform 
of  every  occupation-,  we  (hall  therefore  corifider  man- 
kind under  the  general  claffcs  of  Laborious,  Sedentary 
and  Studious. 

THE  LABORIOUS. 

Though  thofe  who  follow  laborious  employments 
are  in  general  the  mod  healthy  of  mankind,  yet  the 
mature  of  their  occupations,  and  the  places,  where  they 
are  carried  on,  expole  them  more  particularly  to  fome 
difeafes.  Hufbandmen,  for  example,  are  expofed  to 
all  the  vicififitudes  of  the  weather,  which,  in  this 
country,  are  often  very  great  and  fuddtn,  and  occa- 
fion  colds,  coughs,  quinfies,  rheumatifms,  fevers,  and 
other  acute  diforders.  They  are  likewife  forced  to 
work  hard^  and  often  to  carry  burdens  above  their 
ftrength,  which,  by  overftraining  the  velfcls,  occafion 
afthmas,  ruptures,  pleurifies,  &c. 

Thofe  who  labour  without  doors  are  often  affli&ed 
with  intermitting  fevers  or  agues,  occafioned  by  the 
frequent  viciflitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  poor  living,  bad 
Water,  fitting  or  lying  on  the  damp  ground,  evening 
dews,  night  air,  &c.  to  which  they  are  frequently  ex- 
pofed. 

Such  as  bear  heavy  burdens,  as  porters,  labourers, 
&c.  are  obliged  to  draw  in  the  air  with  much  greater 
force,  and  alio  to  keep  their  lungs  diftendtd  with  more 
violence  than  neceffary  for  common  refpiratibn  : by 
this  means  the  tender  veffels  of  the  lungs  are  over- 
ftretched,  and  often  burlt,  infomuch  that  a fpitting 
pf  blood  or  fever  enfues.  Hippocrates  mentions  an 
inftdnce  to  this  purpofe,  of  a man,  who,  upon  a wa- 
ger, carried  an  afs  ; but  was  (oon  after  feized  with  a 
fever,  a vomiting  of  blood,  and  a rupture. 

Carrying  heavy  burdens  is  generally  the  effeft  of 
mere  lazinefs,  which  prompts  people  to  do  at  once 
what  Ihould  be  done  at  twice.  Sometimes  it  proceeds 
. from 
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from  vanity  or  emulation.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
{Ironic It  men  are  molt  commonly  hurt  by  heavy  bur- 
densf  hard  labour,  or  feats  of  activity.  It  is  rare  to 
find  one  who  boafts  of  his  ftrength  without  a rupture, 
a lpitting  of  blood,  or  fome  other  difeafe,  which  he 
reaps  as  the  fruit  of  his  folly.  One  would  imagine 
the  daily  inftances  we  have  of  the  fatal  enfe&s  of  car- 
rying great  weights,  running,  w re  It  ling,  and  the  lir«.e, 
would  be  lufficient  to  prevent  fuch  pradices. 

There  are  indeed  fome  employments  which  necef- 
larily  require  a great  exertion  of  llrength  ; as  porters, 
blacklmiths,  carpenters,  &c.  None  ought  to  follow 
thefe  but  men  of  ftrong  body  ; and  they  (hould  never 
exert  their  ftrength  to  the  utmolt,  nor  work  too  long. 
When  the  mufcles  are  violently  (trained,  frequent  relt 
is  necefiary,  in  order  that  they  may  recover  their 
tone-,  without  this,  the  ftrength  and  conftitution 
will  loon  be  worn  out,  and  a premature  old  age  be 
induced. 

The  erifipelas,  or  St.  Anthony’s  fire,  is  a difeafe 
very  in'.idenc  to  the  laborious.  It  is  occafioned  by 
whatever  gives  a fudden  check  to  the  perfpiration,  as 
drinking  cold  water  when  the  body  is  warm,  wet  feet, 
keeping  on  wee  clothes,  fitting  or  lying  on  the  damp 
ground,  &c.  It  is  impoflible  for  thole  who  labour 
without  doors  always  to  guard  againft  thefe  inconve- 
niences but  it  is  known  from  experience,  that  their 
ill  conlequences  might  often  be  prevented  by  proper 
care. 

The  iliac  paflion,  the  colic,  and  other  complaints 
of  the  bowels,  are  often  occafioned  by  the  fame  caufes 
as  the  erifipelas;  but  they  may  likewise  proceed  from 
flatulent  and  indigcftible  food.  Labourers  generally 
eat  unfermented  bread,  made  of  peas,  beans,  rye, 
and  other  windy  ingredients.  They  alfo  devour  great 
quantities  of  unripe  fruits,  baked,  ftewed,  or  raw’, 
with  various  kinds  of  roots  and  herbs,  upon  which 

they 
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they  often  drink  four  milk,  dale  fmall  beer,  or  the  like. 
Such  a mixture  cannot  fad  to  fill  the  bowels  with  wind, 
and  occafion  difeafes  of  thole  pares. 

Inflammations,  wiiitloes,  and  other  difeafes  of  the 
extremities,  are  likewife  common  among  thole  who  la- 
bour without  doors.  Theie  difeafes  are  often  attri- 
buted to  venom,  or  fome  kind  of  poilon  : but  they 
generally  proceed  either  from  hidden  heat  after  cold, 
or  the  contrary.  When  labourers,  milk-maids,  &c. 
come  from  the  field,  cold  or  wet,  they  run  to  the  fire, 
and  ofeen  plunge  their  hands  in  warm  water,  by  which 
means  the  blood  and  other  humours  in  thole  parts  are 
fuddenly  expanded,  and,  the  vcffds  not  yielding  fo 
quickly,  a ftrangulation  happens,  and  an  inflammation 
or  a mortification  enfues. 

When  fuch  perlons  come  home  cold,  they  ought  to 
keep  at  a diftance  from  the  fire  for  lome  rime,  to  wafh 
their  hands  in  cold  water,  and  to  rub  them  well  with 
a dry  cloth.  It  fometimes  happens,  that  people  are 
fo  benumbed  with  cold,  as  to  be  quite  deprived  of 
the  ufe  of  their  limbs.  In  this  cafe,  the  only  remedy 
is  to  rub  the  parts  affedled  with  Inow,  or,  where  it 
cannot  be  had,  with  cold  water.  If  they  be  held  near 
the  fire,  or  plunged  into  warm  -water,  a mortification 
will  generally  eniue. 

Labourers  in  the  hot  leafon  are  apt  to  lie  down 
and  fleep  in  the  fun.  This  pradlice  is  fo  dangerous, 
that  they  often  .awake  in  a burning  fever.  Theie  ar- 
dent fevers,  which  prove  fo  fatal  about  the  end  of 
furnmef  and  beginning  of  autumn,  are  frequently  oc- 
cafioned  by  this  means.  When  labourers  leave  off 
work,  which  they  ought  always  to  do  during  the  heat 
of  the  day,  they  fhould  go  home,  or  at  leaft  get  un- 
der fome  cover  where  they  may  repofe  themielves  in 
fafety. 

Many  people  follow  their  employments  in  the 

fields  from  morning  till  night,  without  eating  any 

4 thing. 
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thingv  This  cannot  fail  to  hurt  their  health.  How- 
eve  homely  their  fare  be,  they  ought  to  have  it  at 
regular  times;  and  the  harder  they  work,  the  more 
frequently  they  fhouid  eat.  If  the  humours  be  not 
frequently  replenilhed  with  frefh  nourifhment,  they 
foon  become  putrid,  and  produce*  fevers  of  the  very 
worft  kind. 

Many  peafants  are  extremely  carelefs  with  refpeft  to 
what  they  eat  or  drink,  and  often,  through  mere  indo- 
lence, ufe  unwholefome  food,  when  they  might,  for 
the  fame  ex,  ence,  have  that  which  is  wholefome.  In 
fome  parts  of  Bntain,  the  peafants  are  too  carelefs  even 
to  take  the  trouble  of  drefling  their  own  viftuals. 
Such  people  would  live  upon  one  meal  a-day  in  indo- 
lence, rather  than  labour,  though  it  were  to  procure 
them  the  greateli  affluence. 

Fevers  of  a very  bad  kind  are  often  occafioned 
among  labourers  by  poor  living.  When  the  body  is 
not  lufficiently  nourifhcd,  the  humours  become  viti- 
ated, and  the  folids  weak  *,  from  whence  the  moft 
fatal  conlequences  enfue.  Poor  living  is  likewife  pro- 
ductive of  many  of  thofe  cutaneous  difeafes  fo  fre- 
quent among  the  lower  clafs  of  people.  It  is  remark- 
able that  cattle,  when  pinched  in  their  food,  are 
generally  affefted  with  difeafes  of  the  Ikin,  which  fel- 
dom  fail  to  dilappear  when  they  are  put  upon  a good 
pafture.  This  ihews  how  much  a good  ft  ate  of  the 
humours  depends  upon  a fufficient  quantity  of  proper 
nourifhment. 

Poverty  not  only  occafions,  but  aggravates,  many 
of  the  difeafes  of  the  laborious.  Few  of  them  have 
much  forefighc  •,  and,  if  they  had,  it  is  feldom  in  their 
power  to  fave  any  thing.  They  are  glad  to  make  a 
Ihift  to  live  from  day  to  day ; and  when  any  difeafe 
overtakes  them,  they  are  milerable  indeed.  Here  the 
godlike  virtue  of  charity  ought  always  to  exert  itfelf. 
To  relieve  the  induftrious  poor  in  diftrefs,  is  finely 
the  mofl  exalted  aft  of  religion  and  humanity.  They 

alone. 
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alone,  who  are  witnefles  of  thofe  fcenes  of  calamitv, 
can  form  a notion  of  what  numbers  perifh  in  difeafes, 
for  want  of  proper  alliftance,  and  even  for  want  of  the 
neceffarics  of  life. 

Labourers  are  often  hurt  by  a foolifh  emulation, 
which  prompts  them  to  vie  with  one  another,  till 
they  overheat  themfelves  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  oc- 
cafion  a fever,  or  even  to  drop  down  dead.  Such  as 
wantonly  throw  away  their  lives  in  this  manner,  de- 
ferve  to  be  looked  upon  in  no  better  light  than  felf- 
murderers. 

The  office  of  a foldier,  in  time  of  war,  may  be 
ranked  among  the  laborious  employments.  Soldiers 
fuffer  many  hardships  from  the  inclemency  of  feafons, 
long  marches,  bad  provifions,  hunger,  watching,  un- 
wholefome  climates,  bad  water,  &c.  Thefe  occafion 
fevers,  fluxes,  rheumatifms,  and  other  fatal  difeafes, 
which  generally  do  greater  execution  than  the  fword, 
efpecially  when  campaigns  are  continued  too  late  in  the 
feafon.  A few  weeks  of  cold  rainy  weather  will  often 
prove  more  fatal  than  an  engagement. 

Thofe  who  have  the  command  of  armies  fhould  take 
care  that  their  foldiers  be  well  clothed  and  well  fed. 
They  ought  alfo  to  finiffi  their  campaigns  in  due  fea- 
fon, and  to  provide  their  men  with  dry  and  well-aired 
winter  quarters.  Thefe  rules,  taking  care,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  keep  the  Tick  at  a proper  diftance  from  thofe 
in  health,  would  tend  greatly  to  prelerve  the  lives  of 
the  foldiery  *. 

Sailors 

* It  Is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  foldiers  fuffer  not  lefs  from 
indolence  and  intemperance  in  time  of  peace,  than  from  hard- 
ships in  time  of  war.  If  men  are  idle  they  will  be  vicious.  It 
would  therefore  be  of  great  importance,  could  a feheme  be  formed 
for  rendering  the  military,  in  times  of  peace,  both  more  healthy 
and  more  ufeful.  Thefe  delirable  objects  might,  in  our  opinion, 
be  obtained,  by  employing  them  for  fonie  hours  even-  day,  and 
advancing  their  pay  accordingly.  By  this  means,  idlcnefs,  the 
mother  of  vice,  might  be  prevented,  the  price  of  labour  lowered, 
public  work*,  as  harbours,  canals,  turnpike  roads,  See.  might  be 

made 
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- Sailors  may  alfo  be  numbered  among  the  labo- 
rious. They  undergo  great  hardfhips  from  change 
ef  climate,  the  violence  of  the  weather,  hard  labour, 
bad  provilions,  &c.  Sailors  are  of  lb  great  import- 
ance both  to  the  trade  and  fafety  of  this  kingdom, 
that  too  much  pains  can  never  be  bellowed  in  point- 
ing; out  the  means  of  preferving  their  lives. 

One  great  fource  of  the  difeafes  of  lea-faring  peo- 
ple is  excels.  When  they  get  on  fhore,  after  hav- 
ing been  long  at  fea,  without  regard  to  the  climate, 
or  their  own  conftitutions,  they  plunge  headlong 
into  all  manner  of  riot,  and  often  perfift  till  a fever 
puts  an  end  to  their  lives.  Thus  intemperance, 
and  not  the  climate,  is  often  the  caufe  why  fo  many 
of  our  brave  failors  die  on  foreign  coafls.  Such 
people  ought  not  to  live  too  low  •,  but  they  will  find 
moderation  the  belt  defence  againft  fevers  and  many 
other  maladies. 

Sailors,  when  on  duty,  cannot  avoid  fometimes 
getting  wet.  When  this  happens,  they  fhould  change 
their  clothes  as  focn  as  they  are  relieved,  and  take 
every  method  to  reilore  the  perfpiration.  They 
fhould  not,  in  this  cafe,  make  too  free  with  fpirits 
or  other  ftrongdiquors,  but  fhould  rather  drink  them 
diluted  with  warm  water,  and  go  immediately  to  bed, 
where  a found  Deep  and  a gentle  fweat  would  fet  all 
to  rights. 

But  the  health  of  failors  fqffers  mod  from  un- 
wholefome  food.  The  conftant  ufe  of  Tilted  pro- 

made  without  hurting  manufaftures ; and  foldiers  might  he  en- 
abled to  marry  and  bring  up  children.  A fcheme  of  this  kind 
might  cafily  be  conduced,  fo  as  not  to  deprefs  the  martial  fpirit, 
■provided  the  men  were  only  to  work  four  or  five  hours  every  day, 
and  always  to  work  without  doors  : no  foldiers  fhould  be  fuffVrecI 
to  work  too  long,  or  to  follow  any  fedentary  employment.  Se- 
dentary employments  render  men  weak  and  effeminate,  quite  unfit 
for  the  hardfhips  of  war  : whereas  working  for  a few  hours  every 
day  without  dwors,  would  inure  them  to  the  weather,  brace  their 
nerves,  and  increafe  their  (Irength  and  courage. 
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vifions  vitiates  their  humours,  and  occafions  the 
fcurvy,  and  other  obftinate  maladies.  It  is  no  eafy 
matter  to  prevent  this  difeafe  in  long  voyages  ; yet  we 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  much  might  be  done  to- 
wards effeding  fo  defirable  an  end,  were  due  pains 
bellowed  for  that  purpofe.  For  example,  various 
roots,  greens,  and  fruits,  might  be  kept  a lorg  time 
at  fea,  as  onions,  potatoes,  cabbages,  lemons, 
oranges,  tamarinds,  apples,  &c.  When  fruits  cannot 
be  kept,  the  juices  of  them,  either  frefh  or  fer- 
mented, may.  With  thefe  all  the  drink,  and  even 
the  food  of  the  (hip’s  company,  ou_ht  to  be  acidu- 
lated in  long  voyages. 

Stale  bread  and  beer  likewife  contribute  to  vitiate 
the  humours.  Flour  will  keep  for  a long  time  on 
board,  of  which  frefh  bread  might  fiequently  be  made. 
Malt  too  might  be  kept, -and  infuled  with  boiling 
water  at  any  time.  This  liquor,  when  drank  even 
in  form  of  wort,  is  very  wholefome,  and  is  found  to 
be  an  antidote  againft  the  fcurvy.  Small  wines  and 
cyder  might  likewife  be  plentifully  laid  in  ; and 
fhould  they  turn  four,  they  would  ftill  be  ufeful  as 
vinegar.  Vinegar  is  a great  antidote  againft  dileafes, 
and  fhould  be  ufed  by  ail  travellers,  efpecially  at  fea. 
It  may  either  be  mixed  with  the  water  they  drink,  or 
taken  in  their  food. 

Such  animals. as  can  be  kept  alive,  ought  likewife 
to  be  carried  on  board,  as  hens,  ducks,  pigs,  &c. 
Frefh  broths  made  of  portable  foup,  and  puddings 
made  of  peas  or  other  vegetables,  ought  to  be  ufed 
plentifully.  Many  other  things  will  readily  occur  to 
people  converfant  in  thefe  matters,  which  would 
tend  to  preferve  the  health  of  that,  brave  and  ufeful 
fet  of  men*. 

We 

* Our  countryman,  the  celebrated  Captain  Cook,  has  fhewn 
how  far,  by  proper  care  and  attention,  the  difeafes  formerly  fo 
fatal  to  feamen  may  be  prevented.  In  a voyage  of  three  years 
and 'eighteen  days,  during  Which  he  was  expolcd  to  every  climate, 

• from. 
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We  have  reafon  to  believe,  if  due  attention  were 
paid  to  the  diet,  air,  cloathing,  and  above  all  things 
to  the  cleanlinefs  of  fea-faring  people,  they  would  be 
the  molt  healthy  fet  of  men  in  the  world ; but  when 
thele  are  negleCted  the  very  reverfe  will  happen. 

The  belt  medical  antidote  that  we  can  recommend 
to  Tailors  or  foldiers  on  foreign  coails,  efpecially 
where  dampnefs  prevails,  is  the  Peruvian  bark. 
This  will  often  prevent  fevers,  and  other  fatal  dif- 
eafes.  About  a drachm  of  it  may  be  chewed  every 
day  ; or  if  this  fhould  prove  difagreeable,  an  ounce 
of  bark,  with  half  an  ounce  of  orange  peel,  and  two 
drachms  of  fnake  root  coarfe'ly  powdered,  may  be 
infufed  for  two  or  three  days  in  an  Englifh  quart  of 
brandy,  and  half  a wine  glafs  of  it  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a-day,  when  the  ftomach  is  empty.  This  has 
been  found  to  be  an  excellent  antidote  againft  fluxes, 
putrid,  intermitting,  and  other  fevers,  in  unhealthy 
climates.  It  is  not  material  in  what  form  this  me- 
dicine is  taken.  It  may  either  be  infufed  in  water, 
wine,  or  fpirits,  as  recommended  above,  or  made 
into  an  electuary  with  lyrup  of  lemons,  oranges,  or 
the  like. 

THE  SEDENTARY. 

Though  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  man  than  a fedentary  life,  yet  this  clafs 
comprehends  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  fpecies. 
Almoft  the  whole  female  world,  and  in  manufacturing 
countries,  the  major  part  of  the  males,  may  be  reck- 
oned fedentary  *. 

Agricul- 

from  the  52  north  to  the  710  of  fouth  latitude,  of  one  handled 
and  eighteen  men,  compoling  the  fliip’s  company,  he  loft  onlv 
one,  who  died  of  a phthifis  pulmonalis.  The  principal  means  he  ufed 
weie,  to  prelerve  a ltridi  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  to  procure 
abundance  of  vegetables  and  frefh  provifions,  efpecially  good 
water,  and  to  allow  his  people  fufficient  time  for  reft. 

The  appellation  ol  fedentary  has  generally  been  given  only 
to  the  ftudious ; we  can  fee  no  reafon,  however,  for  reftriifUng  it 
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Agriculture,  the  firft  and  mofl  healthful  of  all 
employments,  is  now  followed  by  few  who  are  ?.b!e 
to  carry  on  any  other  bufinefs.  But  thofe  who  ima- 
gine that  the  culture  of  the  earth  is  not  fufficient  to 
employ  all  its  inhabitants,  are  greatly  mifiaken. 
An  ancient  Roman,  we  are  told,  could  maintain 
his  family  from  the  produce  of  one  acre  of  ground. 
So  might  a modern  Biiton,  if  he  would  be  con- 
tented to  live  like  a Roman.  This  fhews  what  an 
immenfe  increafe  of  inhabitants  Britain  might  ad- 
mit of,  and  all  of  them  live  by  the  culture  of  the 
ground. 

Agriculture  is'  the  great  fource  of  domeftic  riches. 
Where  it  is  negleCted,  whatever  wealth  may  be  im- 
ported from  abroad,  poverty  and  mifery  will  abound 
at  home.  Such  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  fluctuating 
Rate  of  trade  and  manufactures,  that  thoufands  of 
people  may  be  in  full  employment  to-day  and  in  beg- 
gary to-morrow.  This  can  never  happen  to  thole 
who  cultivate  the  ground.  They  can  eat  the  fruit  of 
their  labour,  and  can  always  by  induftry  obtain,  at 
leafl,  the  neceflaries  of  life. 

Though  fedentary  employments  are  neceflarv, 
yet  there  feems  to  be  no  reafon  why  any  perfon 
ihould  be  confined  for  life  to  thefe  alone.  Were 
fuch  employments  intermixed  with  the  more  aClive 
and  laborious,  they  would  never  do  hurt.  It  is 
conflant  confinement  that  ruins  the  health.  A man 
may  not  be  hurt  by  fitting  five  or  fix  hours  a-day ; 
but  if  he  is  obliged  to  fit  ten.  or  twelve,  he  will  foon 
become  difeafed. 

But  it  is  not  want  of  exercife  alone  which  hurts 
fedentary  people;  they  likewife  lufter  troni  the  con- 
fined air  which  thev  breathe.  It  is  very  common 
• * 

to  them  alone.  Many  artificers  may,  witli  as  much  propriety  , he 
denominated  fedentary  as  the  ftudious,  with  this  particular  i la  - 
vantage,  that  they  arc  often  obliged  to  fit  5n  very  awkward  po  - 
tuies,  which  the  lhidiousnced  not  d , unlcfs  the)  plcafe. 
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to  fee  ten  or  a dozen  taylors  *,  or  ftay  makers,  for 
example,  crowded  into  one  fmall  apartmenr,  where 
there  is  hardly  room  for  one  perfon  to  breathe 
freely.  In  this  fituation  they  generally  continue 
for  many  hours  at  a time,  often  with  the  addition 
of  feveral  candles,  which  tend  likewife  to  wafte  the 
air?  and  render  it  lefs  fit  for  refpiration.  Air  that 
k breathed  repeatedly  becomes  unfit  for  expanding 
the  lungs.  This  is  one  caufeof  the  phthifical  coughs, 
and  other  complaints  of  the  breaft,  fo  incident  to 
fedentary  artificers. 

Even  the  perfpiration  from  a great  number  of 
perfons  pent  up  together,  renders  the  air  unwhole- , 
fome.  The  danger  from  thi§  quarter  will  be 
greatly  encreafed,  if  any  one  of  them  happens  to 
have  bad  lungs,  or  to  be  otherwife  difeafed.  Thole 
who  fit  near  him,  being  forced  to  breathe  the 
fame  air,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  inferred.  It  would 
be  a rare  thing,  however,  to  find  a dozen  of  fe- 
dentary people  all  in  good  health.  The  danger  bf 
crowding  them  together  mult  therefore  be  evident  to 
every  one. 

Marty  of  thofe  who  follow  fedentary  employ- 
ments are  conftantly  in  a bending  pofture,  as  Ihoe- 
makers,  taylors,  cutlers,  &c.  Such  a fituation  is 
extremely  hurtful.  A bending  pofture  obftru&s  all 
the  vital  motions,  and  of  courfe  muft  deftroy  rhe 
health.  Accordingly  we  find  fuch  artificers  generally 
complaining  of  indigeftions,  flatulences,  head-achs, 
pains  of  the  breaft,  &c. 

* A perfon  of  obfervation  in  that  line  of  life  told  me,  that 
molt  taylors  die  of  confumptions ; which  he  attributed  chiefly  to 
the  unfavorable  poftures  in  which  they  fit,  and  the  unwholefome- 
nefs  of  thofe  places  where  their  bufinefs  is  carried  on.  If  more 
attention  was  not  paid  to  profit  than  to  the  prefervation  of  human 
lives,  this  evil  might  be  ^afily  remedied  ; but  while  matters  only 
mind  their  own  interett,  nothing  will  be  done  for  the  fafety  of  their 
lervants. 

E The 
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The  aliment  in  fedentary  people,  inftead  of  be* 
ing  pufhed  forwards  by  an  ereft  pofture,  and  the 
action  of  the  mufcles,  is  in  a manner  confined 
in  the  bowels.  Hence  indigefiions,  coflivenefs, 
wind,  and  other  hypochondriacal  affections,  the 
conftant  companions  of  the  fedentary.  Indeed 
none  of  the  excretions  can  be  duly  performed 
where  exercife  is  wanting;  and  when  the  matter 
which  ought  to  be  difcharged  in  this  way  is  re- 
tained too  long  in  the  body,  it  mufr  have  bad 
effefts,  as  it  is  again  taken  up  into  the  mafs  of  hu- 
mours. 

•**  Amending  pofture  is  likewife  hurtful  to  the 
lungs.  When  this  organ  is  compreffed,  the;  air 
cannot  have  free  accefs  into  all  its  parts,  fo  as  to 
expand  them  properly.  Hence  tubercles,  2ahe- 
fiofis,  &c.  are  formed,  which  often  end  in  con- 
:£f*[mptions.  Befides,  the  proper  action  of  the  lungs 
’being  abfolutely  neceffary  for  making  good  blood, 
• when  that  organ  fails,  the  humours  loon  become 
univerfally  depraved,  and  the  whole  conftitution  goes 
to  wreck. 

Sedentary  artificers  are  not  only  hurt  by  prefTurft 
on  the  bowels,  but  alfo  on  the  inferior  extremities, 
which  obftrufts  the  circulation  in  thefe  parts,  and 
renders  them  weak  and  feeble.  Tims  taylofs,  fnoe- 
makers,  &c.  frequently  loofe  the  ufe  of  their  legs 
altogether:  befides,  the, blood  and  humours  are,  by 
ftagnation,  vitiated,  and  the  perfpiration  is  obftru&ed  ; 
from  whence  proceed  the  fcab,  ulcerous  fores,  foul 
blotches,  and  other  cutaneous  difeafes  lo  common 
among  fedentary  artificers. 

A bad  figure  of  body  is  a very  common  conie- 
quence  of  clofe  application  to  fedentary  employments. 
The  fpine,  for  example,  by  being  continually  bent, 
puts  on  a crooked  fhape,  and  generally  remains  fo 
ever  after.  But  a bad  figure  of  body  has  already 

been 
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been  obferved  to  be  hurtful  to  health,  as  the  vital 
fun&ions  are  thereby  impeded. 

A fedentary  life  feldom  fails  to  occafion  an  uni- 
verial  relaxation  of  the  folids.  This  is  the  great 
iource  from  whence  moll  of  the  difeales  of  feden- 
tary  people  flow.  The  fcrophula,  confumption, 
hylterics,  and  nervous  difeafes,  now  lb  common, 
were  very  little  known  in  this  country  before  feden- 
tary artificers  became  fo  numerous : and  they  are 
very  little  known  ftill  among  fuch  of  our  people  as 
follow  aflive  employments  without  doors,  though 
in  great  towns  at  leaft  two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants 
are  afflicted  with  them. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  remedy  thofe  evils,  becaufe 
many  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  a fedentary 
life,  like  ricketty  children,  lofe  all  inclination  for 
exercife ; we  fhall,  however,  throw  out  a few 
hints  with  refped  to  the  molt  likely  means  for  pre- 
ferving  the  health  of  this  ufeful  fet  of  people,  which 
fome  of  them,  we  hope,  will  be  wife  enough  to 
take. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  fedentary  artifi- 
cers are  often  hurt  by  their  bending  pofture.  They 
ought  therefore  to  Hand  or  fit  as  ere£t  as  the  nature  of 
their  employments  will  permit.  They  fhould  like- 
wife  change  their  pofture  frequently,  and  fhould  never 
fit  too  long  at  a time,  but  leave  off  work,  and 
walk,  ride,  run,  or  do  any  thing  that  will  promote 
the  vital  funftions. 

Sedentary  artificers  are  generally  allowed  too  little 
time  for  exercife  •,  yet  fhorc  as  it  is,  they  feldom  em- 
ploy it  properly.  A journeyman  taylor  or  weaver, 
for  example,  inftead  of  walking  abroad  for  exercife 
and  frefh  air,  at  his  hours  of  leifure,  chufes  often  to 
fpend  them  in  a public-houfe,  or  in  playing  at  fome 
fedentary  game,  by  which  he  generally  lofes  both  his 
time  and  his  money. 
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The  awkward  poftures  in  which  many  fedentary 
artificers  work,  Teem  rather  to  be  the  effed  of  cuftom 
than  necefiity.  For  example,  a table  might  furely 
be  contrived  for  ten  or  a dozen  taylors  to  fit  round 
with  liberty  for  their  legs  either  to  hang  down,  or 
reft  upon  a foot- board,  as  they  fhould  chufe.  A 
place  might  likewifc  be  cut  out  for  each  perfon,  in 
fuch  a manner  that  he  might  fit  as  conveniently  for 
working  as  in  the  prefent  mode  of  fitting  crofs- 
legged. 

All  fedentary  artificers  ought  to  pay  the  mod  re- 
ligious regard  to  cleanlinefs.  Both  their  fituation 
and  occupations  render  this  highly  neceffary.  No- 
thing would  contribute  more  to  preferve  their 
health,  than  a ftrift  attention  to  it:  and  fuch  of 
them  as  negled  it,  not  only  run  the  hazard  of 
lofing  health,  but  of  becoming  a nuifance  to  their 
neighbours. 

Sedentary  people  ought  to  avoid  food  that  is 
windy  or  hard  of  digeftion,  and  fhould  pay  the 
ftrideft  regard  to  fobriety.  A perfon  who  works 
hard  without  doors  will  foon  throw  off  a debauch ; 
but  one  who  fits  has  by  no  means  an  equal  chance. 
Hence  it  often  happens,  that  fedentary  people  are 
feized  with  fevers  after  hard  drinking.  When  fuch 
perfons  feel  their  fpirits  low,  inftead  of  running  to 
the  tavern  for  relief,  they  fhould  ride  or  walk  in  the 
fields.  This  would  remove  the  complaint  more 
effedually  than  ftrong  liquor,  and  would  never  hurt 
the  conftitution. 

Inftead  of  multiplying  rules  for  preferving  the 
health  of  the  fedentary,  we  fliall  recommend  to  them 
the  following  general  plan,  viz.  That  every  perfon 
who  follows  a fedentary  employment  Ihould  culti- 
vate a piece  of  ground  with  his  own  hands.  Tiiis 
he  might  dig,  plant,  fow,  and  weed  at  leiture 
hours,  l'o  as  to  make  it  both  an  exercife  and  amufe- 
. ment. 
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ment,  while  it  produced  many  of  the  necefiaries  of 
life.  After  working  an  hour  in  a garden,  a man 
will  return  with  more  keennefs  to  his  employment 
within  doors,  than  if  he  had  been  all  the  while 
idle. 

Labouring  the  ground  is  every  way  conducive  to 
health.  It  not  only  gives  exercife  to  every  part 
of  the  body,  but  the  very  fmell  of  the  earth  and 
frefh  herbs  revives  and  cheers  the  fpirits,  whilft  the 
perpetual  profpeCt  of  fomething  coming  to  maturity, 
delights  and  entertains  the  mind.  We  are  fo  formed 
as  to  be  always  pleafed  with  fomewhat  in  profpeCt, 
however  diftant  or  however  trivial.  Hence  the  hap- 
pinefs  that  moll  men  feel  in  planting,  fowing,  build- 
ing, &c.  Thefe  feem  to  have  been  the  chief  em- 
ployments of  the  more  early  ages  : and,  when  kings 
and  conquerors  cultivated  the  ground,  there  is  reafon 
to  believe  that  they  knew  as  well  wherein  true  happi- 
nefs  confided  as  we  do. 

It  may  feem  romantic  to  recommend  gardening 
to  manufacturers  in  great,  towns  •,  but  obfervation 
proves  that  the  plan  is  very  practicable.  In  the 
town  of  Sheffield,  in  Yorklhire,  where  the  great  iron 
manufacture  is  carried  on,  there  is  hardly  a journey- 
men cutler  who  does  not  polfefs  a piece  of  ground, 
which  he  cultivates  as  a garden.  This  practice  has 
many  falutary  effeCts.  It  not  only  induces  thefe 
people  to  take  exercife  without  doors,  but  alfo  to 
eat  many  greens,  roots,  &c.  of  their  own  growth, 
which  they  would  never  think  of  purchafing. 
There  can  be  no  reafon  why  manufacturers  in  any 
other  town  in  Great  Britain  Ihould  not  follow  the 
fame  plan.  It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  in  fuch 
a place  as  London  a plan  of  this  kind  is  not  practi- 
cable: yet  even  there,  fedentary  artificers  may  find 
opportunities  of  taking  air  and  exercife,  if  they  chufe 
to  embrace  them. 
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Mechanics  are  too  much  inclined  to  crowd  into 
great  towns.  The  fituation  may  have  fome  advan- 
tages; but  it  has  hkewife  many  difadvantages.  All 
mechanics  who  live  in  the  country  have  it  in  their 
power  to  cultivate  a piece  of  ground  ; which  indeed 
moft  cf  them  do.  This  not  only  gives  them  exer- 
ciie,  but  enables  them  to  live  more  comfortably. 
So  far  at  leaft  as  my  obfervation  extends,  mecho- 
mcs  who  live  in  the  country  are  far  more  hapr  y 
than  thofe  in  great  towns.  They  enjoy  better  health, 
live  in  greater  affluence,  and  feldom  fail  to  rear  a 
healthy  and  numerous  offspring. 

In  a word,  exercife  without  doors,  in  one  fhape  or 
another,  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  health.  Thofe 
who  negled  it,  though  they  may  for  a while  drag  out 
life,  can  hardly  be  laid  to  enjoy  it.  Weak  and  effe- 
minate, they  languifh  for  a few  years,  and  foon  drop 
into  an  untimely  grave. 

THE  STUDIOUS. 

Intenfe  thinking  is  fodeftrudive  to  health,  that  few 
inftances  can  be  produced  of  ftudious  perfons  who 
are  ftrong  and  healthy.  Hard  ftudy  always  implies 
a fedentary  life  j and  when  intenfe  thinking  is  joined 
ro  the  want  of  exercife,  the  confequences  muft  be  bad. 
We  have  frequently  known  even  a few  months  of 
clofe  application  to  ftudy  ruin  an  excellent  conftitu- 
tion,  by  inducing  a train  of  nervous  complaints  which 
could  never  be  removed.  Man  is  evidently  not 
formed  for  continual  thought  more  than  for  perpetual 
adion,  and  would  be  as  loon  worn  out  by  the  one  as 
by  the  other. 

So  great  is  the  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body, 
that,  by  its  influence,  the  whole  vital  motions  may 
be  accelerated  or  retarded,  to  almoft  anv  degre#. 
Thus  cheerfulnefs  and  mirth  quicken  the  circu- 
lation, and  promote  all  the  fecretions ; whereas  lad- 
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nefs  and  profound  thought  never  fail  to  retard  them. 
Hence  it  would  appear,  that  even  a degree  of  thought- 
lelTneis  is  neceffary  to  health.  Indeed  the  perpetual 
thinker  feldom  enjoys  either  health  or  fpirits ; while 
the  perfon,  who  can  hardly  be  faid  to  think  at  all, 
generally  enjoys  both. 

Perpetual  thinkers,  as  they  are  called,  feldom 
think  long.  In  a few  years  they  generally  become 
quite  ftupid,  and  exhibit  a melancholy  proof  how 
readily  the  greateft  bleflings  may  be  abuled.  Think- 
ing, like  every  thing  elfe,  when  carried  to  extreme, 
becomes  a vice ; nor  can  any  thing  afford  a greater 
proof  of  wifdom,  than  for  a man  frequently  and 
feafonably  to  unbend  his  mind.  This  may  generally 
be  done  by  mixing  in  cheerful  company,  aCtive  di- 
verfions,  or  the  like. 

Inftead  of  attempting  to  invefligate  the  nature  of 
that  connection  which  fubfifts  between  the  mind  and 
body,  or  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which 
they  mutually  affcCt  each  other,  we  fhall  only  mention 
thole  difeafes  to  which  the  learned  are  more  peculiarly 
liable,  and  endeavour  to  point  out  the  means  of  avoid- 
ing them. 

Studious  perfons  are  very  fubjcCt  to  the  gout.  This 
painful  difeafe  in  a great  meafure  proceeds  from  in- 
digeftion,  and  an  obltruCted  perfpiration.  It  is  im- 
polfible  that  the  man  who  fits  from  morning  till  night 
fhould  either  digeft  his  food,  or  have  any  of  the  fe- 
cretions  in  due  quantity.  But  when  that  matter  which 
fhould  be  thrown  off  by  the  lkin,  is  retained  in  the 
body,  and  the  humours  are  not  duly  prepared,  dif- 
eafes mult  enfue. 

The  ftudious  are  likewife  very  liable  to  the  ftone 
and  gravel.  Exercife  greatly  promotes  both  the 
fecretion  and  difcharge  of  urine  ; consequently  a 
fedentary  life  muff  have  the  contrary  effect.  Any 
one  may  be  fatisfied  of  this  by  obferving,  that  he 
paffes  much  more  urine  by  day  than  in  the  night, 
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and  alio  when  he  walks  or  rides,  than  when  he 
fits. 

The  circulation  in  the  liver  being  flow,  obftruc- 
tions  in  that  organ  can  hardly  fail  to  be  the  confe- 
quence  of  ina&ivity.  Hence  fedentary  people  are 
frequently  affli&ed  with  fchirrous  livers.  But  the 
proper  fecretion  and  difcharge  of  the  bile  is  fo  necef- 
fary  apart  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  that  where  thefe 
are  not  duly  performed,  the  health  muft  foon  be  im- 
paired. Jaundice,  indigeftion,  lofs  of  appetite,  and 
a wafting  of  the  whole  body,  feldom  fail  to  be  the 
confequences  of  a vitiated  ftate  of  the  liver  or  obftruc- 
tions  of  the  bile. 

Few  difeafes  prove  more  fatal  to  the  ftudious  than 
confumptions  of  the  lungs.  It  has  already  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  this  organ  cannot  he  duly  expandedin 
thofe  who  do  not  take  proper  exercife ; and  where 
that  is  the  cafe,  obftrudtions  and  adhefions  will  en- 
iue.  Not  only  want  of  exercife,  but  the  pofture 
in  which  ftudious  perfons  generally  fit,  is  very 
hurtful  to  the  lungs.  Thofe  who  read  or  write 
much  are  ready  to  contract  a habit  of  bending  for- 
wards, and  often  prefs  with  their  breaft  upon  a 
table  or  bench.  This  pofture  cannot  Fail  to  hurt  the 
lungs. 

The  functions  of  the  heart  may  likewife  by  this 
paeans  be  injured.  I remember  to  have  leen  a man 
opened,  whofe  pericardium  adhered  to  the  breaft- 
bone  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  obftrudt  the  motion  of 
the  heart,  and  occafion  his  death.  The  only  pro- 
bable caufe  that  could  be  afligned  for  this  Angular 
fymptom  was,  that  the  man,  whole  bufinefs  was 
writing,  tiled  conftantly  to  At  in  a bending  pofture, 
with  his  breaft  prelAng  upon  the  edge  of  a plain 
fable. 

No  perfon  can  enjoy  health  who  does  not  pro- 
perly digeft  his  food.  But  intenfe  thinking  and 
jna&iyity  never  fail  to  weaken  the  powers  of  di- 
gestion, 
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geftion.  Hence  the  humours  become  crude  and  viti- 
ated, the  folids  weak  and  relaxed,  and  the  whole  con- 
ftitutiun  goes  to  ruin. 

' Long  and  intenfe  thinking  often  occafions  griev- 
ous head-achs,  which  bring  on  vertigoes,  apo- 
plexies, palfies,  and  other  fatal  diforders.  The  bed 
way  to  prevent  thefe  is,  never  to  ftudy  too  long  at 
one  time,  and  to  keep  the  body  regular,  either  by  ' 
proper  food,  or  taking  frequently  a little  of  fome 
opening  medicine. 

Thofe  who  read  or  write  much  are  often  afflidled 
with  fore  eyes.  Studying  by  candle-light  is  peculiarly 
hurtful  to  the  fight.  This  ought  to  be  pradtifed 
as  feldom  as  poffible.  When  it  is  unavoidable,  the 
eyes  fhould  be  (haded,  and  the  head  (hould  not 
be  held  too  low.  When  the  eyes  are  weak  or 
painful,  they  (hould  be  bathed  every  night  and 
morning  in  cold  water,  to  which  a little  brandy  may 
be  added. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  excretions  are 
very  defedtive  in. the  ftudious.  The  dropfy  is  often 
occafioned  by  the  retention  of  thofe  humours  which 
ought  to  be  carried  off  in  this  way.  Any  perfon  may 
obferve,  that  fitting  makes  his  legs  fwell,  and  that  this 
goes  off  by  exerciie  ; which  clearly  points  out  the  me- 
thod of  prevention. 

Fevers,  efpecially  of  the  nervous  kind,  are  often  the 
effect  of  ftudy.  Nothing  affedts  the  nerves  fo  much 
as  intenfe  thought.  It  in  a manner  unhinges  the 
whole  human  frame,  and  not  only  hurts  the  vital  mo- 
tions, but  diforders  the  mind  itfelf.  Hence  a deli- 
rium, melancholy,  and  even  madnefs,  are  often  the 
effedl  of  clofe  application  to  ftudy.  In  fine,  there  is 
no  difeafe  which  can  proceed  either  from  a bad  ftatc 
of  the  humours,  a defedt  of  the  ulual  fecretions,  or  a 
debility  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  which  may  not  be  in- 
fiuecd  by  intenfe  thinking. 
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But  the  mod  afflicting-  of  all  the  difeafes  which 
attack  the  ftudious  is  the  hypochondriac.  This 
difeafe  feldom  fails  to  be  the  companion  of  deep 
thought.  It  may  rather  be  called  a complication 
of  maladies  than  a fingle  one.  To  what  a wretched 
condition  are  the  bed,  of  men  ofcen  reduced  by  it! 
Their  ftrength  and  appetite  fail ; a perpetual  gloom 
hangs  over  their  minds ; they  live  in  the  conftant 
dread  of  death,  and  are  continually  in  fearch  of 
relief  from  medicine,  where,  alas!  it  is  not  to  be 
found.  Thofe  who  labour  under  this  diforder, 
though  they  are  ofcen  made  the  fubjefl  of  ridi- 
cule, juftly  claim  our  higheft  fympathy  and  com- 
• 

dly  any  thing  can  be  more  prepofterous  than  for 
a perfon  to  make  ftudy  his  foie  bufinefs.  A mere  ftu- 
dent  is  feldom  an  ufeful  member  of  fociety.  He  ofcen 
negleCts  the  melt  important  duties  of  life,  in  order  to 
purfue  ftudies  of  a very  trifling  nature.  Indeed  it 
rarely  happens,  that  any  ufeful  invention  is  the  effeft 
of  mere  ftudy.  The  farther  men  dive  into  profound 
refearches,  they  generally  deviare  the  more  from  com- 
mon fenfe,  and  too  often  loie  fight  of  it  altogether. 
Profound  (peculations,  inltead  of  making  men  wifer 
or  better,  generally  render  them  abfolute  fcepcics, 
and  overwhelm  them  with  doubt  and  uncertainty. 
All  that  is  neceflary  for  man  to  know,  in  order 
to  be  happy,  is  eafily  obtained  •,  and  the  reft,  like 
the  forbidden  fruit,  ferves  only  to  encreaie  his 
mifery. 

Studious  perfons,  in  order  to  relieve  their  minds, 
muft  not  only  diftontinue  to  read  and  write,  but  en- 
gage in  fome  employment  or  diverfion  that  will  fo  far 
occupy  the  thought  as  to  make  them  forget  the  bufi- 
neis  of  the  clofec.  A foiitary  ride  or  walk  are  lo 
far  from  relaxing  the  mind,  that  they  rather  encou- 
rage thought.  Nothing  can  divert  the  mind  when 
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it  gets  into  a train  of  ferious  thinking,  but  attention 
to  I'ubjefts  of  a more  trivial  nature.  Thefe  prove  a 
kind  of  play  to  the  mintf,  and  confequently  re- 
lieve it. 

Learned  men  often  contraft  a contempt  for  what 
they  call  trifling  company.  They  are  afhamed  to  be 
fecn  with  any  but  philolophers.  This  however  is  no 
proof  of  their  being  philofophers  themfelves.  No 
man  deferves  that  name  who  is  afhamed  to  unbend 
his  mind,  by  afiociating  with  the  cheerful  and  gay. 
Even  the  focietv  of  children  will  relieve  the  mind, 
and  expel  the  gloom  which  application  to  ftudy  is  too 
apt  to  occafion. 

As  ftudious  people  are  neceflarily  mueh  within 
doors,  they  fhould  make  choice  of  a large  and  well- 
aired  place  for  ftudy.  This  would  not  only  pre- 
vent the  bad  effefts  which  attend  confined  air,  but 
would  cheer  the  fpirits,  ,and  have  a mod  happy 
influence  both  on  the  body  and  mind.  It  is  faid 
of  Euripides  the  tragedian,  that  he  ufed  to  retire 
to  a dark  cave  to  compofe  his  tragedies,  and  of  De- 
mofthenes  the  Grecian  orator,  that  he  chofe  a place 
for  ftudy  where  nothing  could  be  either  heard  or 
feen.  With  all  deference  to  fuch  venerable  names, 
we  cannot  help  condemning  their  tafte.  A man 
may  furely  think  to  as  good  purpofe  in  an  elegant 
apartment  as  in  a cave  ; and  may  have  as  happy 
conceptions  where  the  all-cheering  rays  of  the  fun 
render  the  air  wholefome,  as  in  places  where  they 
never  enter. 

Thofe  who  read  or  write  much  fhould  be  very 
attentive  to  their  pofture.  They  ought  to  fit  and 
Hand  by  turns,  always  keeping  as  nearly  in  an  ereft 
pofture  as  poftible.  Thofe  who  di&ate,  may  do  it 
walking.  It  has  an  excellent  effeft  frequently  to 
read  or  fpeak  aloud.  This  not  only  exercifes  the 
lungs,  but  almoft  the  whole  body.  Hence  ftudious 
people  are  greatly  benefited  by  delivering  difcourfes 
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in  public.  Public  fpeakers,  indeed,  fometimes  hurt 
themfelves  by  overading  their  part  > but  this  is  their 
own  fault.  The  martyr  to  mere  vociferation  merits 
not  our  fympathy. 

The  morning  has,  by  all  medical  writers,  been 
reckoned  the  bed  time  for  ftudy.  It  is  fo.  But 
it  is  alfo  the  moft  proper  feafon  for  exercife,  while 
the  ftomach  is  empty,  and  the  fpirits  refrefhed  with 
deep.  Studious  people  fliould  therefore  fometimes 
fpend  the  morning  in  walking,  riding,  or  fome 
manly  diverfions.  without  doors.  This  would  make 
thepi  return  to  ftudy  with  greater  alacrity,  and 
would  be  of  more  lervice  than  twice  the  time  after 
their  fpirits  are  worn  out  with  fatigue.  It  is  not 
fufficient  to  take  diverfion  only  when  we  can  think 
no  longer.  Every  ftudious  peri'on  fliould  make  it 
a part  of  his  bufinefs,  and  fhould  let  nothing  in- 
terrupt his  hours  of  recreation  more  than  thofe  of 
ftudy. 

Mufic  has  a very  happy  effefb  in  relieving  the 
mind  when  fatigued  with  ftudy.  It  would  be  well 
if  every  ftudious  perfon  were  fo  far  acquainted  with 
that  fcience  as  to  amufe  himfelf  after  fevere 
thought,  by  playing  fuch  airs  as  have  a tendency 
to  raife  the  fpirits,  and  infpire  cheerfulntfs  and  good 
humour. 

It  is  a reproach  to  learning,  that  any  of  her 
votaries,  to  relieve  the  mind  after  ftudy,  fhould 
betake  themfelves  to  the  ule  of  ftrong  liquors. 
This  indeed  is  a remedy;  but  it  is  a delperate  one, 
and  always  proves  deftrudlive.  Would  luch  per- 
fons,  when  their  lpirits  are  low,  get  on  horfeback, 
and  ride  ten  or  a dozen  miles,  they  would  find  it  a 
more  effedlual  remedy  than  any  cordial  medicine  in 
the  apothecary’s  fliop,  or  all  the  ftrong  liquors  in 
the  world. 

The  following  is  my  plan,  and  I cannot  re- 
commend a better  to  others.  When  my  mind  is  ta- 
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tigued  with  ftudy,  or  other  ferious  bufinefs,  I mount 
my  horfe,  and  ride  ten  or  twelve  miles  into  the  country, 
where  I fpend  a day,  and  fometimes  two,  with  a cheer- 
ful friend  j after  which  I never  fail  to  return  to  town 
with  new  vigour,  and  to  purfue  my  ftudies  or  bufi- 
nefs with  frefh  alacrity. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  learned  men,  while 
in  health,  pay  fo  little  regard  to  thele  things  ! There 
is  not  any  thing  more  common  than  to  fee  a miferable 
objedt  over-run  with  nervous  difeafes,  bathing,  walk- 
ing, riding,  and,  in  a word,  doing  every  thing  for 
health  after  it  is  gone  ; yet,  if  any  one  had  recom- 
mended thefe  things  to  him  by  way  of  prevention,  the 
advice  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  treated 
with  contempt,  or,  at  leaft,  with  negledt.  Such  is  the 
weakncfs  and  folly  of  mankind,  and  fuch  the  want  of 
forefight,  even  in  thofe  who  ought  to  be  wiler  than 
others ! 

With  regard  to  the  diet  of  the  ftudious,  we  fee  no 
reafon  why  they  fhould  abftain  from  any  kind  of  food 
that  is  wholefome,  provided  they  ufe  it  in  modera- 
tion. They  ought,  however,  to  be  fparing  in  the 
ufe  of  every  thing  that  is  windy,  ranefd,  or  hard  of 
digeftion.  Their  iuppers  fhould  always  be  light,  or 
taken  foon  in  the  evening.  Their  drink  may  be 
water,  fine  malt  liquor,  not  too  ftrong,  good  cyder, 
wine  and  water,  or,  if  troubled  with  acidities,  water 
mixed  with  a little  brandy,  rum,  or  any  other  genuine 
fpirit. 

We  {hall  only  obferve,  with  regard  to  thofe  kinds 
of  exercife  which  are  molt  proper  for  the  ftudious, 
that  they  fhould  not  be  too  violenr,  nor  ever  car- 
ried to  the  degree  of  exceftive  fatigue.  They  ought 
likewife  to  be  frequently  varied  fo  as  to  give  a<5t?on 
to  all  the  different  parts  of  the  body  v and  fhould, 
as  often  as  pofiible,  be  taken  in  the  open  air. 
In  general,  riding  on  horfe  back,  walking,  working 
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in  a garden,  or  playing  at  fome  a&ive  diverfions,  are 
the  beft. 

We  would  likewife  recommend  the  ufe  of  the  cold 
bath  to  the  ftudious.  It  will,  in  feme  meafure,  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  exercife,  and  fhould  not'be  negledted 
by  perfons  of  a relaxed  habit,  efpecially  in  the  warm 
feafon. 

No  perfon  ought  either  to  take  violent  exercife  or 
to  ftudy  immediately  after  a full  meal. 


C H A P.  III. 

OF  ALIMENT. 

UNWPIOLESOME  food,  and  irregularities  of 
diet,  occafion  many  difeafes.  There  is  no  doubt 
bat  the  whole  conflitution  of  body  may  be  changed 
by  diet  alone.  The  fluids  may  be  thereby  attenuated 
or  condenfed,  rendered  mild  or  acrimonious,  coagu- 
lated or  diluted,  to  almofl  any  degree.  Nor  are  its 
efFe&s  upon  the  folids  lefs  confiderable.  They  may 
be  braced  or  relaxed,  have  their  fenfibility,  motions, 
&c.  greatly  encreafed  or  diminifhed,  by  different 
kinds  of  aliment.  A very  fmall  attention  to  thefe 
things  will  be  fufficient  to  fhew,  how  much  the  pre- 
fervation  of  health  depends  upon  a proper  regimen  of 
the  diet. 

Nor  is  an  attention  to  diet  neceffary  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  health  only  : it  is  likewife  of  importance  in 
the  cure  of  difeafes.  Every  intention  in  the  cure  of 
many  difeafes,  may  be  anfwered  by  diet  alone.  Its 
eftedts,  indeed,  aie  not  always  fo  quick  as  thofe  of 
medicine,  but  they  are  generally  more  lading : befides, 
it  is  neither  fo  difagreeable  to  the  patient,  nor  fo 
dangerous  as  medicine,  and  is  always  more  eafily 
obtained. 
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Our  intention  here  is  not  to  enquire  minutely  into 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  various  kinds  of  ali- 
ment in  ufe  among  mankind  •,  nor  to  (heiv  their  eflfeds 
upon  the  different  conftitucions  of  the  human  body  ; 
but  to  mark  fbme  of  the  moft  pernicious  errors  which 
people  are  apt  to  fall  into,  with  relpedt  both  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  their  food,  and  to  point  out 
their  influence  upon  health. 

It  is  not  indeed  an  eafy  matter  to  ascertain  the 
exad  quantity  of  food  proper  for  every  age,  lex, 
and  conflitution  : but  a fcrupulous  nicety  here  is  by 
no  means  necefiary.  The  beft  rule  is  to  avoid  all 
extremes.  Mankind  were  never  intended  to  weigh 
and  meafure  their  food.  Nature  teaches  every  crea- 
ture when  it  has  enough  •,  and  the  calls  of  thrift 
and  hunger  are  lufficient  to  inform  them  when  more 
is  neceflfary. 

Though  moderatioji  is  the  chief  rule  with  regard  to 
the  quantity,  yet  the  quality  of  food  merits  a farther 
confideration.  There  are  many  ways  by  which  pro- 
vifions  may  be  rendered  unwholefome.  Bad  feafons 
may  either  prevent  the  ripening  of  grain,  or  damage 
it  afterwards.  Thefe,  indeed,  are  adts  of  Providence* 
and  we  muft  fubmit  to  them;  but  furely  no  punifh- 
ment  can  be  too  fevere  for  thofe  who  f offer  proviflon* 
to  fpoil  by  hoarding  them,  on  purpofe  to  raife  the 
price,  or  who  promote  their  own  intereff  by  adulter- 
ating the  neceflaries  of  life  *.  • 

Animal,  as  well  as  vegetable  food,  may  be  ren- 
dered unwholefome,  by  being  kept  too  long.  All 
animal  fubftances  have  a conftant  tendency  to  putre- 
faction ; and,  when  that  has  proceeded  too  far,  they 

* The  poor,  indeed,  are  generally  the/irft  who  fuffer  by  unfoiinci 
provifions  ; but  the  lives  of  the  labouring  poor  are  of  great  impor» 
tance  to  the  Hate  : befidesf  difeafes  occaiioned  by  lunwholefome 
food  often  prove  infedtious,  by  which  means  they  reach  people  in 
every  ftation.  It  is  therefore  the  intereft;  of  all  to  take  care  that 
no  fpoilt  prpvifions  of  any  kind  be  expofed  to  fale, 
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not  only  become  offenfive  to  the  fenfes,  but  hurtful  to 
health.  Difeafed  animals,  and  fuch  as  die  of  them- 
ielves,  ought  never  to  be  eaten.  It  is  a common  prac- 
tice, however,  in  fome  grazing  countries,  for  fervants 
and  poor  people  to  eat  fuch  animals  as  die  of  any  dif- 
eafe,  or  are  killed  by  accident.  Poverty,  indeed,  may 
oblige  people  to  do  this-,  but  they  had  better  eat  a 
imaller  quantity  of  what  is  found  and  wholefome  : it 
would  both  afford  a better  nourifhment,  and  be  at- 
tended with  lefs  danger. 

The  injunctions  given  to  the  Jews,  not  to  eat  any 
creature  which  died  of  itfelf,  feem  to  have  a ItriCt  re- 
gard to  health  -,  and  ought  to  be  oblerved  by  Chrif- 
tians  as  well  as  Jews.  Animals  never  die  themfelves 
without  lome  previous  difeafe  •,  but  how  a difeafed 
animal  fhould  be  wholefome  food,  is  inconceivable : 
even  thofe  which  die  by  accident  muff  be  hurtful,  as 
their  blood  is  mixed  with  the  flefh,  and  loon  turns 
putrid. 

Animals  which  feed  grofsly,  as  tame  ducks,  hogs, 
&c.  are  neither  fo  eafily  digefted,  nor  afford  fuch 
wholefome  nourifhment  as  others.  No  animal  can 
be  wholefome  which  does  not  take  fufficient  exercife. 
Moft  of  our  flailed  cattle  are  crammed  with  grofs 
food,  but  not  allowed  exercife  nor  free  air ; by 
which  means  they  indeed  grow  fat,  but  their  juices 
not  being  properly  prepared  or  allimilated,  remain 
crude,  and  occafion  indigeftions,  grofs  humours, 
and  oppreflion  of  the  fpirits,  in  thole  who  feed 
upon  them. 

Animals  are  often  rendered  un wholefome  by  being 
over-heated.  Exceflive  heat  caufes  a fever,  exalts 
the  animal  falts,  and  mixes  the  blood  fo  intimately 
wich  the  flefh,  that  it  cannot  be  leparated.  For 
this  reafon,  butchers  fhould  be  feverely  punifhed 
who  over  drive  their  cattle.  No  perlon  would  chufe 
to  eat  the  flefh  of  an  animal  which  had  died  in  a high 
fever;  yet  that  is  the  cafe  with  all  over-drove  cattle; 
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gild  the  fever  is  often  raifed  even  to  the  degree  of 

madnefs. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  way  by  which  butcher3 
render  meat  unwholcfome.  I he  abominable  cuftom 
of  filling  the  cellular  membrane  of  animals  with 
air,  in  order  to  make  them  appear  far,  is  every  day 
p raft i fed.  This  not  only  fpoils  the  meat,  and  ren- 
ders  it  unfit  for  keeping,  but  is  fuch  a dirty  trick, 
that  the  very  idea  of  it  is  fufficient  to  difguft  a per- 
fon  of  any  delicacy  at  every  thing  which  comes  from 
t!>e  fir  ambles.  Who  can  bear  the  thought  of  eating 

meat  which  has  been  blown  up  with  air  from  the 
lungs  of*  a dirty  fellow,  perhaps  labouring  under  the 
very  word  of  dileafes. 

Butchers  have  likewife  a method  of  filling  the 
cellular  membranes  of  animals  with  blood.  This 
makes  the  meat  feem  fatter,  and  likewife  weigh 
more,  but  is  notwithfianding  a very  pernicious  cufi. 
tom,  as  it  both  renders  the  meat  unwholfome  and 
unfit  for  keeping.  1 feldorn  fee  a piece  of  meat  from 
the  fhambles,  where  the  blood  is  not  diffufed  through 
the  cellular  texture.  I fhall  not  fay  that  this  is 
always  the  effeft  of  dtfign  *,  but  I am  certain  it  is  not 
the  cafe  with  animals  that  are  killed  for  domeftic  ufe, 
and  properly  blooded.  Veal  feems  to  be  molt 
frequently  fpoilt  in  this  way.  Perhaps  that  may  in 
fome  meafure  be  owing  to  the  practice  of  carrying 
calves  from  a great  diftance  to  market,  by  which 
means  their  tender  fiefh  is  bruifed,  and  many  of  their 
veflels  burft. 

No  people  in  the  world  eat  fuch  quantities  of  ani- 
mal food  as  the  Englifh,  which  is  one  reafon  why 
they  are  fo  generally  tainted  with  the  fcurvy  and  its 
numerous  train  of  confequences,  indigeftion,  low 
Spirits,  hypochondriacifm,  &c.  Animal  food  was 
lurely  dcfigned  for  man,  and  with  a proper  mixture 
of  vegetables,  it  will  be  found  the  molt  wholefome ; 
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but  to  gorge,  beef,  mutton,  pork,  filh,  and  fowl, 
twice  or  thrice  a day,  is  certainly  too  much.  All 
who  value  health  ought  to  be  contented  with  making 
one  meal  of  flefh  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  this 
ought  to  confift  of  one  kind  only. 

The  mod  obftinate  fcurvy  has  often  been  cured 
by  a vegetable  diet;  nay,  milk  alone  will  frequently 
do  more  in  that  difeafe  than  any  medicine.  Hence 
it  is  evident,  that  if  vegetables  and  milk  were  more 
ufed  in  diet,-  we  ihould  have  lefs  fcurvy,  and  like- 
wife  fewer  putrid  and  inflammatory  fevers.  Frefli 
vegetables,  indeed,  come  to  be  daily  more  ufed  in 
diet ; this  laudable  praftice  we  hope  will  continue  to 
gain  ground. 

Our  aliment  ought  neither  to  be  too  moifl:  nor  too 
dry.  Moifl;  aliment  relaxes  the  folids,  and  renders 
the  body  feeble.  Thus  we  fee  females,  who  live 
much  on  tea  and  other  watery  diet,  generally  become 
weak  and  unable  to  digefl:  folid  food  : hence  proceed 
hyfterics,  and  all  their  dreadful  cor.fequences.  On 
the  other  hand,  food  that  is  too  diy,  re-nders  the  folids 
in  a manner  rigid,  and  the  humours  vifeid,  which 
difpofes  the  body  to  inflammatory  fevers,  feurvies,  and 
the  like. 

Much  has  been  faid  on  the  ill  effects  of  tea  in  diet. 
They  are,  no  doubt,  numerous ; but  they  proceed 
rather  from  the  imprudent  ufe  of  it,  than  from  any 
bad  qualities  in  the  tea  itlelf.  Tea  is  now  the  uni- 
verfal  breakfaft  in  this  part  of  the  world  ; but  the 
morning  is  lurely  the  mold  improper  time  of  the  day 
for  drinking  it.  Moft  delicate  perfons,  who,  by 
the  bye,  are  the  greatefl:  tea  drinkers,  cannot  eat 
any  thing  in  the  morning.  If  fuch  perfons,  after 
falling  ten  or  twelve  hours,  drink  four  or  five  cups 
of  green  tea  without  eating  almofl:  any  bread,  it  mud 
hurt  them.  Good  tea,  taken  in  a moderate  quantity, 
not  too  ftrong,  nor  too  hot,  nor  diank  upon  an  empty 
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ftomach,  will  feldom  do  harm;  but  if  it  be  bad, 
which  is  often  the  cafe,  or  fubftituted  in  the  room  of 
folid  food,  it  muft:  have  many  ill  effects. 

The  arts  of  cookery  render  many  things  unwhole- 
fome,  which  are  not  fo  in  their  own  nature.  By 
jumbling  together  a number  of  different  ingredi- 
ents, in  order  to  make  a poignant  fauce,  or  rich 
foup,  the  compofition  proves  almoft  a poifon.  All 
high  feafoning,  pickles,  &c.  are  only  incentives  to 
luxury,  and  never  fail  to  hurt  the  lfomach.  It  were 
well  for  mankind,  if  cookery,  as  an  art,  were  en- 
tirely prohibited.  Plain  roafting  or  boiling  is  all  that 
the  ftomach  requires.  Thefe  alone  are  fufficienf  for 
people  in  health,  and  the  fick  have  ftill  lefs  need  of  a 
cook. 

The  liquid  part  of  our  aliment  likewife  claims  our 
attention.  Water  is  not  only  the  bafts  of  moft  li- 
quors, but  alfo  compofes  a great  part  of  our  folid 
food.  Good  water  muft:  therefore  be  of  the  greateft 
importance  in  diet.  The  beft:  water  is  that  which 
is  moft:  pure,  and  free  from  any  mixture  of  foreign 
bodies.  Water  takes  up  parts  of  moft:  bodies  with 
which  it  comes  into  contact ; by  this  means  it  is 
often  impregnated  with  metals  or  minerals  of  a 
hurtful  or  poifonous  nature.  Hence  the  inhabitants 
of  fome  hilly  countries  have  peculiar  difeafes,  which 
in  all  probability  proceed  from  the  water.  Thus 
the  people  who  live  near  the  Alps  in  Switzerland, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peak  of  Derby  in  Eng- 
land, have  large  tumours  or  wens  on  their  necks. 
This  dileafe  is  generally  imputed  to  the  fnow  water; 
but  there  is  more  reafon  to  believe  it  is  owing  to 
the  minerals  in  the  mountains  through  which  the 
waters  pafs. 

When  water  is  impregnated  with  foreign  bodies, 
it  generally  appears  by  its  weight,  colour,  tafte, 
fmell,  heat,  or  fome  other  fenftble  quality.  Our 
buftncfs  therefore  is  to  chufe  fvich  water,  for  com- 
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mon  ufe,  as  is  lighted,  and  without  any  particular 
colour,  tade,  or  fmell.  In  moft  places  of  Britain 
the  inhabitants  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  choice 
of  their  water;  and  few  things  would  contribute 
more  to  health  than  a due  attention  to  this  article. 
But  mere  indolence  often  induces  people  to  make 
ufe  of  the  water  that  is  neared  to  them*  without  con- 
fidering  its  qualities. 

Before  water  is  brought  into  great  towns,  the 
Bridled  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  its  qualities,  as 
many  difeafes  may  be  occafioned  or  aggravated  by 
bad  water ; and  when  once  it  has  been  procured  at 
a great  expence,  people  are  unwilling  to  give  it  up. 

The  common  methods  of  rendering  water  clear  by 
filtration,  or  foft,  by  expofing  it  to  the  fun  and  air, 
&c.  are  fo  generally  known  that  it  is  unneceffary  to 
fpend  time  in  explaining  them.  . We  fhall  only,  in 
oeneral,  advife  all  to-avoid  waters  which  ftagnate  long 
in  final  1 lakes,  ponds,  or  the  like,  as  fuch  waters 
often  become  putrid,  by  the  corruption  of  animal  and 
vegetable  bodies  with  which  they  abound.  Even 
cattle  frequently  differ  by  drinking,  in  dry  feafons, 
water  which  has  dood  long  in  fmall  relervoirs,  with- 
out being  fupplied  by  fprings,  or  freshened  with 
fhowers.  All  wells  ought  to  be  kept  clean,  and  to 
have  a free  communication  with  the  air. 

As  fermented  liquors,  notwithdanding  they  have 
been  exclaimed  againd  by  many  writers,  Hill  continue 
to  be  the  common  drink  of  almod  every  perfon  who 
can  afford  them  ; we  fhall  rather  endeavour  to  affift 
people  in  the  choice  of  thefe  liquors,  than  pretend  to 
condemn  what  cuftom  has  fo  firmly  edablifned.  It 
is  not  the  moderate  ufe  of  found  fermented  liquors 
which  hurts  mankind  : it  is  excels,  and  ulmg  luch  as 
are  ill  prepared  or  vitiated. 

Fermented  liquors,  which  are  too  ftrong,  hurt 
digedion  ; and  the  body  is  fo  far  from  being  (Length- 
ened bv  them,  that  it  is  weakened  and  relaxed. 
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Many  imagine  that  hard  labour  could  not  be  fup- 
porttd  without  drinking  ftrong  liquors:  this  is  a 

very  erroneous  notion.  Men  who  never  tafte  ftrong 
liquors  are  not  only  able  to  endure  more  fatigue  but 
alio  live  much  longer,  than  thole  who  ufe  them 
daily.  But,  fuppofe  ftrong  liquors  did  enable  a 
man  to  do  more  work,  they  mult  neverthelefs  wafte 
the  powers  of  life,  and  occafion  premature  old  age. 
They  keep  up  a conftant  fever,  which  exhaufts  the 
fpirits,  inflames  the  blood,  and  difpofes  the  body  to 
numberlefs  difeafes. 

But  fermented  liquors  may  be  too  weak  as  well 
as  too  ftrong : when  that  is  the  cafe,  they  muft  ei- 
ther be  drank  new,  or  they  become  four  and  dead : 
when  fuch  liquors  are  drank  new,  the  fermentation 
not  being  over,  they  generate  air  in  the  bowels,  and 
occafion  flatulencies  •,  and,  when  kept  till  ftale, 
they  turn  four  on  the  ftomach,  and  hurt  digeftion. 
For  this  reafon  all  malt-liquors,  cyder,  &c.  ought 
to  be  of  fuch  ftrength  as  to  keep  till  they  be  ripe,  and 
then  they  fhould  be  ufed.  When  fuch  liquors  are 
kept  too  long,  though  they  fhould  not  become  four, 
yet  they  generally  contract  a hardnefs  which  renders 
them  unwholefome. 

All  families,  who  can,  ought  to  prepare  their 
own  liquors.  Since  prepaiing  and  vending  of  li- 
quors became  one  of  the  moft  general  branches  of 
bufinefs,  every  method  has  been  tried  to  adulte- 
rate them.  The  great  objedl  both  to  the  makers 
and  venders  of  liquor  is,  to  render  it  intoxicating, 
and  give  it  the  appearance  of  age.  But  it  is  well 
known  that  this  may  be  done  by  other  ingredients 
than  thofe  which  ought  to  be  ufed  for  making  it 
ftrong.  It  would  be  imprudent  even  to  name  thofe 
things  which  are  daily  made  ufe  of  to  render  li- 
quors heady.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  the  practice  is 
very  common,  and  that  all  the  ingredients  ufed 
for  this  purpofe  are  of  a narcotic  or  ftupefa&ive 
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quality.  But  as  all  opiates  are  poifonous,  it  is  eafy 
to  fee  what  muft  be  the  confequence  of  their  general 
ufe.  Though  they  do  not  kill  faddenly,  yet  they, 
hurt  the  nerves,  relax  and  weaken  the  ftomach,  and 
fpoil  the  digeftion. 

Were  fermented  liquors  faithfully  prepared,  kept 
to  a proper  age,  and  ufed  in  moderation,  they 
would  prove  real  bleflings  to  mankind.  But,  while 
th:y  are  ill  prepared,  various  ways  adulterated,  and 
taken  to  excels,  they  muft  have  many  pernicious 
effedls. 

We  would  recommend  it  to  families,  not  only  to 
prepare  their  own  liquors,  but  likewife  their  bread. 
Bread  is  fo  neceflary  a part  of  diet,  that  too  much 
care  cannot  be  bellowed  in  order  to  have  it  found 
and  wholefome.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is  not  only 
neceflary  that  it  be  made  of  good  grain,  but  like- 
wife  properly  prepared,  and  kept  free  from  all  un- 
wholefome  ingredien&s.  This,  however,  we  have 
reafon  to  believe  is  not  always  the  cafe  with  bread 
prepared  by  thofe  who  make  a trade  of  vending  it. 
Their  object  is  rather  to  pleafe  the  eye,  than  to  con- 
fultthe  health.  The  bell  bread  is  that  which  is  nei- 
ther too  coarfe  nor  too  fine  ; well  fermented,  and 
made  of  wheat  flour,  or  rather  of  wheat  and  rye 
mixed  together. 

To  fpecify  the  different  kinds  of  aliment,  to  ex- 
plain their  nature  and  properties,  and  to  point  out 
their  effetts  in  different  conftitutions,  would  far  ex- 
ceed the  limits  of  our  defign.  Inftead  of  a detail 
of  this  kind,  which  would  not  be  generally  under, 
flood,  and  of  courfe  little  attended  to,  we  fhall  only 
mention  the  following  eafy  rules  with  refpecft  to  the 
choice  of  aliment. 

Per  ions  whofe  folids  are  weak  and  relaxed,  ought 
to  avoid  all  vifcid  food,  or  fuch  things  as  are  hard  of 
digeftion.  Their  diet,  however,  ought  to  be  no uri fil- 
ing ; and  they  fiiould  take  fufficient  excrcife  in  the 
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Such  as  abound  with  blood  fhould  be  Tparing  in 
the  ufe  of  every  thing  that  is  highly  nourifhing,  as 
fat  meat,  rich  wines,  ftrong  ale,  and  fuch  like.  Their 
’ food  fhould  confift  chiefly  of  bread  and  other  vege- 
table fubftances ; and  their  drink  ought  to  be  water, 
whey,  or  fmall  beer. 

Fat  people  fhould  not  eat  freely  of  oily  nourifhing 
diet.  They  -ought  frequently  to  ufe  raddifh,  garlic, 
fpices,  or  fuch  things  as  are  heating  and  promote  per- 
fpiration  and  urine.  Their  drink  fhould  be  water, 
coffee,  tea,  or  the  like ; and  they  ought  to  take  much 
exercife  and  little  fleep. 

Thofe  who  are  too  lean  mult  follow  an  oppofite 
courfe. 

Such  as  are  troubled  with  acidities,  or  whofe  food 
is  apt  toTour  on  the  ftomach,  fhould  live  much  on 
animal  food;  and  thofe  who  are  affii&ed  with  hoc 
alkaline  eruftations,  ought  to  ufe  a diet  confifting 
chiefly  of  acid  vegetables. 

People  who  are  affected  with  the  gout,  low  fpirits, 
hypochondriac  or  hyfteric  diforders,  ought  to  avoid 
all  flatulent  food,  every  thing  that  is  vifcid,  or  hard 
of  digeftion,  all  lalted  or  fmoke-dried  provifions,  and 
whatever  is  auftere,  acid,  or  apt  to  turn  four  on 
the  ftomach.  Their  food  fhould  be  light,  fpare,  cool, 
and  of  an  opening  nature. 

The  diet  ought  not  only  to  be  fuited  to  the  age 
and  conftitution,  but  alfo  to  the  manner  of  life:  a 
fedentary  or  ftudious  perfon  fhould  live  more  fparingly 
than  one  who  labours  hard  wirhout  doors.  Many 
kinds  of  food  will  nourifh  a peafant  very  well  which 
would  be  almoft  indigeftible  to  a citizen ; and  ihe 
latter  will  live  upon  a diet  on  which  the  former  would 
ftarve. 

Diet  ought  not  to  be  too  uniform.  The  conftant 
ufe  of  one  kind  of  food  might  have  fome  bad  ef- 
fects. Nature  teaches  us  this,  by  the  great  variety 
of  aliment  which  fhe  has  provided  for  man,  and 
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likewife  by  giving  him  an  appetite  for  different  kinds 
of  food. 

Thofe  who  labour  under  any  particular  difeafe, 
ought  to  avoid  fuch  aliments  as  have  a tendency  to 
increafe  it : for  example,  a gouty  perfon  Ihould 
not  indulge  in  rich  wines,  ftrong  loups,  or  gravies, 
and  Ihould  avoid  ail  acids.  One  who  is  troubled 
with  the  gravel  ought  to  fhun  all  2uftere  and 
aftringent  aliments ; and  thofe  who  are  fcorbutic 
fhould  be  fparing  in  the  uie  of  faked  provifions, 
&c. 

In  the  firft  period  of  life,  our  food  ought  to  be 
light,  but  nourifhing,  and  frequently  taken.  Food 
that  is  folid,  with  a fufficient  degree  of  tenacity,  is 
moft  proper  for  the  hate  of-  manhood.  The  diet 
fuited  to  the  laft  period  of  life,  when  nature  is 
upon  the  decline,  approaches  nearly  to  that  of  the 
firft.  It  fhould  be  lighter  and  more  fucc-ulent  than 
that  of  vigorous  age,  and  likewife  more  frequently 
taken. 

It  is  not  only  neceffary  for  health  that  our  diet  be 
wholefome,  but  alfo  that  it  be  taken  at  regular  periods. 
Some  imagine  long  falling  will  atone  for  excels  j bur 
this,  inftead  of  mending  the  matter,  generally  makes 
it  worfe.  When  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  are  over 
diltended  with  food,  'they  iofe  their  proper  tone,  and, 
by  long  fading,  they  become  weak,  and  inflated  with 
wind.  Thus,  either  gluttony  or  falling  deltroys  the 
powers  of  digeftion. 

The  frequent  repetition  of  aliment  is  not  only 
neceffary  for  repairing  the  continual  wafte,  of  our 
bodies,  but  likewile  to  keep  the  fluids  found  and 
fweet.  Our  humours,  even  in  the  moft  healthy 
date,  have  a conftant  tendency  to  putrefaction, 
which  can  only  be  prevented  by  frequent  lupplies 
of  frelh  nourifhment  : when  that  is  wanting  too 
Jong,  the  putrefaction  often  proceeds  fo  far  as  to 
occafion  very  dangerous  fevers.  From  hence  we 
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may  learn  the  necrefiity  of  regular  meals.  No  perfon 
can  enjoy  a good  Hate  of  health,  whole  veffels  are  ei-  » 
ther  frequently  overcharged,  or  the  humours  long  de- 
prived of  ficfh  fit p plies  of  chyle. 

Long  faffing  is  extremely  hurtful  to  young  peo- 
ple ; n not  only  vitiates  their  humours,  but  pre- 
vents their  growth.  Nor  is  it  lels  injurious  to  the 
aged.  Molt  perfons,  in  the  decline  of  life,  are  af- 
flicted with  wind  : this  complaint  is  not  only  in- 
created,  but  even  rendered  dangerous,  and  often 
fatal,  by  long  falling.  Old  people,  when  their  do- 
machs  are  empty,  are  frequently  feized  with  gid- 
dinefs,  head-achs,  and  faintnefs.  Thefe  complaints 
may  generally  be  removed  by  a piece  of  bread  and 
a glals  of  wine,  or  taking  any  other  folid  food ; 
which  plainly  points  out  the  method  of  preventing 
them. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  many  of  the 
fudden  deaths,  which  happen  in  the  advanced  pe- 
riods of  life,  are  occafioned  bv  fading  too  long, 
as  it  exhauits  the  fpirits,  and  fills  the  bowels  with 
wind ; we  would  therefore  advife  people  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  never  to  allow  their  domachs  to  be  too 
long  empty.  Many  people  take  nothing  but  a few 
cups  of  tea  and  a little  bread,  from  nine  o’clock 
at  night  till  two  or  three  next  afternoon.  Such  may 
be  faid  to  fad  almod  three-fourths  of  their  time. 
.This  can  hardly  fail  to  ruin  the  appetite,  vitiate 
the  humours,  and  fill  the  bowels  with  wind  ; 
all  which  might  be  prevented  by  a folid  break- 
fad. 

It  is  a very  common  practice  to  eat  a light  break- 
fad  and  a heavy  fupper.  This  cudom  ought  to 
be  revcrfed.  When  people  fup  late,  their  lupper 
fliould  be  very  light;  but  the  breakfiift  ought  al- 
ways to  be  folid.  If  any  one  eats  a light  lupper, 
goes  foon  to  bed,  and  riles  betimes  in  the  morning, 

he 
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he  will  be  fure  to  find  an  appetite  for  his  breakfaft, 
and  he  may  freely  indulge  it. 

The  ftrong  and  healthy  do  not  indeed  fuffer  fo  much 
from  falling  as  the  weak  and  delicate-,  but  they  run 
great  hazard  from  its  oppofitc,  viz.  repletion.  Many 
difeafes,  efpecially  fevers,  are  the  effeft  of  a plethora, 
or  too  great  fulnefs  of  the  vefiels.  Strong  people, 
in  high  health,  have  generally  a great  quantity  of 
blood  and  other  humours.  When  thefe  are  fud- 
denly  increafed,  by  an  overcharge  of  rich  and  nou- 
rifhing  diet,  the  vefiels  become  too  much  diflended, 
and  obftrudtions  and  inflammations  enfue.  Hence 
fo  many  people  are  feized  with  inflammatory  and 
eruptive  fevers,  apoplexies,  &c.  after  a fcafl  or  de- 
bauch. / 

All  great  and  fudden  changes  in  diet  are  dan- 
gerous. What  the  ftomach  has  been  long  ac- 
cuftomed  to  digeft,  though  lefs  wholefome,  will 
agree  better  with  it  than  food  of  a more  falutary 
nature  to  which  it  has  not  been  ufed.  When  there- 
fore a change  becomes  neceflary,  it  ought  always 
to  be  made  gradually ; a fudden  tranhtion  from 
a poor  and  low,  to  a rich  and  luxurious  diet,  or  the 
contrary,  might  fo  difturb  the  functions  of  the 
body  as  to  endanger  health,  or  even  to  cccaflon 
death  itfelf. 

When  we  recommend  regularity  in  diet,  we  would 
not  be  underflood  as  condemning  every  fmall  de- 
viation from  it.  It  is  next  to  impoflible  for  peo- 
ple at  all  times  to  avoid  fome  degree  of  excels,  and 
living  too  much  by  rule  might  make  even  the  fmal- 
jefb  deviation  dangerous.  It  may  therefore  be  pru- 
dent to  vary  a little,  fometimes  taking  more,  fome- 
times  lefs,  than  the  ufual  quantity  of  meat  and  drink, 
provided  always  that  a due  regard  be  had  to  mode- 
ration. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

OF  AI R.\ 

NWHOLESOME  air  is  a very  common  caufe 


of  difeafes.  Few  are  aware  of  the  danger  aif- 


ing  from  it.  People  generally  pay  fome  attention  to 
what  they  eat  or  drink,  but  feldom  regard  what  goes 
into  the  lungs,  though  the  latter  proves  often  more 
fuddenly  fatal  than  the  former. 

Air,  as  well  as  water,  takes  up  parts  of  moft  bo- 
dies with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  and  is  often  fo 
replenifhed  with  thofe  of  a noxious  quality,  as  to  oc- 
cafion  immediate  death.  But  fuch  violent  effc&s  fel- 
dom  happen,  as  people  are  generally  on  their  guard 
againft  them.  The  lei's  perceptible  influences  of 
bad  air  prove  more  generally  hurtful  to  mankind 5 
we  fhall  therefore  endeavour  to  point  out  fome 
of  thefe,  and  to  fhew  whence  the  danger  chiefly 
arifes. 

Air  may  become  noxious  many  ways.  Whatever 
greatly  alters  its  degree  of  heat,  cold,  moifture,  &c. 
renders  it  unwholeiome : for  example,  that  which  is 
too  hot  difiipates  the  watry  parts  of  the  blood,  exalts 
the  bile,  and  renders  the  whole  humours  aduft  and 
thick.  Hence  proceed  bilious  and  inflammatory  ftv. 
vers,  cholera  morbus,  &c.  Very  cold  air  obftructs 
the  perfpiration,  conftringes  the  folids,  and  condenfes 
the  fluids.  It  occaflons  rheumatifms,  coughs,  and 
catarrhs,  with  other  difeafes  of  the  throat  and  bread. 
Air  that  is  too  moifl  dcflroys  the  eladicity  or  fpring 
of  the  folids,  induces  phlegmatic  or  lax  conditutions, 
and  difpofes  the  body  to  agues,  or  intermitting  fevers, 
dropfies,  &c. 

Wherever  great  numbers  of  people  are  crowded 
into  one  place,  if  the  air  has  not  a free  circulation. 
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ic  Toon  becomes  unwholefome.  Hence  it.  is  that 
delicate  perfons  are  fo  apt  to- turn  Tick  or  faint  in 
crowded  churches,  affemblies,  or  any  place  where 
the  air  is  injured  by  breathing,  fires,  candles,  or  the 
like. 

In  great  cities  fo  many  things  tend  to  contaminate 
the  air,  that  it  is  no  wonder  it  proves  fo  fatal  to  the 
inhabitants.  The  air  in  cities  is  not  only  breathed 
repeatedly  over,  but  is  likewife  loaded  with  fulphur, 
fmoke,  and  other  exhalations,  befides  the  vapours 
continually  arifing  from  innumerable  putrid  fub- 
llances,  as  dunghills,  flaughter-houfes,  &c.  All  pof- 
fible  care  fhould  be  taken  to  keep  the  ftreets  of 
large  towns  open  and  wide,  that  the  air  may 
have  a free  current  through  them.  They  ought 
likewife  to  be  kept  very  clean.  Nothing  tends 
more  to  pollute  and  contaminate  the  air  of  a city 
than  dirty  ftreets. 

It  is  very  common  in  this  country  to  have  church- 
yards in  the  middle  of  populous  cities.  Whether 
this  be  the  effect  of  ancient  fuperftition,  or  owing 
to  the  incre^fe  of  fuch  towns,  is  a matter  of  no 
confequence.  Whatever  gave  life  to  the  cuftom, 
it  is  a bad  one.  It  is  liable  alone  which  recon- 
ciles us  to  thefe  things ; by  means  of  which  the  molt 
ridiculous,  nay  pernicious  cuft.oms,  often  become 
facred.  Certain  it  is,  that  thoufands  of  putrid  car- 
caffes,  fo  near  the  furface  of  the  earth,  in  a place 
where  the  air  is  confined,  canpot  fail  to  taint  it ; and 
that  fuch  air,  when  breathed  into  the  lungs,  mult  cc- 
cafion  difeafes*. 

Burying  within  churches  is  a pra&ice  (till  more 
dcteltable.  The  air  in  churches  is  feldom  good, 

l ' • . * 

" \ 

* fn  molt  eaftern  countries  it  was  cuflomary  to  bury  the  dead 
at  fome  diltance  from  any  town.  As  this  practice  obtained  among 
the  lews,  the  Greeks,  and  alfo  the  Romans,  it  is  ftrange  that  the 
vellern  parts  of  Europe  thould  not  have  followed  their  example  in 
a cuftom  to  truly  laudable, 

and 
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and  the  effluvia  from  putrid  carcafles  muff  render  it 
ftill  worfe.  Churches  are  commonly  old  buildings 
with  arched  roofs.  They  are  feidom  open  above  once 
a week,  are  never  ventilated  by  fires  nor  open  win- 
dows, and  rarely  kept  clean.  This  occafions  that 
damp,  mufty,  unwholefome  fmell  which  one  feels  up- 
on entering  a church,  and  renders  it  a very  unfafe 
place  for  the  weak  and  valetudinary.  Thele  incon- 
veniences might,  in  a great  meaiure,  be  obviated,  by 
prohibiting  all  perfons  from  burying  within  churches, 
by  keeping  them  clean,  and  permuting  a ft  ream  ot 
frefh  air  to  pafs  frequently  through  them,  by  opening 
oppofue  doors  and  windows  *. 

Wherever  air  ftagnates  long,  it  becomes  unwhole- 

u _ 

forae.  Hence  the  unhappy  perlbns  confined  in  jails 
not  only  contratt  malignant  fevers  themfelves,  but 
often  communicate  them  co  others.  Nor  are  many 
of  the  holes,  for  we  cannot  call  them  houfes,  po!- 
fefled  by  the  poor  in  great  towns,  much  better 
than  jails.  Thefe  low  dirty  habitations  are  the 
very  lurking  places  of  bad  air  and  contagious  dif-  . 
eai'es.  Such  as  live  in  them  feidom  enjoy  good 
health  •,  and  their  children  commonly  die  young.  In 
the  choice  of  a houfe,  thole  who  have  it  in  their 
power  ought  always  to  pay  the  greateft  attention  to 
open  free  air.  * 

The  various  methods  which  luxury  has  invented 
to  make  houfes  clofe  and  warm,  contribute  not  a 
little  to  render  them  unwholefome.  No  heufe  can 
be  wholefome  unlels  the  air  has  a free  paftage 
through  it.  For  which  reafon  houfes  ought  daily 
to  be  ventilated,  by  opening  oppofue  windows, 
and  admitting  a current  of  frefh  air  into  every 
room.  Beds,  inftead  ot  being  made  up  as  loon  as 
people  rife  out  of  then1,  ought  to  be  turned  down, 
and  expofed  to  the  frefh  air  from  ihe  open  windows 

* One  cannot  pafs  through  a large  church  or  cathedral,  even  in 
fumir.er,  without  feeling  quite  chilly. 

through 
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through  the  day.  This  would  expel  any  noxious 
vapour,  and  'could  not  fail  to  promote  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants. 

In  holpitals,  jails,  fhlps,  &c.  where  that  cannot 
be  conveniently  done,  ventilators  fhould  be  ued. 
The  method  of  expelling  foul,  and  introducing 
frefh  air,  by  means  of  ventilators,  is  a m ft  falu- 
tary  invention,  and  is  indeed  the  moft  ufeful  of 
all  our  modern  medical  improvements.  It  is  ca- 
pable of  univerfal  application,  and  is  fraught  with 
numerous  advantages,  both  to  thofe  in  health  and 
ficknefs.  In  all  places,  where  numbers  of  people  are 
crowded  together,  ventilation  becomes  abfolutely  ne- 
ceftary. 

Air  which  ftagnates  in  mines,  wells,  cellars,  &c. 
is  extremely  noxious.  That  kind  of  air  is  to  be 
avoided  as  the  moft  deadly  poifon.  It  often  kills 
almoft  as  quickly  as  lightning.  For  this  reafon, 
people  fhould  be  very  cautious  in  opening  cellars 
that  have  been  long  fhu-t,  or  going  down  into  deep 
wells  or  pits,  efpecially  if  they  have  been  kept  dole 
covered  *. 

Many  people  who  have  fplendid  houfes,  chufe  to 
fleep  in  lmall  apartments.  This  condud  is  very  im- 
prudent. A bed  chamber  ought  always  to  be  well 
aired*,  as  it  is  generally  occupied  in  the  night  only, 
when  all  doors  and  windows  are  Ihut.  If  a fire  be 
kept  in  it,  the  danger  from  a fmall  room  becomes 
Hill  greater.  Numbers  have  been  ftifled  when  afieep 
by  a fire  in  a fmall  apartment,  which  is  always 
hurtful. 

Thofe  who  are  obliged,  on  account  of  bufinefs, 
to  fpend  the  day  in  dole  towns,  ought,  if  pofllble, 
to  fleep  in  the  country.  Breathing  free  air  in  the 

* We  have  daily  accounts  of  perfons  who  lofe  their  lives  by  go- 
ing down  into  deep  wells  and  other  places  where  the  air  ltagnates ; 
till  thefe  accidents  might  be  prevented  by  only  letting  down  a light- 
ed candle  before  them,  and  flopping  when  they  perceive  it  go  out; 
yet  this  precaution,  fimple  as  it  is,  is  feldom  ufed. 

night 
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night  will,  in  fome  meafure,  make  up  for  the  want  of 
it  through  the  day.  This  praftice  would  have  a greater 
effect  in  preferving  the  health  of  citizens  than  is  com- 
monly imagined. 

Delicate  perfons  ought,  as  much  as  poffible,  to 
avoid  the  air  of  great  towns.  It  is  peculiarly  hurt- 
ful to  the  afthmatic  and  confumptive.  Such  per- 
fons fhould  avoid  cities  as  they  would  the  plague. 
The  hypochondriac  are  likewife  much  hurt  by  it. 
I have  often  feen  perfons  fo  much  affiidfed  with  this 
malady  while  in  town,  that  it  feemed  impofiible 
for  them  to  live,  who,  upon  being  removed  to  the 
country,  were  immediately  relieved.  The  fame 
obfervation  holds  with  regard  to  nervous  and  hy- 
fteric  women.  Many  people,  indeed,  have  it  not 
in  their  power  to  change  their  fituation  in  queft  of 
better  air.  All  we  can  fay  to  fuch  perfons  is,  that 
they  fhould  go  as  often  abroad  into  the  open  air 
as  they  can,  that  they  fhould  admit  frelh  air  fre- 
quently into  their  houfes,  and  take  care  to  keep  them 
very  clean. 

It  was  neceffary  in  former  times,  for  fafety,  to 
furround  cities,  colleges,  and  even  fingle  houfes, 
with  high  walls.  Thele,  by  obftru&ing  the  free 
current  of  air,  never  fail  to  render  fuch  places  damp 
and  unwholefome.  As  fuch  walls  are  now,  in  molt 
parts  of  this  country,  become  ufelefs,  they  ought 
to  be  pulled  down,  and  every  method  taken  to  ad- 
mit a free  paffage  to  the  air.  Proper  attention  to 
Air  and  Ci.eanliness  would  tend  more  to  preferve 
the  health  of  mankind,  than  all  the  preicriptions  of 
the  faculty. 

Surrounding  houfes  too  clofcly  with  planting  or 
thick  woods,  likewife  tends  to  render  the  air  un- 
wholefome. Wood  not  only  obftrudts  the  free  cur- 
rent of  the  air,  but  fends  forth  great  quantities  of 
moifl  exhalations,  which  render  it  conftandy  damp. 
Wood  is  very  agreeable  at  a proper  dillance  from  a 

• . ' houfe, 
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houfc,  but  fhould  never  be  planted  too  near  it,  efpr* 
cially  in  a flat  country.  Many  of  the  gentlemen's 
feats  in  England  are  rendered  very  unwhokdome  from 
the  great  quantity  of  wood  which  furrounds  them. 

Houfes  fituated  in  low  marfhy  countries,  or  near 
large  lakes  of  flagnating  water,  arelikewife  unwhcle- 
forne.  Waters  which  fiagnaie  not  only  render  the  air 
damp,  but  load  it  with  putrid  exhalations,  which 
produce  the  moft  dangerous  and  fatal  difeafes.  Thofe 
who  are  obliged  to  inhabit  marfliy  countries,  ought 
to  make  choice  of  the  dryeft  fituations  they  can  find, 
to  kve  generouflvj  and  to  pay  the  ftrffteft  regard  to 
. clean  line  fs; 

If  frefh  air  be  neceflary  for  thofe  in  health,  it  is  ftil! 
more  fo  for  the  fick,  who  often  lofe  their  lives 
for  want  of  it.  The  notion  that  fick  people  muff  be 
kept  very  hot,  is  fo  common,  that  one  can  hardly 
enter  the  chamber  where  a patient  lies,  without  being 
ready  to  faint,  by  reafon  of  the  hot  fuffocating  fmelJ. 
How  this  mufl:  affedl  the  fick,  anyone  may  judge. 
No  medicine  is  fo  beneficial  to  the  fick  as  frefh  air. 
It  is  the  moft  reviving  of  all  cordials,  if  it  be  admi- 
niftered  with  prudence.  We  are  nor,  however,  to 
throw'  open  doors  and  windows  at  random  upon  the 
fick.  Frefn  air  is  to  be  Jet  into  the  chamber  gradu- 
ally, and,  if  pofiible,  by  opening  the  windows  of 
fome  other  apartment. 

The  air  of  a fick  perfon’s  chamber  may  be  greatly 
frefhened,  and  the  patient  much  revived,  by  fprink- 
ling  the  floor,  bed,  &c.  frequently  with  vinegar,  juice 
of  lemon,  or  any  other  ffrong  vegetable  acid. 

In  places  where  numbers  of  (ick  are  crowded  into 
the  fame  houfe,  or,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  into  the 
fame  apartment,  the  frequent  admiffiort  of  frefh  air 
becomes  abfohftely  neceflary.  Infirmaries,  hofpi- 
ta!s,  &c.  are  often  rendered  fo  noxious,  for  want  of 
proper  ventilation,  that  the  fick  run  more  hazard 
from  them  than  from  the  difeafe.  This  is  particu- 
larly 
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lArly  the  cafe  when  putrid  fevers,  dyfenteries,  and 
other  infe&ious  difeafes  prevail. 

Phyficians,  furgeons,  and  others  who  attend  hofpi- 
tals,  ouaht,  for  their  own  fafety,  to  take  care  that  they 
be  properly  ventilated.  Such  perfons  as  are  obliged 
to  fpend  mofl;  of  their  time  amongft  the  fick,  run  great 
hazard  df  being  themfelves  infected  when  the  air  is 
bad.  AU  hofpitals,  and  places  of  reception  for  the 
Tick,  ought  to  have  an  open  fituation,  at  fome  dif- 
tance  from  any  great  town,  and  fuch  patients  as  la- 
bour under  any  infectious  difeafe  ought  never  to  be 
differed  to  come  near  the  reft  *.  * 
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MANY  people  look  upon  the  neceftity  man  is  ud- 
der of  earning  his  bread  by  labour,  as  a curfe. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  from  the  ftru&ure  of 
the  body,  that  exercife  is  not  lefs  neceffary  than  food 
For  the  prefervation  of  health  : thofe  whom  poverty 
Obliges  to  labour  for  daily  bread,  are  not  only  the 
moft  healthy,  but  generally  the  moft  happy  part  ot 
mankind.  Induftry  feldom  fails  to  place  them  above 
want,  and  aClivity  ierves  them  inftead  of  phyfic.  This  * 
is  peculiarly  the  cafe  with  thdfe  who  live  by  the  cul- 
ture of  the  ground.  The  great  increafe  of  inhabitants 
in  infant  colonies,  ahd  the  longevity  of  fuch  as  foE 
low  agriculture  every  where,  evidently  prove  it  to  be 
the  moft  healthful  as  well  as  the  moft  ufeful  em 
ployment.  * ■ 

A j car  feldom  patTes  that  we  do  not  hear  of  fome  hofpital  phv~ 
lician  or  furgeon  having  loll  his  life  by  an  hofpital  fever  caught 
• om  ns  patients.  For  this  they  have  themfelves  alone  to  blame. 

icir  patients  are  either  in  an  improper  fitualion,  or  they  are  too 
•Wielcfs  with  regard  to  their  own  conduft. 

• G 
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The  love  of  activity  fhews  itfelf  very  early  in  marl.' 
So  ftrong  is  this  principle,  that  a healthy  youth  cannot 
be  reftrained  from  exercife,  even  by  the  fear  of  punilh- 
m'ent.  Our  love  of  motion  is  furely  a ftrong  proof  of 
its  utility-.  Nature  implants  no  difpofition  in  vain. 
It  feerns  to  be  a catholic  law  throughout  the  whole 
animal  creation,  that  no  creature,  without  exercife, 
fhould  enjoy  health,  or  be  able  to  find  fubfiftence. 
Every  creature,  except  man,  takes  as  much  of  it  as  is 
necelfary.  He  alone,  and  fuch  animals  as  are  under 
his  diredion,  deviate  from  this  original  law,  and  they 
luffer  accordingly. 

Inactivity  never  fails  to  induce  an  univerfal  relaxa- 
tion of  the  folids,  which  difpofes  the  body  to  innu- 
merable difeafes.  When  the  folids  are  relaxed,  neither 
the  digeftion,  nor  any  of  the  fecretions  can  be  duly 
performed.  In  this  cafe,  the  worft  confequences  muft 
enlue.  How  can-perfons  who  loll  all  day  in  eafy 
chairs,  and  flcep  all  night  on  beds  of  down,  fail  to  be 
relaxed  r Nor  do  fuch  greatly  mend  the  matter,  who 
never  ftir  abroad  but  in  a coach,  fedan,  or  fuch  like. 
Thefe  elegant  pieces  of  luxury  are  become  fo  common, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  great  towns  feem  to  be  in  fome 
danger  of  lofing  the  uie  of  their  limbs  altogether.  It 
is  now  below  any  one  to  .walk,  who  can  afford  to  be 
carried.  How  ridiculous  would  it  feem,  to  a per- 
fdn  unacquainted  with  modem  luxury,  to  behold 
the  young  and  healthy  (winging  along  on  the  (boul- 
ders cf  their  fellow-creatures ! or  to  fee  a fat 
carcafe,  over-run  with  difeafes  occafioned  by  inac- 
tivity, dragged  through  the  ftreets  by  half  a dozen 
horfes  * ! 

* It  is  not  necefifity,  but  fafhion,  which  makes  the  life  of  car- 
riages fo  common.  There  are  many  people  who  have  not  exercdc 
enough  to  keep  their  humours  wholefome,  who  yet  dare  not  ven- 
ture to  make  a vi lit  to  their  next  neighbours,  but  in  a coach  or 
fedan,  left- they  fhould  be  looked  down  upon.  Strange,  that  men 
(hould  be  fuch  fools  as  to  be  laughed  out  ot  the  ufe  of  their  limbs, 
or  to  threw  away  their  health,  in  order  to  gratify  a piece  of  vanity, 
or  to  comply  with  a ridiculous  fafhion  ! 

o Glandular 
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Glandular  obdructions,  now  fo  common,  gene- 
rally proceed  from  inactivity.  Thefe  are  the  mod 
obdinate  of  maladies.  So  long  as  the  liver,  kid- 
nies,  and  other  glands,  duly  perform  their  funcT 
tions,  health  is  feldom  impaired  ; but  when  they  fail, 
nothing  can  reftore  it.  Exercife  is  almoft  the  only 
cure  we  know  for  glandular  obdru&ions  •,  indeed, 
it  does  not  always  fucceed  as  a remedy  •,  but  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  that  it  would  feldom  fail  to  prevent 
thefe  complaints,  were  it  ufed  in  due  time.  One  thing' 
is  certain,  that,  amongft  thofe  who  take  diffident  ex- 
ercife, glandular  difeafes  are  very  little  known  ; where- 
as the  indolent  and  inactive  are  feldom  free  from 
them.  _ , 

Weak  nerves  are  the  condant  companions  of  inac- 
tivity. Nothing  but  exercife  and  open  air  can  brace 
and  drengthen  the  nerves,  or  prevent  the  endlefs  train 
of  difeafes  which  proceed  from  a relaxed  date  of  thefe 
organs.  We  feldom  hear  the  aftive  or  laborious 
complain  of  nervous  difeafes ; thefe  are  referved  for 
the  fons  of  eafe  and  affluence.  Many  have  been  com- 
pletely cured  of  thefe  diforders  by  being  reduced,  from 
a date  of  opulence,  to  labour  for  their  daily  bread. 
This  plainly  points  out  the  fources  from  whence  ner- 
vous difeafes  flow,  and  the  means  by  which  they  may 
be  prevented. 

It  is  abfolutely  impoflible  to  enjoy  health,  where 
the  perfpiration  is  not  duly  carried  on-,  but  that  can 
never  be  the  cafe  where  exercife  is  negle&ed.  When 
the  matter  which  ought  to  be  thrown  oft'  by  perfpira- 
tion is  retained  in  the  body,  it  vitiates  the  humours, 
and  occafions  the  gout,  fevers,  rbeumatifm,  &c.  Ex- 
ercife alone  would  prevent  many  of  thofe  difeafes  which 
cannot  be  cured,  and  would  remove  others  where  me- 
dicine proves  ineffectual. 

A late  author in  his  excellent  trratife  on  health, 
fays  that  the  weak  and  valetudinary  ought  to  make 

* Cheyne. 
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exercife  a part  of  their  religion.  We  would  recom- 
mend this,  not  only  to  the  weak  and  valetudinary, 
bur  to  all  whofe  bufirvefs  does  not  oblige  them  to  take 
fufficient  exercife,  asfedentary  artificers*,  fhopkeepers, 
fludious  perlons,  &c.  Such  ought  to  ufe  exercife  as 
regularly  as  they  take  food.  This  might  generally  be 
done  without  any  interruption  to  bufinefs  or  real  lofs 
of  time. 

No  piece  of  indolence  hurts  the  health  more  than 
the  modern  cuftom  of  lying  a-bed  too  long  in  a 
morning.  This  is  the  general  practice  in  great  towns. 
The  inhabitants  of  cities  feidom  rife  before  eight  or 
nine  o’clock  but  the  morning  is  undoubtedly  the 
belt  time  for  exercife,  while  the  ftomach  is  empty, 
and  the  body  refrefhed  with  deep.  Befides,  the 
morning  air  braces  and  ftrengthens  the  nerves,  and, 
in  fome  meafure,  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  a cold 
bath.  L,et  any.  one  who  has  been  accultomed  to 
lie  a bed  till  eight  or  nine  o’clock,  rife  by  fix  or 
feven,  fpend  a couple  of  hours  in  walking,  r:ding, 
or  any  active  diverfion  without  doors,  and  he  will 
find  his  fpirits  cheerful  and  ferene  through  the  day, 
his  appetite  keen,  and  his  body  braced,  and  firength- 
ened.  Cuftotn  loon  renders  early  tiling  agreeable, 

I 

.*  Sedentary  occupations  ought  chiefly  to  be  followed  by  wo- 
men. They  bear  confinement  much  better  than,  men,  and  a:c 
fitter  for  every  kind  of  bufinefs  which  does  not  require  much 
ftrength.  It  is  ridiculous  enough  to  fee  a luftv  fellow  making 
pins,  needles,  or  watch  wheels,  while  many  of  the  laborious 
parts  of  husbandry  are  carried  on  by  the  other  fex.  The  fact  is, 
we  want  men  for  laborious  employments,  while  one  half  of  the 
other  fex  are  rendered  ufelefs  for  want  ot  occupations  luited  to 
their  ftrength,  & c.  Were  girls  bred  to  mechanical  employments, 
we  fhould  not  fee  fuch  numbers  vf  them  proftitute  themtjelves 
for  bread,  nor  find  fuch  a want  of  men  for  the  important  pur- 
pofes  of  navigation,  agriculture,  i kc.  An  eminent  filk  manufac- 
turer told  me,  thjt  he  found  women  anfwer  better  lor  that  bufi- 
nefs  than  men  : and  that  he  had  lately  taken  a gresi  many  girls 
apprentices  as  iiik  weavers.  I hope  his  example  will  be  followed 
by  many  othei*. 
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and  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  prefervation  of 
health. 

The  inactive  are  continually  complaining  of  pains 
of  the  ftomach,  flatulences,  indigeftions,  &c.  Thefe 
complaints,  which  pave  the  way  to  many  others,  are 
not  to  be  removed  by  medicines.  They  can  only  be 
cured  by  a vigorous  courfe  of  exercife,  to  which  in- 
deed they  feldom  fail  to  yield. 

Exercife,  if  poflible,  ought  always  to  be  taken  in 
the  open  air.  When  that  cannot  be  done,  various 
methods  may  be  contrived  for  exercifing  the  body 
within  doors,  as  the  dumb  bell,  dancing,  fencing,  &c. 
It  is  not  neceflary  to  adhere  ftridfly  to  any  particular 
kind  of  exercife.  The  belt  way  is  to  take  them 
by  turns,  and  to  ufe  that  longeft  which  is  molt 
fuitable  to  the  ftrength  and  conflitution.  Thofe 
kinds  of  exercife  which  give  adtion  to  molt  of  the 
bodily  organs,  are  always  to  be  preferred,  as  walk- 
ing, running,  riding,  digging,  rubbing  furniture,  and 
fuch  like. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  adtive  and  manly 
diverfions  are  now  fo  little  pradtifed.  , Diverfions 
makp  people  take  more  exercife  than  they  other- 
wife  would  do,  and  are  of  the  greatelt  fervice  to 
fuch  as  are  not  under  the  neceflity  of  labouring 
for  their  bread.  As  adtive  diverfions  lofe  ground, 
thofe  of  a fedentary  kind  feem  to  prevail.  Seden- 
tary diverfions  are  of  no  other  ufe  but  to  confume 
time.  Inltead  of  relieving  the  mind,  they  often 
require  more  thought  than  either  Itudy  or  bufinefs. 
Every  thing  that  induces  people  to  . fit  ltifl,  unlefs  it 
be  lome  neceflary  employment,  ought  to  be  avoided. 

The  diverfions  which  afford  the  belt  exercife 
are,  hunting,  Ihooting,  playing  at  dicker,  hand- 
ball, golff  *,  &c.  . Thefe  exercife  the  limbs,  pro- 
mote 

* Gold  is  a diverlion  very  common  in  North  Britain.  It  is 
well  calculated  for  exercifing  the  body,  and  may  always  be  taken 
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mote  perforation,  and  the  other  fecretions.  They 
likewile  ftrengthen  the  lungs,  and  give  firmnefs  and 
agility  to  the  whole  body. 

Such  as  can,  ought  to  fpend  two  or  three  hours  a- 
day  on  horfeback  ; thofe  who  cannot  ride,  fhould  em- 
.ploy  the  lame  time  in  walking.  Exercife  fhould  never 
be  continued  too  long.  Over-fatigue  prevents  the 
benefit  of  exercife,  and  inffead  of  ftrengthening  the 
body  tends  to  weaken  it. 

Every  man  fhould  lay  himfelf  under  fome  fort  of 
neceffity  to  take  exercife.  Indolence,  like  other  vices 
when  indulged,  gains  ground,  and  at  length  becomes 
agreeable.  Hence  many  who  were  fond  of  exercife  in 
the  early  part  of  life,  become  quite  averfe  from  it  af- 
terwards. This  is  the  cafe  of  mod  hypochondriac  and 
gouty  people,  which  renders  their  dileafes  in  a great 
meafure  incurable. 

In  fome  countries  laws  have  been  made,  obliging 
every  man,  of  whatever  rank,  to  learn  fome  mecha- 
nical employment.  Whether  fuch  laws  were  defigned 
for  the  prefervation  of  health,  or  the  encouragement 
of  manufacture,  is  a queftion  of  no  importance.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  if  gentlemen  were  frequently  to  amufe 
and  exercife  themfelves  in  this  way,  it  might  have 
many  good  effects.  They  would  at  lcaft  derive  as 
much  honour  from  a few  mafterly  fpecimens  of  their 
own  workmanfhip,  as  from  the  character  of  having 
ruined  molt  of  their  companions  by  gaming  or  drink- 
ing. Befides,  men  of  leifure,  by  applying  themfelves 
to  the  mechanical  arts,  might  improve  them,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  lociety. 

Indolence  not  only  occafions  difeafes,  and  renders 
men  ufelefs  to  fociety,  but  promotes  all  manner  of 
vice.  To  fay  a man  is  idle,  is  little  better  than  to 
call  him  vicious.  The  mind,  if  not  engaged  in 

in  fuch  moderation,  as  neither  to  over  heat  nor  fatigue.  It  has 
greatly  the  prefeicnce  over  cricket,  tennis,  or  any  of  thofe  games 
which  cannot  be  played  without  violence. 

fome 
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fome  ufeful  purfuit,  is  conftantly  in  quell  of  ideal 
pleafures,  or  imprefTed  with  the  apprehenfion  of  fome 
imaginary  evil.  From  thele  fources  proceed  molt  of 
the  miferies  of  mankind.  Certainly  man  was  never 
intended  to  be  idle.  Inactivity  frultrates  the  very  de- 
lign  of  his  creation  ; whereas  an  aftive  life  is  the  bell 
guardian  of  virtue,  and  the  greatell  prefervative  of 
health. 


CHAP.  VI. 

OF  SLEEP  AND  CLOTHING. 

t 

SLEEP,  as  well  as  diet,  ought  to  be  duly 
regulated.  Too  little  deep  weakens  the  nerves, 
exhaufts  the  fpirits,  and- occafions  difeafes  ; and 
too  much  renders  the  mind  dull,  the  body  grofs, 
and  difpofes  to  apoplexies,  lethargies,  and  other 
complaints  of  a fimilar  nature.  A medium  ought 
therefore  to  be  obferved  ; but  this  is  not  eafy  to 
fix.  Children  require  more  fleep  than  grown  per- 
fons,  the  laborious  than  the  idle,  and  fuch  as  eat 
and  drink  freely,  than  thofe  who  live  abdemi- 
oully.  Befides,  the  real  quantity  of  deep  cannot 
be  meafured  by  time;  as  one  perfon  will  be  more 
refrefhed  by  five  or  fix  hours  deep,  than  another 
by  eight  or  ten. 

Children  may  always  be  allowed  to  take  as  much 
deep  as  they  pleafe-,  but,  for  adults,  fix  or  feven 
hours  is  certainly  fufficient,  and  no  one  ought  to  ex- 
ceed eight.  Thofe  who  lie  a-bed  more  than  eight 
hours  may  dumber,  but  they  can  hardly  be  faid°to 
deep;  fuch  generally  tofs  and  dream  away  the  fore- 
part of  the  night,  fink  to  reft  towards  morning,  and 
dole  till  noon.  The  bed  way  to  make  deep&found 
and  refrelhing  is  to  rife  betimes.  The  cuftom  of 
lying  a-bed  for  nine  or  ten  hours,  not  only  makes  the 
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deep  lefs  refrefliing,  but  relaxes  the  folids,  and  greatly 
weakens  the  conftitution. 

Nature  points  out  night  as  the  proper  feafon 
for  fleep.  Nothing  more  certainly  deftroys  the  con- 
ftitution than  night- watching.  It  is  great  puy  that 
a practice  fo  deftruftive  to  health  fhould  be  To 
much  in  fadiion.  How  quickly  the'  want  of  reft 
in  due  feafon  will  blaft  the  moft  blooming  com- 
plexion,  or  ruin  the  belt  conftitution,  is  evident 
from  the  ghaftly  countenances  of  thofe  who,  as 
the  phrafe  is,  turn  day  into  night,  and  night  into 
day. 

To  make  deep  refrefhing,  the  following  things  are 
requidte:  Frrft,  to  take  fufficient  exercife  in  the  open 
air;  to  avoid  ftrong  tea  or  coffee  ; next,  to  eat  a light 
fupper ; and  laftly,  to  lie  down  with  a mind  as  cheer- 
ful and  ferene  as  poffible. 

It  is  certain  that  too  much  exercife  will  prevent 
deep,  as  well  as  too  little.  We  feldom  however 
hear  the  arftive  and  laborious  complain  of  reft- 
lefs  nights.  It  is  the  indolent  and  dothful  who 
generally  have  tbele  complaints.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  a bed  of  down  diould  not  be  refrefhing  to  a per- 
fon  who  dts  all  day  in  an  eafy  chair  ? A great  part  of 
the  pleasure  of  life  condfts  in  alternate  reft  and  mo- 
tion ; but  they  who  negletft  the  latter  can  never  relifh 
the  former.  The  labourer  enjoys  more  true  luxury 
in  plain  food  and  found  deep,  than  is  ro  be  found  in 
fumptuous  tables  and  downy  pillows,  where  exercife  is 
wanting. 

That  light  fuppers  caufe  found  deep,  is  true 
even  to  a proverb.  Many  perfons,  if  they  exceed 
the  lead:  at  that  meal,  are  lure  to  have  uneafv  nights*, 
and,  if  tb^y  fall  adecp,  the  load  and  opprcffion 
on  their  ftomach  and  fpirits  occadon  frightful 
dreams,  broken  and  difturbed  repofe,  the  night- 
mare, &c.  Were  the  fame  perfons  to  go  to  bed 
with  a light  fupper,  or  fit  up  till  that  meal  was 

pretty 
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pretty  well  di gelled,  they  would  enjoy  found  fleep, 
and  rife  refrelhed  and  cheerful.  There  are  indeed 
fome  people  who  cannot  fleep  unlefs  they  have  eat 
fume  folid.  food  at  night,  but  this  does  not  imply 
the  neceflity  of  a heavy  fupper  ; befides,  thefe  are 
generally  perfons  who  have  accuflomed  themfelves 
to  this  method,  and  who  do  not  take  a fufficient 
quantity  61  folid  food  and  exercrfe. 

Nothing  more  certainly  difturbs  our  repofe  than 
anxiety.  When  the  mind  is  not  at  eafe,  one  feldom 
enjoys  found  fleep.  This  greateft  of-  human  blefT- 
ings  flies  the  wretched,  and  vifits  the  happy,  the 
cheerful,  and  the  gay.  This  is  a fufficient  reafon 
why  every  man  fliould  endeavour  to  be  as  eafy  in  his 
mind  as  poffible  when  he  goes  to  reft.  Many,  by 
indulging  grief  and  anxious. thought,  have  banifhed 
found  fleep  fo  long,  that  they  could  n^ver  afterwards 
enjoy  ir. 

Sleep,  when  taken  in  the  fore-parti  of  the  night, 
is  generally  reckoned  moft  refrefhing.  Whether, 
this  be  the  effedl  of  habit  or  not,  is  hard  to  fay  ; but 
as  moft  people  are  accuftomed  to  go  early  to  bed 
when  young,  it  may  be  prefumed  that  fleep,  at  this 
fealon,  will  prove  moft  refrelhing  to  them  ever  after. 
Whether  the  fore  part  of  the  night  be  beft  for  fleep 
or  not,  furely  the  fore-part  of  the  day  is  fitted:  both 
for  bufinels  and  amufement.  I hardly  ever  knew 
an  eariy  riier  who  did  not  enjoy  a good  ftate  of 
health*. 

Of  Clothing. 

I he  clothing  ought  to  be  fuited  to  the  climate. 
Cuftom  has  no  doubt  a very  great  influence  in  this 

* Men  of  every  occupation,  and  in  every  fituation  of  life,  have 
lived  to  a good  old  age  ; nay  fome  have  enjoyed  this  blelfing  whofe 
plan  of  living  was  by  no  means  regular:  but  it  confilta  with  obfer- 
yation,  that  all  very  old  men  have  been  early  rifers.  This,  is  the 
only  circumftance  attending  longevity  to  which  I never  knew  an 
exception. 
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article-,  but  no  cuftom  can  ever  change  the  nature 
of  things  fo  far,  as  to  render  the  fame  clothing  fit  for 
an  inhabitant  of  Nova  Zembla  and  the  ifland  of  Ja- 
maica. It  is  not  indeed  necefiary  to  obferve  an  exadt 
proportion  between  the  quantity  of  clothes  we  wear, 
and  the  degree  of  latitude  which  we  inhabit ; but, 
at  the  .fame  time,  proper  attention  ought  to  be  paid 
to  it,  as  well  as  to  the  opennefs  of  the  country,  the 
frequency  and  violence  of  ftorms,  &c. 

In  youth,  while  the  blood  is  hot  and  the  perfpi- 
ration  free,  it  is  lefs  necefiary  to  cover  the  body  with 
a great  quantity  of  clothes;  but  in  the  decline  of 
life,  when  the  fkin  becomes  rigid  and  the  humours 
more  cool,  the  clothing  ihould  be  increafed.  Many 
difeafes  in  the  latter  period  of  life  proceed  from  a 
defeff  of  perfpiration  : thefe  may,  in  fome  meafure, 
be  prevented  by  a luitable  addition  to  the  clothing, 
or  by  wearing  fuch  as  are  better  calculated  for  pro- 
moting the  dilcharge  from  the  fkin,  as  clothes  made 
of  cotton,  flannel,  &c. 

The  clothing  ought  likewife  to  be  fuited  to  the 
feafon  of  the  year.  Clothing  may  be  warm  enough 
for  furnmer,  which  is  by  no  means  fufficient  for 
winter.  The  greateft  caution,  however,  is  necefiary 
in  making  thele  changes.  We  ought  neither  to 
put  off  our  winter  clothes  too  foon,  nor  to  wear  our 
furnmer  ones  too  long.  In  this  country,  the  winter 
often  fets  in  very  early  with  great  rigour,  and  we  have 
frequently  cold  weather  even  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  furnmer  months.  It  would  likewife 
be  prudent  not  to  make  the  charge  all  at  once,  but 
to  do  it  gradually;  and  indeed  the  changes  of  ap- 
parel in  this  climate  ought  to  be  very  inconfiderable, 
efpecially  among  thofe  who  have  palled  the  meridian 
of  life  *. 

Clothes 

* That  colds  hill  more  than  plagues,  is  an  old  obfervation  ; and, 
with  regard  to  this  country,  it  "holds  ft  r idly  true.  Every  peri  on 
cf  difccnunuit,  however,  will  perceive,  that  moil  of  the  colds 

which 
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Clothes  often  become  hurtful  by  their  being 
made  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  pride  or  va- 
nity. Mankind  in  all  ages  feem  to  have  confidered 
clothes  in  this  view  ; accordingly  their  fafhion  and 
figure  have  been  continually  varying,  with  very 
little  regard  either  to  health,  the.  climate ; or  con- 
veniency : a farthingale,  for  example,  may  be  very 
neceflfary  in  hot  iouthern  climates,  but  lurely  nothing 
can  be  more  ridiculous  in  the  cold  regions  of  the 
north. 

Even  the  human  lhape  is  often  attempted  to  be 
mended  by  drefs,  and  thofe  who  know  no  better 
believe  that  mankind  would  be  monftrous  without 
its  afliftance.  All  attempts  of  this  nature  are  highly 
pernicious.  The  moll  deltru&ive  of  them  in  this 
country  is  that  of  fqueezing  the  ftomach  and  bow- 
els into  as  narrow  a compafs  as  poffible,  to  procure, 
what  is  fallely  called,  a. fine  fhape  By  this  prac- 
tice the  adtion  of  the  itomach  and  bowels,  the  motion 
of  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  almoft  all  the  vital 
fundtions,  are  obftrudled.  Hence  proceed  indigef- 
tions,  fyncopes,  or  fainting  fits,  coughs,  confump- 
tions  of  the  lungs,  and  otl\er  complaints  fo  common 
among  females. 

The  feet  likewife  often  fuffer  by  prefiure.  How 
a fmall  foot  came  to  be  reckoned  genteel,  I will 
not  pretend  to  fay  ; but  certain  it  is,  that  this  no- 
tion has  made  many  perfons  lame.  Almolt  nine- 
tenths  of  mankind  are  troubled  with  corns : a dif- 

which  prove  fo  deftru&ive  to  the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  are  owing 
to  their  imprudence  in  changing  clothes.  A few  warm  days  in 
March  or  April  induce  them  to  throw  off  their  winter  garments, 
without  coniidering  that  our  molt  penetrating  colds  generally 
happen  in  the  fpring. 

* This  madnefs  feems  to  have  pervaded  the  minds  of  mothers 
in  every  age  and  country.  Terence,  in  his  Comedy  of  the 
Eynuch,  ridicules  the  Roman  matrons  for  attempting  to  mend  the 
fliape  of  their  daughters. 
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eafe  that  is  fcldom  or  never  occafioned  but  by  ftrait 
fhoes.  Corns  are  not  only  very  troublefome,  but 
by  rendering  people  unable  to  walk,  they  may 
Jikewife  be  conlidered  as  the  remote  caufc  of  other 
difeafes  *. 

The  fize  and  figure  of  the  fhoe  ought  certainly 
to  be  adapted  to  the  foot.  In  children  the  feet  are 
as  well  lhaped  as  the  hands,  and  the  motion  of  the 
toes  as  free  and  eafy  as  that  of  the  fingers ; yet 
few  perfons  in  the  advanced  period  of  life  are  able 
to  make  any  ufe  of  their  toes.  They  are  generally, 
by  narrow  flioes,  lqueezed  all  of  a heap,  and  often 
laid  over  one  another  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  be  ren- 
dered altogether  incapable  of  motion.  Nor  is  the 
high  heel  lefs  hurtful  than  the  narrow  toe.  A lady 
may  feem  taller  for  walking  on  her  tiptoes,  but  fhe 
will  never  walk  well  in  this  manner.  It  drains  her 
joints,  diftorts  her  limbs,  makes  her  hoop,  and  ut- 
terly deftroys  all  her  eafe  and  gracefulnefs  of  motion  : 
it  is  entirely  owing  to  fhoes  with  high  heels  and 
narrow  toes,  that  not  one  female  in  ten  can  be  laid  to 
walk  well. 

In  fixing  on  the  clothes,  due  care  fhould  be  taken 
to  avoid  all  tight  bandages.  , Garters,  buckles,  &c. 
when  drawn  too  tight,  noc  only  prevent  the  free 
motion  and  ufe  of  the  parrs  about  which  they  are 
bound,  but  likewife  obftruft  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  which  prevents  the  equal  no.urilhment  and 
growth  of  thefe  parts,  and  occafions  various  dif- 
eafes. Tight  bandages  about  the  neck,  as  docks, 
cravats,  necklaces,  &c.  are  extremely  dangerous. 
They  obftrudt  the  blood  in  its  courfe  from  the 
brain,  by  which  means  headachs,  vertigoes,  apo- 

* We  often  fee  perfons,  who.  are  rendered  quite  lame  by  the 
nails  of  their  toes  having  grown  into  the  flcfh,  and  frequently 
hear  of  mortifications  proceeding  from  this  caufe.  All  thefe,  and 
many  other  inconveniencies  attending  the  feet,  muft  be  imputed 
jTok’ly  to  the  ufe  of  fliort  and  flrait  flioes. 
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plexies,  and  other  fatal  difeafes  are  often  occa- 
fioned. 

The  perfe&ion  of  drefs  is  to  be  eafy  and  clean. 
Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous,  than  for  any  one 
tu  make  himfelf  a Have  to  fine  clothes.  Such  a one, 
and  many  fuch  there  are,  would  rather  remain  as 
fixt  as  a ftatue  from  morning  till  night,  than  dif- 
compofe  a Angle  hair  or  alter  the  pofition  oi  a pin. 
Were  we  to  recommend  ' any  particular  pattern  for 
drefs,  it  would  be  that  which  is  worn  by  the  people 
called  Quakers.  They  are  always  neat,  clean,  and 
often  elegant,  without  any  thing  fuperfiuous.  What 
others  lay  out  upon  tawdry  laces;  ruffles,  and  ribands, 
they  beftow  upon  fuperior  cleanlinefs.  Finery  is  only 
the  affeftation  of  drefs,  and  very  often  covers  a great 
deal  of  dirt. 

We  fhall  only  add,  with  regard  to  clothing,  that 
it  ought  not  only  to  be  fuited  to  the  climate,  the 
feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  period  of  life  ; but  like- 
wife  to  the  temperature  and  conflitution.  Robult 
perfons  are  able  to  endure  either  cold  or  heat  better 
than  the  delicate  •,  conlequently  may  be  lefs  atten- 
tive to  their  clothing.  But  the  precife  quantity  of 
clothes  neceflary  for  anv  perfon  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  reafoning.  It  is  entirely  a matter  of  ex- 
perience, and  every  man  is  the  bed  judge  for  himfelf 
what  quantity  of  clothes  is  neceflary  to  keep  him 
warm  *. 

* The  celebrated  Boerhaave  ufed  to,  fay,  that  no  body  differed 
by  cold  fave  fools  and  beggars ; the  latter  not  being  able  to  pro- 
cure clothes,  and  the  former  not  having  fenfe  to  wear  them.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  I can  with  the  ltrifteft  truth  declare,  that  in  many 
cafes  where  the  powers  of  medicine  had  been  tried  in  vain,  I have 
cured  the  patient  by  recommending  thick  fhoes,  a flannel  waift- 
coat  and  drawers,  a pair  of  under  ltockings,  or  a flannel  petticoat, 
to  be  worn  during  the  cold  feafon  at  leaf!.  Where  warmer  cloth- 
ing is  wanted,  i would  recommend  the  fleecy  hofiery  to  be  worn 
next  the  Ikin. 
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OF  INTEMPERANCE. 

MODERN  author  * obferves,  that  tem* 


perance  and  exercife  are  the  two  belt  phy- 
ficians  in  the  world.  He  might  have  added,  that 
if  thefe  were  duly  regarded,  there  would  be  little 
occafion  for  any  other.  Temperance  may  juftly 
be  called  the  parent  of  health  ; yet  numbers  of 
mankind  aft  as  if  they  thought  difeafes  and  death 
too  How  in  their  progrefs,  and  by  intemperance 
and  debauch  feem  as  it  were  to  folicit  their  ap- 
proach. 

The  danger  of  intemperance  appears  from  the  very 
conftruftion  of  the  human  body.  Health  depends 
on  that  flate  of  the  folids  and  fluids  which  fits  them 
for  the  due  performance  of  the  vital  funftions ; and 
while  thefe  go  regularly  on,  we  are  found  and  well; 
but  whatever  difturbs  them  neceffarily  impairs 
health.  Intemperance  never  fails  to  diforder  the 
whole  animal  ceconomy  ; it  hurts  the  digeftion,  re- 
laxes the  fierves,  renders  the  different  fecretions  irre- 
gular, vitiates  the  humours,  and  occaflons  numberlels 
difeafes.  1 

The  analogy  between  the  nourifhment  of  plants 
and  animals  affords  a flriking  proof  of  the  danger  of 
intemperance.  Moifture  and  manure  greatly  pro- 
mote vegetation  ; yet  an  over-quantity  of  either  will 
entirely  deftroy  it.  The  beff  things  become  hurt- 
ful, nay  deflruftive,  when  carried  to  excefs.  Hence 
we  learn,  that  the  higheft  degree  of  human  wifdom 
confifts  in  regulating  our  appetites  and  paflions  lo  as 
to  avoid  all  extremes.  It  is  that  chiefly  which  en- 
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titles  us  to  the  chara&er  of  rational  beings.  The 
flave  of  appetite  will  ever  be  the  difgrace  of  human 
nature. 

The  Author  of  Nature  hath  endued  us  with  vari- 
ous paffions,  for  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies,  the 
prefervation  of  the  individual,  &c.  Intemperance  is 
the  abufe  of  thefe  paffions ; and  moderation  confifts 
in  the  proper  regulation  of  them.  Men,  not  con- 
tented with  fatisfying  the  fimple  calls  of  Nature, 
create  artificial  wants,  and  are  perpetually  in  fearch 
after  fomething  that  may  gratify  them  5 but  imaginary- 
wants  can  never  be  gratified.  Nature  is  content 
with  little-,  but  luxury  knows  no  bounds.  Hence 
the  epicure,  the  drunkard,  and  the  debauchee,  fel- 
dom  Hop  in  their  career,  till  their  money  or  their  con- 
ftitution  fails : then  indeed  they  generally  fee  their 
error  when  too  late. 

It  is  impolfible  to  lay  down  fixed  rules  with  regard 
to  diet,  on  account  of  the  different  conftitutions 
of  mankind.  The  moil  ignorant  perfon,  however, 
certainly  knows  what  is  meant  by  excefs ; and 
it  is  in  the  power  of  every  man,  if  he  chufes,  to 
avoid  it. 

The  great  rule  of  diet  is  to  ftudy  fimplicity.  Na- 
ture delights  in  the  moft  plain  and  fimple  food,  and 
every  animal,  except  man,  follows  her  dictates.  Man 
alone  riots  at  large,  and  ranfacks  the  whole  creation 
in  queft  of  luxuries,  to  his  own  deflru&ion.  An  ele- 
gant writer*  of  the  laft  age  fpeaks  thus  of  intem- 
perance in  diet : “ For  my  part,  when  I behold  a 
“ fafhionable  table  fet  out  in  all  its  magnificence, 

I fancy  that  I lee  gouts  and  dropfies,  fevers  and 
“ lethargies,  with  other  innumerable  diltempers, 
“ lying  in  ambufcade  among  the  difhes.” 

. Nor  ’s  intemperance  in  other  things  le-fs  deftruc- 
tive  than  in  diet.  How  quickly  does  the  immode- 
rate puriuit  of  carnal  pleaiures,  or  the  abufe  of  in- 
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toxicating  liquors,  ruin  the  bed  cohftiturioo  ! Indeed 
thefe  vices  generally  go  hand  in  hand.  Hence  it  ;s 
that  we  lo  often  behold  the  votaries  of  Bacchus  and 
Venus,  even  before  they  have  arrived' at  the  prime 
of  life,  worn  out  with  diieafes,  and  hafling  with  (wife 
pace  to  an  untimely  grave.  Did  men  reflect  on  the 
painful  difeafes  and  premature  deaths,  whic  h are  daily 
occafioned  by  intemperance,  it  would  be  fufficient  to 
make  them  fhrink  back  with  horror  from  the  indul- 
gence even  of  their  darling  pleafures. 

Intemperance  does  not  hurt  its  votaries  alone  *,  the 
innocent  too  often  feel  the  direful  effects  of  it.  How 
many  wretched  orphans  are  to  be  feen  embracing  dung- 
hills, whofe  parents,  regardfeis  of  the  future,  fpenc 
in  riot  and  debauch  what  might  have  ferved  to  bring 
up  their  offspring  in  a decent  manner  ? How  oftc-n  do 
we  behold  the  miferable  mother,  with  her  helplefs 
infants,  pining  in  want,  while  the  cruel  father  is  in- 
dulging his  infatiate  appetites  ? 

Families  are  not  only  reduced  to  mifery,  but  even 
■extirpated,  by  intemperance.  Nothing  tends  io 
much  to  prevent  propagation,  and  to  fhorten  the 
lives  of  children,  as  the  intemperance  of  parents. 
The  poor  man  who  labours  all  day,  and  at  night 
lies  down  contented  with  his  humble  fare,  can  boaff 
a numerous  offsprings ■ while  his  pampered  lord,  funk 
in  eafe  and  luxury,  often  languifhes  without  an  heir 
to  his  ample  fortunes.  Even  ftates  and  empires 
feel  the  influence  of  intemperance,  and  rife  or  fall  as 
ic  prevails. 

Inftead  of  mentioning  the  different  kinds  of  intem- 
perance, and  pointing  out  their  influence  upon  health,- 
We  fhall  only,  by  way  of  example,  make  a few  obfer- 
vations  on  one  particular  fpecies  of  that  vice,  viz.  the 
abufe  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Every  ad  of  intoxication  puts  nature  to  the  ex- 
pence of  a fever,  in  order  to  difehafge  the  poifonousr 
draught.  When  this  is  repeated  almoil  every  day,  it 

is 
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is  cafy  to  forefee  the  confequences.  That  conftitu- 
tion  muft  be  ftrong  indeed,  which  is  able  long  to 
hold  out  under  a daily  fever ! but  fevers  occafioned 
by  drinking  do  not  always  go  off  in  a day ; they  fre- 
quently end  in  an  inflammation  of  the  breaft,  liver, 
or  brain,  and  produce  fatal  effedls. 

Though  the  drunkard  fhould  not  fall  by  an  acute 
difeafe,  he  feldom  efcapes  thofe  of  a chronic  kind. 
Intoxicating  liquors,  when  ufed  to  excefs,  weaken 
the  bowels  and  fpoil  the  digeftion ; they  deftroy  the 
power  of  the  nerves,  and  occafion  paralytic  and  con- 
vulfive  diforders ; they  likewife  heat  and  inflame  the 
blood,  deftroy  its  balfamic  quality,  render  it  unfit  for 
circulation,  and  the  nourifhmenc  of  the  body.  Hence 
obftructions,  atrophies,  dropfies,  and  confumptions 
of  the  lungs.  Thefe  are  the  common  ways  in  which 
drunkards  make  their  exit.  Difeafes  of  this  kind, 
when  brought  on  by  hard  drinking,  feldom  admit  of 
a cure. 

Many  people  injure  their  health  by  drinking,  who 
feldom  get  drunk.  The  continual  habit  of  foaking, 
as  it  is  called,  though  its  effects  be  not  fo  violent,  is 
not  lefs  pernicious.  When  the  veffels  are  kept  con- 
ftantly  full  and  upon  the  ftretch,  the  different  diges- 
tions can  neither  be  duly  performed,  nor  the  hu- 
mours properly  prepared.  Hence  moft  people  of 
this  character  are  affiitted  with  the  gout,  the  gravel, 
ulcerous  fores  in  the  legs.  See.  If  thefe  diforders  do 
not  appear,  they  are  feized  with  low  fpirits,  hypo- 
chondriacal affe&ions,  and  other  fymptoms  of  in- 
digeftion. 

Conlumptions  are  now  fo  common,  that  it  is 
thought  one-tenth  of  the  inhabitants  of  great  towns 
die  of  that  difeale.  Hard  drinking  is  no  doubt  one 
of  the  caufes  to  which  we  muft  impute  the  increale 
of  confumptions.  The  great  quantities  of  vilcid 
malt  liquor  drank  by  the  common  people  of  Eng- 
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land,  cannot  fail  to  render  the  blood  fizy  and  unfit 
for  circulation-,  from  whence  proceed  obftructions, 
and  inflammations  of  the  lungs.  There  are  few  great 
ale-drinkers  who  are  not  phthifical : nor  is  that  to  be 
wondered  at,  confidering  the  glutinous  and  almoft 
indigeftible  nature  of  ftrong  ale. 

Thofe  who  drink  ardent  fpirits  or  ftrong  wines  run 
ftill  greater  hazard  thefe  liquors  heat  and  inflame 
the  blood,  and  tear  the  tender  veffds  of  the  lungs  to 
pieces ; yet  fo  great  is  the  confumption  of  them  in 
this  country^  that  one  would  almoft  be  induced  to 
think  that  the  inhabitants  lived  upon  them*. 

The  habit  of  drinking  proceeds  frequently  from 
misfortunes  in  life.  The  milerable  fly  to  it  for  re- 
lief. It  affords  them  indeed  a temporary  eafe.  But, 
alas  ! this  folace  is  fhort  lived  ; and  when  it  is  over, 
the  fpirits  fink  as  much  below  their  ufual  tone  as 
they  had  before  been  raffed  above  it.  Hence  a re- 
petition of  the  dole  becomes  neceffary,  and  every 
frefh  dofe  makes  way  for  another,  till  the  unhappy 
wretch  becomes  a Have  to  the  bottle,  and  at  length 
falls  a facrifice  to  what  at  firft  perhaps  was  taken 
only  as  a medicine.  No  man  is  fo  dejedled  as  the 
drunkard  when  his  debauch  is  gone  off.  Hence  it 
is,  that  thofe  who  have  the  greateft  flow  of  fpirits 
while  the  glafs  circulates  freely,  are  of  all  others  the 
moft  melancholy  when  fober,  and  often  put  an  end 
to  their  own  miferabie  exiftence  in  a fit  of  fpleen  or 
ill  humour. 

* We  may  form  fome  notion  of  the  immenfe  quantity  of  ardent 
fpirits  confumed  in  Great  Britain  from  this  circumitance,  that  in 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  and  its  environs,  betides  the  great  quan- 
tity of  foreign  fpirits  duly  entered,  and  the  ftill  greater  quantity 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  fmuggled,  it  is  computed  that  above  two 
thoufand  private  Hills  are  conftantly  employed  in  preparing  a 
poifonous  liquor  called  Molajfes.  The  common  people  have  got 
fo  univerfally  into  the  habit  of  drinking  this  bate  fpirit,  that  when 
a porter  or  labourer  is  feen  reeling  along  the  ftreets,  they  fay,  he 
has  got  molajfcd. 
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Drunkennefs  not  only  proves  deftru&ive  to  health, 
but  likewife  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  It  is 
lfrange  that  creatures  who  value  themfelves  on  ac- 
count of  a fuperior degree  of  reafon  to  that  of  brutes, 
fhould  take  pleafure  in  finking  fo  far  below  them. 
Were  fuch  as  voluntarily  deprive  themfelves  of  the 
ufeof  reafon,  to  continue  ever  after  in  that  condition, 
it  would  feem  but  a juft  punithment.  Though  this 
be  not  the  confequence  of  one  aft  of  intoxication, 
it  fcldom  fails  to  fucceed  a courfe  of  it.  By  a habit 
of  drinking,  the  greateft  genius  is  often  reduced  to 
a mere  idiot  *. 

Intoxication  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  young  per- 
fons.  It  heats  their  blood,  impairs  their  ftrength, 
and  obftrufts  their  growth;  bcfides,  the  frequent 
ufe  of  ftrong  liquors  in  the  early  part  of  life  deftroys 
any  benefit  that  might  arife  from  them  afterwards. 
Thole  who  make  a practice  of  drinking  generous 
liquors  when  young,  cannot  expeft  to  reap  any 
benefit  from  them  as  a cordial  in  the  decline  of 
life. 

Drunkennefs  is  not  only  in  itfelf  a moft  abomi- 
nable vice,  but  is  an  inducement  to  many  others. 
There  is  hardly  any  crime  fo  horrid  that  the  drunk- 
ard will  not  perpetrate  for  the  love  of  liquor.  We 
have  known  mothers  iell  their  children’s  clothes,  the 
# 

* It  is  amaajng  that  our  improvements  in  arts,  learning,  and 
politenefs,  have  not  put  the  barbarous  cuftom  of  drinking  to  ex- 
cefs  out  of  fafhion.  It  is  indeed  lefs  common  in  South  Britain 
than  it  was  formerly  ; but  it  ftill  prevails  very  much  in  the  North, 
where  this  relic  of  barbarity  is  miftaken  for  hofpitality.  There 
no  man  is  fuppofed  to  entertain  his  guelts  well,  who  does  not 
make  them  drunk.  Forcing  people  to  drink  is  certainly  the 
greateft  piece  of  rudenefs  that  any  man  can  be  guilty  of.  Man- 
linefs,  complaiiance,  or  meer  good-nature,  may  induce  a man  to 
take  his  glafs,  if  urged  to  it,  at  a time  when  he  might  as  well 
take  podon.  I he  cuftom  of  drinking  to  excefs  has  long  been 
out  of  fafhion  in  France  ; and,  as  it  begins  to  lofe  ground  among 
the  politer  part  of  the  Englifh,  we  hope  it  will  foon  be  banifhed 
from  every  part  of  thisifland. 
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food  that  they  fhould  have  eat,  and  afterwards  even 
the  infants  themfelves,  in  order  to  purchafe  the  ac- 
curfed  draught. 
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f | AHE  want  of  cleanlinefs  is  a fault  which  admits 
j[  no  excufe.  Where  water  can  be  had  for 
nothing,  it  is  furely  in  the  power  of  every  perfon  to 
be  clean.  The  continual  difcharge  from  our  bodies 
by  perfpiration,  renders  frequent  change  of  apparel 
neceflary.  Changing  apparel  greatly  promotes  the 
fecretion  from  the  fkin,  fo  neceflary  for  health. 
When  that  matter  which  ought  to  be  carried  off  by  . 
perfpiration,  is  either  retained  in  the  body,  or  re- 
forbed  from  dirty  clothes,  it  muft  cccafion  difeafes. 

Dileafes  of  the  fkin  are  chiefly  owing  to  want  of 
cleanlinefs  *.  They  may  indeed  be  caught  by  in- 
fedlion,  or  brought  on  by  poor  living,  unwholelbme 
food,  &c.  but  they  will  feldom  continue  long  where 
cleanlinefs  prevails.  To  the  fame  caufe  muft  we  im- 
pute the  various  kinds  of  vermin  which  infeft  the 
human  body,  houfes,  &c.  Thefe  may  always  be 
banifhecl  by  cleanlinefs  alone,  and  wherever  they 
abound,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  it  is  neglected. 

One  common  caufe  of  putrid  and  malignant  fevers 
is  the  want  of  cleanlinefs.  Thele  fevers  commonly 
begin  among  the  inhabitants  of  clofe  dirty  houfes, 

* Mr.  Pot,  in  his  furgical  obfervations,  mentions  a difeafe 
which  he  calls  the  chimney-fweeper’s  cancer,  as  it  is  almolt  pecu- 
liar to  that  unhappy  fet  of  people.  This  he  attributes  to  negleft 
of  cleanlinefs,  and  with  great  juftice.  I run  convinced,  that  if 
that  part  of  the  body  which  is  the  feat  of  this  cruel  difeafe  was 
kept  clean  by  frequent  wafhing,  it  would  never  happen.  1 he 
climbing  boys,  as  they  are  called,  are  certainly  the  mod  mifera- 
ble  wretches  on  the  face  of  the  earth ; yet,  for  cleaning  chimmes, 
no  fuclr  perfoas  are  neceflary. 
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who  breathe  unwholefome  air,  take  little  exercife, 
and  wear  dirty  clothes.  There  the  infection  is  gene- 
rally hatched,  which  often  fpreads  far  and  wide,  to 
the  deftru&ion  of  many.  Hence  cleanlinefs  may  be 
confidered  as  an  objett  of  public  attention.  It  is 
not  fufficient  that  I be  clean  my  (elf,  while  the  want 
of  it  in  my  neighbour  affects  my  health  as  Well  as  his. 
If  dirty  people  cannot  be  removed  as  a common 
nuifance,  they  ought  at  lead  to  be  avoided  as  infec- 
tious. All  who  regard  their  health  fhould  keep  at  a 
diftance  even  from  their  habitations. 

In  places  where  great  numbers  of  people  are  col- 
lected, cleanlinefs  becomes  of  the  utmoft  importance. 
It  is  well  known  that  infectious  difeafes  are  communi- 
cated by  tainted  air.  Every  thing,  therefore,  which 
tends  to  pollute  the  air,  or  fpread  the  infection,  ought 
with  the  utmoft  care  to  be  guarded  againft.  For 
this  reafon,  in  great  towns,  no  filth,  of  any  kind, 
fiiould  be  permitted  to  lie  upon  the  ftrcets.  Nothing 
is  more  apt  to  convey  infedfion  than  the  excrements 
of  the  difeafed. 

In  many  great  towns  the  ftreets  are  little  better 
than  dunghills,  being  frequently  covered  with  allies, 
dung,  and  naftinefs  of  every  kind.  Even  (laughter- 
houles,  or  killing  fhamblcs,  are  often  to  be  leen  in  the 
very  centre  of  great  towns.  The  putrid  blood,  ex- 
crements, &c.  with  which  thefe  places  are  generally- 
covered,  cannot  fail  to  taint  the  air,  and  render 
it  unwholefome.  How  eafily  might  this  be  pre- 
vented by  aClive  magiftrates,  who  have  it  always 
in  their  power  to  make  proper  laws  relative  to 
things  of  this  nature,  and  to  enforce  the  obfervance 
of  them  ! 

We  are  forry  to  fay,  that  the  importance  of  gene- 
ral cleanlinefs  does  not  feem  to  be  lufficiently  under- 
ftood  by  the  magiftrates  of  moft  great  towns  in 
Britain;  though  health,  pleafure,  and  delicacy,  all 
confpire  to  recommend  an  attention  to  it.  Nothing 
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can  be  more  agreeable  to  the  fenfes,  more  to  the 
honour  of  the  inhabitants,  or  more  conducive  to 
their  health,  than  a clean  town;  nor  can  any  thing 
imprefs  a ftranger  with  a more  difrefpectful  idea  of 
any  people  than  its  oppofite.  Whatever  pretenfions 
people  may  make  to  learning,  politenefs,  or  civiliza- 
tion, we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  while  they  neglefl 
cleanlinefs,  they  are  in  a ftate  of  barbarity*. 

The  peafants  in  moft  countries  feem  to  hold  clean- 
linefs in  a fort  of  contempt.  Were  it  not  for  the  open 
fituation  of  their  houfes,  they  would  often  feel  the 
bad  effefls  of  this  difpofition.  One  feldom  fees  a 
farm  houfe  without  a dunghill  before  the  door,  and 
frequently  the  cattle  and  their  mailers  lodge  under 
the  fame  roof.  Peafants  are  likewife  extremely  care- 
Jefs  with  refpedl  to  change  of  apparel,  keeping  their 
houfes,  &c.  dean.  This  is  merely  the  effeft  of  in- 
dolence and  a dirty  difpofition.  Habit  may  indeed 
render  it  lefs  difagreeable  to  them,  but  no  habit  can 
ever  make  it  falutary  to  wear  dirty  clothes  or  breathe 
unwholefome  air. 

As  many  articles  of  diet  come  through  the  hands 
of  peaiants,  every  method  ffiould  be  taken  to  encou- 
rage and  promote  habits  of  cleanlinefs  among  them. 
This,  for  example,  might  be  done  by  giving  a fmall 
premium  to  the  perfon  who  brings  the  cleaned  and 
bell  article  of  any  kind  to  market,  as  butter,  cheefe, 
&c.  and  by  punilhing  leverely  thofe  who  bring  it 

* Tn  ancient  Rome  the  greateft  men  did  not  thipk  cleanlinefs 
an  object-  unvvoithy  of  their  attention.  Pliny  fays,  the  Cloaca,  or 
common  fewers  for  the  conveyance  of  filth  and  naftinefs  from  the 
city,  were  the  greateft  of  all  the  public  works;  atid  bellows  higher 
encomiums  upon  Tarquinius,  Agrippa,  and  others  who  made 
and  improved  them,  than  on  thofe  who  achieved  the  greateft  con- 
quefts. 

How  truly  great  does  the  emperor  Trajan  appear,  when  giving 
directions  to  Pliny  his  proconful,  concerning  the  making  of  a 
common  fewer  for  the  health  and  convenience  of  a conquered 
city  ? 
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dirty.  The  fame  method  fhould  be  taken  with 
butchers,  bakers,  brewers,  and  all  who  are  employed 
in  preparing  the  neceflaries  of  life. 

In  camps  the  ftriCteft  regard  Iho^Id  be  paid  to 
cleanlinefs.  By  negligence  in  this  matter,  infectious 
difeafes  are  often  fpread  amongft  a whole  army;  and 
frequently  more  die  of  thefe  than  by  the  fword.  The 
Jews,  during  their  encampments  in  the  wildernefs, 
received  particular  inftruCtions  with  refpeCt  to  clean- 
linefs *.  The  rules  enjoined  them  ought  to  be  ob- 
ferved  by  all  in  the  like  fituation.  Indeed  the  whole 
fyftem  of  laws  delivered  to  that  people  has  a manifeft 
tendency  to  promote  cleanlinefs.  Whoever  con- 
fiders  the  nature  of  their  climate,  the  difeafes  to  which 
they  were  liable,  and  their  dirty  difpofition,  will  lee 
the  propriety  of  fuch  laws. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  moft  eaftern  countries, 
cleanlinefs  makes  a great  parr  of  their  religion.  The 
Mahometan,  as  well  as  the  Jewifh  religion  enjoins 
various  bathings,  wafhings,  and  purifications.  No 
doubt  thefe  might  be  defigned  to  reprelent  inward 
purity ; but  they  were  at  the  fame  time  calculated 
for  the  prefervation  of  health.  However  whimficai 
thefe  walkings  may  appear  to  fome,  few  things  would 
tend  more  to  prevent  difeafes  than  a proper  attention 
to  many  of  them.  Were  every  perfon,  for  example, 
after  vifiting  the  Tick,  handling  a dead  body,  or  touch- 
ing any  thing  that  might  convey  infection,  to  wafh 
before  he  went  into  company,  or  fat  down  to  meat, 
he  would  run  lefs  hazard  either  of  catching  the  infec- 
tion himfelf,  or  of  communicating  it  to  others. 

Frequent  wafhing  not  only  removes  the  filth  and 
fordes  which  adhere  to  the  fkin,  but  likewife  pro- 

'*  Thou  (halt  have  a place  alfo  without  the  camp,  whither  thou 
fhalt  go  forth  abroad  ; and  thou  fhalt  have  a paddle  upon  thy 
weapon  : and  it  fhall  be  when  thou  fnalt  eafe  thyfelf  abroad,  thou 
fhalt  dig  therewith,  and  fhalt  turn  back,  and  cover  that  which 
con^th  from  thee,  See.  Deuter.  chap.  xxii.  ver.  12,  13. 
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motes  the  perforation,  braces  the  body,  and  enlivens 
the  fpirits.  How  refrefhed,  how  cheerful,  and  agree- 
able does  one  feel  on  being  fhaved,  wafhed,  and  fhift- 
ed;  efpecially  when  thefe  offices  have  been  neglected 
longer  than  ufual! 

The  eaftern  cuftom  of  wafhing  the  feet,  though 
lefs  neceffary  in  this  country,  is  neverthelefs  a very 
agreeable  piece  of  cleanlinefs,  and  contributes  greatly 
to  the  prefervation  of  health.  The  fweat  and  dirt 
with  which  thefe  parts  are  frequently  covered,  can- 
not fail  to  obftruCt  the  perfpiration.  This  piece  of 
cleanlinefs  would  often  prevent  colds  and  fevers. 
Were  people  careful  to  bathe  their  feet  and  legs  in 
lukewarm  water  at  night,  after  being  expoied  to  cold 
or  wet  through  the  day,  they  would  icldom  expe- 
rience the  ill  effects  which  often  proceed  from  thefe 
caufes. 

A proper  attention  to  cleanlinefs  is  nowhere  more 
neceffary  than  on  ffiipboard.  If  epidemical  diftem- 
pers  break  out  there,  no  one  can  be  fafe.  The  beft 
way  to  prevent  them,  is  to  take  care  that  the  whole 
company  be  cleanly  in  their  clothes,  bedding,  See. 
When  infectious  difeafes  do  break  out,  cleanlinefs 
is  the  moft  likely  means  to  prevent  their  fpreading  : 
it  is  likewife  neceffary  to  prevent  their  returning 
afterwards,  or  being  conveyed  to  other  places.  For 
this  purpofe,  the  clothes,  bedding,  &c.  of  the  fick 
ought  to  be  carefully  wafhed,  and  fumigated  with 
brimftone.  Infection  will  lodge  a long  time  in  dirty 
clothes,  and  afterwards  break  out  in  the  moft  terrible 
manner. 

In  places  where  great  numbers  of  fick  people  are 
collected  together,  cleanlinefs  ought  to  be  moft  re- 
ligioufly  obferved.  The  very  fmell  in  fuch  places 
is~often  fufficient  to  make  one  fick.  It  is  eafy  to 
imagine  what  effeCt  that  is  likely  to  have  upon  the 
difealed.  In  an  hofpital  or  imfirmary,  w here  clean- 
linefs  is  negleCted,  a perfon  in  perfect  health  has  a 
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greater  chance  to  become  Tick,  than  a Tick  perfon 
has  to  get  well.  , •' 

Few  things  are  more  unaccountable  than  that 
negleft,  or  rather  dread  of  cleanlinefs,  which  appears 
among  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  the  Tick ; they 
think  it  almoft  criminal  to  fuffer  any  thing  that  is 
clean  to  come  near  a perfon  in  a fever,  for  example, 
and  would  rather  allow  him  to  wallow  in  all  manner 
of  filth,  than  change  the  lead  bit  of  his  linen.  If 
cleanlinefs  be  necedary  for  perfons  in  health,  it  is 
certainly  more  fo  for  the  fick.  Many  difeafes  may 
be  cured  by  cleanlinefs  alone;  mod  of  them  might 
be  mitigated  by  it -,  and,  where  it  is  negle&ed,  the 
flighted  diforders  are  often  changed  into  the  mod 
malignant.  The  fame  midaken  care  which  prompted 
people  to  prevent  the  lead  admidion  of  frefh  air  to 
the  fick,  feems  to  have  induced  them  to  keep  them 
dirty.  Both  thefe  dedrudtive  prejudices  will,  we 
hope,  be  foon  entirely  eradicated. 

Cleanlinefs  is  certainly  agreeable  to  our  nature*  * 
We  cannot  help  approving  it  in  others,  even  though 
we  fhould  not  pradtife  it  ourfelves.  It  fooner  attracts 
our  regard  than  even  finery  ltfelf,  and  often  gains 
edeem  where  that  fails.  It  is'  an  ornament  to  the 
highed  as  well  as  the  lowed  Ration,  and  cannot  be 
difpenfed  with  in  either.  Few  virtues  are  of  more 
importance  to  fociety  than  general  cleanlinefs.  It 
ought  to  Be  carefully  cultivated  every  where  •,  but  in 
populous  cities  it  fhould  be  almod  revered  *. 

As  it  is  impoflible  to  be  thoroughly  clean  without  a fufficient 
quantity  of  water,  we  would  earneftly  recommend  it  to  the  magi- 
Urates  of  great  towns  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  this  article, 
ivloil  great  towns  in  Britain  are  fo  htuated  as  to  be  eafily  fupplied 
with  water ; and  thofe  perlons  who  will  not  make  a proper  ufe  of 
u,  after  it  is  brought  to  their  hand,  certainly  deferve  to  be  fe- 
-erdy  pun  .lied.  1 he  ftreets  of  great  towns,  where  water  can  he 
had,  ought  to  be  wafhed  every  day.  This  is  the  only  effeftilal 
method  for  keeping  them  thoroughly  clean  ; and,  upon  trial,  we 
are  perfuaded  it  will  be  found  the  cheapeft. 

Borne,  of  the  mod  dreadful  difeafes  incident  to  human  nature 
nught,  in  my  opinion,  be  entirely  eradicated  by  cleanlinefs. 
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OF  INFECTION. 

T&  yjT  ANY  difeafes  are  infeftious.  Every  perfon 
XVJ_cught  therefore,  as  far  as  he  can,  to  avoid  all 
communication  with  the  difeafed.  The  common 
praftice  of  vifiting  the  Tick,  though  often  well  meant, 
has  many  ill  coniequences.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
difcourage  any  aft  of  charity  or  benevolence,  efpe- 
cially  towards  thofe  in  diftrefs ; but  I cannot  help 
blaming  fuch  as  endanger  their  own  or  their  neigh- 
bours lives,  by  a miftaken  friendlhip  or  an  imper- 
tinent curiofity. 

The  houfes  of  the  fick,  efpecialiy  in  the  country, 
are  generally  crowded  from  morning  till  night  with 
idle  vifitcrs.  It  is  cuftomary,  in  fuch  places,  for 
fervants  and  young  people  to  wait  upon  the  fick  by 
turns,  and  even  to  fit  up  with  them  all  night.  It 
would  be  a miracle  indeed  fhould  fuch  always  efcape. 
Experience  teaches  us  the  danger  of  this  conduft. 
People  often  catch  fevers  in  this  way,  and  com- 
municate them  to  others,  till  at  length  they  become 
epidemic. 

It  would  be  thought  highly  improper  for  one 
who  had  not  had  the  fmall-pox,  to  wait  upon  a pa- 
tient in  that  difeafe  ; yet  many  other  fevers  are  almoft 
as  infeftious  as  the  fmall-pox,  and  not  lefs  fatal. 
Some  imagine  that  fevers  prove  more  fatal  in 
villages  than  in  great  towns,  for  want  of  proper 
medical  afiiftance.  This  may  fometimes  be  the 
cafe;  but  I am  inclined  to  think  it  ottener  pro- 
ceeds from  theCaufe  above  mentioned. 

, Were  a plan  to  be  laid  down  for  communicating 
infection,  it  could  net  be  done  more  effectually 
than  by  the  common  method  of  vifiting  the  fick. 
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Such  vifitors  not  only  endanger  themfelves  and  their 
connexions,  but  likewife  hurt  the  Tick.  By  crowd- 
ing the  houfe  they  render  the  air  uowholefome,  and 
by  their  private  whifpers  and  difmal  countenances 
difturb  the  imagination  of  the  patient,  and  deprefs 
his  fpirits.  Perlons  who  are  ill,  efpecially  in  fevers, 
ought  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as  poffible.  The  fight  of 
ftrange  faces,  and  every  thing  that  disturbs  the  mind, 
hurts  them. 

The  common  praXice  in  country  places  of  in- 
viting great  numbers  of  people  to  funerals,  and 
crowding  them  into  the  fame  apartment  where  the 
corpfe  lies,  is  another  way  of  fpreading  infeXion. 
The  infeXion  does  not  always  die  with  the  patient. 
Every  thing  that  comes  into  contaX  with  his  body 
while  alive,  receives  the  contagion,  and  fome  of 
them,  as  clothes,  blankets,  &c.  will  retain  it  for  a 
long  time.  Perfons  who  die  of  infeXious  dis- 
orders ought  not  to  lie  long  unburied  •,  and  people 
fhould  keep  as  much  as  poffible  at  a diftance  from 
them. 

It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of 
infeXious  difeales,  if  thole  in  health  were  kept  at  a 
proper  diftance  from  the  fick.  The  Jewilh  Legifla- 
tor,  among  many  other  wife  inftitutions  for  pre- 
ferving  health,  has  been  peculiarly  attentive  to  the 
means  of  preventing  infeXion,  or  defilement  as  it  is 
called,  either  from  a difeafed  perfon  or  a dead  body. 
In  many  cafes  the  difeafed  weie  to  be  feparated  from 
thofe  in  health ; and  it  was  deemed  a crime  even  to 
approach  their  habitations.  II  a perfon  only  touched 
a difeafed  or  dead  body,  he  was  appointed  to  walla 
himfelf  in  water,  and  to  keep  for  fome  time  at  a dif- 
tance from  fociety. 

InfeXious  difeafes  are  often  communicated  by 
clothes.  It  is  extremely  dangerous  to  wear  apparel 
which  has  been  worn  by  the  deceafed,  unlefs  it  has 
been  well  wafted  and  fumigated,  as  infeXion  may 
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lodge  a long  time  in  it,  and  afterwards  produce  very 
tragical  efredts.  This  fhews  the  danger  of  buying  at 
random  the  clothes  which  have  been  worn  by  other 
people. 

Infectious  diforders  are  frequently  imported. 
Commerce,  together  with  the  riches  of  foreign  climes, 
bring  us  alfo  their  difeafes.  Thefe  do  often  more 
than  counterbalance  all  the  advantages  of  that  trade 
by  means  of  which  they  are  introduced.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  I'o  little  care  is  commonly  bellowed, 
either  to  prevent  the  introduction  or  fpreading  of  in- 
fectious maladies.  Some  attention  indeed  is  gene- 
rally paid  to  the  plague  ^ but  other  difeafes  pals  un- 
regarded *. 

InfeCtion  is  often  fpread  through  cities,  by  jails, 
holpitals,  &c.  Thefe  are  frequently  fituated  in  the 
very  middle  of  populous  towns  *,  and  when  infectious 
difeafes  break  out  in  them,  it  is  impolTible  for  the 
inhabitants  toefcape.  Did  magillrates  pay  any  regard 
to  the  health  cf  the  people,  this  evil  might  be  eafily 
remedied. 

Many  are  the  caufes  which  tend  to  diffufe  infec- 
tion through  populous  cities.  The  whole  atmo- 
fphere  of  a large  town  is  one  contaminated  mals, 
abounding  with  various  kinds  of  infection,  and 

* Were  the  tenth  pert  of  the  care  taken  to  prevent  the  impor- 
tation of  difeafes,  that  there  is  to  prevent  fmuggling,  it  would  be 
attended  with  many  happy  confequences.  This  might  eaiily  be 
done  by  appointing  a pliyfician  at  every  confiderahle  fea-port, 
to  infpeft  the  fln'p’s  company,  pafiengers,  &c.  before  they  came 
afhore,  and,  if  any  fever  or  other  infe&ious  diforder  prevailed,  to 
order  the  lliip  to  perform  a fiiort  quarantine,  and  to  fend  the  lick 
to  fume  hofpital  or  proper  place  to  be  cured.  He  might  likewifc 
order  all  the  clothes,  bedding,  &c.  which  bad  been  ufed  by  the 
lick  during  the  voyage,  to  be  either  deftroyed,  or  thoroughly 
cleanfed  by  fumigation.  See.  before  any  of  them  were  lent  alhore. 
A fcheme  of  this  kind,  if  properly  condudled,  would  prevent 
many  fevers,  and  other  infections  difeafes,  from  being  brought 
by  failors  into  fea-pert  towns,  and  by  this  means  diilufcd  all  over 
the  country. 

mull 
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mud  be  pernicious  to  health.  The  bed  advice  that 
we  can  ffive  to  fuch  as  are  obliged  to  live  in  large 
cities,  is  to  chule  an  open  fituation  •,  to  avoid  narrow, 
dirty,  crowded  dreets  ; to  keep  their  own  houfe  and 
offices  clean  •,  and  to  be  as  much  abroad  in  the  open 
air  as  their  time  will  permit. 

It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of 
infectious  difeafes,  were  proper  nurfes  every  where 
employed  to  take  care  of  the  Tick.  This  might 
often  fave  a family,  or  even  a whole  town,  from 
being  infected  by  one  perfon.  We  do  not  mean 
that  people  fhould  abandon  their  friends  or  rela- 
tions in  didrefs,  but  only  to  put  them  on  their 
guard  againd  being  too  much  in  company  with 
thole  who  are  affii&ed  with  difeafes  of  an  infectious 
nature. 

Such  as  wait  upon  the  Tick  in  infectious  difeafes  run 
very  great  hazard.  They  fhould  duff  their  nofes 
with  tobacco,  or  fome  other  drong  duelling  herb, 
as  rue,  tanl'y,  or  the  like.  They  ought  likewife  to 
keep  the  patient  very  clean,  to  fprinkle  the  room 
where  he  lies  with  vinegar,  or  other  drong  acids, 
frequently  to  admit  a dream  of  fVefh  air  into  it,  and 
to  avoid  the  dnell  of  his  breath  as  much  as  they  can. 
They  ought  never  to  go  into  company  without 
having  changed  their  clothes  and  ‘walked  their 
hands ; otherwife,  if  the  dileafe  be  infectious,  they 
will  in  all  probability  carry  the  contagion  along  with 
them  *. 

However 


* There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  infection  is  often  conveyed 
from  one  place  to  another  by  the  carelefTnefs  of  the  faculty  tliem- 
fclves.  Many  phyficians  affedl  a familiar  way  of  fitting  upon  the 
patient’s  bed  tide,  and  holding  his  arm  for  a confiderable  time.  If 
the  patient  has  the  fmall-pox,  or  any  other  iufeflious  difeafe, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  the  do&or’s  bands,  clothes,  &c.  will  carry 
away  fome  of  the  infection  ; and,  if  he  goes  dire&ly  to  vifit  an- 
other patient  without  wa firing  his  hands,  changing  liia  clothes, 
Vr  being  expoied  to  trie  open  air,  which  is  not  feldom  the  cafe. 


.*1.0  OF  infection; 

However  trifling  it  may  appear  to  ir.confiderate 
perfons,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  a due  atten- 
tion to  thofe  things  which  tend  to  diffufe  infedion 
would  be  of  great  importance  in  preventing  difeales. 
As  molt  difeafes  are  in  fome  degree  infedicus,  no  one 
fhould  continue  long  with  the  lick,  except  the  necef- 
fary  attendants.  I mean  not,  however,  by  this  cau- 
tion, to  deter  thofe  whole  duty  or  office  leads  them  to 
wait  upon  the  Tick,  from  fuch  a laudable  and  neceflary 
employment. 

Many  things  are  in  the  power  of  the  magiflrate 
which  would  tend  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  infec- 
tion ; as  the  promoting  of  public  cleanlinefs  ; re- 
moving jails,  hofpitals,  burying  grounds,  and  other 
places  where  infedion  may  be  generated,  at  a pro- 
per diftance  from  great  towns  *5  widening  the 
ilreets  •,  pulling  down  ufelefs  walls,  and  taking  all 
methods  to  promote  a free  circulation  of  air  through 
every  part  of  the  town,  &c.  Public  hofpitals,  or 
proper  places,  of  reception  for  the  flick,  provided 
they  were  kept  clean,  well  ventilated,  and  placed 
in  an  open  fituation,  would  likewife  tend  to  pre- 
vent the  fpreading  of  infedion.  Such  places  of  re- 
ception would  prevent  the  poor,  when  fick,  from 
being  vifited  by  their  idle  or  officious  neighbours. 
They  would  likewife  render  it  unnecefiary  for  fick 
fervants  to  be  kept  in  their  mailer’s  houfes.  Mailers 
had  better  pay  for  having  their  fervants  taken  care 
of  in  an  hofpital,  than  run  the  hazard  of  having  an 
infedious  difcafe  diffufed  among  a numerous  fa- 

33  it  .any  wonder  that  he  lhould  carry' the  difeafe  along  with  him  ? 
Phyficians  not  only  endanger  others,  but  alfo  themfclves,  by  this 
practice.  And  indeed  they  foinetimes  fuffer  for  their  want  of 
care. 

*'  The  antients  would  not  fuffer  even  the  temples  of  their 
gods,  where  the  lick  reforted,  to  be  built  within  the  walls  of  a 
city. 
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mily.  Sick  fervants  and  poor  people,  when  placed 
in  hofpitals,  are  not  only  lefs  apt  to  diffufe  infedion 
among  their  neighbours,  but  have  likewife  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  well  attended. 

We  are  nor,  however,  to  learn  that  hofpitals,  in- 
stead of  preventing  infection,  may  become  the  means 
of  diffufing  it.  When  they  are  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  great  towns ; when  numbers  of  patients  are 
crowded  together  in  fmall  apartments  ; when  there 
is  a conftant  communication  kept  up  between  the 
citizens  and  the  patients ; and  when  cleanlinefs 
and  ventilation  are  negleded,  they  become  nefts 
for  hatching  difeafes,  and  every  ones,  who  goes  into 
them  not  only  runs  a rifk  of  receiving  infedion 
himfelf,  but  likewife  of  communicating  it  to  others. 
This  however  is  not  the  fault  of  the  hofpitals,  but 
of  thofe  who  have  the  management  of  them.  It 
were  to  be  wilhed,  that  they  were  both  more  nu- 
merous, and  upon  a more  refpedable  footing,  as 
that  would  induce  people  to  go  into  them  with 
lefs  reludance.  This  is  the  more  to  be  defired, 
becaufe  moft  of  the  putrid  fevers  and  other  infec- 
tious diforders  break  out  among  the  poor,  and  are 
by  them  communicated  to  the  better  fort.  Were 
proper  attention  paid  to  the  firlt  appearances  of 
luch  diforders,  and  the  patients  early  conveyed  to 
an  hofpital,  we  fhoultl  feldom  fee  a putrid  fever, 
which  is  almoft  as  infedious  as  the  plague,  become 
epidemic. 


CHAP.  X. 

OF  THE  PASSIONS. 

TH  E paffions  have  great  influence  both  in  the 
caufe  and  cure  of  difeafes.  Plow  the  mind  af- 
feds  the  body,  will  in  all  probability  ever  remain 

a fee  ret. 
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a fecret.  It  is  fufficient  for  us  ro  know,  that  there  is 
eftablilhed  a reciprocal  influence  between  the  mental 
and  corporeal  parts,  and  that  whatever  injures  the 
one  diforders  the  other. 

Of  Anger . 

The  paflion  of  anger  ruffles  the  mind,  diftorts  the 
countenance,  hurries  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  diforders  the  whole  vital  and  animal  fundtions. 
It  often  occaflons  fevers,  and  other  acute  difeafes  ; 
and  fometimes  even  fudden  death.  This  paflion  is 
peculiarly  hurtful  to  the  delicate,  and  thofe  of  weak 
nerves.  I have  known  fuch  perfons  frequently  lofe 
their  lives  by  a violent  fit  of  anger,  and  would  ad- 
vife  them  to  guard  againft  the  excefs  of  this  paflion 
with  the  utmoft  care. 

It  is  not  indeed  always  in  our  power  to  prevent 
being  angry  ; but  we  may  lurely  avoid  harbouring 
refentment  in  our  bread:.  Refentment  preys  upon 
the  mind,  and  occaflons  the  molt  obftinate  chronical 
diforders,  which  gradually  wafte  the  conflitution. 
Nothing-  flhews  true  greatnefs  of  mind  more  than  to 
forgive  injuries  •,  it  promotes  the  peace  of  fociety, 
and  greatly  conduces  to  our  own  eafe,  health,  and 
felicity. 

Such  as  value  health  fhould  avoid  violent  gufls  of 
anger,  as  they  would  the  nioft  deadly  poifon.  Neither 
ought  they  to  indulge  refentment,  but  to  endeavour 
at  all  times  to  keep  their  minds  calm  and  ferene.  No- 
thing tends  fo  much  to  the  health  of  the  body  as  a 
conftant  tranquillity  of  mind. 

Of  Fear. 

The  influence  of  fear , both  in  occafioning  and 
aggravating  difeafes,  is  very  great.  No  man 
ought  to  be  blamed  for  a decent  concert  about 
life;  but  too  great  a defire  to  preferve  it  is  often 

the 
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the  caufe  of  lofing  it.  Fear  and  anxiety,  by  de» 
prefling  the  fpirits,  not  only  dilpole  us  to  difeafes, 
but  often  render  thofe  difeafes  fatal  which  an  un- 
daunted mind  would  overcome. 

Sudden  fear  has  generally  violent  effeCts.  Epi- 
leptic fits,  and  other  convukive  diforders,  are  often 
occafioned  by  it.  Hence  the  danger  of  that  prac- 
tice, fo  common  among  young  people,  of  fright- 
ening one  another,  Many  hare  loft  their  lives,  and 
others  have  been  rendered  miferable,  by  frolics  of 
this  kind.  It  is  dangerous  to  tamper  with  the 
human  paflions.  The  mind  may  eafily  be  thrown 
into  fuch  diforder  as  never  again  to  aft  with  re- 
gularity. 

But  the  gradual  effefts  of  fear  prove  mod  hurt- 
ful. The  conftant  dread  of  fome  future  evil,  by 
dwelling  upon  the  mind,  often  occafions  the  very 
evil  itfelf.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  fo  many 
die  of  thofe  very  difeafes  of  which  they  long  had 
a dread,  or  which  had  been  imprefled  on  their 
rninds  by  fome  accident,  or  foolifh  prediction. 
This,  for  example,  is  often  the  cafe  with  women 
in  child-bed.  Many  of  thofe  who  die  in  that  fltua- 
tion  are  imprefled  with  the  notion  of  their  death  a 
long  time  before  it  happens ; and  there  is  reafon 
to  believe  that  this  impreflion  is  often  the  caufe 
of  it. 

The  methods  taken  to  imprefs  the  minds  of 
women  with  the  apprehenfions  of  the  great  pain  and 
peril  of  child-birth,  are  very  hurtful.  Few  women 
die  in  labour,  though  many  loofe  their  lives  after  it ; 
which  may  be  thus  accounted  for.  A woman  after 
delivery,  finding  herfelf  weak  and  exhaufted,  im- 
mediately apprehends  fhe  is  in  danger  * but  this 
fear  feldom  fails  to  obftruCt  the  neceflary  evacua- 
tions, upon  which  her  recovery  depends.  Thus 
the  fex  often  fall  a facrifice  to  their  own  imagi- 

I nation^. 
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nations,  when  there  would  be  no  clanger,  did  they 
apprehend  none. 

It  feldom  happens  that  two  or  three  women  in  a 
great  town  die  in  child-bed,  but  their  death  is  fol- 
lowed by  many  others.  Every  woman  of  their  ac- 
quaintance who  is  with  child  dreads  the  fame  fate, 
and  the  difeafe  becomes  epidemical  by  the  mere  force 
of  imagination.  This  fhould  induce  pregnant  wo- 
men to  defpife  fear,  and  by  all  means  to  avoid  rhore 
tatling  goffips  who  are  continually  buzzing  in  their 
ears  the  misfortunes  of  others.  Every  thing  that 
may  in  the  lead  alarm  a pregnant  or  child-bed  wo- 
man, ought  with  the  greateft  care  to  be  guarded 
again  ft. 

Many  women  have  loft  their  lives  in  child-bed 
by  the  old  fuperftitious  cuftom,  ftill  kept  up  in  molt 
parts  of  Britain,  of  tolling  the  parifh  beil  for  every 
perfon  who  dies.  People  who  rhink  themfelves  in 
danger  are  very  inquifitive ; and  if  they  come  to 
know  that  the  bell  tolls  for  one  who  died  in  the  fame 
fituation  with  themfelves,  what  muft  be  the  confe- 
quence  ? At  any  rate  they  are  apt  to  luppofe  that  this 
is  the  cafe,  and  it  will  often  be  found  a very  difficult 
matter  to  perluade  them  of  the  contrary. 

But  this  cuftom  is  not  pernicious  to  child-bed 
women  only.  It  is  hurtful  in  many  other  cafes. 
When  low  fevers,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  tupport 
the  patient’s  fpirits,  prevail,  what  muft  be  the  efifedt 
of  a funeral  peal  founding  five  or  fix  times  a day 
in  his  ears  ? No  doubt  his  imagination  will  fuggeft 
that  others  died  of  the  fame  difeafe  under  which 
he  labours.  This  apprehenlion  will  have  a greater 
tendency  to  deprefs  his  fpirits,  than  all  the  cordials 
of  which  medicine  can  boaft  will  have  to  raiie 
them. 

If  this  ufelefs  piece  of  ceremony  cannot  be  abo- 
Jtlhed,  we  ought  to  keep  the  fitk  as  much  from 
M . . hearing 
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hearing  it  as  poffible,  and  from  every  other  thing  that 
may  tend  to  alarm  them.  So  far  however  is  this 
from  being  generally  attended  to,  that  many  make 
it  their  bufincls  to  vifit  the  Tick,  on  purpofe  to  whif- 
per  difmal  ftories  in  their  ears.  Such  may  pafs  for 
fympathizing  friends,  but  they  ought  rather  to  be 
confidered  as  enemies.  All  who  wifh  well  to  the  Tick 
ought  to  keep  fuch  perfons  at  the  greateft  diftance 
from  them. 

A cuftom  has  long  prevailed  among  phyficians 
of  prognofticating,  as  they  call  it,  the  patient’s 
fate,  or  foretelling  the  iffue  of  the  difeafe.  Vanity 
no  doubt  introduced  this  practice,  and  ft i 11  fupports 
it,  in  fpite  of  common  fenfe  and  the  fafety  of  man- 
kind. I have  known,  a phyfician  barbarous  enough 
to  boaft,  that  he  pronounced  more  fentences  than  all 
his  Majefty’s  judges.  Would  to  God  that  fuch  fen- 
tences were  not  often  equally  fatal!  It  may  indeed 
be  alledged,  that  the  dodlor  does  not  declare  his 
opinion  before  the  patient.  So  much  the  world. 
A fenfible  patient  had  better  hear  what -the  dodtor 
fays,  than  learn  it  from  the  difconfolate  looks,  the 
watery  eyes,  and  the  broken  whifpers  of  thofe  about 
him.  It  feldom  happens,  when  the  dodtor  gives 
an  unfavourable  opinion,  that  it  can  be  concealed 
from  the  patient.  The  very  embarrafiment  which 
the  friends  and  attendants  fhew  in  difguifmg  what 
he  has  faid,  is  generally  fufficient  to  difeover  the 
truth. 

Kind  Heaven  has,  for  the  wife-ft  ends,  concealed 
from  mortals  their  fate  •,  and  we  do  not  fee  what 
right  any  man  has  to  announce  the  death  of  an- 
other efpecially  if  fuch  a declaration  has  a chance 
to  kill  him.  Mankind  are  indeed  very  fond  of 
prying  into  future  events,  and  feldom  fail  t»  fo- 
licit  the  phyfician  for  his  opinion.  A doubtful  an- 
fwer,  however,  or  one  that  may  tend  rather  to 
encourage  the  hopes  of  the  Tick,  is  furely  the  molt 

I 2 proper. 
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proper.  This  conduCt  could  neither  hurt  the  patient 
nor  the  phylician.  Nothing  tends  more  to  de- 
ftroy  the  credit  of  phyfic  than  thofe  bold  prog- 
nofticators,  who  by  the  bye,  are  generally  the 
moll  ignorant  of  the  faculty.  The  miftakes  which 
daily  happen  in  this  way  are  fo  many  (landing 
proofs  of  human  vanity,  and  the  weaknefs  of 
fcience. 

We  readily  admit,  that  there  are  cafes  where  the 
phyfician  ought  to  give  intimation  of  the  patient’s 
danger  to  fome  of  his  near  connections  ; though  even 
this  ought  always  to  be  done  with  the  greateft  cau- 
tion: but  it  never  can  be  neceffary  in  any  cafe 
that  the  whole  town  and  country  (hould  know, 
immediately  after  the  doCtor  has  made  his  firft  vifit, 
that  be  has  no  hopes  of  his  patient's  recovery.  Perfons 
whofe  impertinent  curiofity  leads  them  to  queftion 
the  phyfician,  with  regard  to  the  fate  of  his  pa- 
tient, certainly  deferve  no  other  than  an  evafive 
an  fiver. 

The  vanity  of  foretelling  the  fate  of  the  fick  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  faculty.  Others  follow  their 
example,  and  thofe  who  think  themfelves  wifer 
than  their  neighbours  often  do  much  hurt  in  this 
way.  Humanity  furely  calls  upon  every  one  to 
comfort  the  frck,  and  not  to  add  to  their  affliction 
by  alarming  their  fears.  A friend,  or  even  a phy- 
fician, may  often  do  more  good  by  a mild  and  fym- 
pathizing  behaviour  than  by  medicine,  and  (hould 
never  negleCt  to  adminifter  that  greateft  of  all  cor- 
dials, Hope.  # 

Of  Grief. 

Grief  is  the  mod  deftruCtive  of  all  the  pafflons. 
Its  effeCts  are  permanent  j and  when  it  finks  deep 
into  the  mind,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  Anger 
and  fear,  being  of  a mere  violent  nature,  (doom 
lad  long  j but  grief  often  changes  into  a fixed  me- 
lancholy. 
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lancboly,  which  preys  upon  the  fpirits,  and  waftes  the 
conftitution.  This  paffion  ought  not  to  be  indulged. 
It  may  generally  be  conquered  at  the  beginning  ; buc 
when  it  has  gained  ftrength,  all  attemps  to  remove  it 
are  vain. 

No  perfon  can  prevent  misfortunes  in  life;  but  it 
ffiews  true  greatnefs  of  mind  to  bear  them  with  fere- 
oity.  Many  perfons  make  a merit  of  indulging  grief, 
and  when  misfortunes  happen,  they  obftioately  refufe 
all  confolation,  till  the  mind,  overwhelmed  with  me- 
lancholy, ftnks  under  the  load.  Such  condudf  is  not 
only  deftrudtive  to  health,  but  inconfiftent  with  rea- 
-fort,  religion,  and  common  fenfe. 

Change  of  ideas  is  as  neceffary  for  health  as  change 
of  pofture.  When  the  mind  dwells  long  upon  one 
fubjed,  efpecially  of  a difagreeable  nature,  it  hurts 
the  whole  functions  of  the  body,  Hence  grief  in- 
dulged fpoils  the  digeftion  and  deltroys  the  appetite ; 
by  which  means  the  fpirits  are  depreffed,  the  nerves 
relaxed,  the  bowels  inflated  with  wind,  and  the  hu- 
mours, for  want  of  frefh  fupplies  of  chyle,  vitiated. 
Thus,  many  an  excellent  conftitution  has  been  ruined 
by  a family  misfortune,  or  any  thing  that  occafions  ex- 
cefiive  grief. 

It  is  utterly  impoffible  that  any  perfon  of  a de- 
jected mind  (hould  enjoy  health.  Life  may  indeed 
be  dragged  out  for  a few  years  ; but  whoever  would 
live  to  a good  old  age,  mult  be  good  humoured  and 
cheerlul.  This  indeed  is  not  altogether  in  our  own 
power ; yet  our  temper  of  mind,  as  well  as  our 
adtions,  depend  greatly  upon  ourfelves.  We  can 
either  aflociate  with  cheerful  or  malancholy  com- 
panions, mingle  in  the  amufements  and  offices  of 
life,  or  fit  (till  and  brood  over  our  calamities  as 
\ve  choofe.  Thefe,  and  many  fuch  things,  are  cer- 
tainly in  our  power,  and  from  thefe  the  mind  gene- 
rally takes  its  caft. 


The 
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The  variety  of  fee nes  which  prefent  themfeives 
to  the  fenfes,  were  certainly  defigned  to  prevent 
our  attention  from  being  too  long  fixed  upon  any 
one  objedt.  Nature  abounds  with  variety,  and  thd 
mind,  unfefs  fixed  down  by  habit,  delights  in  con- 
templating new  objedts.  This  at  once  points  out 
the  method  of  relieving  the  mind  in  diftrefs.  Turn 
the  attention  frequently  to  new  objects.  Examine 
them  for  fome  time.  When  the  mind  begins  to  re- 
coil, fhift  the  feene.  By  this  means  a conftant  fuc- 
ceflion  of  new  ideas  may  be  kept  up,  till  the  dif- 
agreeable  ones  entirely  difappear.  Thus  travelling, 
the  ftudy  of  any  art  or  fcience,  reading,  or  writ- 
ing on  fuch  fubjedts  as  deeply  engage  the  attention, 
will  fooner  expel  grief  than  the  molt  fprightly  amufe- 
ments. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  body  can. 
not  be  healthy  unlefs  it  be  exerciled  •,  neither  can  the 
mind.  Indolence  nourilhes  grief.  When  the  mind 
has  nothing  elfe  to  think  of  but  calamities,  no  won- 
der that  it  dwells  there.  Few  people  who  purfue 
bufinefs  with  attention  are  hurt  by  grief.  Inftead 
therefore  of  abftracting  ourfelves  from  the  world 
or  bufinefs  when  misfortunes  happen,  we  ought  to 
enaaae  in  it  with  more  than  ufual  attention,  to  dif- 

O O # * 

charge  with  double  diligence  the  fundtions  of  our 
ftation,  and  to  mix  with  friends  of  a cheeiful  and  fo- 
cial  temper. 

Innocent  amufements  are  by  no  means  to  be  neg- 
lected. Thefe,  by  leading  the  mind  infenfibly  to  the 
contemplation  of  agreeable  oBjedts,  help  to  dilpel 
the  gloom  which  misfortunes  call  over  it.  They 
make  time  feem  lefs  tedious,  and  have  many  other 
happy  effedts. 

Some  perfons,  when  overwhelmed  with  grief,  be- 
take themfeives  to  drinking.  This  is  making  the 
pure  worfe  than  the  difeafe.  It  feldom  fails  to 

2 * end 
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end  in  the  ruin  of  fortune,  charadter,  and  cenft-i- 
cution. 

Of  Lave. 

Love  is  perhaps  the  dronged  of  all  the  pafllons ; 
at  lead,  when  it  becomes  violent,  it  is  lefs  fubjedb 
to  the  controul  either  of  the  underdanding  or  will, 
than  any  of  the  red.  Fear,  anger,  and  feveral  other 
paflions,  are  necefftry  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
individual,  but  love  is  necefiary  for  the  continual 
tion  of  the  fpecies  itlelf : it  was  therefore  proper  that 
this  paflion  fhould  be  deeply  rooted  in  the  human 
bread. 

Though  love  be  a drong  paflion,  it  is  feldom  fo 
rapid  in  its  progrefs  as  feveral  of  the  others.  Few 
perfons  fall  delperately  in  love  all  at  once.  We 
would  therefore  advife  every  one,  before  he  tampers 
with  this  paffion,  to  confider  well  the  probability 
of  his  being  able  to  obtain  the  objedt  of  his  wifhes. 
When  that  is  not  likely,  he  fhould  avoid  every  occa- 
fion  of  increafing  it.  He  ought  immediately  to  flee 
the  company  of  the  beloved  objedt ; to  apply  his 
mind  attentively  to  bufinefs  or  Andy ; to  take  every 
kind  of  amufement ; and  above  all  to  endeavour, 
if  poflible,  to  find  another  objedt  which  may1  en- 
gage his  affedtions,  and  which  it  may  be  in  his  power 
L to  obtain. 

There  is  no  paflion  with  which  people  are  fo 
ready  to  tamper  as  love,  although  none  is  more 
dangerous,  home  men  make  love  for  amufement, 
others  from  iuerc  vanity,  or  on  purpofe  to  (hew 
their  confequence  with  the  fair.  This  is  perhaps 
the  greated  piece  of  crucltv  which  any  one  can  be 
guilty  of.  What  we  eagerly  wifh  for  we  eafily 
credit.  Hence  the  too  credulous  fair  are  often  be- 
trayed into  a fituation  which  is  truly  deplorable,  be- 
fore they  are  able  to  difeovtr  that  the  pretended 

I 4 lover 
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lover  was  only  in  jeft.  But  there  is  no  jetting  with 
this  paflion.  When  love  is  got  to  a certain  height,  it 
admits  of  no  other  cure  but  the  poflefiion  of  its  ob- 
ject, which  in  this  cafe  ought  always,  if  poffible,  to  be 
obtained  *. 

Of  Religious  Melancholy. 

Many  perfons  of  a religious  turn  of  mind  behave 
as  if  they  thought  it  a crime  to  be  cheerful.  They 
imagine  the  whole  of  religion  confifts  in  certain 
mortifications,  or  denying  themfelves  the  fmalleft- 
indulgence,  even  of  the  moft  innocent  amufe- 
ments.  A perpetual  gloom  hangs  over  their  coun- 
tenances, while  the  deepeft  melancholy  preys  upon 
their  minds.  At  length  the  faireft  profpedls  vanifii, 
every  thing  puts  on  a difmal  appearance,  and  thofe 
veiy  objedts  which  ought  to  give  delight,  afford 
nothing  but  difguft.  Life  itfelf  becomes  a burden, 
and  the  unhappy  wretch,  perfuaded  that  no  evil  can 
equal  what  he  feels,  often  puts  an  end  to  his  milerable 
exiftence. 

It  is  great  pity  that  ever  religion  fhould  be  fo 
far  perverted,  as  to  become  the  caufe  of  thofe  very 
evils  which  it  was  defigned  to  cure.  'Nothing  can 
be  better  calculated  than  True  Religion , to  raife 
and  fupport  the  mind  of  its  votaries  under  every  af- 
fliction that  can  befal  them.  It  teaches  men  that 
even  the  fufferings  of  this  life  are  preparatory  to 

* The  conduit  of  parents  with  regard  to  the  difpofal  of  their 
children  in  marriage  is  often  very  blameable.  An  advantageous 
match  is  the  conftaet  aim  of  parents  ; while  their  children  often 
fuffer  a real  martyrdom  betwixt  their  inclinations  and  duty.  1 lie 
firft  thing  which  parents  ought  to  confult  in  difpofing  their  chil- 
dren in  marriage,  is  certainly  their  inclinations.  Were  due  regard 
always  paid  to  thefe,  there  would  be  fewer  unhappy  couples,  and 
parents  would  not  have  fo  often  caufe  to  repent  the  feverity  of  their 
conduff,  after  a ruined  conftitution,  a loft  chara&er,  cr  a diltra&cd 
mind,  has  fhewn  them  their  miftakc. 
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the  haDuinefs  of  the  next ; and  that  all  who  perfift  in 
a courf/of  virtue  (hall  at  length  arrive  at  complete 

^Perrons  whofe  bufmefs  it  is  to  recommend  religion 
to  others,  Ihould  beware  of  dwelling  too  much  on 
Oloomy  lubjefts.  That  peace  and  tranquillity  mind, 
which  true  religion  is  calculated  to  inlpire,  is  a more 
powerful  argument  in  us  favour  than  all  the  terrors 
that  can  be  uttered.  Terror  may  indeed  deter  men 
from  outward  acts  of  wickednefs,  but  can  never  in- 
fpire  them  with  that  love  of  God,  ana  real  goodnels 
of  heart,  in  which  alone  true  religion  conliits.  . 

To  conclude  ; the  bed  way  to  counteract  the  vio- 
lence of  any  paffion,  is  to  keep  the  mind  cloiely  en- 
gaged in  i'ome  uftful  purfuit. 


CHAP.  XI. 

OF  THE  COMMON  EVACUATIONS. 

THE  principal  evacuations  from  the  human  body 
are  thofe  by  pol,  urine,  and  infenftble  perfo- 
ration. None  of  thefe  can  be  long  obftruded  with- 
out impairing  the  health.  When  that  Which  ought 
to  be  thrown  out  of  the  body  is  too  long  letamed, 
it  not  onlv  occafions  a plethora , or  too  great  fuinets  of 
the  vtffels,  but  acquires  qualities  which  are  hurtful 
to  the  health,  as  acrimony,  putrefcence,  &c. 


Of  the  Evacuation  by  Stool.  , 

Few  things  conduce  more  to  health  than  keep- 
ing the  body  regular.  When  the  faces* lie  too  long 
in  the  bowels,  they  vitiate  the  humours  j and  when 
they  are  too  foon  difeharged,  the  body  is  not  fut- 

ficiently  nouriflied.  A medium  is  therefore  to  be 
i defued9 
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defired,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  regularity  in 
diet,  deep,  and  exercife.  Whenever  the  body  is  not 
regular,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpedt  a fault  in  one  or 
other  of  thefe. 

Perfons  who  eat  and  drink  at  irregular  hours,  and 
who  eat  various  kinds  of  food,  and  drink  of  feveral 
different  liquors  at  every  meal,  have  no  reafon  to  ex- 
pedl  either  that  their  digedion  will  be  good,  or  their 
difcharges  regular.  Irregularity  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing difturbs  every  part  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  and 
never  fails  to  occafion  difeales.  Either  too  much  or 
too  little  food  will  have  this  effefh  The  former  in- 
deed generally  occafions  loofenefs,  and  the  latter 
coftivenefs  •,  but  both  have  a tendency  to  hurt  the 
health. 

Irwould  be  difficult  to  afcertain  the  exa£t  number 
of  ffools  which  may  be  confident  with  health,  as  thefe 
differ  in  the  different  periods  of  life,  in  different 
conftitutions,  and  even  in  the  fame  conftitution  un- 
der a different  regimen  of  diet,  exercife,  &c.  It  is 
however  generally  allowed,  that  one  Ilool  a-day  is  fuf- 
jficient  for  an  adult,  and  that  lefs  is  hurtful.  But  this, 
like  mod  general  rules,  admits  of  many  exceptions. 
I have  known  perfons  in  perfect  health  who  did  noc 
go  to  dool  above  once  "a- week  * Such  a degree  of 
codivenefs  however  is  not  fafe ; though  the  perfon 
who  labours  under  it  may  for  fome  time  enjoy  tole- 
rable health,  yet  .at  length  it  may  occafion  diicafes. 

One  method  iof  procuring  a dool  every  day  is  to 
rile  betimes,  and.  go  abroad  in  the  open  air.  Not 
only  the  podure  in  bed  is  unfavourable  to  regular 
dools,  but  alfo  the  warmth.  This,  by  promoting  the 
perfpiration,  ltffens  all  the  other  difcharges. 

The  method  recommended  for  this  purpofe  by 
Mr.  Locke  is  likewife  very  proper,  viz.  to  folicit 

* Some  perfons  have  told  me  that  they  did  not  go  to  Ilool 
above  once  a month. 

valurex 
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„ature  by  vein?  regularly  to  ft ool  every  morning  whether 
one  has  a tall  or  not.  Habits  of  this  kind  may  be  ac- 
quired, which  will  in  time  become  natural.  < 

Perfons  who  have  a frequent  recourfe  to  medicines 
for  preventing  coftivenels  ieldom  fail  to  ruin  their 
conftitution.  Purging  medicines  frequently  repeated 
weaken  the  bowels,  hurt  *he  digeflion,  and  every  dofe 
makes  way  for  another,  till  at  length  they  become 
as  neceiTary  as  daily  bread.  1 hofe  who  are  trou- 
bled with  coftivenefs  ought  rather,  if  pofiible,  to  re- 
move it  by  diet  than  drugs.  They  ffiould  likewife  go 
thinly  eloathed,  and  avoid  every  thing  of  an  aftrin- 
aent  or  of  an  heating  nature.  T he  diet  and  other  re- 
gimen neccfiary  in  this  cafe  will  be  found  under  the 
article  Coftivenefs , where  this  ftate  of  the  bowels  is 
treated  as  a diieafe. 

Such  perfons  as  are  troubled  with  an  habitual  loofe- 
nefs  ought  likewife  to  fuit  their  diet  to  the  nature 
of  their  complaint.  They  Ihould  ufe  food  which 
braces  and  ftrengthens  the  bowels,  and  which  is  ra- 
ther of  an  aftringent  quality,  as  wheat-bread  made 
of  the  fineft  flour,  cheefe,  eggs,  rice  boiled  in  milk, 

" &c.  Their  drink  Ihould  be  red  port,  claret,  brandy 
and  water  in  which  toafted  bread  has  been  boiled,  and 
fuch  like. 

As  an  habitual  loofenefs  is  often  owing  to  an  ob- 
ftrudled  perfpiration,  perfons  affe&ed  with  it  ought 
to  keep  their  feet  warm,  to  wear  flannel  next  their 
fkin,  and  take  every  other  method  to  promote  the 
perfpiration.  Further  directions  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  this  complaint  will  be  found  under  the 
article  Loofenefs. 

Of  Urine. 

So  many  things  tend  to  change  both  the  quantity 
and  appearances  of  the  urine,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  lay  down  any  determined  rules  for  judging  of 

either. 
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either*.  Dr.  Cheyne  fays,  the  urine  ought  to  be 
equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  liquid  part  o'?'  our  ali- 
ment. But  fuppofe  any  one  were  to  take  the  trouble 
of  meafuring  both,  he  would  find  that  every  thing 
which  altered  the  degree  of  perforation,  would  alter 
this  proportion,  and  likewife  that  different  kinds  of 
aliment  would  afford  very  different  quantities  of 
urine.  Though  for  thefe,  and  other  realons,  no  rule 
can  be  given  for  judging  of  the  pfecife  quantity  of 
urine  which  ought  to  be  dilcharged,  yet  a perfon  of 
common  fenfe  will  feldom  be  at  a lofs  to  know  when 
it  is  in  either  extreme. 

As  a free  difcharge  of  urine  not  only  prevents  but 
actually  cures  manydifeafes,  it  ought  by  all  means 
to  be  promoted  ; and  every  thing  that  may  obftruct 
it  fhould  be  carefully  avoided.  Both  the  fecretion 
and  difcharge  of  urine  are  leffened  by  a fedentary 
lire,  fleeping  on  beds  that  ara  too  foft  and  warm, 
food  of  a dry  and  heating  quality,  liquors  which  are 
aftringent  and  heating,  as  red  port,  claret,  and  fuch 
like.  Thofe  who  have  reafop  to  fufpedt  that  their 
urine  is  in  too  fmall  quantity,  or  who  have  any 

* It  has  long  been  an  obfervation  among  pbyficians,  that  the 
appearances  of  the  urine  are  very  uncertain,  and  very  little  to  be 
depended  on.  No  one  will  be  furprized  at  this  who  conlxders  how 
many  ways  it  may  be  affedted,  and  confeqirently  have  its  appear- 
ance altered.  The  pafiions,  the  date  of  the  atmofphere,  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  food,  the  exercife,  the  clothing,  the  ltate 
of  the  other  evacuations,  and  numberlefs  other  caufes,  are  fufficient 
to  induce  a change  either  in  the  quantity  or  appearance  of  the 
urine.  Any  one  who  attends  to  this,  will  be  aftoniflied  at  the  im- 
pudence of  thofe  daring  quacks,  who  pretend  to  find  out  difeafes, 
and  prefcribe  to  patients  from  the  bare  infpedt  ion  of  their  urine. 
Thefe  impoftors,  however,  are  very  common  all  over  Britain,  and 
by  the  amazing  credulity  of  the  populace,  many  of  them  arnafs 
coniidcrabln  fortunes.  Of  all  the  medical  prejudices  which  pre- 
vail in  this  country,  that  in  favour  of  urine  doSors  is  the  ftrcngeft. 
The  common  people  have  ffill  an  unlimited  faith  in  their  (kill, 
although  it  has  been  demonllratid  that  no  one  of  them  is  able  to 
dtlHiiguim  the  urhie  of  a hurfe,  or  any  other  animal,  from  that 
c:  a nun.  t 
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fvmptoms  of  the  gravel,  ought  not  only  to  avoid 
thefe  things,  but  whatever  elie  they  find  has  a ten- 
dency to  lefien  the  quantity  of  their  urine. 

When  the  urine  is  too  long  retained,  it  is  not  only 
reforbed,  or  taken  up  again  into  the  mafs  of  fluids, 
but  by  ftagnating  in  the  bladder  it  becomes  thicker, 
the  more  watry  parts  flying  off  firft,  and  the  more 
grofs  and  earthy  remaining  behind.  By  the  conftant 
Tendency  which  thefe  have  to  concrete,  the  formation 
of  {tones  and  gravel  in  the  bladder  is  promoted. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pafs  that  indolent  and  fedentary 
people  are  much  more  liable  to  thefe  difeafes,  tnan 
perfons  of  a more  active  life. 

Many  perfons  have  loft  their  lives,  and  others 
have  brought  on  very  tedious,  and  even  incurable 
diforders  by  retaining  their  urine  too  long,  from  a 
falfe  delicacy.  When  the  bladder  has  been  over- 
diitended,  it  often  lofes  its  power  of  adtion  altogether, 
or  becomes  paralytic,  by  which  means  it  is  rendered 
unable  either  to  retain  the  urine,  or  expel  it  properly. 
The  calls  of  nature  ought  never  to  be  poftponed. 
Delicacy  is  doubtlels  a virtue,  but  that  can  never  be 
reckoned  true  delicacy,  which  induces  any  one  to 
rifk  his  health  or  hazard  his  life; 

But  the  urine  may  be  in  two  great  as  well  as  too 
(mail  a quantity.  1 his  may  be  occafioned  by  drink- 
ing large  quantities  of  weak  watry  liquors,  by  the 
exceffive  ufe  of  alkaline  falts,  or  any  thing  that  ftimu- 
lates  the  kidnies,  dilutes  the  blood,  &c.  This  dis- 
order very  foon  weakens  the  body,  and  induces  a 
confumptipn.  It  is  difficult  to  cure,  but  may  be 
mitigated  by  ftrengthening  diet  and  aflringent  medi- 
cines, iuch  as  are  recommended  under  *the  article 
Diabetes,  or  exceffive  difcharge  of  urine. 

Of  tie  Perfpiralion. 

Infenfible  perfpiration  is  generally  reckoned  the 
greateft  of  all  the  difcharges  from  the  human  body. 

I: 
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It  is  of  fo  great  importance  to  health,  that  few  dif- 
eafes  attack  us  while  it  goes  properly  on  ; but  when 
it  is  obftrufted,  the  whole  frame  is  foon  dilordered. 
This  difcharge  however,  being  lefs  perceptible  than 
any  of  the  reft,  is  confequently  lefs  attended  to. 
Hence  it  is,  that  acute  fevers,  rheumatifms,  agues, 
&c.  often  proceed  from  obftrudted  perfpiration  be- 
fore we  are  aware  of  its  having  taken  place. 

On  examining  patients,  we  find  moft  of  them  im- 
pute their  difeafes  either  to  violent  colds  which  they 
had  caught,  or  to  flight  ones  which  had  been  neg- 
lected. For  this  reafon  inftead  of  a critical  in- 
quiry into  the  nature  of  the  perfpiration,  its  differ- 
ence in  different  feafons,  climates,  conftitutions,  &c. 
we  fhall  endeavour  to  point  out  the  caufes  which 
moft  commonly  obftruCt  it,  and  to  {hew  how  far  they 
may  be  either  avoided,  or  have  their  influence  coun- 
teracted by  timely  care.  The  want  of  a due  atten- 
tion to  thefe,  cofts  Britain  annually  fome  thouiands 
of  uleful  lives. 

Changes  in  the  Atmcfphere. 

One  of  the  moft  common  caufes  of  obftru&ed  per- 
fpiration, or  catching  cold,  in  this  country,  is  the 
changeablenefs  of  the  weather,  or  ftate  of  the  atmo- 
fphere.  There  is  no  place  where  tuch  changes  hap- 
pen more  frequently  than  in  Great  Britain.  With 
us  the  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  are  not  only  very 
different  in  the' different  feafons  of  the  year,  but  often 
change  almoft  from  one  extreme  to  another  in  a few 
days,  and  fometimes  even  in  the  courfe  of  one  day. 
That  fuch  changes  muft  affect  the  ftate  of  the  perlpi- 
ration  is  obvious  to  every  one  ’ ^ 

* I never  knew  a more  remarkable  inftance  of  the  uncertainty 
of  the  weather  in  this  country,  than  happened  when  1 was  wilt- 
ing thefc  notes.  This  morning,  Aug  14,  * 7^3»  the  thermo- 
meter in  the  (hade  was  down  at  fifty-three  degrees,  and  a 'crT 
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The  bed  method  of  fortifying  the  body  againft 
the  changes  of  the  weather,  is  to  be  abroad  every 
day.  Thofe  who  keep  molt  within  doors  are  molt 
liable  to  catch  cold.  Such  perfons  generally  ren- 
der themfclves  fo  delicate  as  to  feel  even  the  flighted: 
changes  in  the  atmofphere,  and  by  their  pains, 
coughs,  and  oppreffions  of  the  bieaft,  &c.  they  be- 
come a kind  of  living  barometers. 

Wet  Clothes.  > 

"Wet  clothes  not  only  by  their  coldnefs  obftruft 
the  perfpiration,  but  their  moifture,  by  being  ab- 
forbed,  or  taken  up  into  the  body,  greatly  increafes 
the  danger.  The  molt  robult  conftitution  is  not 
proof  againft  the  danger  arifing  from  wet  clothes ; 
they  daily  occafion  fevers,  rheumatifms,  and  other 
fatal  diforders,  even  in  the  young  and  healthy. 

It  is  impoffible  for  people  who  go  frequently 
abroad  to  avoid  fometimes  being  wet.  But  the 
danger  might  generally  be  lefiened,  if  not  wholly 
prevented,  by  changing  their  clothes  lbon ; when 
this  cannot  be  done,  they  Ihould  keep  in  motion  till 
they  be  dry.  So  far  are  many  from  taking  this  pre- 
caution, that  they  often  fit  or  lie  down  in  the  fields 
with  their  clothes  wet,  and  frequently  fleep  even 
whole  nights  in  this  condition.  The  frequent  in- 
ftances  which  we  have  of  the  fatal  effects  of  this  con- 
duel,  ought  certainly  to  deter  all  from  being  guil- 
ty of  it. 

W d Feet. 

Even  wet  feet  often  occafion  fatal  difeafes.  The 
cholic,  inflammations  of  the  bread  and  of  the  bowels, 
the  iliac  paflion,  cholera  morbus , &c.  are  often  occa- 

few  days  ago  it  Rood  above  eighty.  No  one  who  rcflefls  on  fuch 
' great  and  fudden  changes  in  the  atmofphere,  will  be  furprifed  to 
find  colds,  coughs,  rheum*,  with  other  affettiona  of  the  brealt 
and  bowels,  lu  common  iu  this  country. 
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honed  by  wee  feet.  Habit  will,  no  doubt,  render 
this  lefs  dangerous  •,  but  it  ought,  as  far  as  poflible, 
to  be  avoided.  The  delicate,  and  thofe  who  are  not 
accuflomed  to  have  their  clothes  or  feet  wet,  fhould 
be  peculiarly  careful  in  this  refpect. 

Night  Air. 

The  perfpiration  is  often  obftructed  by  night  air ; 
even  in  fummer,  this  ,ought  to  be  avoided.  The 
dews  which  fall  plentifully  after  the  hotteft  day,  make 
the  night  more  dangerous  than  when  the  weather 
is  cool.  Hence,  in  warm  countries,  the  evening 
dews  are  more  hurtful  than  where  the  climate  is 
more  temperate. 

It  is  very  agreeable  after  a warm  day  to  be 
abroad  in  a cool  evening -,  but  this  is  a pleafure  to 
be  avoided  by  all  who  value  their  health.  The  ef- 
fects of  evening  dews  are  gradual  indeed,  and  almoft 
imperceptible-,  but  they  are  not  the  lefs  to  be  dread- 
ed : we  would  therefore  advife  travellers,  labourers, 
and  all  who  are  much  heated  by  day,  carefully  to 
avoid  them.  When  the  perfpiration  has  been  great, 
thefe  become  dangerous  in  proportion.  By  not  at- 
tending to  this,  in  flat  marfhy  countries,  where  the 
exhalations  and  dews  are  copious,  labourers  are  often 
feized  with  intermitting  fevers,  quinfeys,  and  other 
dangerous  di.feafes. 

Da  tup  Beds. 

Beds  become  darfSp,  either  from  their  not  being 
ufttd,  {landing  in  damp  houfes,  or  in  rooms  without 
fire,  or  from  the  linen  not  being  dry  when  laid  on 
the  bed.  Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  travel- 
lers than  damp  beds,  which  are  very  common  in  all 
places  where  fuel  is  fcarce.  W hen  a Traveller,  cold 
and  wet,  arrives  at  an  inn,  he  may  by  means  oi  a 
good  fire,  warm  diluting  liquor,  and  a dry  bed, 
have  the  perlpiration  reftored  j but  if  he  be  put  into 
a cold  room,  and  laid  in  a damp  bed,  it  will  be 
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more  obftruded,  and  the  word  conferences  will 
enfue.  Travellers  Ihould  avoid  inns  which  are  noted 
for  damp  beds,  as  they  would  a houfe  infefted  with 
the  plague,  as  no  man,  however  robuft,  is  proof  againft 
the  danger  arifing  from  them. 

But  inns  are  not  the  only  places  where  damp  beds 
are  to  be  met  with.  Beds  kept  in  private  families  for 
the  reception  of  ftrangers  are  often  equally  dangerous. 
All  kinds  of  linen  and  bedding,  when  not  frequently 
ufed,  become  damp.  How  then  is  it  poffible  that 
beds,  which  are  not  dept  in  above  two  or  three  times 
a year,  Ihould  be  fafe  ? Nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  hear  people  complain  of  having  caught  cold  by 
changing  their  bed.  The  reafon  is  obvious:  were 
they  careful  never  to  deep  in  a bed  but  what  was  fre- 
quently ufed,  they  would  feldom  find  any  ill  confe- 
quences  from  a change. 

Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  a delicate  per- 
fon  when  on  a vifit  than  being  laid  in  a bed  which  is 
kept  on  purpofe  for  ftrangers.  That  ill-judged  piece 
of  complaifance  becomes  a real  injury.  All  the  bad 
confequences  from  this  quarter  might  eafily  be  pre- 
vented in  private  families,  by  caufing  their  fervants  to 
deep  in  the  fpare  beds,  and  refign  them  to  ftrangers 
when  they  come.  In  inns,  where  the  beds  are  ufed 
almoft  every  night,  nothing  elfe  is  neceflary  than  to 
keep  the  rooms  well  feafoned  by  frequent  fires,  and 
the  linen  dry. 

That  baneful  cuftom  faid  to  be  pradtifed  in  many 
inns,  of  damping  fheets,  and  prefiing  them  in  order 
to  fave  walhing,  and  afterwards  laying  them  on  the 
beds,  ought,  when  difcovercd,  to  be  punifhed  with 
the  utmcft  feverity.  It  is  really  a fpecies  of  mur- 
der, and  will  often  prove  as  fatal  as  poifon  or  gun- 
fhot.  Indeed  no  linen,  efpecially  if  it  has  been 
walked  in  winter,  ought  to  be  ufed  till  it  has  been 
expofed  for  fome  time  to  the  fire;  nor  is  this  ope- 
ration Ids  neceftary  for  linen  walked  in  lumfner, 
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provided  it  has  lain  by  for  any  length  of  time.  This 
caution  is  the  more  needful,  as  gentlemen  are  often 
exceedingly  attentive  to  what  they  eat  or  drink  at  an 
inn,  yet  pay  no  regard  to  a circumftancc  of  much 
more  importance  *. 

Damp  Houfes. 

Damp  houfes  frequently  produce  the  like  ill  con- 
fluences i for  this  reafon  thofe  who  build  (hould 
be  careful  to  chufe  a dry  fituation.  A houfe  which 
(lands  on  a damp  marfihy  foil  or  deep  clay,  will 
never  be  thoroughly  dry.  All  houfes,  unlefs  where 
the  ground  is  exceeding  dry,  fhould  have  the  firft 
floor  a little  raifed.  Servants  and  others,  who  are 
obliged  to  live  in  cellars  and  funk  (lories,  feldom 
continue  long  in  health  : matters  ought  furely  to  pay 
fome  regard  to  the  health  of  their  fervants,  as  well  as 
to  their  own. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people,  merely 
to  avoid  fome  trifling  iriconveniency,  to  hazard  their 
lives,  by  inhabiting  a houfe  almoft  as  foon  as  the 
mafons,  plaifterers,  &c.  have  done  with  it : fuch 
houfes  are  not  only  dangerous  from  their  dampnefs, 
but  likewife  from  the  ttnell  of  lime,  paint,  &c. 
The  afthmas,  confumptions,  and  other  difeafes  of 
the  lungs,  fo  incident  to  people  who  work  in  thefe 
articles,  are  fufficient  proofs  of  their  being  unwhole- 
fome. 

'Rooms  are  often  rendered  damp  by  an  unfeafon- 
able  piece  of  cleanlinefs ; I mean  the  pernicious 
cuftom  of  wattling  them  immediately  before  com- 
pany is  put  into  them.  Mott  people  catch  cold,  if 

* If  a perfon  fufpe6l6  that  Ks  bed  is  damp,  the  Ample  precau- 
tion of  taking  off  the  fheets  and  lying  in  the  blankets,  with  all, 
or  mofl  of  his  clothes  on,  will  prevent  all  the  danger.  I have 
pradlifed  this  for  many  years,  and  never  have  been  hurt  by  damp 
beds,  though  no  conftitution,  without  care,  is  proof  againit  their 
baneful  influence.  ■» 
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they  fit  but  a very  fhort  time  in  a room  that  has  been 
lately  wafhed  ; the  delicate  ought  carefully  to  avoid 
fuch  a fituation,  and  even  the  robuft  are  not  always 
proof  againft  its  influence  *. 

Sudden  Tranjitions  from  Heat  to  Cold. 

The  perfpiration  is  commonly  obftru&ed  by  sud- 
den transitions  from  heat  to  cold.  Colds  are 
feldom  caught,  unlefs  when  people  have  been  too 
much  heated.  Heat  rarifies  the  blood,  quickens 
the  circulation,  and  increafes  the  perfpiration  ; but 
when  thefe  are  fuddenly  checked,  the  confequences 
mult  be  bad.  It  is  indeed  impoflible  for  labourers 
not  to  be  too  hot  upon  iome  occafions  ; but  it  is  ge- 
nerally in  their  power  to  let  themfelves  cool  gradu- 
ally, to  put  on  their  clothes  when  they  leave  off  work, 
to  make  choice  of  a dry  place  to  reft  themfelves  in, 
and  to  avoid  fleeping  in  the  open  fields.  Thefe  eafy 
rules,  if  obferved,  would  often  prevent  fevers  and 
other  fatal  diforders. 

It  is  very  common  for  people,  when  hot,  to  drink 
freely  of  cold  water,  or  fmall  liquors.  This  con- 
duit is  extremely  dangerous.  Thirft  indeed  is  hard 
to  bear,  and  the  inclination  to  gratify  that  appe- 
tite frequently  gets  the  better  of  reafon,  and  makes 
ns  do  what  our  judgment  difapproves.  Every  pea- 
fant,  however,  knows,  if  his  horfe  be  permitted  to 
drink  his  bellyful  of  cold  water  after  violent  exer- 
cife,  and  be  immediately  put  into  the  (table,  or 
buffered  to  remain  at  reft,  that  it  , will  kill  him. 
This  they  take  the  utmoft  care  to  prevent.  It  were 
well  if  they  were  equally  attentive  to  their  own 
fafety. 

1 

* People  imagine  if  a good  fire  is  made  in  a room  after  it  has 
been  wafhed,  that  there  is  no  danger  from  fitting  in  it ; but  they 
mud  give  me  leave  to  fay  that  this  increafes  the  danger.  The 
evaporation  excited  by  the  fire  generates  cold,  and  renders  the 
damp  more  active. 
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Third  may  be  quenched  many  ways  wirhout  (wal- 
lowing large  quantities  of  cold  liquor.  The  fields 
afford ' variety  of  acid  fruits  and  plants,  the  very 
chewing  of  which  would  abate  third.  Water  kept  in 
the  mouth  for  fome  time,  and  fpit  out  again,  if  fre- 
quently repeated,  will  have  the  fame  effect.  If  a bit 
ol  bread  be  eaten  along  with  a few  mouthfuls  of  wa- 
ter, it  will  both  quench  third  more  effedlually,  and 
make  the  danger  lefs.  When  a perfon  is  extremely 
hot,  a mouthful  of  brandy,  or  other  fpirits,  if  it  can 
be  obtained,  ought  to  be  preferred  to  any  thing  elfe. 
But  if  any  one  has  been  fo  foolifn,  when  hot,  as  to 
drink  freely  of  cold  liquor,  he  ought  to  continue  his 
exercife  at  lead  till  what  he  drank  be  thoroughly 
warmed  upon  his  do  mac  h. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  bad  ef- 
fects which  flow  from  drinking  cold  liquors  when 
the  body  is  hot.  Sometimes  this  has  occafioned 
immediate  death.  Hoarlenefs,  quinfeys,  and  fevers 
of  various  kinds,  are  its  common  confequences. 
Neither  is  it  fife  when  warm  to  eat  freely  of  raw 
fruits,  fal.ads,  or  the  like.  Thefe  indeed  have  not 
lb  fuddcn  an  effect  on  the  body  as  cold  liquors,  but 
they  are  notwithftanding  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be 
avoided. 

Sitting  in  a warm  room,  and  drinking  hot  liquors 
till  the  pores  are  quite  open,  and  immediately  going 
into  the  cold  air,  is  extremely  dangerous.  Colds, 
coughs,  and  inflammations  of  the  bread,  are  the 
uluul  effects  of  this  conduct ; yet  nothing  is  more 
common' than  for  people,  after  they  have  drank  warm 
liquors  foVfcveral  hours,  to  walk  or  ride  a number  of 
miles  in  the  colddt  night,  or  to  ramble  about  in  the 
ftreets  *. 

People 

* The  tap-rooms  in  London  and  other  great  towns,  where 
fnch  numbers  of  people  fpend  their  evenings,  are  highly  perni- 
cious. The  breath  of  a number  of  people  crowded  into  a low 
o apartment. 
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People  are  very  apt,  when  a room  is  hot,  to  throw 
open  a window,  and  to  fit  near  ir.  T.  his  is  a molt 
dangerous  practice.  Any  perfon  had  better  fit  with- 
out doors  than  in  fuch  a fituation,  as  the.  current^of 
air  is  directed  againlt  one  particular  part  of  the  body. 
Inflammatory  fevers  and  confumptions  have  often 
been  occafloned  by  fitting  or  Handing  thinly  clothed 
near  an  open  window.  Nor  is  fleeping  with  open 
windows  lefs  to  be  dreaded.  That  ought  never  to 
be  done,  even  in  the  hotteft  feafon,  unlcfs  the  win- 
dow is  at  a diftance.  I have  known  mechanics  fre- 
quently contract  fatal  difeafes,  by  working  ftript  ac  an 
open  window,  and  would  advile  all  of  them  to  bewate 
of  fuch  a pra&ice. 

Few  things  expole  people  more  to  catch  cold  than 
keeping  their  own  houfes  too  warm ; fuch  perlons 
may  be  laid  to  live  in  a fort  of  hor-houfes  ; they  can 
hardly  ftir  abroad  to  vifit  a neighbour  but  ac  the 
hazard  of  their  lives.  Were  there  no  other  reaion 
for  keeping  houfes  moderately  cool,  that  alone  is 
fufficient : but  no  houfe  that  is  too  hot  can  be  whoie- 
fome  ; heat  deftroys  the  fpring  and  elaflicity  of  the 
air,  and  renders  it  lefs  fit  for  expanding  the  lungs, 
and  the  other  purpofes  of  reipiration.  Hence  it  is 
that  confumptions  and  other  difeafes  of  the  lungs 
prove  fo  fatal  to  people  who  work  in  forges,  glafs- 
houfes,  and  the  like. 

Some  are  even  fo  fool  hardy,  as  to  plunge  them- 
felves  when  hot  in  cold  water.  Not  only  fevers, 

but  madnefs  itfelf,  has  frequently  been  the  efteft  of 
this  conduct.  Indeed  it  looks  too  like  the  adtion  of 
a madman  to  delerve  a ferious  confideration. 

The  refulc  of  all  thefe  obfervatioris  is,  that  every 
one  ought  to  avoid,  with  the  utmoft  attention,  all 

apartmept,  with  the  addition  of  fires,  candles,  the  fmoke  of  to- 
bacco, and  the  fumes  of  hot  liquor,  &c.  mull  not  only  render  it  hurt- 
ful to  continue  in  fuch  places,  but  dangerous  to  go  out  of  them 
into  a cold  and  chilly  atmofphere. 
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Midden  tranfitions  from  heat  to  cold,  and  to  keep 
the  body  in  as  uniform  a temperature  aspoffible;  or 
where  that  cannot  be  done,  to  take  care  to  let  it  cool 
gradually. 

People  may  imagine  that  too  ftridt  an  attention  to 
thefe  things  would  tend  to  render  them  delicate.  So 
far  however  is  this  from  being  my  defign,  that  the  very 
firft  rule  propofed  for  preventing  colds,  is  to  harden 
the  body,  by  enuring  it  daily  to  the  open  air. 

I fhall  put  an  end  to  what  relates  to  this  part  of  my 
fubjedt,  by  giving  an  abftract  of  the  juftly  celebrated 
advice  of  Celfus,  with  refpedt  to  the  prefenvation  of 
health.  £{  A man,”  fays  he,  “ who  is  blefied  with 
<c  good  health,  fhould  confine  himfelf  to  no  particu- 
“ lar  rules,  either  with  refpedt  to  regimen  or  medi- 
tc  cine.  He  ought  frequently  to  diverfify  his  man- 
tc  ner  of  living  ; to  be  fometimes  in  town,  fometimes 
cc  in  the  country  ; to  hunt,  fail,  indulge  himfeif  in 
‘f  reft,  but  more  frequently  to  ufe  exercife.  He 
“ ought  to  refufe  no  kind  of  food  that  is  commonly 
cc  ufed,  but  fometimes  to  eat  more  and  fometimes 
“ lefs  •,  fometimes  to  make  one  at  an  entertainment, 
“ and  fometimes  to  forbear  it ; to  make  rather  two 
“ meals  a-day  than  one,  and  always  to  eat  heartily, 
“ provided  he  can  digeft  it.  He  ought  neither  too 
“ eagerly  to  purfue,  nor  too  fcrupuloufly  to  avoid  in- 
“ tercourfe  with  the  fair  fex : pleafures  of  this  kind, 
<c  rarely  indulged,  render  the  body  alert  and  active; 
“ but  when  too  frequently  repeated,  weak  3nd  lan- 
<c  suid.  He  fhould  be  careful  in  time  of  health  not 
“ to  deftroy,  by  exceftes  of  any  kind,  that  vigour  of 
“ conftitution  which  fliould  lupport  him  under 
“ ficknefs.” 
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OF  DISEASES. 

CHAP.  XII. 

OF  THE  KNOWLEDGE  AND  CD  RE  OF  DISEASES. 

TH  E cure  of  difeafes  does  not  depend  fo  much 
upon  Scientific  principles  as  many  imagine.  It 
is  chiefly  the  refult  of  experience  and  obiervation. 
By  attending  the  flck,  and  carefully  obferving  the 
various  occurrences  in  difeafes,  a great  degree  of 
accuracy  may  be  acquired,  both  in  diftinguifhing  their 
Symptoms,  and  in  the  application  of  medicines.  Hence 
fenfible  nurfes,  and  other  perfons  who  wait  upon  the 
flck,  often  forefee  the  patients  fate  fooner  than  thole 
who  have  been  bred  to  phyfic/  We  do  not  however 
mean  to  infinuate  that  a medical  education  is  oi  no 
ufe : It  is  doubtlefs  of  the  greateft  importance ; but 
it  never  can  fupply  the  place  of  obfervation  and  expe- 
rience. 

Every  difeafe  may  be  confldered  as  an  afiem- 
blage  of  fymptoms,  and  mull  be  diflinguifhed  by 
thole  which  are  moft  obvious  and  permanent.  In- 
ftead  therefore  of  giving  a claflical  arrangement 
of  difeafes,  according  to  the  fyitematic  method,  it 
will  be  more  fuitable,  in  a performance  of  this 
nature,  to  give  a full  and  accurate  defcription  of 
each  particular  difeafe  as  it  occurs  ; and,  where 
any  of  the  fymptoms  of  one  difeafe  have  a near 
refemblance  to  thofe  of  another,  to  take  notice  of 
that  circumftance,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  point 
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out  the  peculiar  or  charadteriftic  fymptoms  by  which 
it  may  be  diftinguifhed.  By  a due  attention  to  thefe, 
the  inveftigation  of  difeafes  will  be  found  to  be  a lefs 
difficult  matter  than  moil  people  would  at  firft  be 
ready  to  imagine. 

A proper  attention  to  the  patient’s  age,  fex,  tem- 
per of  mind,  conftitution,  and  manner  of  life,  will 
likewife  greatly  affift,  both  in  the  inveftigation  and 
treatment  of  difeafes.  , •;  v • 

In  childhood  the  fibres  are  lax  and  foft,  the  nerves 
extremely  irritable,  and  the  fluids  thin ; whereas 
in  old  age  the  fibres  are  rigid,  the  nerves  become 
almoft  inlenfible,  and  many  of  the  veflels  impervi, 
able.  Thefe  and  other  peculiarities  render  the 
difeafes  of  the  young  and  aged  very  different,  and 
of  courfe  they  muft  require  a different  method  of 
treatment. 

Females  are  liable  to  many  difeafes  which  do  not 
afflidl  the  other  fex  : befides,  the  nervous  fyftem 
being  more  irritable  in  them  than  in  men,  their  dif- 
eafes require  to  be  treated  with  greater  caution. 
They -are  lefs  able  to  bear  large  evacuations ; and  all 
llimulating  medicines  ought  to  be  adminiftered  tQ 
them  with  a fparing  hand. 

Particular  conftitutions  not  only  difpofe  perfons 
to  peculiar  difeafes,  but  likewife  render  it  neceflary 
to  treat  thefe  difeafes  in  a peculiar  manner.  A de- 
licate perfon,  for  example,  with  weak  nerves,  who 
lives  moftly  within  doors,  muft  not  be  treated,  under 
any  difeafe,  precifely  in  the  fame  manner  as  one  who 
is  hardy  and  robuft,  and  who  is  much  expofed  to  the 
open  air. 

The  temper  of  mind  ought  to  be  carefully  at- 
tended to  in  difeafes.  Fear,  anxiety,  and  a fretful 
temper,  both  occafion  and  aggravate  difeafes.  In 
vain  do  we  apply  medicines  to  the  body  to  re- 
move maladies  which  proceed  from  the  mind. 
When  it  is  affedled,  the  beft  medicine  is  to  l'oothe 
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tfie  pafTions,  to  divert  the  mind  from  anxious  thought, 
and  to  keep  the  patient  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  pof- 
fible. 

Attention  ought  likewife  to  be  paid  to  the  cli- 
mate,  or  place  where  the  patient  lives,  the  air  he 
breathes,  his  diet,  &c.  Such  as  live  in  low  marfliy 
fituations  are  fubjedt  to  many  difeafts  whiqh  are 
unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  high  countries. 
Thofe  who  breathe  the  impure  air  of  cities,  have 
many  maladies  to  which  the  more  happy  ruftics  are 
entire  ftrangqrs.  Perfons  who  feed  grofsly,  and 
indulge  in  ftrong  liquors,  are  liable  to  difeafes 
which  do  not  affect  the  temperate  and  abftemi- 
ous,  &cc. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  different 
occupations  and  fituations  in  life  difpofe  men  to 
peculiar  difeafes.  It  is  therefore  neceffary  to  in- 
quire into  the  patient’s  occupation,  manner  of  life, 
ike.  This  will  not  only  alfift  us  in  finding  out 
the  difeafe,  but  will  likewife  diredt  us  in  the  treat- 
ment of  it.  It  would  be  very  imprudent  to  treat  the 
laborious  and  the  fedentary  precifely  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, even  fuppofing  them  to  labour  under  the  lame 
difeafe. 

It  will  likewife  be  proper  to  inquire,  whether  the 
difeafe  be  conftitutional  or  accidental;  whether  it 
has  been  of  long  or  fhort  duration  ; whether  it  pro- 
ceeds from  any  great  and  fudden  alteration  in  the  diet, 
manner  of  life,  &c.  The  ftate  of  the  patient’s  body, 
and  of  the  other  evacuations,  ought  alio  to  be  in- 
quired into  ; and  likewife  whether  he  can  with  eafe 
perform  all  the  vital  and  animal  fundtions,  as  breath- 
ing, digeftion,  &c. 

Lallly,  it  will  be  proper  to  inquire  what  difeafes 
the  patient  has  formerly  been  liable  to,  and  what  me- 
dicines were  moft  beneficial  to  him  ; if  he  has  a ftrong 
ftyerfion  to  any  particular  drug,  &c. 


As 
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As  many  of  the  indications  of  cure  may  be 
anfwered  by  diet  alone,  it  is  always  the  firft  thing 
to  be  attended  to  in  the  treatment  of  difeafes.  Thofe 
who  know  no  better,  imagine  that  every  thing  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  a medicine  pofleflfes  fome 
wonderful  power  or  fecret  charm,  and  think,  if 
the  patient  fwallows  enough  of  drugs,  that  he  muft 
do  well.  This  miftake  has  many  ill  confequences ; 
it  makes  people  truft  to  drugs,  and  negleft  their  own 
endeavours;  befides,  it  difcourages  ail  attempts 
to  relieve  the  fick  where  medicines  cannor  be  ob- 
tained. 

Medicines  are  no  doubt  ufeful  in  their  places ; and, 
when  adminiftered  with  prudence,  they  may  do  much 
good  ; but  when  they  are  put  in  place  of  every  thing 
ell'e,  or  adminiftered  at  random,  which  is  not  leldom 
the  cafe,  they  muft  do  mifchief.  We  would  there- 
fore wilh  to  call  the  attention  of  mankind  from  the 
purfuit  of  fecret  medicines,  to  fuch  things  as  they  are 
acquainted  with.  The  proper  regulation  of  thefe  may 
often  do  much  good,  and  there  is  little  danger  of  their 
ever  doing  hurt. 

Every-difeafe  weakens  the  digeftive  powers.  The 
diet  ought  therefore,  in  all  difeafes,  to  be  light  and 
of  eafy  digeftion.  It  would  be  as  piudcnt  for  a 
perfon  with  a broken  leg  to  attempt  to  walk,  as  for 
one  in  a fever  to  eat  the  fame  kind  of  food,  and  in 
the  fame  quantity,  as  when  he  was  in  perfedl  health. 
Even  abftinence  alone  will  often  cure  a fever,  efpe- 
cially  when  it  has  been  occaiioned  by  excels  in  eating 
or  drinking. 

In  all  fevers  attended  with  inflammation,  as  pleu- 
lifles,  peripneumonies,  &c.  thin  gruels,  wheys,  wa- 
tery infufions  of  mucilaginous  plants,  roots,  &c. 
are  not  only  proper  for  the  patient’s  food,  but  they 
are  likewife  the  beft  medicines  which  can  be  adnv.nil- 
tered. 


In 
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In  fevers  of  a flow,  nervous,  or  putrid  kind,  where 
there  are  no  fymptotns  of  imflammation,  and  where 
the  patient  muft  be  fupported  with  cordials,  that  in- 
tention can  always  be  more  effectually  anlwered  by 
nounfhine  diet  and  generous  wines,  than  by  any  me- 
dicines yet  known. 

Nor  is  a proper  attention  to  diet  of  lefs  im- 
portance in  chronic  than  in  acute  difeafes.  Per- 
sons affli&ed  with  low  fpirits,  wind,  weak  nerves, 
and  other  hypochondriacal  affe&ions,  generally  find 
more  benefit  from  the  ufe  of  folid  food  and  ge- 
nerous liquors,  than  from  all  the  cordial  and  car- 
minative medicines  which  can  be  adminiftered  to 
them. 

The  fcurvy,  that  moft  obftinate  malady,  will  fooner 
yield  to  a proper  vegetable  diet,  than  to  all  the  boafted 
antifcorbutic  remedies  of  the  fhops. 

In  confumptions,  when  the  humours  are  vitiated, 
and  the  ftomach  fo  much  weakened  as  to  be  unable 
to  digeft  the  folid  fibres  of  animals,  or  even  to 
aflimilate  the  juices  of  vegetables,  a diet  confiding 
chiefly  of  milk  will  not  only  fupport  the  patient,  but 
will  often  cure  the  difeafe  after  every  other  medicine 
has  failed. 

Nor  is  an  attention  to  other  things  of  lefs  import- 
ance than  to  diet.  The  ftrange  infatuation  which  has 
•long  induced  people  to  fhut  up  the  fick  from  all 
communication  with  the  external  air  has  done  great 
mifchief.  Not  only  in  fevers,  but  in  many  other  dif- 
eafes, the  patient  will  receive  more  benefit  from  hav- 
ing the  frefh  air  prudently  admitted  into  his  cham- 
ber, than  from  all  the  medicines  which  can  be  mven 
him. 

Exercife  may  likewife  in  many  cafes  be  confi- 
dered  as  a medicine.  Sailing,  or  riding  on  horfe- 
back,  for  example,  will  be  of  more  fervice  in  the 
cure  of  confumptions,  glandular  obftru&ions,  &c. 
than  any  medicine  yet  known.  In  difeafes  which 
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proceed  from  a relaxed  date  of  the  folids,  the  cold 
bath,  and  other  parts  of  the  gymnadic  regimen,  will 
be  found  equally  beneficial. 

Few  things  are  of  greater  importance  in  the  cure 
of  difeafes  than  cltarilinefs.  When  a patient  is  dif- 
fered to  lie  in  dirty  clothes,  whatever  perfpires  from 
his  body  is  again  reforbed,  or  taken  up  into  it, 
which  ferves  to  nourilh  the  difeafe  and  increafe  the 
danger.  Many  difeafes  may  be  cured  by  cleanlinef3 
alone;  mod  of  them’ may  be  mitigated  by  it,  and  in 
all  of  them  it  is  highly  neceflary  both  for  the  patient 
and  thofe  who  attend  him. 

Many  other  obfervations,  were  it  neceflary,  might 
be  adduced  to  prove  the  importance  of  a proper  re- 
gimen in,  difeafes.  Regimen  will  often  cure  difeafes 
without  medicine,  but  medicine  will  leldoni  fucceed 
where  a proper  regimen  is  neglected.  For  this  rea- 
fon,  in  the  treatment  of  difeafes,  we  have  always 
given  the  fird  place  to  regimen.  Thofe  who  are  ig- 
norant of  medicine  may  confine  themfelves  to  it  only. 
For  others  who  have  more  knowledge,  we  have  re- 
commended fome  of  the  mod  fimple  but  approved 
forms  of  medicine  in  every  difeafe.  Thefe  however 
are  never  to  be  adminidered  but  by  people  of  better 
underdanding ; nor  even  by  them  without  the  greated 
precaution. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

OF  FEVERS  IN  GENERAL. 

* 

AS  more  than  one  half  of  mankind  is  faid  to 
perifh  by  fevers,  it  is  of  importance  to  be 
acquainted  with  their  caufes.  The  molt  general 
caufcs  of  fevers  are,  infection,  errors  in  diet , un- 
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wholefome  o.ir^  violent  emotions  of  the  mind , excefs  on 
fupprejfm  ofofifual  evacuations , external  or  internal  in- 
juries, and  extreme  degrees  of  heat  or  cold.  As  moft  of 
thefe  have  already  been  treated  of  at  confiderable 
length,  and  their  efFedls  (hewn,  we  (hall  not  now  re- 
fume the  confideration  of  them,  but  fhall  only  recom- 
mend it  to  all,  as  they  would  wifh  to  avoid  fevers  and 
other  fatal  difeafes,  to  pay  the  moft  pun&ual  attention 
to  thefe  articles. 

Fevers  are  not  only  the  moft  frequent  of  all 
difeafes,  but  they  are  likewife  the  moft  complex. 
In  the  moft  Ample  fpecies  of  fever  there  is  always 
a combination  of  feveral  different  fymptoms.  The 
diftinguifhing  fymptoms  of  fever  are,  increafed  heat , 
frequency  of  pulfe , lofs  of  appetite , general  debility , 
pain  in  the  head , and  a difficulty  in  performing  fome 
of  the  vital  or  animal  Junctions.  The  other  fymp- 
toms ufually  attendant  on  fevers  are,  naufea,  thirft, 
anxiety,  delirium,  wearinefs,  wafting  of  the  flefh, 
want  of  fteep,  or  the  deep  difturbed  and  not  re- 
frefhing. 

When  the  fever  comes  on  gradually,  the  patient 
generally  complains  firft  of  languor  or  liftleffnefs, 
iorenefs  of  the  flefh,  or  the  bones,  as  the  country 
people  exprefs  it,  heavinefs  of  the  head,  lofs  of  appe- 
tite, ficknefs,  with  clamminefs  of  the  mouth  •,  after 
fome  time  come  on  exceffive  heat,  violent  thirft,  reft- 
leflhefs,  &c. 

When  the  fever  attacks  fuddenly,  it  always  be- 
gins with  an  uneafy  fen  fat  ion  of  exceffive  cold, 
accompanied  with  debility  and  lofs  of  appetite  ; fre- 
quently the  cold  is  attended  with  fhivering,  oppreff 
fion  about  the  heart,  and  ficknefs  at  ftomaeh,  or 
vomiting. 

Fevers  are  divided  into  continual,  remitting,  in- 
termitting, and  fuch  as  are  attended  with  cutane- 
ous eruption  or  topical  inflammation,  as  the  fmall- 
pox,  erifipelas,  &c.  By  a continual  fever  is  meant 

that 
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that  which  never  leaves  the  patient  during  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  difeafe,  or  which  (hews  ho  remarkable 
increafe  or  abatement  in  the  fymptoms.  Thjs  kind 
of  fever  is  likewife  divided  into  acute,  (low,  and  ma- 
lignant. The  fever  is  called  acute  when  its  progrefs 
is  quick,  and  the  fymptoms  violent;  but  when  thefe 
are  more  gentle,  it  is  generally  denominated  flow. 
When  livid  or  petechial  (pots  (hew  a putrid  (late  of 
the  humours,  the  fever  is  called  malignant , putrid , or 
petechial. 

A remitting  fever  differs  from  . a continual  only 
in  a degree.  It  has  frequent  increafes  and  de- 
creafes,  or  exacerbations  and  remiffions,  but  never 
wholly  leaves  the  patient  during  the  courfe  of  the 
difeafe.  Intermitting  fevers  or  agues  are  thofe  which, 
during  the  time  that  the  patient  may  be  faid  to  be 
ill,  have  evident  intervals  or  remiffions  of  the  fymp- 
toms. 

As  a fever  is  only  an  effort  of  Nature  to  free 
herlelf  from  an  offending  caufe,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of 
thofe  who  have  the  care  of  the  fick  to  obferve  with 
diligence  which  way  Nature  points,  and  to  endeavour 
to  adift  her  operations.  Our  bodies  are  fo  framed,  as 
to  have  a conftant  tendency  to  expel  or  throw  off 
whatever  is  injurious  to  health.  This  is  generally 
done  by  urine,  fweat,  {tool,  expectoration,  vomit,  or 
fome  other  evacuation. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe,  if  the  efforts  of 
Nature,  at  the  beginning  of  a tever,  were  duly 
attended  to  and  promoted,  it  would  feldom  con- 
tinue long ; but  when  her  attempts  are  either  neg- 
lected or  counteracted,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the 
difeafe  proves  fatal.  There  are  daily  inftances 
of  perfons  who,  after  catching  cold,  have  all  the 
fymptoms  of  a beginning  fever;  but  by  keeping 
warm,  drinking  diluting  liquors,  bathing  their 
feet  in  warm  water,  &c.  the  fymptoms  in  a few 
hours  difappear,  and  the  danger  is  prevented. 

c When 
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When  fevers  of  a putrid  kind  threaten,  the  bed 
method  of  obviating  their  effe&s  is  by  repeated 
vomits. 

Our  defign  is  not  to  enter  into  a critical  enquiry 
into  the  nature  and  immediate  caufes  of  fevers, 
but  to  mark  their  mod  obvious  fymptoms,  and  to 
point  out  the  proper  treatment  of  the  patient  with 
refpedt  to  his  diet,  drink,  air,  &c.  in  the  different: 
ftages  of  the  difeafe.  In  thefe  articles  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  patient  will  in  a great  meafure  diredl  our 
condutt. 

Almoft  every  perfon  in  a fever  complains  of  great 
third,  and  calls  out  for  drink,  efpecially  of  a cool- 
ing nature.  This  at  once  points  out  the  ufe  of 
water , and  other  cooling  liquors.  What  is  fo likely 
to  abate  the  heat,  attenuate  the  humours,  remove 
fpafms  and  obdrudions,  promote  perfpiration,  in- 
creafe  the  quantity  of  urine,  and  in  fhort  produce 
every  falutary  effed  in  an  ardent  or  inflammatory 
fever,  as  drinking  plentifully  of  water,  thin  gruel, 
or  any  other  weak  liquor,  of  which  water  is  the 
bafis  ? The  neceflicy  of  diluting  liquors  is  pointed 
out  by  the  dry  tongue,  the  parched  fkin,  and  the 
burning  heat,  as  well  as  by  the  unquenchable  third 
of  the  patient. 

Many  cooling  liquors,  which  are  extremely  grate- 
ful to  patients  in  a fever,  may  be  prepared  from  fruits, 
as  decodions  of  tamarinds,  apple  tea,  orange  whey, 
and  the  like.  Mucilaginous  liquors  might  alfo  be 
prepared  from  marfh-mallow  roots,  linfeed,  lime- 
tree  buds,  and  other  mild  vegetables.  Thefe  li- 
quors, efpecially  when  acidulated,  are  highly  agree- 
able to  the  patient,  and  fhould  never  be  denied 
him. 

At  the  beginning  of  a fever  the  patient  gene- 
rally complains  of  great  laffitude  or  wearinefs,  and 
has  no  inclination  to  move.  This  evidently  ffiews 
the  propriety  of  keeping  him  eafy,  and  if  poflible 
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in  bed.  Lying  in  bed  relaxes  the  fpafms,  abates 
the  violence  of  the  circulation,  and  gives  Nature 
an  opportunity  of  exerting  all  her  force  to  over- 
come the  difeafe.  The  bed  alone  would  often 
remove  a fever  at  the  beginning;  but  when  the 
patient  ftruggles  with  the  difeafe,  inftead  of  driv- 
ing it  off,  he  only  fixes  it  the  deeper;  and  renders 
it  more  dangerous.  This  obfervation  is  too  of- 
ten verified  in  travellers,  who  happen  when  on  a 
journey  to  be  feized  with  a fever.  Their  anxiety 
to  get  home  induces  them  to  travel  with  the  fever 
upon  them,  which  conduct  feldom  fails  to  render  it 
fatal. 

In  fevers  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  fhould  be 
kept  eafy.  Company  is  feldom  agreeable  to  the  fick. 
Indeed  every  thing  that  dilturbs  the  imagination;  in- 
creafes  the  difeafe;  for  which  reafon  every  perfon  in 
a fever  ought  to  be  kept  perfe&ly  quiet,  and  neither 
allowed  to  . fee  nor  hear  any  thing  that  may  in  the  lead 
affedt  or  difcompofe  his  mind. 

Though  the  patient  in  a fever  has  the  greateft 
inclination  for  drink,  yet  he  feldom  has  any  ap- 
petite for  Tolid  food  : hence  the  impropriety  of  urg- 
ing him  to  take  vidtuals  is  evident.  Much  folid 
food  in  a fever  is  every  way  hurtful.  It  oppreffes 
nature,  and,  inftead  of  nourilhing  the  patient,  ierves 
only  to  feed  the  difeafe.  What  food  the  patient 
takes  fhould  be  in  final  1 quantity,  light,  and  of  eafy 
digeftion.  It  ought  to  be  chiefly  of  the  vegeta- 
ble kind,  as  panada,  roafted  apples,  gruels,  and  fuch 
like. 

Poor  people,  when  any  of  their  family  are  ta- 
ken ill,  run  diredtly  to  their  rich  neighbour  for 
cordials,  and  pour  wine,  Jpirits,  &c.  into  the  pa- 
tient, who  perhaps  never  had  been  accuftomed  to 
tafte  fuch  liquors  when  in  health.  If  there  be  any 
degree  of  fever,  this  condudt  mult  increaie  it,  and 
if  there  be  none,  this  is  the  ready  way  to  raife  one. 

Stuffing 
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Stuffing  the  patient  withfweetmeats  and  other  de- 
licacies is  likewife  very  pernicious.  Thefe  are  al- 
ways harder  to  digeft  than  common  food,  and  cannot 
fail  to  hurt. 

Nothing  is  more  delired  by  a patient  in  a fever 
than  freffi  air.  It  not  only  removes  his  anxiety,  but 
cools  the  blood,  revives  the  fpirits,  and  proves  every- 
way beneficial.  Many  patients  are  in  a manner 
ftifled  to  death  in  fevers  for  want  of  frefii  air ; yet 
fuch  is  the  unaccountable  infatuation  of  moft  people, 
that  the  moment  they  think  a perfon  in  a fever,  they 
imagine  he  ffiould  be  kept  in  a clofe  chamber,  into 
which  not  one  particle  of  frefh  air  mud  be  admitted. 
Inftead  of  this,  there  ought  to  be  a conftant  dream  of 
freffi  air  into  a fick  perfon’s  chamber,  fo  as  to  keep 
it  moderately  cool.  Indeed  its  degree  of  warmth, 
ought  never  to  be  greater  than  is  agreeable  to  one  in 
perfect  health. 

Nothing  fpoils  the  air  of  a fick  perfon’s  chamber, 
or  hurts  the  patient  more,  than  a number  of  people 
breathing  in  it.  When  the  blood  is  inflamed,  or 
the  humours  in  a putrid  ftate,  air  that  has  been 
breathed  repeatedly  will  greatly  increafe  the  difeafe. 
Such  air  not  only  lofes  its  fpring,  and  becomes  un- 
fit for  the  purpofe  of  refpiration,  but  acquires  a nox- 
ious quality,  which  renders  it  in  a manner  poifonous 
to  the  fick. 

In  fevers,  when  the  patient’s  fpirits  are  low  and 
deprefled,  he  is  not  only  to  be  fupported  with  cor- 
dials, but  every  method  fhould  be  taken  to  cheer 
and  comfort  his  mind.  Many,  from  a miftaken 
zeal,  when  they  think  a perfon  in  danger,  inftead 
of  folacing  his  mind  with  the  hopes  and  confola- 
tions  of  religion,  fright  him  with  the  views  of  hell 
and  damnation.  It  would  be  unfuitable  here  to 
dwell  upon  the  impropriety  and  dangerous  confe- 
rences of  this  conduct-,  it  often  hurts  the  body, 
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and  there  is  reafon  to  believe  feldom  benefits  the 
foul. 

Among  common  people,  the  very  name  of  a 
fever  generally  fuggefts  the  necefiity  of  bleeding. 
This  notion  feems  to  have  taken  its  fife  from  moft 
fevers  in  this  country  having  been  formerly  of  an 
inflammatory  nature ; but  true  inflammatory  fevers 
are  now  feldom  to  be  met  with.  Sedentary  occu- 
pations, and  a different  manner  of  living,  have  fo 
changed  the  Rate  of  difeafes  in  Britain,  that  there 
is  now  hardly  one  fever  in  ten  where  the  lancet  is 
neceffary.  In  mod  low,  nervous,  and  putrid  fevers, 
which  are  now  fo  common,  bleeding  is  really  hurtful, 
as  it  weakens  the  patient,  finks  his  fpirits,  &c.  We 
would  recommend  this  general  rule,  never  to  bleed 
at  the  beginning  of  a fever,  unlei's  there  be  evident 
figns  of  inflammation.  Bleeding  is  an  excellent  me- 
dicine  when  necefi'ary,  but  fnould  never  be  wantonly 
performed. 

'It  is  like  wife  a common  notion,  that  fweating  is 
always  Tuceflary  in  the  beginning  of  a fever.  When 
the  fever  proceeds  from  an  obltructeb  perfpiration, 
this  notion  is  not  ill-founded.  If  the  patient  only 
lies  in  bed,  bathes  his  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water, 
and  drinks  freely  of  warm  water-gruel,  or  any  other 
weak  diluting  liquor,  he  will  feldom  fjfl  to  perfpire 
freely.  The  warmth  of  the  bed,  and  the  diluting 
drink,  will  relax  the  univerfal  fpafm,  which  generally 
affetfls  the  fkin  at  the  beginning  of  a fever ; it  will 
open  the  pores,  and  promote  the  perfpiration,  by 
means  of  which  the  fever  may  ofeen  be  carried  ofF. 
But  inflead  of  this,  the  common  pra&ice  is  to  heap 
clothes  upon  the  patient,  and  to  give  him  things  of 
arhot  nature,  as  fpirits,  fpiceries  8c c.  which  fire  his 
blood,  increafe  the  fpafims,  and  render  the  difeafe 
more  dangerous. 

In  all  fevers  a proper  attention  fhould  be  paid  to 
the  patient’s  longings.  Theie  are  the  calls  of  Na- 
ture, 
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ture,  and  often  point  out  what  may  be  of  real  ufe. 
Patients  are  not  indeed  to  be  indulged  in  every  thing 
that  the  fickly  appetite  may  crave;  but  it  is  generally 
right  to  let  them  have  a little  of  what  they  eagerly 
deTire,  though  it  may  not  feem  altogether  proper. 
What  the  patient  longs  for,  his  ftomach  will  generally 
digefti  and  fufch  things  have  fometimes  a very  happy 

effcdh  • 

When  a patient  is  recovering  from  a fever,  great 

care  is  neceflary  to  prevent  a relapfe.  Many  per- 
fons,  by  too  foon  imagining  themfelves  well,  have 
loft  their  lives,  or  contracted  other  difeafes  of  an 
obftinate  nature.  As  the  body  after  a fever  is  weak 
and  delicate,  it  is  neceftary  to  guard  againft  catching 
cold.  Moderate  exercife  in  the  open  air  will  be  of 
ufe,  but  great  fatigue  is  by  all  means  to  be  avoided ; 
agreeable  company  will  alio  have  a good  effedt.  The 
diet  muft  be  light  but  nourilhing.  It  ihould  be 
taken  frequently,  but  in  fmall  quantities.  It  is  dan* 
gerous,  at  fuchatime,  to  eat  as  much  as  the  ftomach 
may  crave. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

OF  INTERMITTING  FEVERS,  OR 

AGUES. 

INTERMITTING  fevers  afford  the  beft  oppor- 
tunity both  of  obferving  the  nature  of  a fever, 
and  alfo  the  effects  of  medicine.  No  perfon  can  be  ac 
a lofs  to  diftinguifh  an  intermitting  fever  from  any 
other,  and  the  proper  medicine  for  it  is  now  almolt 
univerfally  known. 


The 
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The  feveral  kinds  of  intermitting  fevers  take  their 
names  from  the  period  in  which  the  fit  returns,  as 
quotidian,  tertian,  quartan,  &c. 

CAUSES.— -Agues  are  occafioned  by  efflu- 

via from  putrid  ftagnating  water.  This  is  evident 
from  their  abounding  in  rainy  feafons,  and  being 
molt  frequent  in  countries  where  the  foil  is  marfhy, 
as  in  Holland,  the  Fens  of  Cambridgefhire,  the 
Hundreds  of  Eflex,  Sec.  This  difeafe  may  alfo 
Be  occafioned  by  eating  too  much  ftone  fruit,  by 
a poor  watery  diet,  damp  houfes,  evening  dews, 
lying  upon  the  damp  ground,  watching,  fatigue, 
depreffing  paffions,  and  the  like*  When  the  inha- 
bitants of  a high  country  remove  to  a low  one,  they 
are  generally  feized  with  intermitting  fevers,  and 
to  fuch  the  difeafe  is  molt  apt  to  prove  fatal. 
In  a word,  whatever  relaxes  the  folids,  diminifhes 
the  perfpiration,  or  obftru&s  the  circulation  in 
the  capillary  or  fmall  veflels,  difpofes  the  body  to 
agues. 

SYMPTOMS. An  intermitting  fever  gene- 

rally-begins  with  a pain  of  the  head  and  loins,  wea- 
rinefs  of  the  limbs,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities, 
Rretching,  yawning,  with  fometimes  great  ficknefs 
and  vomiting',  to  which  fucceed  fhivering  and  vio- 
lent fhaking.  Afterwards  the  fkin  becomes  moift, 
and  a profufe  fweat  breaks  our,  which  generally  ter- 
minates the  fit  or  paroxyfm.  Sometimes  indeed  the 
difeafe  comes  on  fuddenly,  when  the  perfon  thinks 
himfelf  in  perfect  health-,  but  it  is  more  commonly 
preceded  by  liftleflhefs,  lofs  of  appetite,  and  the 
fymptoms  mentioned  above. 

REGIMEN. While  the  fit  continues,  the 

patient  ought  to  drink  freely  of  water-gruel,  orange  - 
w.hey,  weak  camomile  tea  or,  if  his  lpirits  be  low, 
fmall  wine-whey,  fharpened  with  the  juice  of 
lemon.  All  his  drink  fhould  be  warm,  as  that 

i will 
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will  aflift  in  bringing  on  the  (wear,  and  confequently 
fhorten  the  paroxyfm  *. 

Between  the  paroxyfms  the  patient  muft  be  fup- 
ported  with  food  that  is  nourifhing,  but  light  and 
ealy  of  digeftion,  as  veal  or  chicken  broths,  fago, 
gruel  with  a little  wine,  light  • puddings,  and  fuch 
like.  His  drink  may  be  fmall  negus,  acidulated' 
with  the  juice  of  lemons  or  oranges,  and  fometimes 
a little  weak  punch.  He  may  likewife  drink  infu- 
fions  of  bitter  herbs,  as  camomile,  wormwood,  or 
water-trefoil,  and  may  now  and  then  take  a glafs  of 
fmail  wine,  in  which  gentian  root,  centaury,  or  fome 
other  bitter,  has  been  infufed. 

As  the  chief  intentions  of  cure  in  an  ague  are  to 
brace  the  folids,  and  promote  perfpiration,  the  pa- 
tient ought  to  take  as  much  exercife  between  the 
fits  as  he  can  bear.  If  he  be  able  to  go  abroad, 
riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage,  will  be  of 
great  fervice.  But  if  he  cannot  bear  that  kind  of 
exercife,  he  ought  to  take  fuch  as  his  ftrength  will 
permit.  Nothing  tends  more  to  prolong  an  inter- 
mitting fever,  than  indulging  a lazy  indolent  difpofi- 
tion. 

Intermitting  fevers,  under  a proper  regimen,  will 
often  go  off  without  medicine;  and  when  the  dif- 
eafe  is  mild,  in  an  open  dry  country,  there  is  fel- 
dom  any  danger  from  allowing  it  to  take  its  courfe ; 
but  when  the  patient’s  ftrength  feems  to  decline, 
or  the  paroxyfms  are  fo  violent  that  his  life  is  in 
danger,  medicine  ought  immediately  to  be  admi- 
niftered.  This  however  ftiould  never  be  done 
fill  the  difeale  be  properly  formed,  that  is  to  lay, 

*.Dr.  Lind  fays,  that  twenty  or  twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum 
put  into  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink,  and  given  about  half  an 
hour  after  the  commencement  of  the  hot  fit,  promotes  the  fweat, 
Shortens  the  fit,  relieves  the  head,  and  tends  greatly  to  remove  the 
difeale.  ' 
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till  the  patient  has  had  ieveral  fits  of  fhaking  and 
fweating. 

MEDICINE. The  firft  thing  to  be  done  in 

the  cure  of  an  intermitting  fever,  is  to  cleanfe  the 
ilomach  and  bowels.  This  not  only  renders  the 
application  of  other  medicines  more  fafc,  but  like- 
ywiie  more  efficacious.  In  this  difeafe,  the  ftomach 
is  generally  loaded  with  cold  vifcid  phlegm,  and 
frequently  great  quantities  of  bile  are  difcharged 
by  vomit;  which  plainly  points  out  the  neceffity 
of  luch  evacuations.  Vomits  are  therefore  to  be 
administered  before  the  patient  takes  any  other 
medicine.  A dofe  of  ipecacuanha  will  generally 
anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well.  A fcruple  or  half 
a dram  of  the  powder  will  be  iufficient  for  an  adult, 
and  for  a younger  perfon  the  dofe  raufit  be  lefs  in 
proportion.  After  the  vomit  begins  to  operate, 
the  patient  ought  to  drink  plentifully  of  weak  ca- 
ruomile-tea.  The  vomit  fhould  be  taken  two  or 
three  hours  before  the  return  of  the  fir,  and  may  be 
repeated  at  the  diftance  of  two  or  three  days. 
Vomits  not  only  cleanfe  the  ftomach,  but  increale 
the  perlpiration,  and  all  the  other  fecretions,  which 
render  them  of  finch  importance,  that  they  often  cure 
intermitting  fevers  without  the  afilftance  of  any  other 
medicine. 

Purging  medicines  arelikewife  ufeful  and  often  ne- 
ceftury  in  intermitting  fevers.  A l'mart  purge  has 
been  known  to  cure  an  obftinate  ague,  after  the  Peru- 
vian bark  and  other  medicines  had  been  uied  in 
vain.  Vomits  however  are  more  fuitable  in  this  dil- 
eal'e,  and  render . purging  lefs  necdfiary  ; but  if  the 
patient  be  afraid  to  take  a vomit,  he  ought  in  this 
cafe  to  cleanfe  the  bowels  by  a dofe  or  two  of 
Glauber’s  fait,  jalap,  or  rhubarb. 

Bleeding  may  fometimes  be  proper  at  the  begin- 
ning of  an  intermitting  fever,  when  exceffive  hear, 

a de- 
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a delirium,  &c.  give  reafon  to  Tiifpeft  an  inflamma- 
tion- but  as  the  blood  is  feldom  in  an  inflammatory 
Rate  in  intermitting  fevers,  this  operation  is  rarely 
nectffarv.  When  frequently  repeated,  it  tends  to  pro- 
long the  difeafe.  . . 

After  proper  evacuations  the  patient  may  laiely 
ufe  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  be  taken  in  any 
wav  that  is  mod;  agreeable  to  him.  No  prepa- 
ration of  the  bark  Items  to  anfwer  better  than  the 
mcft  Ample  form  in  which  it  can  be  given,  viz.  in 
powder. 

Two  ounces  of  the  bell  Peruvian  bark,  finely 
powdered,  may  be  divided  into  twenty-four  doles. 
Thefe  may  either  be  made  into  boluffes  as  they  are 
ufed,  with  a little  fyrup  of  lemon,  or  mixed  in  a 
glafs  of  red  wine,  a cup  of  camomile-tea,  water- 
gruel,  or  any  other  drink  that  is  more  agreeable  to 
the  patient  *. 

In  an  ague  which  returns  every  day,  one  of  the 
above  doles  may  be  taken  every  two  hours  during 
the  interval  of  the  fits.  By  this  method  the  patient 
will  be  able  to  take  five  or  fix  dofes  between  each 
paroxyfm.  In  a tertian  or  third  day  ague  it  will  be 
fufficient:  to  take  a dole  every  third  hour  during  the 
interval,  and  in  a quartan  every  fourth.  If  the  pati- 
ent cannot  take  fo  large  a dole  of  the  bark,  he  may 
divide  each  of  the  powders  inro  two  parts,  and  take 
one  every  hour,  &c.  For  a young  perfon  a fmaller 
quantity  of  this  medicine  will  be  fufficient,  and  the 
dole  muft  be  adapted  to  the  age,  conftitution  and 
violence  of  the  fymptoms 

The 

* It  has  lately  been  obferved,  that  the  red  bark  is  more  powerful 
than  that  which  has  for  fome  time  been  in  common  ufe.  Its  fu- 
perior  efficacy  Items  to  arlfe  from  its  being  of  a more  perfed. 
growth  than  the  quill  bark,  and  confequently  more  fully  impreg- 
nated with  the  medical  properties  of  the  plant. 

f In  intermitting  fevers  of  an  obftinate  nature,  I have  found 
it  neceflany  to  throw  in  the  bark  much  faker.  Indeed-  the  be- 
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The  above  quantity  of  bark  will  frequently  cure 
an  ague ; the  patient,  however,  ought  not  to  leave 
off  taking  the  medicine  as  foon  as  the  paroxyfms 
are  flopped,  but  fhould  continue  to  ufe  it  till  there 
is  reafon  to  believe  the  difeafe  is  entirely  overcome. 
Moft  of  the  failures  in  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  are 
owing  to  patients  not  continuing  to  ufe  the  medicine 
long  enough.  They  are  generally  diredled  to  take 
it  till  the  fits  are  flopped,  then  to  leave  it  off,  and 
begin  again  at  fome  diflance  of  time-,  by  which 
means  the  difeafe  gathers  flrength,  and  often  returns 
with  as  much  violence  as  before.  A relapfe  may 
always  be  prevented  by  the  patient’s  continuing  to 
take  fmall  dofes  of  the  medicine  for  fome  time  after 
the  fymptoms  difappear.  This  is  both  the  moft  fafe 
and  effectual  method  of  cure. 

An  ounce  of  gentian  root,  calamus  aromaticus, 
and  orange-peel,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  with  three 
or  four  handfuls  of  camomile-flowers,  and  an  hand- 
ful of  coriander-feed,  all  bruifed  together  in  a mor- 
tar, may  be  ufed  in  form  of  infufion  or  tea.  About 
half  an  handful  of  thefe  ingredients  may  be  put  into 
a tea-pot,  and  an  Englifh  pint  of  boiling  water 
poured  on  them.  A cup  of  this  infufion  drank  three 
or  four  times  a day  will  greatly  promote  the  cure. 
Such  patients  as  cannot  drink  the  watery  infufion, 
may  put  two  handfuls  of  the  fame  ingredients  into  a 
bottle  of  white  wine,  and  take  a glafs  of  it  twice  or 
thrice  a day.  If  patients  drink  freely  of  the  above, 
or  any  other  proper  infufion  ot  bitters,  a lmallcr 

nefits  arifing  from  this  medicine  depend  chiefly  upon  a large  quan- 
tity of  it  being  administered  in  a fhort  time.  Several  ounces  of 
bark  given  in  a few  days  will  do  more  than  as  many  pounds  taken 
in  the  courfe  of  fome  weeks.  When  this  medicine  is  intended 
cither  to  flop  a mortification,  of  cure  an  obllinate  ague,  it  ought 
to  be  thrown  in  as  fall  as  the  ftomach  can  pofiibly  bear  it.  Inat- 
tention to  this  circumltance  has  hurt  the  reputation  of  one  of  the 
beft  medicines  of  which  we  are  in  pofleflion. 

quantity 
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quantity  of  bark  than  is  generally  ufed  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  cure  an  ague  *. 

Thofe  who  cannot  fwallow  the  bark  in  fub- 
ftance,  may  take  it  in  decoftion  or  infulion.  An 
ounce  of  bark  in  powder  may  be  infufed  in  a bottle 
of  white  wine  for  four  or  five  days,  frequently  fhaking 
the  bottle,  afterwards  let  the  powder  fubfide,  and 
pour  off  the  clear  liquor.  A wine  glafs  may  be 
drank  three  or  four  times  a day,  or  oftener,  as 
there  is  occafion.  If  a deco&ion  be  more  agreeable, 
an  ounce  of  the  bark,  and  two  drams  of  fnake-root 
bruifed,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  fait  of  worm- 
wood, may  be  boiled  in  a quart  of  water,  to  an 
Englifh  pint.  To  the  {trained  liquor  may  be  added 
an  equal  quantity  of  red  wine,  and  a glafs  of  it  taken 
frequently. 

In  obftinate  agues,  the  bark  will  be  found  much 
more  efficacious  when  affifted  by  brandy,  or  other 
warm  cordials,  than  taken  alone.  This  I have  had 
frequently  occafion  to  obferve  in  a country  where  in- 
termittent fevers  were  endemical.  The  bark  feldom 
fucceeded  unlefs  affifted  by  fnake-root,  ginger,  canella 
alba,  or  fome  other  warm  aromatic.  When  the  fits 
are  very  frequent  and  violent,  in  which  cafe  the  fever 
often  approaches  towards  an  inflammatory  nature, 
it  will  be  fafer  to  keep  out  the  aromatics,  and  to 
add  fait  of  tartar  in  their  ftead.  But  in  an  obftinate 
tertian  or  quartan,  in  the  end  of  autumn  or  beginning 

* There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  fundry  of  our  own  plants  or 
barks,  which  are  very  bitter  and  aftringent,  would  fucceed  in  the 
cure  of  intermittent  fevers,  efpecially  when  afiifted  by  aromatics. 
But  as  the  Peruvian  bark  has  been  long  approved  in  the  cure  of 
this  difeafe,  ai*d  is  now  to  be'  obtained  at  a very  reafonable  rate, 
it  is  of  lefs  importance  to  fearch  after  new  medicines.  We  cannot 
however  omit  taking  notice,  that  the  Peruvian  bark  is  very  often 
adulterated,  and  that  it  requires  confiderablc  fkill  to  diftinguifh  be- 
tween the  genuine  and  the  falfe.  This  ought  to  make  people  very 
cautious  of  whom  they  purebafe  it. 


Of 
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of  winter,  warm  and  cordial  medicines  are  abfolutely 
neceftary  *. 

As  autumnal  and  winter  agues  generally  prove 
much  more  obftinate  than  thofe  which  attack  the 
patient  in  dp  ring  or  fummer,  it  will  be  nectfiary 
to  continue  the  uie  of  medicines  longer  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter.  A perfon  who  is  feizrd 
with  an  intermitting  fever- in  the  beginning  of  winter, 
ought  frequently,  if  the  feafon  proves  rainy,  to  take 
a little  medicine,  although  the  difeale  may  feem  to 
be  cured,  to  prevent  a relapfe,  till  the  return  of 
the  warm  feafon.  He  ought  likewife  to  take  care 
not  to  be  much  abroad  in  wet  weather,  efpecially  in 
cold  eafterly  winds. 

When  agues  are  not  properly  cured,  they  often  de- 
generate into  obftinate  chronical  difeafes,  as  thedropfy, 
jaundice,  &c.  For  this  reafon  all  poftible  care  fhould 
be  taken  to  have  them  radically  cured,  before  the  con- 
ftitution  has  been  too  much  weakened. 

Though  nothing  is  more  rational  than  the  method 
of  treating  intermitting  fevers,  yet,  by  fome  ftrange 
infatuation,  more  charms  and  whimfical  remedies  are 
daily  ufed  for  removing  this  than  any  other  difeafe. 
There  is  hardly  an  old  woman-  who  is  not  in  pofieftion 
of  a noftrum  for  {topping  an  ague  •,  and  it  is  amazing 
with  what  readinefs  their  pretenfions  are  believed. 
iThofe  in  diftrefs  eagerly  grafp  at  any  thing  that  pro- 
miles  fudden  relief  ; but  the  fliorteft  way  is  not  al- 
ways the  beft  in  the  treatment  of  difeafes.  The  only- 
method  to  obtain  a fafe  and  lulling  cure,  is  gra- 
dually to.  affift  Nature  in  removing  the  cauie  of  the 
diforder. 

* In  obftinate  agues,  when  the  patient  is  old,  the  habit  phleg- 
matic, the  feafon  rainy,  the  fituation  damp,  or  the  like,  it  will,. be 
ueccflary  to  mix  with  two  ounces  of  the  bark,  half  an  ounce  of 
Virginian  fuakc-root,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  ginger,  or  fome 
other  warm  aromatic  ; but  when  the  fymptoms  are  of  an  inflam- 
matory nature,  half  an  o'unce  of  fall  of  wormwood  or  lalt  of  tartar 
may  be  added  to  the  above  quantity  of  bark. 


Some 
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Some  indeed  try  bold,  or  rather  fool-hardy  experi- 
ments to  cure  agues,  as  drinking  great  quantities  of 
ftron o liquors,  jumping  into  a river,  taking  arfemc, 

&c  °Thefe  may  lometimes  have  the  defired  effed, 
but'  mull  always  be  attended  with  danger  *.  When 
there  is  any  degree  of  inflammation,  or  the  leaft  ten- 
dency to  it,  iuch  experiments  may  prove  fatal.  The 
only  patient  whom  I remember  to  have  loft  in  an  inter- 
mitting fever,  evidently  killed  himfelf  by  drinking 
ftrong°liquor,  which  fome  perfon  had  perluaded  him 
would  prove  an  infallible'remedy. 

Many  dirty  things  are  extolled  for  the  cure  of  in- 
termitting fevers,  as  fpiders,  cobwebs,  fnuffings  of 
candles,  &c.  Though  thefe  may  lometimes  fucceed, 
yet  their  very  naftinefs  is  fufficient  to  fet  them  afide, 
efpecially  when  cleanly  medicines  will  anfwer  the  pur- 
pole  better.  The  only  medicine  that  can  be  depended 
upon  for  thoroughly  curing  an  intermittent  fever,  is 
the  Peruvian  bark.  It  may  always  be  ufed  with  fafety : 
and  I can  honeftly  declare,  that  in  all  my  practice  I 
never  knew  it  fail,  when  combined  with  the  medicines 
mentioned  above,  and  duly  perfifted  in. 

Where  agues  are  endemical,  even  children  are  often 
affli&ed  with  that  difeafe.  Such  patients  are  very 
difficult  to  cure,  as  they  can  feldom  be  prevailed  up- 
on to  take  the  bark,  or  any  other  difagreeable  medi- 
cine. One  method  of  rendering  this  medicine  more 
palatable,  is  to  make  it  into  a mixture  with  diftilled 
waters  and  fyrup,  and  afterwards  to  give  it  an  agree- 
able fharpnefs  with  the  elixir  or  ipirit  of  vitriol.  This 
both  improves  the  medicine,  and  takes  off  the  naufe- 
ous  tafte.  In  cafes  where  the  bark  cannot  be  adminif- 
tered,  the  faline  mixture  may  be  given  with  advantage 
to  children  ■fy 

* Arfenic  has  of  late  been  recommended  as  an  infallible  remedy 
in  the  ague ; but  I would  advife  that  it  Jhould  be  ufed  only  under 
the  eye  of  a phyfician. 

j See  Appendix,  Saline  Mixture, 
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Wine-whey  is  a very  proper  drink  for  a child  in  an 
ague;  to  half  an  Englifh  pint  of  which  may  be  put  a 
tea  fpoonful  of  the  fpirit  of  hartfhorn.  F.xercife  is 
likewife  of  confiderable  fervice  ; and  when  the  difeafe 
proves  obftinate,  the  child  ought,  if  poffible,  to  be 
removed  to  a warm  dry  air.  The  food  ought  to  be 
nourifhing,  and  fometimes  a little  generous  wine  (hould 
be  allowed. 

To  children,  and  fuch  as  cannot  fwallow  the  bark, 
or  when  the  ftomach  will  not  bear  it,  it  may  be  given 
^ by  clyfter.  Half  an  ounce  of  the  extract  of  bark,  dif- 
folved  in  four  ounces  of  warm  water,  with  the  addition 
. of  half  an  ounce  of  lweet  oil,  and  fix  or  eight  drops 
of  laudanum,  is  the  form  recommended  by  Dr.  Lind 
for  an  adult,  and  this  to  be  repeated  every  fourth 
hour,  or  oftener,  as  the  occafion  fhall  require.  For 
children  the  quantity  of  extract  and  laudanum  mud 
be  proportionably  lefiened.  Children  have  been  cured 
of  agues  by  making  them  wear  a waiflcoat  wirh  pow- 
dered bark  quilted  between  the  folds  of  it ; by  bath- 
ing them  frequently  in  a ffrong  decodtion  of  the  bark, 
and  by  rubbing  the  fpine  with  flrong  fpirits,  or  with 
a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  laudanum  and  the  lapona- 
ceous.  liniment. 

We  have  been  the  more  full  upon  this  difeafe,  be- 
caufe  it  is  very  common,  and  becaufe  few'  patients  in 
an  ague  apply  to  phyficians  unlefs  in  extremities. 
There  are,  however,  many  cafes  in  which  the  difeafe  is 
very  irregular,  being  complicated  with  other  difeafes, 
or  attended  with  fymptoms  which  are  both  very  dan- 
gerous and  very  difficult  to  underftand.  All  thele  we 
have  purpofely  paffed  over,  as  they  would  only  be- 
wilder the  generality  of  readers.  When  the  dileafe  is 
very  irregular,  or  the  fymptoms  dangerous,  the  pa- 
tient ought  immediately  to  apply  to  a phylician,  and 
itridtly  to  follow  his  advice. 

To  prevent  agues,  people  muff:  endeavour  to  avoid 
their  caufes.  Thefe  have  been  already  pointed  out 
- . V " « 
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in  the  beginning  of  this  feftion  : we  lhall  there* * 
fore  only  add  one  preventive  medicine,  which  may 
be  of  ufe  to  fuch  as  are  obliged  to  live  in  low  marfhy 
countries,  or  who  are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  this 

difeafe.  v . 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  bed  Peruvian  bark;  Virgi- 
nian ihake-root,  and  orange  peel,  of  each  half  an 
ounce  •,  bruife  them  all  together,  and  infufe  for  five 
or  fix  days  in  a bottle  of  brandy,  Holland  gin,  or 
any  good  fpirit  5 afterwards  pour  off  the  clear  liquor, 
and  take  a wine  glafs  of  it  twice  or  thrice  a day. 
This  indeed  is  recommending  a dram;  but  the  better 
ingredients  in  a great  meafure  take  off  the  ill  effeifts 
of  the  fpirit.  Thole  who  do  not  chufe  it  in  brandy, 
may  infufe  it  in  wine;  and  luch  as  can  bring  them- 
felves  to  chew  the  bark,  will  find  that  method  fuc- 
ceed  very  well.  Gentian  root,  or  calamus  aromaticus, 
may  alfo  be  chewed  by  turns  for  the  purpofe.  All 
bitters  feem  to  be  antidotes  to  agues,  elpecially  thole 
that  are  warm  and  aftringent. 


CHAP.  XV. 

• ' ' / 1 

OF  AN  ACUTE  CONTINUAL  FEVER. 

THIS  fever  is  denominated  acute,  ardent,  or  in- 
flammatory. It  mod  commonly  attacks  the 
young,  or  perfons  about  the  prime  and  vigour  of  life, 
efpecially  fuch  as  live  high,  abound  with  blood,  and 
whofe  fibres  are  ftrong  and  claltic.  It  feizes  people  at 
all  feafons  of  the  year ; but  is  mod  frequent  in  the 
fpring  and  beginning  of  fummer. 

CAUSES. — An  ardent  fever  may  be  occafioned  by 
any  thing  that  overheats  the  body,  or  produces  ple- 
thora, as  violent  exercife,  fleeping  in  the  fun,  drink- 
ing ftrong  liquors,  eating  fpiceries,  a full  diet,  with 
little  exercife,  &c.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by 
whatever  obftrufts  the  perfpiration,  as  lying  on  the 

damp 
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damp  ground,  drinking  cold  liquor  when  the  body  fs 
'hot,  night  watching,  or  the  like. 

SYMPTOMS.  — A rigour  or  chillintfs  generally 
ufhers  in  this  fever,  which  is  Toon  fucceeded  by  great 
heat,  a frequent  and  full  pu'.fe,  pain  of  the  head,  dry 
fkin,  redneis  of  the  eyes,  a florid  countenance,  pains 
in  the  back,  loins,  &c.  To  thefe  fucceed  difficulty  of 
breathing,  ficknefs,  with  an  inclination  to  vomit.  The 
patient  complains  of  great  third,  has  no  appetite  for 
Solid  food,  is  redlefs,  and  his  tongue  generally  appears 
black  and  rough. 

A delirium,  exceflive  redleffnefs,  great  oppreffion 
of  the  bread,  with  laborious  rcfpiration,  darting  of 
the  tendons,  hiccup,  cold  clammy  lweats,  and  an 
involuntary  difcharge  of  urine,  are  very  dangerous 
fymptoms. 

As  this  difeafe  is  always  attended  with  danger, 
the  bed  medical  adidance  ought  to  be  procured 
as  loon  as  poffible.  A phyfician  may  be  of  ufe  at 
the  beginning,  but  his  fkill  is  often  of  no  avail  after- 
wards. Nothing  can  be  more  unaccountable  than 
the  conduft  of  thofe  who  have  it  in  their  power,  at 
the  beginning  of  a fever,  to  procure  the  bed  medi- 
cal adidance,  yet  put  it  off  till  things  come  to  an 
extremity.  When  the  difeafe,  by  delay  or  wrong 
treatment,  has  become  incurable,  and  has  exhauded 
the  drength  of  the  patient,  it  is  vain  to  hope  for 
relief  from  medicine.  Phyficians  may  indeed  affid 
Nature-,  but  their  attempts  mud  ever  prove  fruitlef?, 
when  (he  is  no  longer  able  to  co-operate  with  their 
endeavours. 

REGIMEN. — From  the  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  blood  and  other  humours  re- 
quire to  be  attenuated  ; that  the  perforation,  urine, 
faliva,  and  all  the  other  fecretions,  are  in  too  fmall 
quantity ; that  the  vefiels  are  rigid,  and  the  heat  of 
the  whole  body  too  great : all  thefe  clearly  point  out 
the  neceffity  of  a regimen  calculated  to  dilute  the 
2 blood. 
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blood  correft  the  acrimony  of  the  humours,  allay  the 
excc-filve  heat,  remove  the  ipafmodic  dricfure  of  the? 
veflels,  and  promote  the  lecretions. 

Thefe  important  purpofes  may  be  greatly  promoted 
by  drinking  plentifully  of  diluting  liquors-,  as  water- 
cruel,  or  oatmeal-tea,  clear-whey,  barley-water,  balm- 
?ea,  apple-tea,  &c.  Thefe  may  be  fharpened  with 
jjice  of  orange,  jelly  of  currants,  rafpberries,  and 
luch  like:  orange-whey  is  likewife  an  excellent  cool- 
ing drink.  It  is  made  by  boiling  among  milk 
and  water  a bitter  orange  diced,  till  the  curd  fe- 
parates.  If  no  orange  can  be  had,  a lemon,  a 
little  cream  of  tartar,  or  a few  fpoonfuls  of  vinegar, 
will  have  the  fame  effeft.  Two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of 
white  wine  may  occafionally  be  added  to  the  liquor 
when  boiling. 

If  the  patient  be  codive,  an  ounce  of  tamarinds, 
with  two  ounces  of  doqed  raifins  of  the  fun,  and  a 
couple  of  figs,  may  be  boiled  in  three  Enghfh  pints 
of  water  to°a  quart.  This  makes  a very  pleafant 
drink,  and  may  be  ufed  at  dilcretion.  The  common 
pectoral  deco&ion  is  likewife  a very  proper  drink  in 
this  difeafe.  A tea-cup  full  of  it  may  be  taken  every 
two  hours,  or  ofterer,  if  the  patient’s  heat  and  third 
be  very  great  *. 

The  above  liquids  mud  all  be  drank  a little  warm. 
They  may  be  uled  in  fmaller  quantities  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a fever,  but  more  freely  afterwards,  in  order 
to  affift  in  carrying  off  the  dileaie  by  promoting  the 
different  excretions.  We  have  mentioned  a variety  of 
drinks,  that  the  patient  may  have  it  in  his  power  to 
chufe  thole  which  are  mod  agreeable-,  and  tiiat?  when 
tired  of  one,  lie  may  have  recourfe  to  .another.  ' 

The  patient’s  diet  mud  be  very  fpare  and  light. 
All  forts  of  fkfh- meats,  and  even  chicken-broths, 
are  to  be  avoided.  He  may  be  allowed  groat-gruel, 

...  ' . '1  » / , 

* See  Appendix,  Pedoral  DccoBian. 
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panado,  or  light  bread  boiled  in  water;  to  which  may 
be- added  a few  grains  of  common  fait,  and  a little  fu- 
gar,  which  will  render  it  more  palatable.  He  may 
eat  roafted  apples  with  a little  fugar,  toafted  bread 
with  jelly  of  currants,  boiled  prunes,  &c. 

It  will  greatly  relieve  the  patient,  efpecially  in 
an  hot  feafon,  to  have  frelh  air  frequently  let  into 
his  chamber.  This,  however,  mull  always  be  done 
in  fuch  a manner  as  not  to  endanger  his  catching 
cold. 

It  is  too  common  in  fevers  to  load  the  patient  with 
bed  clothes,  under  the  pretence  of  making  him  fweat, 
or  defending  him  from  the  cold.  This  cuftom  has 
many  ill  effects.  It  encreafes  the  heat  of  the  body, 
fatigues  the  patient,  and  retards,  inftead  of  promoting, 
the  perfpiration. 

Sitting  upright  in  bed,  if  the  patient  is  able  to  bear 
it,  will  often  have  a good  effedt.  It  relieves  the  head, 
by  retarding  the  motion  of  the  blood  to  the  brain. 
But  this  pofture  ought  never  to  be  continued  too  long: 
and  if  the  patient  is  inclined  to  fweat,  it  will  be  more 
fafe  to  let  him  lie,  only  raifing  his  head  a little  with 
pillows. 

Sprinkling  the-chamber  with  vinegar,  juice  of  le- 
mon, or  vinegar  and  rofe  water,  with  a little  nitre 
difiblved  in  it,  will  greatly  refrelh  the  patient.  This 
ought  to  be  done  frequently,  efpecially  if  the  weather 
is  hot. 

The  patient’s  mouth  fhould  be  often  walked  with  a 
mixture  of  water  and  honey,  to  which  a little  vinegar 
may  be  added,  or  with  a decodtion  of  figs  in  barley 
water.  His  feet  and  hands  ought  likewile  frequently 
to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water ; efpecially  if  the 
head  is  affedted. 

The  patient  (hould  be  kept  as  quiet  and  eafy  as 
polTible.  Company,  noife,  and  every  thing  that 
difturbs  the  mind,  is  hurtful.  Even  too  much 
light,  or  any  thing  that  alfedts  the  lenles,  ought 

‘to 
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to  be  avoided.  His  attendants  fhould  be  as  few  as 
poflible,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  too  often  changed. 
His  inclinations  ought  rather  to  be  foothed  than  con- 
tradicted ; even  the  promife  of  what  he  craves  will 
often  fatisfy  him  as  much  as  its  reality. 

MEDICINE. In. this  and  all  other  fevers,  at- 

tended with  a hard,  full,  quick  pulfe,  bleeding  is  of 
the  greateft  importance.  This  operation  ought  al- 
ways to  be  performed  as  foon  as  the  fymptoms  of  an 
inflammatory  fever  appear.  The  quantity  of  blood 
to  be  taken  away,  however,  muft  be  in  proportion  to 
the  ilrength  ot  the  patient  and  the  violence  of  the  dif- 
eafe.  If  after  the  firfl  bleeding  the  fever  fhould  in- 
cieafe,  and  the  pulfe  become  more  frequent  and  hard, 
there  will  be  a neceflity  for  repeating  it  a fecond,  and 
perhaps  a thiid,  or  even  a fourth  time,  which  may  be 
done  at  the  diilance  of  twelve,  eighteen,  or  twenty 
four  hours  from  each  other,  as  the  fymptoms  require. 
If  the  pulfe  continues  foft,  and  the  patient  is  tole- 
rably ealy  after  the  firfl  bleeding,  it  ought  not  to  be 
repeated. 

If  the  heat  and  fever  be  very  great,  forty  or  fifty 
drops  of  the  dulcified  or  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre  may  be 
made  into  a draught,  with  an  ounce  of  role-water, 
two  ounces  of  common  water,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
fimple  fyrup,  or  a bit  of  loaf-fugar.  This  draught 
may  be  given  to  the  patient  every  three  or  four  hours 
while  the  fever  is  violent;  afterwards  once  in  five  or 
fix  hours  will  be  fufficient. 

If  the  patient  be  affli&ed  with  reaching,  or  an  in- 
clination to  vomit,  it  will  be  right  to  aftitl  Nature’s 
attempts,  by  giving  him  weak  camomile-tea,  or  luke- 
warm water  to  drink. 

If  the  body  is  bound,  a clyfter  of  milk  and  water, 
with  a little  lalt,  and  a fpoonful  of  fweet  oil  or  frefh 
butter  in  it,  ought  daily  to  be  adminiftered.  Should 
this  not  have  the  'defired  efFcCl,  a tea-fpoonful  of 

M magnefia 
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magnefia  alba,  or  cream  of  tartar,  may  be  frequently 
put  into  his  drink.  He  may  likewife  eat  tamarinds^ 
boiled  prunes,  rcafted  apples,  and  the  like. 

If  about  the  tenth,  eleventh,  or  twelfth  day,  the 
pulfe  become  more  foft,  the  tongue  moifter,  and 
the  urine  begins  to  let  fall  a reddifh  fedimerrt, 
there  is  reafon  to  expeft  a favourable  iffue  to  the  dif- 
eafe.  But  if,  inftead  of  thefe  fymptoms,  the  patient's 
fpirits  grow  languid,  his  pulfe  finks,  and  his  breath- 
ing becomes  difficult ; with  a flupor,  trembling  of 
the  nerves,  ftarting  of  the  tendons,  &c.  there  is 
reafon  to  fear  that  the  conlequences  will  be  fatal.  In 
this  cafe  bliftering  platters  mud  be  applied  to  the 
head,  ancles,  in  fide  of  the  legs  or  thighs,  as  there 
may  be  occafion  ; poultices  of  wheat-bread,  muftard, 
and  vinegar,  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  foies  of 
the  feet,  and  the  patient  mud  be  fupported  with  cor- 
dials, as  ftrong  wine-whey,  negus,  fago-gruel,  with 
wine  in  it,  and  fueh  like. 

A proper  regimen  is  not  only  neceffiiry  during  the 
fever,  but  likewife  after  the  patient  begins  to  re- 
cover. By  neglecting  this,  many  relapfe,  or  fall  into 
ether  difeafes,  and  continue  valetudinary  for  life. 
Though  the  body  is  weak  after  a fever,  yet  the  diet 
for  fome  time  ought  to  be  rather  light  than  of  too 
nourifhing  a nature.  Too  much  food,  drink,  exercife, 
company,  &c.  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The 
mind  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  eafy,  and  the  patient 
fhould  not  attempt  to  purfue  ftudy,  or  any  bufinefs 
that  requires  intenfe  thinking. 

If  the  digeftion  is  bad,  or  the  patient  is  ftized 
at  times  with  feverifh  heats,  an  infuficn  of  Pe- 
ruvian bark  in  cold  water  will  be  of  ule.  It  will 
flrengthen  the  ftomach,  and  help  to  fubdue  the  re- 
mains of  the  fever. 

When  the  patient’s  (Irength  is  pretty  well  reco- 
vered, he  ought  to  take  fome  gentle  laxative.  An 

7 ounce 
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dunce  of  tamarinds  and  a dram  of  fena  may  be 
boiled  for  a few  minutes  in  an  Englidi  pint  of  wa- 
ter, and  an  ounce  of  manna  diffolved  in  the  de- 
coftion ; afterwards  it  may  be  drained,  and  a tea- 
cupful  drank  every  hour  till  it  operates.  This  dofe 
may  be  repeated  twice  or  thrice,  five  or  fix  days  in- 
tervening. 

Thofe  who  follow  laborious  employments  ought 
not  to  return  too  foon  to  their  labour  after  a fever, 
but  fhould  keep  eafy  till  their  {Length  and  fpirits  are 
fufficiently  recruited. 

— — 


CHAP  XVI, 

OF  THE  PLEURISY. 

TH  E true  pleurify  is  an  inflammation  of  that 
membrane  called  the  plekra , which  lines  the  in- 
fide  of  the  bread.  It  is  didinguifhed  into  the  mold 
and  dry.  In  the  former,  the  patient  fpits  freely  ; in 
the  latter,  little  or  none  at  all.  There  is  likewife 
a fpecies  of  this  difeafe,  which  is  called  the  'fpurious 
or  bajlard  pleurify , in  which  the  pain  is  more  exter- 
nal, and  chiefly  aflfedls  the  miifcles  between  the 
ribs.  I he  pleurify  prevails  among  labouring  people, 
efpecially  fuch  as  work  without  doors,  and  are  of 
a fanguine  conditution.  It  is  mod  frequent  in  the 
ipring  feafon. 

CAUSES The  pleurify  may  be  occafioned  by 

whatever  obdruds  the  per  fpi  ration  ■,  as  cold  norther- 
ly winds  ; drinking  cold  liquors  when  the  body  is 
hot;  deeping  without  doors  on  the  damp  ground; 
wet  clothes  j plunging  the  body  into  cold  water,  or 
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expofing  it  to  the  cold  air,  when  covered  with  fweat, 
&c.  It  may  likewifc  be  occafioned  by  drinking  ftrong 
liquors  ; by  the  ftoppage  of  ufual  evacuations  •,  as 
old  ulcers,  iflues,  fweating  of  the  feet  or  hands, 
&c.  the  fudden  ftriking  in  of  any  eruption,  as  the 
itch,  the  meafles,  or  the  fmall  pox.  Thofe  who  have 
been  accuftomed  to  bleed  at  a certain  feafon  of  the 
year  are  apt,  if  they  negledt  it,  to  be  feized  with  a 
pleurify.  Keeping  the  body  too  warm  by  means  of 
fire,  clothes,  &c.  renders  it  more  liable  to  this  difeafe. 
A pleurify  may  likewile  be  occafioned  by  violent  ex- 
ercife,  as  running,  wreftling,  leaping,  or  by  lupport- 
ing  great  weight,  blows  on  the  bread:,  & c.  A bad 
conformation  of  the  body  renders  perfons  more  liable 
to  this  difeafe,  as  a narrow  cheft,  a ftraitnefs  of  the 
arteries  of  the  pleura,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS — This,  like  mod:  other  fevers,  ge- 
nerally begins  with  chillinels  and  fhivering.  which  are 
followed  by  heat,  third,  and  reftled’nefs.  T o thefe 
fucceeds  a violent  pricking  pain  in  one  of  the  fides 
among  the  ribs.  Sometimes  the  pain  extends  to- 
wards the  back- bone,  fometimes  towards  the  fore- 
part of  the  bread-,  and  at  other  times  towards  the 
fhoulder-  blades.  The  pain  is  generally  mod:  violent 
when  the  patient  draws  his  bieath. 

The  pulfe  in  this  difeafe  is  commonly  quick  and 
hard,  the  urine  high  coloured ; and  if  blood  be 
let,  it  is  covered  with  a tough  cruft,  or  huffy  coat. 
The  patient’s  fpittle  is  at  firft  thin,  but  after- 
wards it  becomes  gf  offer,  and  is  often  ftreaked  with 
blood. 

REGIMEN. Nature'  generally  endeavours 

to  carry  oft'  this  diteate  by  a critical  dilcharge  of 
blood  from  fome  part  of  the  body,  by  expecto- 
ration, fweat,  loofe  (tools,  thick  urine,  or  the  like~ 
"We  ought  therefore  to  fecond  her  intentions  by 
leftening,  the  force  of  the  circulation,  teiaxing  tire 
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veflels,  diluting  the  humours,  and  promoting  expec- 
toration. c ,.r 

For  thefe  purpofes  the  diet,  as  in  the  former  dil- 

eafe,  ought  to  be  cool,  (lender,  and  diluting.  The 
patient  muft  avoid  all  food  that  is  vifcid,  hard  of 
diaeftion,  or  that  affords  much  nourifhment ; as 

flefh,  butter,  cheefe,  eggs,  milk,  and  alfo  every 
chino-  that  is  of  a heating  nature.  His  drink  may 
be  whey,  or  an  infufion  of  pe&oral  and  balfamic 
vegetables  * 

Barley-water,  with  a little  honey  or  jelly  of  cur- 
rants mixed  with  it,  is  likewife  a very  proper 
drink  in  this  difeafe.  It  is  made  by  boiling  an 
ounce  of  pearl-barley  in  three  Englifh  pints  of 
water  to  two,  which  muft  afterwards  be  drained. 
The  deco&ion  of  figs,  raifins,  barley,  recom- 

mended in  the  preceding  difeafe,  is  here  likewife 
very  proper.  Thefe  and  other  diluting  liquors  are 
not  to  be  drank  in  large  quantities  at  a time  ; but 
the  patient  ought  to  keep  continually  fipping  them, 
fo  as  to  render  his  mouth  and  throat  always  moift. 
All  his  food  and  drink  fhould  be  taken  a little 
warm. 

The  patient  fhould  be  kept  quiet,  cool,  and 
every  way  eafy,  as  directed  under  the  foregoing 
difeafe.  His  feet  and  hands  ought  daily  to  be 
bathed  in  lukewarm  water;  and  he  may  fometimes 
fit  up  in  bed  for  a (hart  fpace,  in  order  to  relieve 
his  head. 

MEDICINE. Almoft  every  perfon  knows, 

when  a fever  is  attended  with  a violent  pain  of  the 
fide,  and  a quick  hard  pulfe,  that  bleeding  is  ne- 
ceffary.  When  thefe  fymptoms  come  on,  the  fooner 
this  operation  is  performed  the  better;  and  the 
quantity  at  firft  muft  be  pretty  large,  provided  the 
patient  is  able  to  bear  it.  A large  quantity  of 

* See  Appendix,  PeBoraliiifiifun. 
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blood  Lt  at  once,  in  the  beginning  of  a pleurify, 
has  a much  better  effed  than  repeated  fmall  bleed- 
ings. A man  may  loofe  twelve  or  fourteen  ounces 
of  blood  as  foon  as  it  is  certainly  known  that  he  is 
leized  with  a pleurify.  For  a younger  pcrfon,  or 
one  of  a delicate  conllitution,  the  quantity  muft 
be  lefs. 

If,  after  the  firfl  bleeding,  the  flitch,  with  the 
other  violent  fymptoms,  fhould  ftill  continue,  it 
will  be  neceffary,  at  the  diftance  of  twelve  or 
eighteen  hours,  to  let  eight  or  nine  ounces  more. 
If  the  fymptoms  do  not  then  abate,  and  the  blood 
fhews  a ftrong  bufly  coat,  a third  or  even  a fourth 
bleeding  may  be  requifite.  If  the  pain  of  the  fide 
abates,  the  pulfe  becomes  fofter,  or  the  patient  be- 
gins to  fpit  freely,  bleeding  ought  not  to  be  re- 
peated. This  operation  is  feldom  neceffary  after 
the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the  fever,  and  ought 
not  then  to  be  performed,  unlefs  in  the  moft  urgent 
pircumftances, 

The  blood  may  be  many' ways  attenuated  writh- 
puf  bleeding.  There  are  likewife  many  things  that 
may  be  done  to  eafe  the  pain  of  the  fide  w'ithouc 
this  operation,  as  fomenting,  biiftering,  &c.  Fo- 
mentations may  be  made  by  boiling  a handful  of 
the  flowers  of  elder,  camomile,  and  common  mal- 
lows, or  any  other  foft  vegetables  in  a proper 
quantity  of  water.  The  herbs  may  be  either  put 
into  a flannel  bag,  and  applied  warm  to  the  fide, 
or  flannels  may  be  dipped  in  the  decodion,  after- 
wards wrung  out,  and  applied  to  the  pare  afteded, 
with  as  much  warmth  as  the  patient  can  eafily  bear. 
As  the  clothes  grow  coo),  they  mult  be  changed, 
and  great  care  taken  that  the  patient  do  not  catch 
cold.  A bladder  may  be  filled  with  warm  milk  and 
water,  and  applied  to  the  fide,  if  the  above  me- 
thod of  fomenting  be  found  inconvenient,  fo- 
mentations not  only  eale  the  pain,  but  relax  the 
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veffcls,  and  prevent  the  ftagnation  of  the  blood 
and  other  humours.  The  tide  may  likewife  be 
frequently  rubbed  with  a little  of  the  volatile  lini- 
ment*. 

Topical  bleeding  has  often  a very  good  effect  in  this 
difeafe.  It  may  either  be  performed  by  applying  a 
number  of  leeches  to  the  part  affeCted,  or  by  cupping, 
which  is  both  a more  certain  and  expeditious  method 
chan  the  other. 

Leaves  of  various  plants  might  likewife  be  applied 
to  the  patient’s  fide  with  advantage.  I have  often, 
feen  great  benefit  from  young  cabb  ige-leaves  applied 
warm  to  the  fide  in  a pleurify.  Thele  not  only  relax 
the  parts,  but  likewife  draw  off  a little  moifture, 
and  may  prevent  the  neceffity  of  bliftering-plafters ; 
which  however,  when  other  things  fail,  mu  ft  be 
applied. 

If  the  ftitch  continues  after  repeated  bleedings, 
fomentations,  &c.  a biiftering-plafter  muff  be  ap- 
plied over  the  part  affected,  and  luffered  to  remain 
for  two  days.  This  not  only  procures  a difcharge 
from  the  fide,  but  takes  off  the  fpafrn,  and  by 
that  means  affifts  in  removing  the  caufe  of  the  dil- 
eafe.  To  prevent  a ftranguary  when  the  bufferings 
plafter  is  on,  the  patienc  may  drink  freely  of  the 
Arabic  emulfion  f\ 

If  the  patient  is  coftive,  a clyfter  of  thin  wa- 
ter-gruel, or  of  barley-water,  in  which  a handful 
of  mallows,  or  any  other  emollient  vegetable  has 
been  boiled,  may  be  daily  adminiftered.  T his  will 
not  only  empty  the  bowels,  but  have  the  effect  of 
a warm  fomentation  applied  to  the  inferior  vif- 
cera,  which  will  help  to  make  a derivation  from  the 
bread. 

The  expectoration  may  be  promoted  by  (harp,  oily, 
and  mucilaginous  medicines.  For  this  purpofe  au 

* See  Appendix,  Volatile  liniment, 
f See  Appendix,  Arabic  emulfion , 
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ounce  of  the  oxymel,  or  the  vinegar  of  fquills, 
may  be  added  to  fix  ounces  of  the  pedloral  decoc- 
tion, and  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  it  taken  every  twp 
hours. 

Should  the  fquill  difagree  with  the  ftomach,  the 
oily  emulfion  may  be  adminiftered  * ; or,  in  place 
of  it,  two  ounces  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  or 
oil  of  olives,  and  two  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  violets 
may  be  mixed  with  as  much  fugar-candy  powdered, 
as  will  make  an  eledtuary  of  the  confidence  of 
honey.  The  patient  may  take  a tea-fpoonlul  of  this 
frequently,  when  the  cough  is  troubiefome.  Should 
oily  medicines  prove  nauieous,  which  is  fometimes 
the  cafe,  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  folution  of  gum 
ammoniac  in  barley-water  may  be  given  three  or  four 
times  a- day  -f\ 

If  the  patient  does  not  perfpire,  but  has  a burning 
heat  upon  his  fkin,  and  pafiTes  very  little  water,  home 
fmall  dofes  of  purified  nitre  and  camphire  will  be  of 
ufe.  Two  drams  of  the  former  may  be  rubbed  with 
five  or  fix  grains  of  the  latter  in  a mortar,  and  the 
whole  divided  into  fix  dofes,  one  of  which  may  be 
taken  every  five  or  fix  hours,  in  a little  of  the  pa- 
tient’s ordinary  drink. 

We  fhall  only  mention  one  medicine  more  which 
fome  reckon  almoft  a fpecific  in  the  pleurii’y,  viz.  the 
decoftion  of  the  leneka  rattle-fnake  root  J.  After 
bleeding  and  other  evacuations  have  been  premifed, 
the  patient  may  take  two,  three,  or  four  table-ipoon- 
fuls  of  this  deco&ion,  according  as  his  itomach  will 
bear  it,  three  or  four  times  a-day.  If  it  fhould  occa- 
fion  vomiting,  two  or  three  ounces  of  fimple  cinna- 
mon water  may  be  mixed  with  the  quantity  of 
decodtion  here  directed,  or  it  may  be  taken  in 
fmaller  dofes.  As  this  medicine  promotes  perfpira- 

* See  Appendix,  Oily  emulfion. 

•{-  See  Appendix,  Solution  of  gum  ammoniac. 

J See  Appendix,  Dccoftion  of  J'encka  root, 
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,ion  and  urine,  and  likewife  keeps  the  body  eafy,  it 
may  be  of  feme  iervice  in  a pleurify,  or  any  other  in- 
flammation ot  the  breatt.  . 1V 

No  one  will  imagine  that  thefe  medicines  are  all  to 

be  ufed  at  the  lame  time.  We  have  mentioned  dif- 
ferent things,  on  purpofe  that  people  may  have  it  in 
their  power  to  chufe •,  and  likewife,  that  when  one 
cannot  be  obtained,  they  may  make  ufe  of  another. 
Different  medicines  are  no  doubt  neceflary  in  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  a dilorder  5 and  where  one  fails 
of  fuccefs,  or  difagrees  with  the  patient,  it  will  be 

proper  to  try  another.  . • 

What  is  called  the  crifis  or  height  of  the  fever,  is 
fometimes  attended  with  very  alarming  fymptoms,  as 
difficulty  of  breathing,  an  irregular  pulle,  convulflve 
motions,  &c.  Thefe  are  apt  to  frighten  the  atten- 
dants, and  induce  them  to  do  improper  things,  as 
bleeding  the  patient,  giving  him  ftrong  ftimulating 
medicines,  or  the  like.  But  they  are  only  the  ftrug- 
gles  of  Nature  to  overcome  the  aifeafe,  in  which  fhe 
ought  to  be  affifted  by  plenty  of  diluting  drink, 
which  is  then  peculiarly  neceflary.  If  the  patient’s 
flrength  however  be  much  exhaufted  by  the  difeafe, 
it  will  be  neceflary  at  this  time  to  fupport  him  with 
frequent  fmall  draughts  of  wine-whey*  negus,  or  the 
like. 

When  the  pain  and  fever  are  gone,  it  will  be  pro- 
per, after  the  patient  has  recovered  fufficient  flrength, 
to  give  him  fome  gentle  purges,  as  thole  directed  to- 
wards the  end  of  an  acute  continual  fever.  He  ought 
likewife  to  ufe  a light  diet,  of  eafy  digeftion,  and  his 
drink  (hould  be  butter-milk,  whey,  and  other  things 
of  a cleanfing  nature. 

Of  the  BASTARD  PLEURISY. 

That  fpecies  of  pleurify  which  is  called  the  bajlard 
or  fpurious , generally  goes  off  by  keeping  warm  for 
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a few  days,  drinking  plenty  of  diluting  liquors,  and 
obferving  a cooling  regimen. 

It  is  known  by  a dry  cough,  a quick  pulfe,  and  a 
difficulty  of  lying  on  the  affe&ed  fide,  which  laft 
does  not  always  happen  in  rhe  true  pleurify.  Some- 
times indeed  this  difeafe  proves  obftinate,  and  re- 
quires bleeding,  with  cupping,  and  fcarifications  of 
the  part  affedted.  Thefe,  together  with  the  ufe  of 
nitrous  and  other  cooling  medicines,  feldom  fail  to 
/effect  a cure. 

Of  the  PA RAPHRENITIS. 

The  faraphrenltis , or  inflammation  of  the  dia- 
phragm, is  fo  nearly  connected  with  the  pleurify, 
and  rtfembles  it  fo  much  in  the  manner  of  treatment, 
that  it  is  fcarce  neceffary  to  confider  it  as  a feparate 
difeafe. 

It  is  attended  with  a very  acute  fever,  and  an  ex- 
treme pain  in  the  part  affedted,  which  is  generally 
augmented  by  coughing,  fneezing,  drawing  in  the 
breath,  taking  food,  going  to  {tool,  making  water, 
&c.  Hence  the  patient  breathes  quick,  and  draws  in 
his  bowels  to  prevent  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm  *, 
is  reftlefs,  anxious,  has  a dry  cough,  a hiccup,  and 
often  a delirium.  A convulflve  laugh,  or  rather  a 
kind  of  involuntary  grin,  is  no  uncommon  fymptom 
of  this  difeafe. 

Every  method  mud  be  taken  to  prevent  a fuppura- 
lion,  as  it  is  impoffible  to  fave  the  patient’s  life  when 
this  happens.  The  regimen  and  medicine  are  in  all 
refpe£ts  the  fame  as  in  the  pleurify.  We  (hall  only 
add,  that  in  this  difeafe,  emollient  clyflers  are  pecu- 
liarly ufeful,  as  they  relax  the  bowels,  and  by  that 
frieans  make  a derivation  from  the  part  affected. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

OF  A PERIPNEUMONY,  OR  INFLAMMA- 
TION OF  THE  LUNGS. 

AS  this  difeafe  affe&s  an  organ  which  is  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  life,  itmufb  always  be  attended  with 
danger.  Perfons  who  abound  with  thick  blood, 
whole  fibres  are  tenfe  and  rigid,  who  feed  upon  grofs 
aliment,  and  drink  ftrong  vifcid  liquors,  are  moft 
liable  to  a peripneumony.  It  is  generally' fatal  to 
thofe  who  have  a flat  breaft,  or  narrow  cheft,  and  to 
fuch  as  are  affli&ed  with  an  afthma,  efpecially  in  the 
decline  of  life.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  reaches 
to  one  lobe  of  the  lungs  only,  at  other  times  the  whole 
of  the  organ  is  affe&ed  ; in  which  cafe  the  difeafe  can 
hardly  fail  to  prove  fatal. 

When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a vifcid  pitultous 
matter  obftrufting  the  veflfels  of  the  lungs,  it  is  cal- 
led a fpurious  or  bajiard  peripneumony . When  it  arifes 
from  a thin  acrid  defludtion  on  the  lungs,  it  is  deno- 
minated a cat arrbal peripneumony , & c. 

CAUSES. An  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  is 

fofhetimes  a primary  difeafe,  and  fometimes  it  is  the 
confcquence  of  other  difeafes,  as  a’quinfey,  a pleurify, 
&c.  It  proceeds  from  the  fame  caul'es  as  the  pleurify, 
viz.  an  obftrudted  perfpiration  from  cold,  wet  clothes 
&c.  or  from  an  increafed  circulation  of  the  blood  by 
violent  exercile,  the  ule  of  fpiceries,  ardent  fpirits, 
and  fuch  like.  The  pleurify  and  peripneumony  are 
often  complicated  ; in  which  cafe  the  difeafe  is  called 
a pleuro -peripneumony . 

1 SYMPTOMS. Mod  of  the  fymptoms  of  a 

pleurify  likewife  attend  an  inflammation  oi  the  lungs ; 
only  in  the  latter  the  pulfe  is  more  foft,  and  the  pain 
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lefs  acute;  but  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  anoppref- 
fion  of  the  breaft,  are  generally  greater. 

REGIMEN. As  the  regimen  and  medicine 

are  in  all  refpects  the  fame  in  the  true  peripneumony 
as  in  the  pleurify,  we  (hall  not  here  repeat  them,  but 
refer  the  reader  to  the  treatment  of  that  difeafe.  It 
may  not  however  be  improper  to  add,  that  the  ali- 
ment ought  to  be  more  {lender  and  thin  in  this  than 
in  any  other  inflammatory  difeafe.  The  learned  Dr. 
Arbuthnot  aflerts,  that  even  common  whey  is  fum- 
cient  to  fupport  the  patient  and  that  decoclions  of 
barley,  and  infufions  cf  fennel  roots  in  warm  water 
with  milk,  are  the  mold  proper  both  for  drink  and 
nourifhment.  Fie  likewife  recommends  the  fleam 
of  warm  water  taken  in  by  the  breath,  which  ferves 
as  a kind  of  internal  fomentation,  and  helps  to  at- 
tenuate the  impadted  humours.  If  the  patient  has 
loofe  flools,  but  is  not  weakened  by  them,  they  are 
not  to  be  flopped,  but  rather  promoted  by  the  ufe  of 
emollient  clyfters. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  fpuricus  or 
lajiard  peripneumony  is  cccafloned  by  a vifcid  pitui- 
tous  matter  obflructing  the  veflels  of  the  lungs.  It 
commonly  attacks  the  old,  infirm,  and  phlegmatic,  in 
winter  and  wet  feafons. 

The  patient  at  the  beginning  is  cold  and  hot  by 
turns,  has  a fmall  quick  pulle,  feels  a fenfe  of  weight 
upon  his  breaft,  breathes  with  difficulty,  and  iome- 
times  complains  of  a pain  and  g'.ddineis  of  his  head. 
His  urine  is  ufually  pale,  and  his  colour  very  little 
changed. 

The  diet  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  true  peripneu- 
mony, muft  be  very  {lender,  as  weak  broths, 
fharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  and 
fuch  like.  His  drink  may  be  thin  water-gruel 
fweetened  with  honey,  or  a dccodtion  of  the  roots  ct 
» fennel,  liquorice,  and  quick  grafs.  An  ounce  ot 
each  of  theie  may  be  boiled  in  three  Eoglifh  pints 
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of  water  to  a quart,  and  ftiarpened  with  a little  cur- 
rant-jelly, or  the  like. 

Bleeding  and  purging  are  generally  proper  at  the 
beginning  of  this  difeafe  •,  but  if  the  patient’s  fpittlc 
is  pretty  °rhick,  or  well  concodted,  neither  of  them 
are  neceflary.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  affid  the  ex- 
pectoration by  fome  of  the  fharp  medicines  recom- 
mended for  that  purpofe  in  the  pleurify,  as  the  lolu- 
tion  of  gum-ammoniac  with  oxymel  of  fquills,  &c. 
Bliflering  platters  have  generally  a good  effedt,  and 
ought  to  be  applied  pretty  early. 

If  the  patient  does  not  fpit,  he  muft  be  bled  ac- 
cording as  his  ftrength  will  permit,  and  have  a gentle 
purge  adminilfered.  Afterwards  his  body  may  be 
kept  open  by  clyfters,  and  the  expectoration  promoted, 
by  taking  every  four  hours  two  table  fpoonfuls  of  the 
folution  mentioned  above. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  bread  does  not 
yield  to  bleeding,  bliftering  and  other  evacuations, 
it  commonly  ends  in  a fuppuration,  which  is  more 
or  lefs  dangerous,  according  to  the  part  where  it  is 
fituated.  When  this  happens  in  the  pleura,  it  fome- 
times  breaks  outwardly,  and  the  matter  is  difeharged 
by  the  wound. 

When  the  fuppuration  happens  within  the  fub- 
flance  or  body  of  the  lungs,  the  matter  may  be  dil- 
charged  by  expedioration  ; but  if  the  matter  floats  in 
the  cavity  of  the  breafl,  between  the  pleura  and  the 
lungs,  it  can  only  be  difeharged  by  an  inciflon  made 
betwixt  the  ribs.  . ; 

If  the  patient’s  drength  does  not  return  after  the 
inflammation  is  to  all  appearance  removed  ; if  his 
pulfe  continues  quick  though  loft,  his  breathing 
difficult  and  opprefled  •,  if  he  has  cold  Ihiverings  at 
times,  his  cheeks  flufhed,  his  lips  dry,  and  if  he 
complains  of  third,  and  want  of  appetite,  there  is 
realon  to  fear  a fuppuration,  and  that  a phthifls  or 

confumption 
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confumption  of  the  lungs  will  enfue.  We  {hall  there- 
fore next  proceed  to  confider  the  proper  treatment  of 
. that  difeafe. 


CHAP.  XVIir. 

...  } 

OF  CONSUMPTIONS. 

A CONSUMPTION  is  a wafting  or  decay  of 
the  whole  body  from  an  ulcer,  tubercles,  or 
concretions  of  the  lungs,  an  empyema,  a nervous 
atrophy,  or  cachexy. 

Dr.  Arbuchnot  obferves,  that  in  his  time  con- 
fumpcions,  made  up  above  one  tenth-part  of  the 
bills  of  mortality  in  and  about  London.  There  is 
reafon  to  believe  thev  have  rather  increafed  fince ; 
and  we  know  from  experience,  that  they  are  not 
Jefs  fatal  in  fome  other  towns  of  England  than  in 
London* 

Young  perfons,  between  the  age  of  fifteen  and  thirty, 
of  a flender  make,  long  neck,  high  fhoulders,  and 
flat  breads,  are  moft  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

Confumptions  prevail  more  in  England  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  owing  perhaps  to  the 
1 great  ufe  of  animal  food  and  malt  liquors,  the  gene- 
ral application  to  fedentary  employments,  and  the 
- great  quantity  of  pit-coal  which  is  there  burnt;  to 
which  we  may  add  the  perpetual  changes  in  the  at- 
mofphere,  or  variablenefs  of  the  weather. 

CAUSES. It  has  already  been  obferved,  that 

an  inflammation  of  the  breaft  often  ends  in  an  im- 
pofthume:  confequently  wharever  difpofes  people  to 
this  difeafe,  nmft  likewife  be  confidered  as  a caufe  of 
confumption. 

Other 
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Other  difeafes,  by  vitiating  the  habit,  may  like- 
wife  occafion  conlumptions  ; as  the  fcuivy,  the  fc  10- 
phula,  or  king’s  evil,  the  venereal  difeafe,  the  afth- 

ma,  fmall-pox,  meafles,  &c.  ■> 

As  this  difeafe  is  feldom  cured,  we  (hall  endea- 
vour the  more  particularly  to  point  out  its  cautes, 
in  order  that  people  may  be  enabled  to  avoid  it. 

Thefe  are : . . 

Confined  or  unwholefome  air.  When  this 

fluid  is  impregnated  with  the  fumes  of  metals  or 
minerals,  it  proves  extremely  hurtful  to  the  lungs, 
and  often  corrodes  the  tender  vefiels  of  that  neceflary 


organ. 

' .Violent  paflions,  exertions,  or  a fifed  ions  of  the 

mind  ; as  grief,  disappointment,  anxiety,  or  dole  ap- 
plication to  the  ftudy  of  abftrufe  arts  or  fciences. 

Great  evacuations ; as  fweating,  diarrhoeas, 

diabetes,  excefiive  venery,  the  floor  albus,  an  over- 
difcharge  of  the  menftrual  flux,  giving  fuck  too 
long,  &c. 

The  fudden  floppage  of  cuftomary  evacu- 
ations; as  the  bleeding  piles,  fweating  of  the  feet, 
bleeding  at  the  nofe,  the  menfes,  iffues,  ulcers,  or 
eruptions  of  any  kind. 

Injuries  done  to  the  lungs,  calculi,  &c.  I 

lately  favv  the  fymptoms  of  a phthifls  occafioned  by  a 
fmall  bone  flicking  in  the  bronchi.  It  was  after- 
wards vomited  along  with  a conflderable  quantity  of 
purulent  matter,  and  the  patient,  by  a proper  regi- 
men, and  the  ufe  of  the  peruvian  bark  recovered. 

Making  a fudden  tranfuion  from  a hot  to  a 

very  cold  climate,  change  of  apparel,  or  whatever 
greatly  leflens  the  perfpiration. 

Frequent  and  excc-flive  debaucheries.  Late 

watching,  and  drinking  flrong  liquors,  which  gene- 
rally go  together,  can  hardly  fail  to  deflroy  the  lungs. 
Hence  the  bon  companion  generally  falls  a lacrifice  to 
this  difeafe. 


Infe&ion 
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Infedilion.  Confumptions  are  likewife  caught 

by  fleeping  wirh  the  difealed  ; for  which  realon  this 
fhouid  be  carefully  avoided.  It  cannot  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  fick,  and  muft  hurt  thofe  in  health. 

Occupations  in  life.  Thofe  artificers  who 

fit  much,  and  are  conftantly  leaning  forward,  or  pref- 
fing  upon  the  ftomach  and  breaft,  as  cutlers,  taylors, 
fhoe-makers,  leamftreffes,  &c.  often  die  of  confump- 
tions. They  likewife  prove  fatal  to  fingers,  and  all 
who  have  occalion  to  make  frequent  and  violent  ex- 
ertions of  the  lungs. 

Cold.  More  confumptive  patients  date  the 

beginning  of  their  diforders  from  wet  feet,  damp  beds, 
night  air,  wet  clothes,  or  catching  cold  after  the 
body  had  been  heated,  than  from  all  other  caufes. 

Sharp,  faline,  and  aromatic  aliments,  which  heat 
and  inflame  the  blood,  are  likewife  frequently  the 
caufe  of  confumptions. 

We  fhall  only  add,  that  thisdifeafe  is  often  owing 
to  an  hereditary  taint,  or  a fcrophulous  habit;  in 
which  cafe  it  is  generally  incurable. 

SYMTOMS. This  dileafe,  generally  begins 

with  a dry  cough,  which  often  continues  for  fome 
months.  If  a difpofition  to  vomit  after  eating  be 
excited  by  it,  there  is  ftill  greater  reafon  to  fear  an 
approaching  confumption.  The  patient  complains 
of  a more  than  ufual  degree  of  heat,  a pain  and  op- 
preflion  of  the  breaft,  efpecially  after  motion  ; his 
1 pit  tie  is  of  a faltifli  tafte,  and  fometimes  mixed  with 
blood.  He  is  apt  to  be  fad  ; his  appetite  is  bad,  and 
his  thirft  great.  There  is  generally  a quick,  l'ofr, 
fmall  pulfe  •,  though  fometimes  thepulle  is  pretty  full, 
and  rather  hard.  Thefe  are  the  common  fymptoms  of 
a beginning  confumption. 

Afterwards  the  patient  begins  to  fpit  a greenifh, 
white,  or  bloody  matter,  His  body  is  extenuated 
by  the  hcdlic  fever,  and  colliquative  fweats,  which 
mutually  lucceed  one  another,  viz.  the  one  towards 

night, 
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nicrht,  and  the  other  in  the  morning.  A loofenefs, 
and  an  exceffive  difcharge  of  urine,  are  often  trouble- 
fome  fymptoms  at  this  time,  and  greatly  weaken  the 
patient.  There  is  a burning  heat  in  the  palms  of  the 
hands,  and  the  face  generally  fluffies  after  eating  v 
the  fingers  become  remarkably  fmall,  the  nails  are 
bent  inwards,  and  the  hairs  fall  off. 

At  lad  the  fwelling  of  the  feet  and  legs,  the  total 
lofs  of  drength,  the  finking  of  the  eyes,  the  diffi- 
culty of  fwafl owing,  and  the  coldnefs  of  the  extre- 
mities, (hew  the  immediate  approach  of  death,  which 
however  the  patient  feldom  believes  to  be  fo  near. 
Such  is  the  ulual  progrefs  of  this  fatal  difeafe,  which, 
if  not  early  checked,  commonly  fets  all  medicine  at 
defiance. 

REGIMEN^—On  the  firfl  appearance  of  a con- 
fumption,  if  the  patient  lives  in  a large  town,  or  any 
place  where  the  air  is  confined,  he  ought  immediately 
to  quit  it,  and  to  make  choice  of  a fituation  in  the 
country,  where  the  air  is  pure  and  free.  Here  he 
mud  not  remain  inaftive,  but  take  every  day  as  much 
exercife  as  he  can  bear. 

The  bed  method  of  taking  exercife  is  to  ride  on 
horfeback,  as  this  gives  the  body  a great  deal  of  mo- 
tion without  much  fatigue.  Such  as  cannot  bear  this 
kind  of  exercife,  mud  make  ufe  of  a carriage.  A long 
journey,  as  it  amuies  the  mind  by  a continual  change 
of  objedts,  is  greatly  preferable  to  riding  the  fame 
ground  over  and  over.  Care  however  mud  be  taken 
to  avoid  catching  cold  from  wet  clothes,  damp  beds, 
or  the  like.  The  patient  ought  always  to  finiffi  his 
nde  in  the  morning,  or  at  lead  before  dinner ; other- 
wife  it  will  oftener  do  harm  than  good. 

It  is  pity  thofe  who  attend  the  fick  feldom  recom- 
mend riding  in  this  difeafe,  till  the  patient  is  either  un- 
able to  bear  it,  or  the  nialady  has  become  incurable. 
Patients  are  likewife  apt  to  trifle  with  every  thing 
that  is  in  their  own  power.  They  cannot  fee  how 

N one 
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one  of  the  common  a&ions  of  life  fhould  prove  a re- 
medy in  an  obftinate  difeafe,  and  therefore  they  rejedt 
it,  while  they  greedily  hunt  after  relief  from  medicine, 
merely  becaufe  they  do  not  underftand  it. 

Thofe  who  have  flrength  and  courage  to  under- 
take a pretty  long  voyage,  may  expccl  great  ad- 
vantage from  it.  This,  to  my  knowledge,  has  fre- 
quently cured  a confumption  after  the  patient  was, 
to  all  appearance,  far  advanced  in  that  difeafe,  and 
where  medicine  had  proved  ineffectual.  Hence  it  is 
reafonable  to  conclude,  that  if  a voyage  were  under- 
taken in  due  time,  it  would  feldom  fail  to  perform  a 
cure  *.  « 

Such  as  try  this  method  of  cure  ought  to  carry  as 
much  freili  provifions  along  with  them  as  will  ferve 
for  the  whole  time  they  are  at  fea.  As  milk  is  not 
eafily  obtained  in  this  fituation,  they  ought  to  live  upon 
fruits,  and  the  broth  of  chickens,  or  other  young  ani- 
mals which  can  be  kept  alive  on  board.  It  is  fcarce 
necefiary  to  add,  that  fuch  voyages  fhould  be  under- 
taken, if  poflible,  in  the  mildeft  feafon,  and  that  they 
ought  to  be  towards  a warmer  climate  -f\ 

Thofe  who  have  not  courage  for  a long  voyage 
may  travel  into  a more  fouthern  climate,  as  the 
fouth  of  France,  Spain,  or  Portugal ; and  if  they 
find  the  air  of  thefe  countries  agree  with  them,  they 
fhould  continue  there  at  lead  till  their  health  be 
confirmed. 


* Two  tilings  cliiefiy  operate  to  prevent  the  benefits  which 
would  arife  from  failing.  The  one  is,  that  phyficians  feldom  or- 
der it  till  the  difeafe  is  too  far  advanced ; and  the  other  is,  that 
they  feldom  order  a voyage  of  a fufficier.t  length.  A patient  may 
receive  no  benefit  by  crofting  the  channel,  who,  fhould  he  ernis 
the  Atlantic,  might  be  completely  cured.  Indeed  we  have  reafon 
to  believe,  that  a voyage  ot  this  kind,  if  taken  in  due  time,  would 
feldom  fad  to  cure  a confumption. 

-f  Though  Ix  do  not  remember  to  have  feen  one  infitnee  of 
a gMUtine  confumption  of  the  lungs  cured  by  medicine,  yet  I 
have  known  a Welt-Iudia  voyage  work  wonders  in  that  dreadful 
diforder. 

Next 
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Next  to  proper  air  and  exercife,  we  would  recom- 
mend a due  attention  to  diet.  The  patient  fhould 
eat  nothing  that  is  either  heating  or  hard  of  dU 
oeftion,  and  his  drink  muft  be  of  a foft  and  cool- 
fng  nature.  All  the  diet  ought  to  be  calculated 
to°leffen  the  acrimony  of  the  humours,  and  to  nourifli 
and  fupport  the  patient.  For  this  purpofe  he  muft 
keep  chiefly  to  the  ufe  of  vegetables  and  milk.  Milk 
alone  is  of  more  value  in  this  difeale  than  the  whole 
materia  medica. 

Affes  milk  is  commonly  reckoned  preferable  to  any 
other;  but  it  cannot  always  be  obtained;  befides,  it 
is  generally  taken  in  a very  lmall  quantity  ; whereas,  to 
produce  any  effects,  it  ought  to  make  a confiderable 
part  of  the  patient’s  diet.  It  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  a gill  or  two  of  aflfes  milk,  drank  in  the 
fpace  of  twenty-four  hours,  fhould  be  able  to  pro- 
duce any  confiderable  change  in  the  humours  of  an 
adult;  and  when  people  do  not  perceive  its  effe&s  foon, 
they  lofe  hope,  and  fo  leave  it  off.  Hence  it  happens 
that  this  medicine,  however  valuable,  very  feldom 
performs  a cure.  The  reafon  is  obvious ; it  is  com- 
monly ufed  too  lare,  is  taken  in  too  fmall  quantities, 
and  is  not  duly  perfifled  in. 

I have  known  very  extraordinary  effefts  from  affes 
milk  in  obftinate  coughs,  which  threatened  a confump- 
tion  of  the  lungs;  and  do  verily  believe,  if  ufed  at 
this  period,  that  it  would  feldom  fail ; but  if  it  be 
delayed  till  an  ulcer  is  formed,  which  is  generally  the 
cafe,  how  can  it  be  expedited  to  fucceed  ? 

Affes  milk  ought  to  be  drank,  if  pofiible,  in  its  na- 
tural warmth,  and  by  a grown  perlbn,  in  the  quantity 
of  half  an  Englifh  pint  at  a time.  Inftead  of  taking 
this  quantity  night  and  morning  only,  the  patient 
ought  to  take  it  four  times,  or  at  leaft  thrice  a-day, 
and  to  eat  a little  light  bread  along  with  it,  fo  as  to 
make  it  a kind  of  meal. 

N 2 
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If  the  milk  fhould  happen  to  purge,  it  may  be  mixed 
with  old  conferve  of  roles.  When  that  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, the  powder  of  crabs  claws  may  be  ufed  in  its 
Head.  Affes  milk  is  ufually  ordered  to  be  drank  warm 
in  bed  ; but  as  it  generally  throws  the  patient  in  a 
fweat  when  taken  in  this  way,  it  would  perhaps  be 
better  to  give  it  after  he  rifes. 

Some  extraordinary  cures  in  confumptive  cafes  have 
been  performed  by  women’s  milk.  Could  this  be 
obtained  in  fufficient  quantity,  we  would  recommend 
it  in  preference  to  any  other.  It  is  better  if  the  pa- 
tient can  fuck  it  from  the  bread,  than  to  drink  it 
afterwards.  I knew  a man  who  was  reduced  to  fuch 
a degree  of  weaknefs  in  a confumption,  as  not  to  be 
able  to  turn  himfelf  in  bed.  His  wife  was  at  that 
time  giving  fuck,  and  the  child  happening  to  die,  he 
fucked  her  breads,  not  with  a view  to  reap  any  advan- 
tage from  the  milk,  but  to  make  her  eafy.  Finding 
himfelf  however  greatly  benefited  by  it,  he  continued 
to  fuck  her  till  he  became  perfe&ly  well,  and  is  at 
prefent  a drong  and  healthy  man. 

Some  prefer  butter- milk  to  any  other,  and  it  is  in- 
deed a very  valuable  medicine,  if  the  domach  be  able 
to  bear  it.  It  does  not  agree  with  every  perfon  at  fird; 
and  is  therefore  often  laid  afide  without  a fufficient 
trial.  It  fhould  at  fird  be  taken  fparingly,  and 
the  quantity  gradually  increafed,  until  it  comes  to 
be  almod  the  foie  food.  I never  knew  it  fuc- 
ceed  unlefs  where  the  patient  almod  lived  upon 
it. 

Cows  milk  is  mod  readily  obtained  of  any,  and 
though  it  be  not  fo  eafily  digeded  as  that  of  affies  or 
mares,  it  may  be  rendered  lighter  by  adding  to  it  an 
equal  quantity  of  barley-water,  or  allowing  it  to  dand 
for  fome  hours,  and  afterwards  taking  off  the  cream. 
If  it  fiiould,  notwithdanding,  prove  heavy  on  the 
domach,  a fmall  quantity  of  brandy  or  rum,  with  a 

little 
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little  fugar,  may  be  added,  which  will  render  it  both 
more  light  and  nourilhing. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  milk  fhould  for 
fome  time  dilagree  with  a ftomach  that  has  not  been 
accuftomed  to  digeft  any  thing  but  flefh  and  ftrong 
liquors,  which  is  the  cafe  with  many  of  thofe  who 
fall  into  confumptions.  We  do  not  however  advife 
thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  animal  food  and 
ftrong  liquors  to  leave  them  off  all  at  once.  This 
might  be  dangerous.  It  will  be  neceffary  for  fuch 
to  eat  a little  once  a-day  of  the  flefh  of  fome  young 
animal,  or  rather  to  ufe  the  broth  made  of  chickens, 
veal,  lamb,  or  fuch  like.  They  ought  likewife  to 
drink  a little  wine  made  into  negus,  or  diluted 
with  twice  or  thrice  its  quantity  ot  water,  and  to 
make  it  gradually  weaker  till  they  can  leave  it  off  al- 
together. 

Thefe  muft  be  ufed  only  as  preparatives  to  a diet 
confifting  chiefly  of  milk  and  vegetables,  which  the 
fooner  the  patient  can  be  brought  to  bear,  the  better. 
Rice  and  milk,  or  barley  and  milk,  boiled  with  a 
little  fugar,  is  very  proper  food.  Ripe  fruits  roafted, 
baked,  or  boiled,  are  likewife  proper,  as  goofe  or 
currant  berry  tarts,  apples  roafted,  or  boiled  in  milk, 
&c.  The  jellies,  conferves,  and  preferves,  &c.  of 
ripe  fubacid  fruits,  ought  to  be  eaten  plentifully,  as 
the  jelly  of  currants,  conferve  of  rofes,  preferved 
plums,  cherries,  &c. 

Wholcfome  air,  proper  exercife,  and  a diet  confift- 
ing chiefly  of  thefe  and  other  vegetables,  with  milk, 
is  the  only  courfe  that  can  be  depended  on  in  a begin- 
ning confumption.  If  the  patient  has  ftrcngth  and 
fufficient  refolution  to  perfift  in  this  courfe,  he  will 
feldom  be  difappointed  of  a cure. 

In  a populous  town  in  England  *,  where  confump- 
tions are  very  common,  I have  frequently  feen  con- 

* Sheffield. 
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fumptive  patients,  who  had  been  fent  to  the  country 
with  orders  to  ride  and  live  upon  milk  and  vegetables, 
return  in  a few  months  quite  plump,  and  free  from 
any  complaint.  This  indeed  v/as  not  always  the  cafe, 
efpecially  when  fhe  difeafe  was  hereditary/ or  far  ad- 
vanced  ; but  it  was  the  only  method  in  which  fuccefs 
was  to  be  expedted : where  it  failed,  I never  knew 
medicine  fucceed. 

If  the  patient’s  ftrength  and  fpirits  flag,  he  muft 
be  fupported  by  ftrong  broths,  jellies,  and  fuch 
like.  Some  recommend  fhell-filh  in  this  diforder, 
and  with  fome  reafon,  as  they  are  nourilhing  and 
reltorative  *.  All  the  food  and  drink  ought  how- 
ever to  be  taken  in  fmall  quantities,  left  an  over- 
charge of  frelh  chyle  fhould  opprefs  the  lungs, 
and  too  much  accelerate  the  circulation  of  the 
blood. 

The  patient’s  mind  ought  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and 
cheerful  as  poflible.  Confumptions  .are  often  occa- 
fioned,  and  always  aggravated,  by  a melancholy  caft 
of  mind;  for  which  reafon  mufic,  cheerful  company, 
and  every  thing  that  infpires  mirth,  are  highly  bene- 
ficial. The  patient  ought  feldom  to  be  left  alone, 
as  brooding  over  his  calamities  is  fure  to  render  him 
worfe. 

MEDICINE. — Though  the  cure  of  this  difeafe 
depends  chiefly  upon  regimen  and  the  patient’s  own 
endeavours,  yet  we  fhail  mention  a few  things  which 
may  be  of  fervice  in  relieving  fome  of  the  more  violent 
fymptoms. 

In  the  firft  ftage  of  a confumption,  the  cough  may 
fometimes  be  appeafed  by  bleeding;  and  the  expec- 
toration may  be  promoted  by  the  following  medicines. 
Take  frefb  iquills,  gum-ammoniac,  and  powdered 

* I have  pften  known  perfons  of  a confumptive  habit,  where 
the  fymptoms  were  not  violent,  reap  great  benefit  from  the  ufe  of 
nyfters.  They  generally  ate  them  raw,  and  drank  the  ju:cc  along 
with  thej-n, 
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cardamum  feeds,  of  each  a quarter  of  an  ounce ; beat 
them  together  in  a mortar,  and  if  the  mafs  proves  too 
hard  for^ pills,  a little  of  any  kind  of  fyrup  may  be  ad- 
ded to  it.  This  may  be  firmed  into  pills  of  a mode- 
rate  fize,'  and  four  or  five  of  them  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a-day, . according  as  the  patient’s  ftomach  will 
bear  them. 

The  lac  ammontacum , or  milk  of  gum-ammoniac, 
as  it  is  called,  is  likewife  a proper  medicine  in  this 
ftage  of  the  difeate.  Ic  may  be  uted  as  directed  in  the 
pleurify. 

A mixture  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon  juice,  fine 
honey,  and  fyrup  of  poppies,  may  likewife  be  ufed. 
Four  ounces  of  each  of  thefe  may  be  fimmered  toge- 
th  r in  a fauce-pan,  over  a gentle  fire,  and  a table- 
fpoonful  of  ic  taken  at  any  time  when  the  cough  is 
troublefome. 

It  is  common  in  this  ftage  of  the  difeafe  to  load 
the  patient’s  ftomach  with  oily  and  balfamic  medi- 
cines. Thefe,  inftead  of  removing  the  caufe  of  the 
difeafe,  tend  rather  to  increafe  ic  by  heating  the 
blood,  while  they  pall  the  appetite,  relax  the  folids, 
and  prove  every  way  hurtfui  to  the  patient.  What- 
ever is  ufed  for  removing  the  cough,  befides  riding 
and  other  proper  regimen,  ought  to  be  medicines  of 
a fharp  and  cleanfing  nature  j as  cxymel,  fyrup  of 
lemon,  &c. 

Acids  feem  to  have  peculiarly  good  effetfts  in  this 
difeafe;  they  both  tend  to  quench  the  patient’s  third 
and  to  cool  the  blood.  The  vegetable  acids,  as 
apples,  oranges,  lemons,  &c.  appear  to  be  the  mod 
proper.  I have  known  patients  fuck  the  juice  of 
feveral  lemons  every  day  with  manifeft  advantage, 
and  would  for  this  reafon  recommend  acid  vegetables 
to  be  taken  in  as  great  quantity  as  the  ftomach  will 
bear  them. 

For  the  patient’s  drink,  we  would  recommend 
infufions  of  the  bitter  plants,  as  ground-ivy,  the 
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leflfer  centaury,  camomile  flowers,  or  water- trefoil. 
Thefe  infulion^  may  be  drank  at  pleafure.  They 
ilrengthen  the  ftomach,  promote  digeftion,  and  at 
the  fame  time  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  dilution, 
and  quench  third:  much  better  than  thfngs  that  are 
lufcious  or  fweec.  But  if  the  patient  fpits  blood, 
he  ought  to  ufe,  for  his  ordinary  drink,  infu- 
fions  or  decottions  of  the  vulnerary  roots,  plants, 
&c.* 

There  are  many  other  mucilaginous  plants  and 
feeds,  of  a healing  and  agglutinating  nature,  from 
which  decottions  or  infufions  may  be  prepared  with 
the  lame  intention;  as  the  orches,  the  quince- 
leed,  coltsfoot,  linfeed,  farlaparilla,  &c.  It  is  not 
neceffary  to  mention  the  different  ways  in  which 
thefe  may  be  prepared.  Simple  infufion  or  boiling 
is  all  that  is  necefiary,  and  the  dofe  may  be  at 
difcretion. 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  here  peculiarly  proper. 

_ It  may  either  be  put  into  the  decottion  above  pre- 
fcribed,  or  eaten  by  itfelf.  No  benefit  is  to  be  ex- 
petted  from  trifling  dofes  of  this  medicine.  I never 
knew  it  of  any  fervice,  unlefs  where  three  or  four 
ounces  at  lead:  were  ufed  daily  for  a confiderable  time. 
In  this  way  I have  feen  it  produce  very  happy  effetts, 
;>nd  would  recommend  it  wherever  there  is  a difcharge 
of  blood  from  the  lungs. 

When  the  {pitting  up'  of  grofs  matter,  opprefnon 
of  the  bread:,  and  the  hettic  fymptoms,  fliew  that 
an  impodhume  is  formed  in  the  lungs,  we  would 
recommend  the  Peruvian  bark,  that  being  the  only 
drug  which  has  any  chance  to  counteract  the  ge- 
neral tendency  which  the  humours  then  have  to 
putrefattion. 

An  ounce  of  the  bark  in  powder  may  be  divided 
jnpl  eighteen  or  twenty  doles,  of  which  one  may  be 

* See  Appendix,  Vulnerary  decodicn. 
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taken  every  three  hours  through  the  day,  in  a little 
fvrun  or  a cup  of  horehound  tea.  . 

f>  tf’the  bark  flaould  happen  to  purge,  it  may  be 
made  into  an  electuary,  with  the  conferve  of  rofes, 
thus-  Take  old  conferve  of  rofes  a quarte,  oi  a 
pound,  Peruvian  bark  in  powder  an  ounce  l^up  of 
oranae  or  lemon,  as  much  as  will  make  it  ot  t ie 
confidence  of  honey.  This  quantity  will  ferve  the 
patient  four  or  five  days,  and  may  be  repeated  as  there 

1S  Such  as  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubdance,  may 
infufe  it  in  cold  water.  This  fee  ms  to  be  the  bdt 
menftruum  for  extrading  the  virtues  of  that  drug. 
Half  an  ounce  of  bark  in  powder  may  be  mfuied 
for  twenty-four  hours  in  half  an  Englifh  pmt^  of 
water.  Afterwards  let  it  be  paffed  through  a nnc 
drainer,  and  an  ordinary  tea- cupful  of  it  taken  tnree 
or  four  times  a-day. 

We  would  not  recommend  the  bark  while  there 
are  any  fymptoms  of  an  inflammation  ot  the  bread  v 
but  when  it  is  certainly  known  that  matter  js  collated 
there,  it  is  one  of  the  belt  medicines  which  can  be 
ufed.  Few  patients  indeed  have  refolution  enough 
to  give  the  bark  a fair  trial  at  this  period  of  the  oil- 
cafe,  otherwife  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  lome 

benefit  might  be  reaped  from  it.  _ 

When  it  is  evident  that  there  is  an  lmpoltnume 
in  the  bread,  and  the  matter  can  neither  be  Ipit  up 
nor  carried  off  by  abforption,  the  patient  mult  en- 
deavour to  make  it  break  inwardly,  by  drawing  in 
the  deams  of  warm  water,  or  vinegar  witn  is 
breath,  coughing,  laughing,  or  bawling  aloud, 
&c.  When  it  happens  to  burd  within  the  *uogs, 
the  matter  may  be  dilbharged  by  the  mouth. 
Sometimes  indeed  the  burfting  ot  the  vomica  oc- 
cafions  immediate  death  by  fuffocatmg  the  patient. 

When  the  quantity  of  matter  is  gicat,  and  the  - 
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tint’s  ftrength  exbaufted,  this  is  commonly  the 
cafe.  At  any  rate  the  patient  is  ready  to  fall  into  a 
i'woon,  and  Ihould  have  volatile  falts  or  fpirits  held  to 
his  nofe. 

If  the  matter  difeharged  be  thick,  and  the  cough 
and  breathing  become  eafier,  there  may  be  fome 
hopes  of  a cure.  The  diet  at  this  time  ought  to  be 
light,  but  reftorative,  as  chicken-broths,  fago-gruel, 
rice-milk,  &c.  the  drink,  butter-milk  or  whey, 
lweetened  with  honey.  This  is  likewife  a proper  lime 
for  ufing  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  be  taken  as 
dire&ed  above. 

If  the  vomica  or  impofthume  fhould  difeharge 
itfelf  into  the  cavity  of  the  breaft,  between  the 
pleura  and  the  lungs,  there  is  no  way  of  getting 
the  matter  out  but  by  an  incifion,  as  has  already 
been  obferved.  As  this  operation  muff  always  be 
performed  by  a furgeon,  it  is  not  neceffary  here  to 
deferibe  ir.  We  fhall  only  add,  that  it  is  not  fo 
dreadful  as  people  are  apt  to  imagine,  and  that  it 
is  the  only  chance  the  patient  in  this  calc  has  for  his 
life. 

A NERVOUS  CONSUMPTION  is  a wafting 
or  decay  of  the  whole  body,  without  any  confiderable 
degree  of  fever,  cough,  or  difficulty  of  breathing. 
It  is  attended  with  indigtftion,  weaknefs,  and  want  of 
appetite,  &c. 

Thole  who  are  of  a fretful  temper,  who  indulge  in 
fpintuous  liquors,  or  who  breathe  an  unwholeiome  air, 
are  moft  liable  to  this  dileafe. 

We  would  chiefly  recommend,  for  the  cure  of  a 
nervous  confumption,  a light  and  nourifliing  diet, 
plenty  of  cxercife  in  a free  open  air,  and  the  ufe  of 
Ibch  bitters  as  brace  and  ftrengthen  the  ftomach  ; 
as  the  Peruvian  bark,  gentian  root,  camomile,  hore- 
hound,  &c.  Thefe  may  be  infuled  in  water  or  wine, 
and  aglafs  of  it  drank  frequently. 


It 
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St  will  greatly  affift  the  digeftion,  and  promote  the 
cure  of  this  difeafe,  to  take,  twice  a-day  twenty  or 
thirty  drops  .of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  m a glafs  of  wine 
or  water.  The  chalybeate  wine  is  likewifc  an  excel, 
lent  medicine  in  this  cafe.  It  ftrengthens  the  lolids, 
and  powerfully  aff.fts  Nature  in  the  preparation  of 

° Agreeable  amufements,  cheerful  company,  and 
ridino- about,  are  however  preferable ,to  all  medicines 
in  this  difeafe.  For  which  reai'on,  when  the  patient 
can  afford  it,  we  would  recommend  a long  journey 
of  pleafure,  as  the  mod  likely  means  to  reftore  his 

health.  , . 

What  is  called  a fymptomatic  confumption , cannot 

be  cured  without  firft  removing  tne  difeafe  by  which 
it  is  occafioned.  Thus,  when  a confumption  pro- 
ceeds from  the  fcrophula,  or  king’s  evil,  from  the 
fcurvy,  the  afthma,  the  venereal  difeafe,  &c.  a due 
attention  muft  be  paid  to  the  malady  from  whence 
it  arifes,  and  the  regimen  and  medicine  direcle 
accordingly. 

When  exceffive  evacuations  of  any  kind  occalion 
a confumption,  they  mud  not  only  be  redrained, 
but  the  patient’s  drength  mull  be  redored  by  gentle 
exercife,  nourifhing  diet,  and  generous . cordials. 
Young  and  delicate  mothers  often  fall  into  con- 
fumptions,  by  giving  fuck  too  long.  As  loon  as 
they  perceive  their  drength  and  appetite  begin  to 
fail,  they  ought  immediately  to  wean  the  child,  or 
provide  another  nurfe,  otherwife  they  cannot  expedt  a 
cure. 

Before  we  quit  this  fubjedt,  we  would  earnedly 
recommend  it  to  all,  as  they  wifh  to  avoid  con- 
fumptions,  to  take  as  much  exercife,  without  doors, 
as  they  can,  to  avoid  unwholelome  air,  and  to  ltudy 
fobriety.  Confumptions  owe  their  prefent  increafe 


* Sec  Appendix,  Chalybeate  •w'tne. 
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not  a little  to  the  fafliion  of  fitting  up  late,  eating 
hot  fuppers,  and  fpcnding  every  evening  over  a 
bowl  of  hot  punch  or  other  ftrong  liquors.  Thefe 
liquors,  when  too  freely  ufed,  not  only  hurt  the 
tfigeftion,  and  fpoil  the  appetite,  but  heat  and 
inflame  the  blood,  and  fet  the  whole  conftitution  on 
fire. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

OF  THE  SLOW  OR  NERVOUS  FEVER. 

t 


TERVOUS  fevers  have  increafed  greatly  of 
late  years  in  this  ifland,  owing  doubtleis  to  our 
different  manner  of  living,  and  the  increafe  of  fe- 
dentary  employments ; as  they  commonly  attack 
perfons  of  a weak  relaxed  habit,  whonegled  exercife, 
eat  little  folid  food,  ftudy  hard,  or  indulge  in  fpiritu- 
ous  liquors. 


CAUSES.*- Nervous  fevers  may  be  occafioned 

by  whatever  depreffes  the  fpirits,  or  impoverifhes 
the  blood  •,  as  grief,  fear,  anxiety,  want  of  fleep, 
intenfc  thought,  living  on  poor  watery  diet,  unripe 
fruits,  cucumbers,  melons,  mufhrooms,  & c.  They 
may  likewile  be  occafioned  by  damp,  confined,  or 
unwholefome  air.  Hence  they  are  very  common  in 
rainy  feafons,  and  prove  mod  fatal  to  thofe  who  live 
in  dirty  low  houfes,  crowded  ftreets,  hofpitals,  jails, 
or  iuch -like,  places. 

Perfons  whofe  conftitutions  have  been  broken  by 
exceflive  venery,  frequent  falivations,  too  free  an  ufe 
of  purgative  medicines,  or  any  other  exceflive  evacu- 
ations, are  mod  liable  to  this  dileafe. 

Keeping  on  wet  clothes,  lying  on  the  damp 
ground,  exceflive  fatigue,  and  whatever  obftru&s 

the 
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the  perfpiration,  or  caufes  a fpafmodic  flritture  of 
the  iolids,  may  likewife  occafion  nervous  fevers. 
We  (hall  only  add,  frequent  and  great  irregularities 
in  diet.  Too  great  abflinence,  as  well  as  excefs,  is 
hurtful.  Nothing  tends  fo  much  to  preferve  the 
body  in  a found  ltate  as  a regular  diet ; nor  can  any 
thing  contribute  more  to  occafion  fevers  of  the  worft 
kind  than  its  oppofite. 

SYMPTOMS. Low  fpirits,  want  of  appe- 

tite, weaknefs,  wearinefs  after  motion,  watchtul- 
nefs,  deep  fighing,  and  dejeflion  of  mind,  are  ge- 
nerally the  forerunners  of  this  difeafe.  Thefe  are 
lucceeded  by  a quick  low  pulfe,  a dry  tongue  with- 
out any  confiderable  third,  chiilnefs  and  fluihing  in 
turns,  &c. 

After  l'ome  time  the  patient  complains  of  a gid- 
dinel's  and  pain  of  the  head,  has  a naufea,  with 
teachings  and  vomiting ; the  pulfe  is  quick,  and 
fometimes  intermitting  •,  the  urine  pale,  refembling 
dead  fmall-beer,  and  the  breathing  is  difficult,  with 
oppreffion  of  the  bread,  and  flight  alienations  of 
mind. 

If  towards  the  ninth,  tenth,  or  twelfth  day,  the 
tongue  becomes  more  moift,  with  a plentiful  fpit- 
ting,  a gentle  purging,  or  a moifture  upon  the 
fkin  i or  if  a fuppuration  happens  in  one  or  both 
ears,  or  large  puftules  break  out  about  the  lips  and 
nofe,  there  is  reafon'  to  hope  for  a favourable 
crifis. 

But  if  there  is  an  exceflive  loofenefs  or  wafting 
fweats,  with  frequent  fainting  tits  •,  if  the  tongue, 
when  put  out,  trembles  excefflvely,  and  the  extremi- 
ties feel  cold,  with  a fluttering  or  flow  creeping  pulfe  ; 
if  there  is  a ftarting  of  the  tendons,  an  almoft  total 
lofs  of  fight  and  hearing,  and  an  involuntary  clif- 
charge  by  ftool  and  urine,  there  is  great  reafon  to  fear 
that  death  is  approaching. 


REG  I- 
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REGIMEN. Ic  is  very  neceffary  in  this  difeafe 

to  keep  the  patient  cool  and  quiet.  The  leaft  motion 
would  fatigue  him,  and  will  be  apt  to  occafion  weari- 
nefs,  and  even  faintings.  His  mind  ought  not 
only  to  be  kept  ealy,  but  Toothed  and  comforted 
with  the  hopes  of  a fpeedy  recovery.  Nothing  is 
more  hurtful  in  low  fevers  of  this  kind  than  prefent- 
ing  to  the  patient’s  imagination  gloomy  or  frightful 
ideas.  Thefe  of  themfelves  often  occafion  nervous 
fevers,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  they  will  like- 
wife  aggravate  them. 

The  patient  mull  not  be  kept  too  low.  His 
ftrength  and  fpirits  ought  to  be  fupported  by  nou- 
rifhing  diet  and  generous  cordials.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  his  gruel,  panado,  or  whatever  food  he  takes, 
mull  be  mixed  with  wine  according  as  the  fymp- 
toms  may  require.  Pretty  flrong  wine-whey,  or 
fmall  negus  Sharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or 
lemon,  will  be  proper  for  his  ordinary  drink.  Muf- 
tard-whey  is  likewife  a very  proper  drink  in  this 
fever,  and  may  be  rendered  an  excellent  cordial 
medicine  by  the  addition  of  a proper  quantity  of 
white-wine*. 

Wine  in  this  difeafe,  if  it  could  be  obtained 
genuine,  is  almolt  the  only  medicine  that  would 
be  neceffary.  Good  wine  poffeffcs  all  the  virtues  of 
the  cordial  medicines,  while  it  is  free  from  many 
of  their  bad  qualities.  I fay  good  wine ; for  how- 
ever common  this  article  of.  luxury  is  now  become, 
it  is  rarely  to  be  obtained  genuine,  efpecially  by  the 
poor,  who  are  obliged  to  purchafe  it  in  lmall  quanti- 
ties. 

I have  often  fecn  patients  in  low  nervous  fevers 
where  the  pulfe  could  hardly  be  felt,  with  a con- 
llant  delirium,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  and  al- 
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moll  every  other  mortal  fymptom,  recover  by  ufing 
in  whey,  gruel,  and  negus,  a bottle  or  two  of  ftrong 
wine  every  day.  Good  old  lound  claret  is  the  befl, 
and  may  be  made  into  negus,  or  given  by  itfelf,  as 
circumllances  require. 

In  a word,  the  great  aim  in  this  difeafe  is  to  fup- 
port  the  patient’s  ftrength,  by  giving  him  frequently 
lmall  quantities  of  the  above,  or  other  drinks  of  a 
warm  and  cordial  nature.  He  is  not  however 
to  be  overheated  either  with  liquor  or  clothes; 
and  his  food  ought  to  be  light,  and  given  in  lmall 
quantities. 

MEDICINE. Where  a naufea,  load,  ard 

ficknefs  at  ftomach,  prevail  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fever,  it  will  be  neceEary  to  give  the  patient  a gentle 
vomit.  Fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  ipecacuanha 
in  fine  powder,  or  a few  fpoonsfuls  of  the  vomiting 
julep*,  will  generally  anlwer  this  purpofe  very  well. 
This  may  be  repeated  any  time  before  th$  third  or 
fourth  day,  if  the  above  lymptoms  continue.  Vo- 
mits not  only  clean  the  fiomach,  but,  by  the  ge- 
neral fhock  which  they  give,  promote  the  perlpi ra- 
tion, and  have  many  other  excellent  effedts  in  How- 
fevers,  where  there  are  no  figns  of  inflammation,  and 
nature  wants  roufing. 

Such  as  dare  not  venture  upon  a vomit  may  clean 
the  bowels  by  a fmall  dofe  of  Turkey  rhubarb,  or  an 
infufion  of  lenna  and  manna. 

In  all  fevers,  the  great  point  is  to  regulate  the 
fymptoms,  fo  as  to  prevent  them  from  going  to  ei- 
ther extreme.  Thus,  in  fevers  of  the  inflammatory 
kind,  where  the  force  of  the  circulation  is  too  great, 
or  the  blood  denfe,  and  the  fibres  too  rigid, 
bleeding  and  other  evacuations  are  neceflary.  But 
in  nervous  fevers,  where  nature  flags,  where  the 
blood  is  vapid  and  poor,  and  the  lolids  relaxed. 


* See  Appendix,  Vomiting  Julep. 
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the  lancet  mult  be  fpared,  and  wine,  with  other  Cor- 
dials, plentifully  adminiltered. 

It  is  the  more  necelfary  to  caution  people  againft 
N bleeding  in  this  difeafe,  as  there  is  generally  at  the 
beginning  an  tiniverfal  ftri&ure  upon  the  veffels, 
and  fometimes  an  opprelfon  and  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, which  fuggeft  the  idea  of  a plethora,  or  too 
great  a quantity  of  blood.  I have  known  even  fome 
of  the  faculty  deceived  by  their  own  feelings  in  this 
refpect,  1 0 far  as  to  infill  upon  being  bled,  when  it 
was  evident  from  the  ccnfequences  that  the  operation 
was  improper. 

Though  bleeding  is  generally  improper  in  this 
dileafe,  yet  bliftering  is  highly  necelfary.  Blifter- 
ing-plafters  may  be  applied  at  all  times  of  the  fever 
with  great  advantage.  If  the  patient  is  delirious 
he  ought  to  be  bliftered  on  the  neck  or  head,  and 
it  will  be  the  fafeft  courfe,  when  the  inlenfibility 
continues,  as  foon  as  the  difeharge  occafioned  by 
one  blillering-plafier  abates  to  apply  another  to 
fome  other  part  of  the  body,  and  by  that  means 
keep  up  a continual  fuccelfion  of  them  till  he  be  out 
of  danger. 

I have  been  more  fenfible  of  the  advantage  ol 
bliftering  in  this  than  in  any  other  difeafe.  Blifter- 
ing-piafters  not  only  ftimulate  the  folids  to  adlion, 
but  likewife  occafion  a continual  difeharge,  which 
may  In  fome  meafure  fupply  the  want  of'  critical 
evacuations,  which  feldom  happen  in  this  kind  of 
fever.  They  are  moft  proper,  however,  either  to- 
wards the  beginning,  or  after  fome  degree  of  fttipor 
has  come  on,  in  which  laft  caie  it  will  always  be 
proper  to  bliller  the  head. 

If  the  patient  is  coftive  jhrough  the  courle  of  thfe 
difeafe  it  will  be  necelfary  to  procure  a llool,  by 
giving  him  every  other  day  a clyfter  of  milk  and 
water,  with  a little  lugar,  to  which  may  be  added 
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a fpoonful  of  common  fait*  if  the  above  does  not 
operate. 

Should  a violent  loofenefs  come  on,  it  may  be 
checked  by  fmall  quantities  of  Venice  treacle,  or 
giving  the  patient  for  his  ordinary  drink  the  white 
decottion 

A miliary  eruption  fometimes  breaks  out  about  the 
ninth  or  tenth  day.  As  eruptions  are  often  critic 
cal,  great  care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  retard  Na- 
ture’s operation  in  this  particular.  The  eruption 
ought  neither  to  be  checked  by  bleeding  nor  other 
evacuation',  nor  pufhed  out  by  a hot  regimen ; but 
the  patient  thould  be  fupported  by  gentle  cordials,  as 
wine-whey,  fmall  negus,  lago-gruel  with  a little  wine 
in  it,  and  fuch  like.  He  ought  not  to  be  kept  too 
warm  ; yet  a kindly  breathing  fweat  fhould  by  no 
means  be  checked. 

Though  bliftering  and  the  ufe  of  cordial  liquors 
are  the  chief  things  to  be  depended  on  in  this  kind 
of  fever;  yet  for  thofe  who  may  chufe  to  ufe  them,  we 
fhall  mention  one  or  two  of  the  forms  of  medicine 
which  are  commonly  pefcribed  in  it  ■f. 

In  delperate  cafes,  where  the  hiccup  and  ftarting  of 
the  tendons  have  already  come  on,  we  have  fometimes 
feen  extraordinary  ettedls  from  large  dofes  of  mufk 
frequently  repeated.  Mufk  is  doubtlefs  an  antifpaf- 
rnodic,  and  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  a fcruple 
three  or  tour  times  a day,  or  oftener  if  neceffary, 

* See  Appendix,  White  DecoBlon. 

f When  the  patient  is  low,  ten  grains  of  Virginian  fnake-root 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  contrayerva-root,  with  live  grains  of 
Ruffian  caflor,  all  in  tine  powder,  may  be  made  into  a bolus  with 
a little  of  the  cordial  confeftion  of  fyrup  of  faffron.  One  of  thefe 
may  be  taken  every  four  or  five  hours. 

The  following  powder  may  be  ufed  with  the  fame  intention : 
Take  wild  Valerian-root  in  powder  one  fcruple,  faffron  and  callor 
each  four  grains.  Mix  thefe  by  rubbing  them  together  in  a 
mortar,  and  give  one  in  a cup  of  wine-whey,  three  or  four  timc.9 
a-day. 
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Sometimes  it  may  be  proper  to  add  to  the  mufk  a fc.7" 
grains  of  camphire,  and  fait  of  hartfhorn,  as  thefe 
tend  to  promote  perfpiration  and  the  difcharge  of 
urine.  Thus  fifteen  grains  of  mufk,  with  three  grains 
of  camphire,  and  fix  grains  of  fait  of  hartfhorn,  may 
be  made  into  a bolus  with  a little  fyrup,  and  given  as 
above. 

If  the  fever'  fhoukl  happen  to  intermit,  which 
it  frequently  does  towards  the  decline,  or  if  the 
patient’s  ftrength  fhould  be  wafted  with  colliqua- 
tive fweats,  &c.  it  will  be  neceftary  to  give  him  the 
Peruvian  bark.  Half  a drachm,  or  a whole  drachm, 
if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it,  of  the  bark  in  fine 
powder,  may  be  given  four  or  five  times  a-day  in 
a glafs  of  red  port  or  claret.  Should  the  bark  in 
fubftance  not  fit  eafy  on  the  ftomach,  an  ounce- 
of  it  in  powder  may  be  infufed  in  a bottle  of  Lifbon 
or  Rhenifn  wine  for  two  or  three  days,  after- 
wards it  may  be  (trained,  and  a glafs  of  it  taken 
frequently  *. 

Some  give  the  bark  in  this  and  other  feversr 
where  there  are  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  remiffion  or  intermiflion  of 
the  fever.  How  far  future  obfervations  may  tend  to 
e-ftabiifb  this  practice,  we  will  not  pretend  to  lay ; 
but  we  have  realon  to  believe  that  the  bark  is  a very 
univcrfal  febrifuge,  and  that  k may  be  adminiftered 
with  advantage  in  molt  fevers  where  bleeding  is  not 
neceftary,  or  where  there  are  no  fymptoms  ol  topical 
inflammation. 

* The  bark  may  likewife  be  very  properly  adminiilered,  along 
with  other  cordials,  in  the  following  manner : Take  an  ounce  of 
Peruvian  bark,  orange-peel  half  an  ounce,  Virginian  fnake-roct 
two  drachms,  faffron  one  drachm.  Let  all  of  them  be  powdered, 
and  infufed  in  an  Engliih  pint  of  the  belt  brandy  for  three  cr  four 
days.  Afterwards  the  liquor  may  be  llraincd,  and  two  tea-fpoon- 
ftils  of  it  given  three  or  four  times  a-day  in  a glafs  of  fmail  wine  or 
negus. 
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CHAP.  XX. 

OF  THE  MALIGNANT,  PUTRID  OR 
SPOTTED  FEVER. 

THIS  may  be  called  the  pejlilential  fever  of  Eu- 
rope, as  in  many  of  its  fymptoms  it  bears  a 
great  refemblance  to  that  dreadful  difeale  the  plague. 
Perfons  of  a lax  habit,  a melancholy  disposition,  and 
thofe  whole  vigour  has  been  wafted  by  long  failing, 
watching,  hard  labour,  exceftive  veneiy,  frequent  fali- 
vations,  &c.  are  moft  liable  to  it. 

CAUSES. This  fever  is  occafioned  by  foul  air, 

from  a number  of  people  being  confined  in  a narrow 
place,  not  properly  ventilated : from  putrid  animal 
and  vegetable  effluvia,  &c.  Hence  it  prevails  in 
camps,  jails,  hofpitals  and  infirmaries,  especially 
where  fuch  places  are  too  much  crowded,  and  clean- 
linefs  is  negle&ed.  ” 

A clofe  constitution  of  the  air,  with  long  rainy  or 
foggy  weather,  likewife  occafions  putrid  fevers.  1 hey 
often  fucceed  great  inundations  in  low  and  marfhy 
countries,  efpecially  when  thefe  are  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed by  a hot  and  fultry  feafon. 

Living  too  much  upon  animal  food,  without  a pro- 
per mixture  of  vegetables,  or  eating  filli  or  fielh  that 
has  been  kept  too  long,  are  likewile  apt  to  occafion 
this  kind  of  fever.  Hence  failors  on  long  voyages, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  befieged  cities,  are  very  often 
vifited  with  putrid  fevers. 

Corn  that  has  been  greatly  damaged  by  rainy 
feafons,  or  long  keeping,  and  water  which  has  become 
putrid  by  Stagnation,  &c.  may  likewife  occafion  this 
fever. 
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Dead  carcafes  tainting  the  air,  efpccially  in  hot 
fealons,  are  very  apt  to  occafion  putrid  difeafes. 
Hence  this  kind  of  fever  often  prevails  in  countries 
which  are  the  feenes  of  war  and  bloodfhed.  '1  s 
fhews  the  propriety  of  removing  bury mg-greunbs, 
llaughter-houfes,  &c.  at  a proper  diftance  from  great 
towns. 

"Want  of  cleanlinefs  is  a very  general  caufe  of  pu- 
trid fevers.  Hence  they  prevail  amongft  the  poor 
inhabitants  of  large  towns,  who  breathe  a confined 
unwholelome  air,  and  neglect  cleanlinefs.  Such  me- 
chanics as  carry  on  dirty  employments,  and  are  con- 
itantly  confined  within  doors,  are  likewiie  very  liable 
to  this  difeafe. 

We  fhall  only  add,  that  putrid,  malignant,  or  fpot- 
ted  fevers,  are  highly  infc&ious,  and  arc  therefore 
often  communicated  by  contagion.  For  which  rca- 
fon  all  perfons  ought  to  keep  at  a diftance  from  thofe 
affected  with  fuch  difeales,  unlefs  their  attendance  is 
abfolutely  receffary. 

SYMPTOMS. — The  malignant  fever  is  gener 
rally  preceded  by  a remarkable  weaknefs  or  lofs 
of  ftrength,  without  any  apparent  caufe.  This  is 
fometimes  fo  great,  that  the  patient  can  fcarce 
walk,  or  even  fit  upright,  without  being  in  danger 
of  fainting  away.  His  mind  too  is  greatly  de- 
je&ed  ; he  fighs,  and  is  full  of  dreadful  appre- 
henfions. 

There  is  a naufea,  and  fometimes  a vomiting 
of  bile  •,  a violent  pain  of  the  head,  with  a ltrong 
puliation  or  throbbing  of  the  temporal  arteries  tire 
eyes  often  appear  red  and  inflamed,  with  a pain 
at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit;  there  is  a noife  in  the 
ears,  the  breathing  is  labourious,  and  often  inter- 
rupted with  a figh  ; the  patient  complains  of  a pain 
about  the  region  of  the  flomach,  and  in  his  back  and 
loins ; his  tongue  is  at  firft  white,  but  afterwards  it 
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appears  block  and  chaped and  his  teeth  are 
covered  with  a black  cruft..  He  fometimes  pafifes 
worms  both  upwards  and  downwards,  is  a deeded 
with  tremors  or  fhaking,  and  often  becomes  de- 
lirious. , . , 

If  blood  is  let,  it.  appears  diflolved,  or  with  a very 

fmall  degree  of  cohefion,  and  loon  becomes  putrid-, 
the  ftools  fmell  extremely  feetid,  and  /are  fo  me  times 
of  a greenifh,  black,  or  reddilh  caft.  Spots  of  a pale 
purple,  dun,  or  black  colour,  often  appear  upon  the 
fkin,  and  fometimes  there  are  violent  hemorrhages 
or  difeharges  of  blood  from  the  mouth,  eyes,  note, 
&c. 

Putrid  fevers  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  inflam- 
matory, by  the  fmallnefs  of  the  pulfe,  the  great  dejec- 
tion of  mind,  the  diflfolved  ftate  of  the  blood,  the 
petechias,  or  purple  fpots,  and  the  putrid  fmell  of  the 
excrements.  They  may  likewife  be  diftinguifhed  from 
the  low  or  nervous  fever,  by  the  heat  and  thirft  being 
greater,  the  urine  of  a higher  colour,  and  the  lol's  of 
ftrength,  deje&ion  of  mind,  and  all  the  other  lymp- 
toms  more  violent. 

It  fometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  inflam- 
matory, nervous,  and  putrid  fymptoms  are  lo  blend- 
ed together,  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to  deter- 
mine to  which  clafs  the  fever  belongs.  In  this  cafe 
the  greateft  caution  and  fkill  are  requifice.  Attention 
muft  be  paid  to  thole  fymptoms  which  are  moft  pre- 
valent, and  both  the  regimen  and  medicines  adapted 
to  them. 

Inflammatory  and  nervous  fevers  may  be  converted 
into  malignant  and  putrid,  by  too  hot  a regimen  or 
improper  medicines. 

The  duration  of  putrid  fevers  is  extremely  uncer- 
tain ; fometimes  they  terminate  between  the  feventh 
and  fourteenth  day,  and  at  other  times  they  are  pro- 
longed for  five  or  fix  weeks.  Their  duration  depends 
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greatly  upon  the  conftitution  of  the  patient,  and  the 
manner  of  treating  the  difeafe. 

The  moft  favourable  fymptoms  are,  a gentle  loofe- 
nefs  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  with  a warm  mild 
fweat.  Thefe,  when  continued  for  a confiderable 
time,  often  carry  off  the  fever,  and  fhould  never  be 
imprudently  flopped.  Small  miliary  puflules  appear- 
ing between  the  petechise  or  purple  fpots  are  likewife 
favourable,  as  alfo  hot  fcabby  eruptions  about  the 
mouth  and  nofe.  It  is  a good  fign  when  the  pulfe 
rifes  upon  the  ufe  of  wine,  or  other  cordials,  and  the 
nervous  fymptoms  abate;  deafnefs  coming  on  towards 
the  decline  of  the  fever,  is  likewife  often  a favourable 
fymptom  as  are  abfceffes  in  the  groin  or  parotid 
glands. 

Among  the  unfavourable  fymptoms  may  be  reckon- 
ed an  exceffive  loofenefs,  with  a hard  fwelled  belly ; 
large  black  or  livid  blotches  breaking  out  upon  the 
Jfkin ; apthae  in  the  mouth;  cold  clammy' lweats ; 
blindnefs ; change  of  the  voice  ; a wild  Haring  of 
the  eyes;  difficulty  of  fwallowing;  inability  to  put 
out  the  tongue;  and  a conftant  inclination  to 
uncover  the  breaft.  When  the  fweat  and  faliva 
are  tinged  wirh  blood,  and  the  urine  is  black,  or 
depofits  a black  footy  fediment,  the  patient  is  in  great 
danger.  Starting  of  the  tendons,  and  foetid,  icho- 
rous, involuntary  flools,  attended  with  coldnefs 
of  the  extremities,  are  generally  the  forerunners  of 
death. 

REGIMEN.— In  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe 
we  ought  to  endeavour  as  far  as  poffible  to  coun- 
teratt  the  putrid  tendency  of  the  humours ; to 
fupport  the  patient’s  ftrength  and  fpirits ; and  to 
affifl  Nature  in  expelling  the  caufe  of  this  difeafe, 

* Deafnefs  is  not  always  a favourable  fymptom  in  this  Gilcafc. 
Perhaps  it  is  only  fo  when  occafioncd  by  ablccffes  formed  within 
the  ears. 
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fey  gently  promoting  perfpiration  and  the  o;..ier  eva- 
cuations . , r r 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  putrid  fevers  are  often 

occafioned  by  unwholcfome  air,  and  ot  courje  they 
muft  be  aggravated  by  it.  _ Care  fliouid  therefore 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  air  from  ftagnating  in 
the  patient’s  chamber,  to  keep  it  cool,  and  renew 
it  frequently,  by  opening  the  doors  or  windows 
of  iome  adjacent  apartment.  The  breath  and  per- 
fpiration of  perfjns  in  perfedl  health  foon  render 
the  air  of  a fmall  apartment  noxious  •,  but  this 
will  fooner  happen  from  the  perfpiration  and  breath 
of  a perfon  whofe  whole  mafs  of  humours  are  in  a 
putrid  ftate. 

Befides  the  frequent  admiflion  of  frelh  sur,  we 
would*;  recommend  the  life  of  vinegar,  verjuice, 
juice  of  lemon,  Seville  orange,  or  any  kind  of 
vegetable  acid  that  can  be  mo  ft  readny  obtained. 
Thefe  ought  frequently  to  be  fprinklcd  upon  the 
floor,  the  bed,  and  every  part  of  the  room.  They 
may  alfo  be  evaporated  with  a hot  iron,  or  by 
boiling,  &c.  The  frefh  fid  ns  of  lemons  or  oranges 
ouoht°  like  wife  to  be  laid  in  different  parts  of  the 
ro<?m,  and  they  fhould  be  frequently  held  to  the 
patient’s  nofe.  The  ufe  of  acids  in  this  manner' 
would  not  only  prove  very  rcfrefhing  to  the  pa- 
tient, but  would  likewife  tend  to  prevent  the  in- 
fettion  from  fpreading  among  thofe  who  attend  him. 
Strong  fcented  herbs,  as  rue,  tanfy,  rofemary,  worm- 
wood, &c.  may  likewife  be  laid  in  different  parts  of 
the  houle,  and  fmelled  to  by  thofe  who  go  pear  the 
patient. 

The  patient  muft  not  only  be  kept  cool,  but  like- 
wife quiet  and  eafy.  The  leaft  noiie  will  affect  his 
head,  and  the  fmalleft  fatigue  will  be  apt  to  make 
him  faint.  * . 

Few  things  are  of  greater  importance  in  this  dif- 
eufe  than  acids,  which  ought  to  be  mixed  with  all 
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the  patient’s  food  as  well  as  drink.  Orange,  le- 
mon, or  vinegar-whey,  are  all  very  proper,  and 
may  be  drank  by  turns,  according  to  the  patient’s 
inclination.  They  may  be  rendered  cordial  by  the 
addition  of  wine  in  fuch  quantity  as  the  patient’s 
ftrength  feems  to  require.  When  he  is  very  low,  he 
may  drink  negus,  with  only  one  half  water,  and 
fharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon.  In 
fome  cafes  a glals  of  wine  may  now  and  then  be 
allowed.  The  molt  proper  wine  is  Rhenifh  ; but 
if  the  body  be  open,  red  port  or  claret  is  to  be 
preferred. 

When  the  body  is  bound,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the 
cream  of  tartar  may  be  put  into  a cup  of  the  patient’s 
drink,  as  there  is  occafion  •,  or  he  may  drink  a decoc- 
tion of  tamarinds,  which  will  both  quench  his  thirft, 
and  promote  a difrharge  by  ftool. 

If  camomile-tea  will  fit  upon  his  ftomach,  it  is  a 
very  proper  drink  in  this  difeafe.  It  may  be  fharpen- 
ed by  adding  to  every  cup  of  the  tea  ten  or  fifteen 
drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol. 

The  food  muft  be  light,  as  panado  or  groat-gruel, 
to  which  a little  wine  may  be  added,  if  the  patient  be 
weak  and  low ; and  they  ought  all  to  be  fharpened 
with  the  juice  of  orange,  the  jelly  of  currants,  or  the 
like.  The  patient  ought  likewife  to  eat  freely  of  ripe 
fruits,  as  roafted  apples,  currant  or  goolberry  tarts, 
preferved  cherries,  or  plums,  &c. 

Taking  a little  food  or  drink  frequently,  not  only 
fupports  the  fpirits,  but  countera&s  the  putrid  ten- 
dency of  the  humours ; for  which  realon  the  patient 
ought  frequently  to  be  lipping  fmall  quantities  of 
fome  of  the  acid  liquors  mentioned  above,  or  any 
that  may  be  more  agreeable  to  his  palate,  or  more 
readily  obtained. 

If  he  is  delirious,  his  feet  and  hands  ought  to  be 
frequently  fomented  with  a ftrong  intufion  of  camo- 
mile flowers.  This,  or  an  infufion  of  the  bark,  to 
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fuch  as  can  afford  it,  cannot  fail  to  have  a good 
effed  Fomentations  of  this  kind  not  only  relieve 
the  head,  by  relaxing  the  veffels  in  the  extremities, 
but  as  their  contents  are  abforbed,  and  taken  into 
the  iyftem,  they  may  affift  in  preventing  the  putrel- 
cency  of  the  humours. 

MEDICINE. If  a vomit  be  given  at  the 

beginning  of  this  fever,  it  will  hardly  fail  to  have 
a good  effect ; but  if  the  fever  has  gone  on  for  fome 
days,  and  the  fymptoms  are  violent,  vomits  are 
not  quite  fo  fafe.  The  body  however  is  always 
to  be  kept  gently  open  by  clvfters,  or  mild  laxative 
medicines. 

Bleeding  is  feldom  neceffary  in  putrid  fevers.  If 
there  be  figns  of  an  inflammation,  it  may  lbmetimes 
be  permitted  at  the  firft  oniet ; but  the  repetition  of  ic 
generally  proves  hurtful. 

Bliftering  plafters  are  never  to  be  ufed  unlefs  in 
the  greateft  extremities.  If  the  petechiae  or  fpots 
fhould  fuddenly  difappear,  the  patient’s  pulfe  fink 
remarkably,  and  a delirium,  with  other  bad  lymp- 
toms,  come  on,  bliftering  may  be  permitted.  In 
this  cafe  the  bliftering  plafters  are  to  be  applied  to 
the  head,  and  infide  of  the  legs  or  thighs.  But  as 
they  are  fometimes  apt  to  occafion  a gangrene,  we 
would  rather  recommend  warm  cataplafms  or  poul- 
tices of  muftard  and  vinegar  to  be  applied  to  the 
feet,  having  recourfe  to  blifters  only  in  the  utmoft 
extremities. 

It  is  common  in  the  beginning  of  this  fever  to  give 
the  emetic  tartar  in  fmall  dofes,  repeated  every 
fecond  or  third  hour,  till  it  fHall  either  vomit,  purge, 
or  throw  the  patient  into  a lweat.  This  practice  is 
very  proper,  provided  it  be  not  pulhed  fo  far  as  to 
weaken  the  patient. 

A very  ridiculous  notion  has  long  prevailed  of 
expelling  the  poilonous  matter  of  malignant  dif- 
eafes  by  triffling  dofes  of  cordial  or  alexipharmic 

medi- 
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medicines.  In'  confequence  of  this  notion,  the 
contrayerva-root,  the  cordial  confeclion,  the  mi- 
ihridate,  &c.  have  been  extolled  as  infallible  ren-e- 
dies.  There  is  reafon  however  to  believe,  that 
thele  feldom  do  much  good.  Where  cordials  are 
necefiary,  we  know  none  that  is  fuperior  to  good 
wine ; and,  therefore  again  recommend  it  both  as 
the  fafeft  and  bed.  Wine,  with  acids  and  anti- 
septics, are  the  only  things  to  be  relied  on  in  the  cure 
of  malignant  fevers. 

In  the  moil  dangerous  fpecies  of  this  difeafe, 
when  it  is  attended  with  purple,  livid,  or  black 
fpots,  the  Peruvian  bark  mud  be  adminidered.  I 
have  fetn  it,  when  joined  with  acids,  prove  fuc- 
cefsful,  even  in  cafes  where  the  petechiae  had  the 
mod  threatening  afpect.  But  to  anfwer  this  purpofe 
it  mud  not  only  be  given  in  large  doles,  but  duly  per- 
-lifted  in. 

The  bed  method  of  adminidering  the  bark  is 
'certainly  in  fubdance.  An  ounce  of  it  in  powder 
may  be  mixed  with  half  an  Englifh  pint  of  water, 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  red  wine,  and  fharpened 
with  the  elixir  or  the  fpirit  of  vitriol,  which  will  both 
make  it  fit  eafier  on  the  domach,  and  render  it  more 
beneficial.  Two  or  three  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of 
lemon  may  be  added,  and  two  table-fpoopfuls  of  tire 
mixture  taken  every  two  hours,  or  oftener,  if  the 
domach  is  able  to  bear  it. 

Thofe  who  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubdance  may 
infufe  it  in  wine,  as  recommended  in  the  preceding 
difeafe. 

If  there  be  a violent  loofenefs,  the  bark  mud  be 
boiled  in  red  wine  with  a little  cinnamon,  and  fharp- 
ened  with  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  as  above.  Nothing 
can  be  more  beneficial  in  this  kind  of  loofenefs  than 
plenty  of  acids,  and  fuch  things  as  promote  a gentle 
perfpiration. 


If 
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If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  vomiting,  a dram 
of  the  fait  of  wormwood,  diffolved  in  an  ounce  and 
half  of  frelh  lemon  juice,  and  made  into  a draught 
with  an  ounce  of  fimple  cinnamon  water,  and  a bit 
of  i'ugar,  may  be  given  and  repeated  as  often  as  it  is 

"Towellings  of  the  glands  appear,  their  fuppura- 
tion  is  to  be  promoted  by  the  application  of  poul- 
tices, ripening  cataplafms,  &c.  And  as  loon  as  there  is 
anv  appearance  of  matter  in  them,  they  ought  to  be 
laid  open  and  the  poultices  continued. 

I have  known  large  ulcerous  fores  break  out  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  in  the  decline  of  this 
fever  of  a livid  gangrenous  appearance,  and  a molt 
putrid  cadaverous  fmell.  Tnele  gradually  healed, 
and  the  patient  recovered,  by  the  plentiful  ule  of 
Peruvian  bark  and  wine,  (happened  with  the  (pints  ot 

vitriol.  „ , , 

For  preventing  putrid  fevers  we  would  recom- 
mend a ftri£t  regard  to  cleanlinefs  ; a dry  fit  nation  » 
fufficent  exercife  in  the  open  air  *,  whole lo me  food, 
and  a moderate  ufe  of  generous  liquors.  Medion 
ouaht  above  all  things  to  be  avoided.  No  confu- 
tation is  proof  againft  it.  I have  known  perlons 
feized  with  a putrid  fever,  by  only  making  a fingle 
vifit  to  a patient  in  it ; others  have  caught  it  by 
lodging  for  one  night  in  a town  where  it  prevailed  ; 
and°  iome  by  attending  the  funerals  of  luch  as  died 
pf  it*. 


* The  late  Sir  John  Pringle  exprefTed  a concern  left  thefe 
cautions  fhould  prevent  people  from  attending  their  fiiends  or 
relations  when  affti&ed  with  putrid  fevers.  I told  him  1 meant 
only  to  difcourage  unneceftary  attendance,  and  mentioned  a 

number  of  inftances  where  putrid  fevers  had  proved  fatal  to  per- 

fons,  who  were  rather  hurtful  than  beneficial  to  the  fick.  1 ms 
fagacious  phyfician  agreed  with  me,  in  thinking  that  a good  doctor 
and  a careful  nutfe  were  the  only  neceflary  attendants  ; and  that  all 
others  not  only  endangered  themfelves,  but  generally,  by  their 
folicitude  and  ill-dircftcd  care,  hurt  the  fick. 

When 
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When  a putrid  fever  feizes  any  perfon  in  a family, 
the  greatell  attention  is  neceffary  to  prevent  the  dif- 
eafe  from  fpreading.  The  Tick  ought  to  be  placed  in 
a large  apartment,  as  remote  from  the  relt  of  the 
family  as  poffible ; he  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  ex- 
tremely clean,  and  fhould  have  frefh  air  frequently 
let  into  his  chamber ; whatever  comes  from  him  fhould 
be  immediately  removed,  his  linen  fnould  be  frequent- 
ly changed,  and  thofe  in  health  ought  to  avoid  all 
unneceffary  communication  with  him. 

Any  one  who  is  apprehenfive  of  having  caught 
the  infe&ion,  ought  immediately  to  take  a vomit,  and 
to  work  it  off  by  drinking  plentifully  of  camomile 
tea.  This  may  be  repeated  in  a day  or  two,  if  the 
apprehenfions  ftill  continue,  or  any  unfavourable 
fymptoms  appear. 

The  perfon  ought  likewife  to  take  an  infufion  of 
the  bark  and  camomile  flowers  for  his  ordinary  drink  ; 
and  before  he  goes  to  bed,  he  may  drink  an  Englifh 
pint  of  pretty  throng  negus,  or  a few  glaffes  of  gene- 
rous wine.  I have  been  frequently  obliged  to  follow 
this  courfe  when  malignant  fevers  prevailed,  and 
have  likewife  recommended  it  to  others  with  conftant 
fuccefs. 

People  generally  fly  to  bleeding  and  purging  as 
antidotes  againft  infection ; but  theie  are  fo  far  from 
fecuring  them,  that  they  often,  by  debilitating  the 
body,  increafe  the  danger. 

Thofe  who  wait  upon  the  flek  in  putrid  fevers, 
ought  always  to  have  a piece  of  lpunge  or  a hand- 
kerchief dipt  in  vinegar,  or  juice  of  lemon,  to  fmell 
to  while  near  the  patient.  They  ought  likewife  to 
wafli  their  hands,  and,  if  poflible,  to  change  their 
clothes,  before  they  go  into  company. 
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CHAP.  XXI. 

OF  THE  MILIARY  FEVER. 

THIS  fever  takes  its  name  from  the  frnall  puftules 
or  bladders  which  appear  on  the  (kin,  refem- 
blinj,  in  fhape  and  fize,  the  leeds  of  millet.  The 
puftules  are  either  red  or  white,  and  iometimes  both 
are  mixed  together. 

The  whole  body  is  fometimes  covered  with  pul- 
tules;  but  they  are  generally  more  numerous  where 
the  fweat  is  moft  abundant,  as  on  the  breaft,  the 
back  &c.  A gentle  fweat,  or  moifture  on  the  fkin, 
greatly  promotes  the  eruption  ; but  when  the  fkin 
is  dry,  the  eruption  is  both  more  painful  and  dan- 

gerous.  ... 

Sometimes  this  is  a primary  difeafe  ; but  it  is  much 
oftener  only  a fymptom  of  fome  other  malady,  as  the 
fmall-pox,  meaftes,  ardent,  putrid,  or  nervous  fever, 
&c.  In  all  theie  cafes  it  is  generally  the  effeCt  of  too 
hot  a regimen  or  medicines. 

The  miliary  fever  chiefly  attacks  the  idle  and  the 
phlegmatic,  or  perfons  of  a relaxed  habit.  1 he 
young  and  the  aged  are  more  liable  to  it  than  thofe 
in  the  vigour  and  prime  of  life.  It  is  likewife  more 
incident  to  women  than  men,  efpecially  the  delicate 
and  the  indolent,  who,  neglecting  exercile,  keep 
continually  within  doors,  and  live  upon  weak  watery 
diet.  Such  females  are  extremely  liable  to  be  feized 
with  this  difeafe  in  childbed,  and  often  loofe  their 
lives  by  it. 

CAUSES. The  miliary  fever  is  fometimes 

occafioned  by  violent  paflions  or  affections  of  the 
mind;  as  exceflive  grief,  anxietv,  thoughtfulnTs, 
&c.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  bv  excetfUe 
watching,  great  evacuations,  a weak  watery  diet, 

rainy 
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rainy  feafons,  eating  too  freely  of  cold,  crude,  unripe 
fruits,  as  plums,  cherries,  cucumbers,  melons,  &c. 
Impure  waters,  or  provifions  which  have  been  fpoiled 
by  rainy  feafons,  long  keeping,  &c.  may  likewife 
caufe  miliary  fevers.  They  may  alfo  be  occ'afioned 
by  the  ftoppage  of  any  cuftomary  evacuation,  as 
iflues,  fetons,  ulcers,  the  bleeding  piles  in  men,  or 
the  menftrual  flux  in  women,  &c. 

This  difeafe  in  childbed-women  is  fometimes  the 
effeft  of  great  coftivenefs  during  pregnancy;  it  may 
likewife  be  occafioned  by  their  exceffive  life  of  green 
traffi,  and  other  unwholefome  things,  in  which 
pregnant  women  are  too  apt  to  indulge.  But  its 
molt  general  caufe  is  indolence.  Such  women  as 
lead  a fedentary  life,  efpecially  during  pregnancy, 
and  at  the  fame  time  live  grofsly,  can  hardly  efcape 
this  difeafe  in  childbed.  Hence  it  proves  extremely 
fatal  to  women  of  falhion,  and  likewife  to  thofe 
women  in  manufacturing  towns,  who,  in  order  to 
aflilt  their  hufbands,  fit  clofe  within  doors  for  almolt 
the  whole  of  their  time.  But  among  women  who 
are  aCtive  and  laborious,  who  live  in  the  country,  and 
take  fufficient  exercife  without  doors,  this  difeafe  is 
very  little  known. 

SYMPTOMS. When  this  is  a primary  dif- 

eafe, it  makes  its  attack,  like  moft  other  eruptive 
fevers,  with  a flight  fhivering,  which  is  fucceeded 
by  heat,  lofs  of  ftrength,  faintifhnefs,  fighing,  a 
low  quick  pulle,  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  greac 
anxiety  and  oppreffion  of  the  breafl.  The  patient 
is  reftlefs,  and  fometimes  delirious ; the  tongue  ap- 
pears white,  and  the  hands  fliake,  with  often  a burn- 
ing heat  in  the  palms  ; and  in  childbed-women  the 
milk  generally  goes  away,  and  the  other  difcharges 
flop. 

The  patient  feels  an  itching  or  pricking  pain  ar.-» 
der  the  Ikin,  after  which  innumerable  fmail  puflules 
of  a red  or  white  colour  begin  to  appear.  Upon 

thi« 
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this  the  fymptoms  generally  abate,  the  pulfe  becomes^ 
more  full  and  foft,  the  fkin  grows  moifter,  and  the 
fweat,  as  the  difeafe  advances,  begins  to  have  a pe- 
culiar foetid  fmell ; the  great  load  on  the  breafl,  and 
oppreflion  of  the  fpirits,  generally  go  off,  and  the 
cuflotnary  evacuations  gradually  return.  Aoout  the 
fixth  or  leventh  day  from  the  eruption,  the  puflules 
begin  to  dry  and  fall  off,  which  occafions  a very 
difagreeable  itching  in  the  fkin. 

It  is  impoflible  to  afcertain  the  exatt  time  when  the 
puflules  will  either  appear  or  go  off.  They  generally 
come  out  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  when  the  erup- 
tion is  critical  •,  bur,  when  fymptomatical,  they  may 
appear  at  any  time  of  the  difeafe. 

Sometimes  the  puflules  appear  and  vanifh  by  turns. 
When  that  is  the  cafe,  there  is  always  danger  •,  but 
when  they  go  in  all  of  a hidden,  and  do  not  appear 
again,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

In  child  bed-women  the  puflules  are  commonly  at 
firll  filled  with  clear  waiter,  afterwards  they  grow  yel~ 
lowifh.  Sometimes  they  are  interfperfed  with  puflules' 
of  a red  colour.  When  thefe  only  appear  the  difeafe 
goes  by  the  name  of  a rajJo. 

REGIMEN. In  all  eruptive  fevers  of  what- 

ever kind,  the  chief  point  is  to  prevent  the  iudden 
difappearing  of  the  puflules,  and  to  promote  their 
maturation.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient  mu  ft  be 
kept  in  fuch  a temperature,  as  neither  to  pufli  out 
the  eruption  too  fall,  nor  to  caule  it  to  retreat  pre- 
maturely. The  diet  and  drink  ought  therefore  to  be 
in  a moderate  degree  nourifhing  and  cordial ; but 
neither  ftrong  nor  heating.  The  patient’s  chamber 
ought  neither  to  be  kept  too  hot  nor  cold  •,  and  he 
lhould  not  be  too  much  covered  with  clothes.  Above 
all,  the  mind  is  to  be  kept  eafy  and  cheerful.  No- 
thing fo  certainly  makes  an  eruption  go  in  as  fear3  or 
the  apprehenfion  of  danger. 
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The  food  mult  be  weak  chicken  broth  with  bread, 
panado,  fago,  or  groat-gruel,  &c.  to  a gill  of  which 
may  be  added  a fpoonful  or  two  of  wine,  as  the 
patient’s  ftrength  requires,  with  a few  grains  of  fait 
and  a little  fugar.  Good  apples  roafted  or  boiled, 
with  other  ripe  fruits  of  an  opening  cooling  nature, 
may  be  eaten. 

The  drink  may  be  fuited  to  the  Rate  of  the  patient’s 
(Length  and  fpirits.  If  thefe  be  pretty  high,  the 
drink  ought  to  be  weak;  as  water-gruel,  balm-tea, 
or  the  deco&ion  mentioned  below  *. 

When  the  patient’s  fpirits  are  low,  and  the  erup- 
tion does  not  rife  fufbciently,  his  drink  mull  be  a 
little  more  generous ; as  wine- whey,  or  fmall  negus, 
Jharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  and 
made  flronger  or  weaker  as  circumftances  may 
require. 

Sometimes  the  miliary  fever  approaches  towards  a 
putrid  nature,  in  which  cafe  the  patient’s  ftrength 
muft  be  fupported  with  generous  cordials,  joined  with 
acids ; and,  if  the  degree  of  putrefcence  be  great,  the 
Peruvian  bark  mutt  be  adminifter'ed.  If  the  head  be 
much  affedled,  the  body  mull  be  kept  open  by  emol- 
lient clyfters  J. 

MEDI- 

* Take  two  ounces  of  the  {havings  of  hartfhom,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  farfaparilla,  boil  them  in  two  Englifh  quarts  of  water. 
To  the  {trained  decodtion  add  a little  white  fugar,  and  let  the 
patient  take  it  for  his  ordinary  drink. 

f In  the  commercium  -literarium  for  the  year  i 735,  we  have  the 
hiftory  of  an  epidemical  miliary  fever,  which  raged  at  Strafburgh 
in  the  months  of  November,  December,  and  January ; from 
which  we  learn  the  necefiity  of  a temperate  regimen  in  this  ma- 
lady, and  likewile  that  phyficiatts  are  not  always  the  hrll  who 
difeover  the  proper  treatment  of  difeafes.  “ This  fever  made 
terrible  havock  even  among  men  of  robuft  conllitutior.s,  and  all 
medicine  proved  in  vain.  T hey  were  feized  in  an  inftaut  with 
{hivering,  yauning,  ftretching,  and  pains  in  the  back,  fuccetded 
by  a moll  intenfe  heat ; at  the  fame  time  there  was  a great  lots 
of  llrength  and  appetite.  On  the  feventh  or  ninth  day  the  miliary 

eruptions 
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MEDICINE.— If  the  food  and  drink  be  properly 
regulated,  there  will  be  little  occafion  for  medicine  in 
thi-  difeae.  Should  the  eruption  however  not  rife, 
or  the  fpirits  flag,  it  will  not  only  be  neceflary  to  fup- 
porc  the  patient  with  cordials,  but  likewife  to  apply 
blithering  plaflers.  The  molt  proper  cordial,  in  this 
cafe,  is  good  wine,  which  may  either  be  taken  in  the 
patient’s  food  or  drink  •,  and  if  there  be  figns  of  pu- 
trelcence,  the  bark  and  acids  may  be  mixed  with  wine, 
as  dire  fled  in  the  putrid  fever. 

Some  recommend  bliftering  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  this  difeafe;  and  where  Nature  flags,  and 
the  eruption  comes  and  goes,  it  may  be  neceflary  to 
keep  up  a ftimulus,  by  a continual  fucceflion  of  fmail 
bliftering  plafters  y but  we  would  not  recommend 
above  one  at  a time.  If  however  the  pulfe  Ihould 
link  remarkably,  thepuftules  fall  in,  and  the  head  be 
affedted,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  apply  feveral  bliftering 
plafters  to  the  moft  fenftble  parts,  as  the  infide  of  the 
legs  and  thighs,  &c. 

Bleeding  is  feldom  neceflary  in  this  difeafe,  an <£ 
fometimes  it  does  much  hurt,  as  it  weakens  the  pa- 
tient, and  deprefles  his  fpirits.  It  is  therefore  never 
to  be  attempted  unlefs  by  the  advice  of  a phyfician. 
We  mention  this,  becaufe  it  has  been  cuftomary  to 
treat  this  difeafe  in  childbed-women  by  plentiful 
bleeding,  anc}  other  evacuations,  as  if  it  were  highly 
inflammatory.  But  this  practice  is  generally  very 

eruptions  appeared,  orfpotslilce  flea-bites,  with  great  anxiety,  a 
delirium,  reltlefsnefs,  and  toiling  in  bed.  Bleeding  was  fatal. 
While  matters  were  in  this  unhappy  fituation,  a midwife,  of  bef 
own  accord,  gave  to  a patient,  in  the  height  of  the  difeafe,  a 
clyiler  of  rain  water  and  butter  without  fait,  and  for  his  ordinary 
drink  a quart  of  fpring  water,  half  a pint  of  generous  wine,  the 
juice  of  a lemon,  and  fix  ounces  of  the  whiteft  ltigar,  gently  boiled 
till  a feum  arofe,  and  this  with  great  fuccefs  ; for  the  belly  was 
foon  loofened,  the  giievous  fymptoms  vaniflied,  and  the  patient  was 
reftured  to  his  l'enfes,  and  fnatched  from  the  jaws  of  death.”  This 
practice  was  imitated  by  others  with  the  like  happy  efFedfs. 

P tinfafe. 
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unfafe.  Patients  in  this  fituation  bear  evacuations 
very  ill.  And  indeed  the  difeafe  feems  often  to  be 
more  of  a putrid  than  of  an  inflammatory  nature. 

Though  this  fever  is  often  occafioned  in  child-bed- 
women  by  too  hot  a regimen,  yet  it  would  be  danger- 
ous to  leave  that  off  all  of  a fudden,  and  have  recourfe 
to  a very  cool  regimen,  and  large  evacuations.  We 
have  reafon  to  believe,  that  fupporting  the  patient’s 
fpirits,  and  promoting  the  natural  evacuations,  is  here 
much  fafer  than  to  have  recourfe  to  artificial  ones,  as 
thefe,  by  finking  the  fpirits,  feldom  fail  to  increafe 
the  danger. 

c If  the  difeafe  proves  tedious,  or  the  recovery  flow, 
we  would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may 
either  be  taken  in  fubitance,  or  infufed  in  wine  or 
water,  as  the  patient  inclines. 

The  miliary  fever,  like  other  eruptive  difeafes,  re- 
quires gentle  purging,  which  fhould  not  be  negledted, 
as  foon  as  the  fever  is  gone  off,  and  the  patient’s 
ftrength  will  permit. 

To  prevent  this  difeafe,  a pure  dry  air,  fufficient 
exercife,  and  wholefome  food,  are  neceflfary.  Preg- 
nant women  fhould  guard  againfl  coflivenefs,  and 
take  daily  as  much  exercife  as  they  can  bear,  avoid- 
ing all  green  trafhy  fruits,  and  other  unwholefome 
things  •,  and  when  in  child-bed,  they  ought  ftridtljr 
to  oblerve  a cool  regimen. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

OF  THE  REMITTING  FEVER. 

THIS  fever  takes  its  name  from  a remiflion  of 
the  fymptoms,  which  happens  fometimes  fooner, 
and  fometimes  later,  but  generally  before  the  eighth 
day.  The  remiflion  is  commonly  preceded  by  a 

' gentle 
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»entle  fweat,  after  which  the  patient  feems  greatly 
relieved,  but  in  a few  hours  the  fever  returns.  Ihele 
remillions  return  at  very  irregular  periods,  and  are 
iometimes  of  longer,  fometimes  of  fhcrtcr  duration . 
the  nearer  however  that  the  fever  approaches  to  a 
regular  intermittent,  the  danger  is  the  lefs. 

CAUSES. Remitting  fevers  prevail  in  low 

marthy  countries  abounding  with  wood  and  ftagnat- 
in»-  water  •,  but  they  prove  mod  fatal  in  places  where 
great  heat  and  moifture  are  combined,  as  in  fome 
parts  of  Africa,  the  province  of  Bengal  in  the  Eafl 
Indies,  &c.  where  remitting  fevers  are  generally  of 
a putrid  kind,  and  prove  very  fatal.  They  are  molt 
frequent  in  clofe  calm  weather,  efpecially  after  rainy 
feafons,  great  inundations,  or  the  like.  No  age,  fex, 
or  conftitutlon  is  exempted  from  the  attack  of  this 
fever-,  but  it  chiefly  feizes  perfons  of  a relaxed 
habit,  who  live  in  low  dirty  habitations,  breathe  an 
impure  ftagnating  air,  take  little  exercife,  and  ufe 
unwbolefome  diet. 

SYMPTOMS. The  firft  fymptoms  of  this 

fever  are  generally  yauning,  ftretching,  pain,  and 
giddinefs  in  the  head,  with  alternate  fits  of  heat  and 
cold.  Sometimes  the  patient  is  affe&ed  with  a deli- 
rium at  the  very  firft  attack.  There  is  a pain,  and 
fometimes  a fwelting,  about  the  region  of  the  ftomach, 
the  tongue  is  white,  the  eyes  and  fkin  frequently 
appear  yellow,  and  the  patient  is  often  aflli&ed  with 
bilious  vomitings.  The  pulfe  is  fometimes  a little 
hard,  but  feldom  full,  and  the  blood,  when  let, 
rarely  (hews  any  figns  of  inflammation.  Some  patients 
are  exceedingly  coftive,  and  others  are  afflicted  with 
a very  troublefome  loofenefs. 

It  is  impoffible  to  ddcribe  all  the  fymptorqs  of 
this  difeafe,  as  they  vary  according  to  the  fituation, 
the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  confiitution  of  the 
patient.  They  may  likewife  be  greatly  changed  by 
the  method  of  treatment,  and  by  many  other  cir- 
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cumftances  too  tedious  to  mention.  Sometimes 
the  bilious  fymptoms  predominate,  fometimes  the 
nervous,  and  at  other  times  the  putrid.  Nor  is  it  £t 
all  uncommon  to  find  a fucceffion  of  each  of  thefe,  or 
even  a complication  of  them  at  the  fame  time,  in  the 
fame  perfon. 

REGIMEN. The  regimen  mud  be  adapted 

to  the  prevailing  fymptoms.  When  there  are  any 
figns  of  inflammation,  the  diet  mult  be  (lender,  and 
the  drink  weak  and  diluting,  But  when  nervous  or 
putrid  fymptoms  prevail,  it  will  be  nece/Tary  to  fup- 
port  the  patient  with  food  and  liquors  of  a more 
generous  nature,  fuch  as  arc  recommended  in  the 
immediately  preceding  fevers.  We  mult  however 
be  very  cautious  in  the  ule  of  things  of  a heating 
quality,  as  this  fever  is  frequently  changed  into  ra 
continual  by  an  hot  regimen,  and  improper  medi- 
cines. 

Whatever  the  fymptoms  are,  the  patient  ought  to 
be  kept  cool,  quiet,  and  clean.  His  apartment,  if 
pofiible,  fhould  be  large  and  frequently  ventilated 
by  letting  in  frefh  air  at  the  doors  and  windows.  It 
ought  likewife  to  be  fprinkled  with  vinegar,  juice  of 
lemon,  or  the  like.  His  linen,  bed-clothes,  &c. 
fhould  be  frequently  changed,  and  all  his  excrements 
immediately  removed.  Though  thefe  things  have 
been  recommended  before,  we  think  it  neceflary  to 
repeat  them  here,  as  they  are  of  ijio.e  importance  to 
the  Tick  than  practitioners  are  apt  to  imagine*. 

MEDI- 

* The  ingenious  Dr.  Lind,  of  Windfor,  in  his  inaugural  differ- 
tation  concerning  the  putrid  remitting  'ever  of  Bengal,  has.tbe  cl- 
lowing  observation  : Incluiia,  lodices,  ac  itragula,  frpiuc  fain 

muta:*da,  ac  acri  exponenda ; iccccs  fordefque  quam  prirtium  rc- 
movendre  oportet  etiam  ut  loca  quibus  xgri  decumbent  Tint  falubna 
et  aceto  confperfa  ; denique  ut  icgris  cura  quanta  maxima  piolpi- 
ciatur.  Compertum  ego  habco,  medicum  luce  fedulo  obfeivanlem, 
quiqueea  exequi  potelt,  nuilto  magis  argris  pr ofuturuni,  quam  ine- 
dtcum  peritiorem  hiffe  conimodis,  deflitutu'm. 
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MEDICINE In  order  to  cure  this  fever,  we 

mull  endeavour'to  bring  it  to  a regular  intermilfion. 
This  intention  may  be  promoted  by  bleeding,  if 
there  be  any  figns  of  inflammation  ; but  when  that 
is  not  the  cafe,  bleeding  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
attempted,  as  it  will  weaken  the  patient  and  prolong 
rV  diEafe.  A vomit  however  will  fcldom  be  im- 
proper, and  is  generally  of  great  fervice.  Twenty 
or  thirty  grains  of  ipecacuanha  will  anfwer  this  pur- 
pofe  very” well  •,  bur,  where  it  can  be  obtained,  we 
would  rather  recommend  a grain  or  two  of  tartar 
emetic,  with  five  or  fix  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  to  be 
made  into  a draught,  and  given  for  a vomit.  This 
may  be  repeated  once  or  twice  at  proper  intervals,  it 
the  ficknefs  or  naufea  continues. 

The  body  ought  to  be  kept  open  either  by  cly Iters 
or  »entle  laxatives,  as  weak  infufions  of  fenna  and 
manna,  fmall  dofes  of  the  lenitive,  electuary,  cream 
of  tarrar,  tamarinds,  ftewed  prunes,  or  the  like ; 
but  all  ftrong  or  draftic  purgatives  are  to  be  carefully 
avoided. 

By  this  courfe  the  fever  in  a few  days  may  generally 
be  brought  to  a pretty  regular  or  diftindt  intermit* 
fion,  in  which  cafe  the  Peruvian  bark  may  be  admi* 
niftered,  and  it  will  feldom  fail  to  perfect  the  cure. 
It  is  needlefs  here  to  repeat  the  methods  of  giving  the 
bark,  as  we  have  already  had  occafion  frequently  to 
mention  them. 

The  mod  likely  way  to  avoid  this  fever  is  to  ule  a 
wholefome  and  nourifhing  diet,  to  pay  the  moft 
fcrupulous  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  to  keep  Cue  body 

“ The  patient's  fhirt,  bed-clothes,  and  bedding,  ought  fie- 
cjuently  to  be  changed,  and  expofcd  to  the  air,  and  all  his  excre- 
ments immediately  removed;  the  bed-chamber  fhouldbe  well  venti- 
lated, and  frequently  fprinklcd  with  vinegar;  in  111  or  t every  atten- 
tion fhould  be  paid  to  the  patient.  I can  affirm,  that  a phylician 
who  puts  thefe  in  practice  will  much  oftener  fucceed  than  one 
who  is  even  move  fkilful,  but  has  not  opportunity  of  ufmg  thefe 
means.7' 
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warm,  to  take  fufficient  exercife,  and  in  hot  coun- 
tries to  avoid  damp  fituations,  night  air,  evening 
dews,  and  the  like.  In  countries  where  it  is  endemical, 
the  bed:  preventive  medicine  which  we  can  recommend 
is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  either  be  chewed,  or 
infufed  in  brandy  or  wine,  &c.  Some  recommend 
fmoaking  tobacco  as  very  beneficial  in  marlhy  coun- 
tries, both  for  the  prevention  of  this  and  intermitting 
fevers. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

j 

OF  THE  SMALL-POX. 

THIS  difeafe,  which  originally  came  from 
Arabia,,  is  now  become  fo  general,  that  very 
few  efcape  it  at  one  time  of  life  or  another.  It  is  a 
mod  contagious  malady  ; and  has  for  many  years 
proved  the  fcourge  of  Europe. 

The  fmall  pox  generally  appear  towards  the 
fpring.  They  are  very  frequent  in  fummer,  lefs  fo 
in  autumn,,  and  lead;  of  all  in  winter.  Children  are 
mod:  liable  to  this  difeafe ; and  thofe  whole  food 
is  unwholefome,  who  want  proper  exercife,  and 
abound  with  grofs  humours,  run  the  greateft  hazard 
from  it. 

The  difeafe  is  didinguilhed  into,  the  diftindf  and 
confluent  kind  ; the  latter  of  which  is  always  at- 
tended with  danger.  There  are  like  wife  other  dif- 
tinQions  of  the  iinall-pox ; as  the  cryftalline,  the 
bl  <odv,  &c. 

CAUSES. Thefmall-pox  is  commonly  caught 

by  infection.  Since  the  dileai'e  was  firlt  brought 
into  Europe,  the  infection  has  never  been  wholly 
exiinguilhed,  nor  have  any  proper  methods,  as  far 
• ’ : i as 
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as  I know,  been  taken  for  that  purpofe  ; fo  that  now 
it  has  become  in  a manner  conilitutional.  Children 
who  have  over-heated  themfelves  by  running,  wreft- 
ling,  &c.  or  adults  after  a debauch,  are  molt  apt  to 

be  feized  with  the  fmall-pox.  ^ . 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe  is  fo  generally 

known,  that  a minute  defcriptien  of  it  is  unne- 
ceffary.  Children  commonly  look  a little  dull,  leem 
liftlefs  and  drowfy  for  a few  days  before  the  more 
violent  fymptoms  of  the  fmall-pox  appear.  They 
are  likewile  more  inclined  to  drink  than  uluial,  have 
little  appetite  for  folid  food,  complain  of  wearinefs, 
and,  upon  taking  exercife,  are  apt  to  fweat. 
Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  flight  fits  of  cold  and  heat 
in  turns,  which,  as  the  time  of  the  eruption  ap- 
proaches, become  more  violent,  and  are  accompanied 
with  pains  of  the  head  and  loins,  vomiting,  &c. 
The  pulfe  is  quick,  with  a great  heat  of  the 
{kin,  and  reftlefifnefs.  When  the  patient  drops  afleep, 
he  wakes  in  a kind  of  honor,  with  a fudden  ftart, 
which  is  a very  common  fymptom  of  the  approaching 
eruption ; as  are  alfo  convulfion-fits  in  very  young 
children. 

About  the  third  or  fourth  day  from  the  time  of 
fickening,  the  fmall-pox  generally  begin  to  appear*, 
lometimes  indeed  they  appear  fooner,  but  that  is  no 
favourable  fymptom.  At  firft  they  very  nearly  re- 
ferable flea  bites,  and  are  ibonell  difeovered  on  the 
face,  arms,  and  bread:. 

The  mod:  favourable  fymptoms  are  a flow  erup- 
tion, and  an  abatement  of  the  fevw  as  foon  as  tha 
puftules  appear.  In  a mild  d i ft i n (St  kind  of  fmall- 
pox  the  puftules  feldom  appear  before  the  fourth 
day  from  the  time  of  fickening,  and  they  generally 
keep  coming  out  gradually  for  feveral  clays  after. 
Puftules  which  are  diftinft,  with  a florid  red  bafis, 
and  which  fill  with  thick  purulent  matter,  firft  of  a 
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whitifh,  and  afterwards  of  a yellowifh  colour,  are  the 
bell. 

A livid  brown  colour  of  the  puftules  is  an  unfa- 
vourable fymptom  *,  as  alfo  when  they  are  fmall  and 
flat,  with  black  fpecks  in  the  middle.  Puftules 
which  contain  a thin  watery  ichor  are  very  bad.  A 
great  number  of  pox  on  the  face  is  always  attended 
with  danger.  It  is  likewife  a very  bad  fign  when 
they  run  into  one  another. 

It  is  a mod  unfavourable  fymptom  when  petechise, 
or  purple,  brown,  or  black  fpots  are  interfperfed 
among  the  puftules.  Thcfe  are  figns  of  a putrid 
di Ablution  of  the  blood,  and  fhew  the  danger  to 
be  very  great.  Bloody  ftools  or  urine,  with  a 
fwelled  belly,  are  bad  fymptoms ; as  is  alfo  a con- 
tinual ftrangury.  Pale  urine  and  a violent  throb- 
bing of  the  arteries  of  the  neck  are  figns  of  an  ap- 
proaching delirium,  or  of  convuifion-fits.  When 
the'  face  does  not  fwell,  or  falls  before  the  pox  come 
to  maturity,  it  is  very  unfavourable.  If  the  face 
begins  to  fall  about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day,  and 
«t  the  fame  time  the  hands  and  feet  begin  to  fwell, 
the  patient  generally  does  w.  II;  but  when  tnefe  do 
not  fticceed  to  each  other,  there  is  reaibn  to  appre- 
hend danger*  When  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a 
brown  cruft,  ir  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom.  Cold 
fbivering  fits  coming  on  at -the  height  of  the  dif- 
eafe  are  likewile  unfavourable.  Grinding  of  the 
teeth,  when  it  proceeds  from  an  affection  of  the 
ner-ous  fyftem,  is  a bad  fign  ; but  fometimrs  it 
is  occafioned  by  worms,  or  a dilbrdercd  fto- 
mach. 

REGIMEN. When  the  firft  fymptoms  of  the 

Imall-pox  appear,  people  are  ready  to  be  alarmed, 
and  often  fly  to  the  ufe  of  medicine,  to  the  great 
danger  of  the  patient’s  life.  I have  known  chil- 
dren, to  appeafe  the  anxiety  of  their  patents,  bled, 

bliftered, 
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bliftered,  and  purged,  during  the  fever  which  pre- 
ceded the  eruption  of  the  fmali-pox  to  fuch  a d - 
eree  that  Nature  was  not  only  difturbed  in  her 
operation,  but  rendered  unable  to  fupport  the 
puftules  afcer  they  were  out;  fo  that  the  patient, 
exhaufted  by  mere  evacuations,  funk  under  the 

When  convulfions  appear,  they  give  a dreadful 
alarm.  Immediately  fome  noftrum  is  applied,  as 
if  this  were  a primary  difeafe  ; whereas  it  is  only  a 
fymptom,  and  far  from  being  an  unfavourable  one, 
of  the  approaching  eruption.  As  the  fits  generally 
go  off  before  the  aAual  appearance  of  the  lna all- 
pox,  it  is  attributed  to  the  medicine,  which  by 
this  means  acquires  a reputation  without  any 

merit  *.  , . 

All  that  is,  generally  fpeaking,  neceffary  curing 

the  eruptive  fever,  is  to  keep  the  patient  cool  and 
eafy,  allowing  him  to  drink  freely  of  fome  weak, 
diluting  liquors-,  as  bilm-tea,  barley-water,  clear 
whey,  gruels,  &c.  He  fhould  pot  be  confined  to 
bed,  but  fhould  fit  up  as  much  as  he  is  able,  and 
fhould  have  his  feet  and  legs  frequently  bathed  in 
lukewarm  water.  His  food  ought  to  be  veiy  lights 
and  he  fhould  be  as  little  difturbed  with  company  as 

poffible.  . 

Much  mifchief  is  done  at  this  period  by  confining 
the  patient  too  ioon  to  his  bed,  and  plying  him  with 
warm  cordials  or  fudorific  medicines.  Every  thing 
that  heats  and  inflames  the  blood  increafes  the  fe- 
ver, and  pufhes  out  the  puftules  prematurely.  This 

* Convulfion-fits  are  no  doubt  very  alarming,  but  their  efFeffs 
are  often  falutary.  They  feem  to  be  one  of  the  means  made  ufe 
of  by  Nature  for  breaking  the  force  of  a fever.  1 have  always 
obferved  the  fever  abated,  and  forrvetimes  quite  removed,  after  on® 
«r  more  convulfion-fits.  This  readily  accounts  for  convulfions 
being  a favourable  fymptom  in  the  fever  which  precedes  the 
eruption  of  the  fmall-pox,  as  every  thing  that  mitigates  thi8  fever 
lefiens  the  eruption. 

has 
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has  numberlefs  ill  effcds.  It  not  only  increafes  the 
number  of  puftules,  but  iikewife  tends  to  make  them 
run  into  one  another ; and  when  they  have  been  pulhed 
out  with  too  great  violence,  they  generally  fall  in  be- 
fore they  come  to  maturity.  * 

The  good  women,  as  foon  as  they  fee  the  fmall- 
pox  begin  to  appear,  commonly  ply  their  tender 
charge  with  cordials,  faffron,  and  marigold-teas, 
wine,  punch,  and  even  brandy  itfelf.  All  thefe  are 
given  with  a view,  as  they  term  it,  to  throw  out  the 
eruption  from  the  heart.  This,  like  moft  other 
popular  miftakes,  is  the  abufe  of  a very  juft  obferva- 
tion,  that  when  there  is  a moifture  on  the  Jkin%  the  pox 
rife  better , and  the  patient  is  eafier , than  when  it  conti- 
nues dry  and  parched.  But  that  is  no  reafon  for  forcing 
the  patient  into  a fweat.  Sweating  never  relieves 
unlefs  where  it  comes  fpontaneoufly,  or  is  the  effect  of 
drinking  weak  diluting  liquors. 

Children  are  often  fo  peevilh,  that  they  will  not 
lie  a-bed  v/ithout  a nurfe  conftantly  by  them.  In- 
dulging them  in  this,  we  have  reafon  to  believe, 
has  many  bad  effedls  both  upon  the  nurfe  and  child. 
Even  the  natural  heat  of  the  nurfe  cannot  fail  to 
augment  the  fever  of  the  child  •,  but  if  fne  too  proves 
feverifh,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  the  danger  mull  be 
increafed*. 

Laying  feveral  children  who  have  the  fmall-pox 
in  the  fame  bed  has  many  ill  confequences.  They 
ought  if  pofhble  never  to  be  in  the  fame  chamber, 
as  the  perfpiration,  the  heat,  the  Until,  &c.  all 
tend  to  augment  the  fever,  and  to  heighitn  the 

* I have  known  a nurfe,  who  had  the  fmall-pox  before,  fo  in- 
fefted  by  lying  conftantly  a-bed  with  a child  in  a bad  kind  oi" 
fmall-pox,  that  ftte  had  not  only  a great  number  of  puftules 
which  broke  out  all  over  her  body,  but  afterwards  a iralignant 
fever  which  terminated  in  a number  of  impofthumes  or  bojls, 
and  from  which  file  narrowly  efcaped  with  her  life.  We  mention 
this  to  put  others  upon  their  guard  againl't  the  danger  of  this 
virulent  infection. 

difeafe. 
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difeafe  It  is  common  among  the  poor  to  fee  two  or 
three  children  lying  in  the  fame  bed,  with  fuch  a load 
of  puftules  that  even  their  fkins  ftick  together.  One 
can  hardly  view  a fcene  of  this  kind  without  being 
fickened  by  the  fight.  But  how  muft  the  effluvia 
affedl  the  poor  patients,  many  of  whom  penfh  by  this 

ulage  *.  , . 

A very  dirty  cuftom  prevails  among  the  lower 

clafs  of  people,  of  allowing  children  in  the  fmall- 
pox  to  keep  on  the  fame  linen  during  the  whole  period 
of  that  loathfome  difeafe.  1 his  is  done  left  they 
fhould  catch  cold  ; but  it  has  many  ill  confequences. 
The  linen  becomes  hard  by  the  moifture  which  it 
abforbs,  and  frets  the  tender  fkin.  It  likewile 
occafions  a bad  ftnell,  which  is  very  pernicious  both 
to  the  patient  and  thole  about  him  ; befides,  the  filth 
and  fordes  which  adhere  to  the  linen  being  reforbed, 
or  taken  up  again  into  the  body,  greatly  augment 
the  difeafe. 

A patient  fhmld  not  be  fuffcred  to  be  dirty  in 
an  internal  difeale,  far  leis  in  the  lmall-pox.  Cu- 
taneous diforders  are  often  occafioned  by  naftinels 
alone,  and  are  always  increafed  by  it.  Were  the 
patient’s  linen  to  be  changed  every  day,  it  would 
greatly  refrefh  him.  Care  indeed  is  to  be  taken 
that  the  linen  be  thoroughly  dry.  It  ought  like- 
wife  to  be  put  on  when  the  patient  is  moll 
cool. 

* This  obfervation  is  likewife  applicable  to  hofpitals,  work-, 
houfes,  etc.  where  numbers  of  children  happen  to  have  the  fmall- 
pox  at  the  fame  time.  I have  feen  above  forty  children  cooped 
up  in  one  apartment  all  the  while  they  had  this  difeafe,  without 
any  of  them  being  admitted  to  breathe  the  frelh  air.  No  one  can 
be  at  a lofs  to  fee  the  impropriety  of  fuch  conduct,  it  ought  to 
be  a rule  not  only  in  hofpitals  for  the  (mall-pox,  but  likewife  for 
other  difeafes,  that  no  patient  (honld  be  within  fight  or  hearing  of 
another.  This  is  a matter  to  which  too  little  regard  is  paid.  In 
mod  hofpitals  and  infirmaries,  the  fick,  the  dying,  and  the  dead, 
are  often  to  be  fee?  l11  die  fame  apartment. 
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So  ftrong  is  the  vulgar  prejudice  in  this  country, 
notwithftanding  all  that  has  been  Paid  againft  the 
hot  regimen  in  the  fmall-pox,  that  numbers  ftill 
fall  a facrifice  to  that  error.  I have  feen  poor 
women  travelling  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  car- 
rying their  children  along  with  them  in  the  fmall- 
pox,  and  have  frequently  obferved  others  begging 
by  the  vvay-fide  with  infants  in  their  arms  covered 
with  the  pultules ; yet  1 could  never  learn  that  one 
of  thefe  children  died  by  this  fort  of  treatment. 
This  is  certainly  a fufficient  proof  of  the  fafety,  at 
lealt,  of  expoling  patients  in  the  fmall-pox  to  the 
open  air.  There  can  be  no  reafon  however  for  ex- 
pofing  them  to  public  view.  It  is  now  very  com- 
mon in  the  environs  of  great  towns  to  meet  patients 
in  the  fmall-pox  on  the  public  walks.  This  prac- 
tice, however  well  it  may  fuit  the  purpofes  of 
boafting  inoculators,  is  dangerous  to  the  citizens, 
and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  humanity  and  found 
policy. 

The  food  in  this  difeafe  ought  to  be  very  light,  and 
Of  a cooling  nature,  as  panado,  or  bread  boiled  with 
equal  quantities  of  milk  and  water,  good  apples 
roafted  or  boiled  with  milk,  and  fweetened  with  a 
little  fiigar  or  fuch  like. 

The  drink  may  be  equal  parts  of  milk  and  water, 
clear  fweet  whey,  barley-water,  or  thin  gruel,  &c. 
After  the  pox  are  full,  butter-milk,  being  of  an 
opening  and  cleanfing  nature,  is  a very  proper 

drink.  > 

MEDICINE. This  difeafe  is  generally  di- 

vided into  four  different  periods,  viz.  the  fever 
which  precedes  the  eruption,  the  eruption  itfelf,  the 
fuppuration  or  maturation  of  the  puftules,  and  the 
Secondary  fever. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  little  more  is 
neceffary  during  the  primary  fever  than  to  keep  the 
patient  cool  and  quiet,  allowing  him  to  drink  di- 
r . luting 
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lutino  liquors,  and  bathing  his  feet  frequently  in 
warn”  water.  Though  this  be  generally  the  lafeft 
courfe  that  can  be  taken  with  infants,  yet  adults,  of 
a (Irons?  conftitution  and  plethoric  habit,  fometimes 
require  bleeding.  When  a full  pulfc,  a dry  lkin, 
and  other  fymptoms  of  inflammation  render  this 
operation  neceffary,  ir  ought  to  be  performed ; but, 
unlefs  thefe  fymptoms  are  urgent,  it  is  later  to  let  it 
alone  *,  if  the  body  is  bound,  emollient  clyfters  may 

be  thrown  in.  ... 

If  there  is  a great  naufea  or  inclination  to  vomit, 

weak  camomile  tea  or  lukewarm  water  may  be  drank, 
in  order  to  cleanie  the  ftomach.  At  the  beginning  or 
a fever,  Nature  generally  attempts  a diicharge,  either 
upwards  or  downwards,  which,  if  promoted  by  gentle 
means,  would  tend  greatly  to  abate  the  violence  of  the 

difeafe.  _ , 

Though  every  method  is  to  be  taken  during  the 
primary  "fever,  by  a cool  regimen,  &c.  to  prevent 
too  great  ail  eruption  \ yet  after  the  puftules  nave 
made  their  appearance,  our  bufinefs  is  to  promote 
the  fuppuration,  by  diluting  drink,  light  food,  and, 
if  Nature  feems  to  flag,  by  generous  cordials. 
When  a low  creeping  pulfe,  faintilhnefs,  and  great 
lofs  of  ftrength,  render  cordials  neceffary,  we  would 
recommend  good  wine,  which  may  be  made  into 
negus,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  fharp- 
ened  with  the  juice  of  orange,  the  jelly  of  cur- 
rants, or  the  like.  Wine-whey,  (harpened  as 
above,  is  likewife  a proper  drink  in  this  cafe ; 
great  care  however  mull  be  taken  not  to  over- 
heat the  patient  by  any  of  thefe  things,  1 his, 
inftead  of  promoting,  would  retard  the  erup- 
tion. 

The  riling  of  the  fmall-pox  is  often  prevented 
by  the  violence  of  the  fever-,  in  this  cafe  the  cool 
regimen  is  ftri&ly  to  be  obferved.  The  patient’s 
chamber  mull  not  only  be  kept  cool,  but  he  ought 
- likewife 
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likewife  frequently  to  be  taken  out  of  bed,  and  to 
be  lightly  covered  with  clothes  while  in  it. 

Exceflive  reftleffnefs  often  prevents  the  rifing  and 
filling  of  thefmall  pox.  When  this  happens,  gentle 
opiates  are  neceflary.  Thefe  however  ought  always 
to  be  adminiftered  with  a fparing  hand.  To  an  infant, 
a tea-fpoonfulof  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be  given 
every  five  or  fix  hours  till  it  has  the  defired  effedr.  An 
adult  will  require  a tabk-fpoonful  in  order  to  anfwer  the 
fame  purpofe. 

If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  a ftrangury,  or 
fuppreffion  of  urine,  which  often  happens  in  the 
fmall-pox,  he  fhould  be  frequently  taken  out  of  bed, 
and,  if  he  be  able,  fhould  walk  acrofs  the  room 
with  his  feet  bare.  When  he  cannot  do  this,  he 
may  be  frequently  fet  on  his  knees  in  bed,  and 
fhould  endeavour  to  pals  his  urine  as  often  as  he  can. 
When  thefe  do  not  fucceed,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the 
fweet  fpirits  of  nitre  may  be  occafionally  mixed  with 
his  drink.  Nothing  more  certainly  relieves  the 
patient,  or  is  more  beneficial  in  the  fmall-pox,  than  a 
plentiful  difcharge  of  urine. 

If  the  mouth  be  foul,  and  the  tongue  dry  and 
chapped,  it  ought  frequently  to  be  wafhed,  and  the 
throat  gargled  with  water  and  honey,  fliarpened  with 
a little  vinegar  or  currant  jelly. 

During  the  rifing  of  the  fmall-pox,  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  patient  is  eight  or  ten  days  with- 
out a ftool.  This  not  only  tends  to  heat  and  in- 
flame the  blood,  but  the  faeces,  by  lodging  fo  long 
in  the  body,  become  acrid,  and  even  ’putrid from 
whence  bad  confequences  mult  cnfue.  It  will  there- 
fore be  proper,  when  the  body  is  bound,  to  throw  an 
emollient  clyfier  every  fecond  or  third  day  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  thedifeafe.  This  will  greatly  cool 
and  relieve  the  patient. 

When  petechia,  or  purple,  black,  or  livid  fpots 
appear  among  the  fmall-pox,  the  Peruvian  bark 

mufK 
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touft  immediately  be  adminiftered  in  as  large  doles 
as  the  patient’s  llomach  can  bear.  For  a child,  two 
drachms  of  the  bark  in  powder  may  be  mixed  in 
three  ounces  of  common  water,  one  ounce  of  Ample 
cinnamon  water,  and  two  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of 
orange  or  lemon.  This  may  be  fharpened  with  the 
fpirits  of  vitriol,  and  a table-fpoonful  of  it  given 
every  hour.  If  it  be  given  to  an  adult  in  the  fame 
form,  he  may  take  at  lead  three  or  four  fpoonfuls 
every  hour.  This  medicine  ought  not  to  be  trifled 
with,  but  mult  be  adminiftered  as  frequently  as 
the  ftomach  can  bear  it ; in  which  cafe  it  will  often 
produce  very  happy  effects.  I have  frequently  feen 
the  petechias  difappear,  and  the  fmall-pox,  which 
had  a very  threatening  afpedt,  rife  and  fill  with 
laudable  matter,  by  the  ufe  of  the  bark  and 
acids. 

The  patient’s  drink  ought  likewife  in  this  cafe 
to  be  generous,  as  wine  or  ftrong  negus  acidulated 
with  fpirits  of  vitriol,  vinegar,  the  juice  of  lemon, 
jelly  of  currants,  or  fuch  like.  His  food  muft 
confift  of  apples,  roafted  or  boiled,  preferved 
cherries,  plums,  and  other  fruits  of  an  acid 
nature. 

The  bark  and  acids  are  not  only  neceflary  when 
the  petechias  or  putrid  fymptoms  appear,  but  like- 
wife in  the  lymphatic  or  cryftalline  fmall-pox, 
where  the  matter  is  thin,  and  not  duly  prepared. 
The  Peruvian  bark  feems  to  poffefs  a Angular 
power  of  aflifting  Nature  in  preparing  laudable 
pus,  or  what  is  called  good  matter  j confequently 
it  muft  be  beneficial  both  in  this  and  other  difeafes, 
where  the  crifts  depends  on  a fuppuracion.  I have 
often  obferved  where  the  fmall-pox  were  flat,  and 
the  matter  contained  in  them  quite  clear  and  tranf- 
parent,  and  where  at  firft  they  had  the  appearance 
of  running  into  one  another,  that  the  Peruvian  bark, 
acidulated  as  above,  changed  the  colour  and  con- 
fidence 
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fiftence  ,of  the  matter*  and  produce  the  moft  happy 

effects. 

When  the  eruption  fubfldes  fuddenly,  or,  as  the 
good  women  term  it,  when  the  fmall-pox  Jirike  in. , 
before  they  have  arrived  at  maturity,  the  danger  is 
very  great.  In  this  cafe  bliftering  platters  mutt  be 
immediately  applied  to  the  wrifts  and  ancles,  and  the 
patient’s  fpirits  fupported  with  cordials. 

Sometimes  bleeding  has  a furprizing  effect  in 
railing  the  puttules  alter  they  have  fubfidrd ; but  it 
requires  lkill  to  know  when  this  is  proper,  or  to  what 
length  the  patient  can  bear  it.  Sharp  cataplafms 
however  may  be  applied  to  the  feet  and  hands,  as 
they  tend  to  promote  the  fwetting  of  thefe  parts,  and 
by  that  means  to  draw  the  humours  towards  the  ex- 
tremities. 

The  moft  dangerous  period  of  this  difeafe  is  what 
we  call  the  fecondary  fever.  This  generally  comes  on 
when  the  fmall-pox  begin  to  blacken,  or  turn  on 
the  face  •,  and  moft  of  thole  who  die  of  the  fmall-pox 
a pe  carried  off  by  this  fever. 

Nature  generally  attempts,,  at  the  turn  of  the 
fmall-pox,  to  relieve  the  patient  by  loofe  ftools.  Her 
endeavours  this  way  are  by  no  means  to  be  counter- 
acted,, but  promoted,  and  the  patient  at  the  fame  time 
fupported  by  food  and  drink  of  a nourifhing  and  cor- 
diaf  nature. 

ff  at  the  approach  of  the  fecondary  fever,  the 
pulfe  be  very  quick,  hard,  and  ftrong,  the  heat 
iotenfe,,  and  the  breathing  laborious,  with  other 
lymptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  bread,  the 
patient  mutt  immediately  be  bled.  The  quantify 
of  blood  to  be  let  mutt  be  regulated  by  the  patient's 
ftrength,  age,  and  the  urgency  ot  the  Jymp- 

*°m  * *■  , . , 

But  in  the  fecondary  ffcver,  if  the  patient  be 

faintifh,  the  puttules  become  fuddenlv  pale,  and 
if  there  be  great  coldnels  ol  tire  extremities,  butter- 
ing 
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ing  pi  afters  muft  be  applied,  and  the  patient  muft  be 
fupported  with  generous  cordials..  V/ine  and  even 
Ipirits  have  fometimes  been  given  in  fuch  cales  with 

amazing  fuccefs.  -. 

As  the  fecondary  fever  is  in  great  meafure,  if  not 
wholly,  owing  to  the  abforption  of  the  matter,  it 
would  feem  highly  confonant  to  reafon,  that  the  pul- 
tules  as  foon  as  they  come  to  maturity,  fhould  be 
opened.  This  is  every  day  pradlifed  in  other  phleg- 
mons which  tend  to  fuppuration  ; and  there  feems  to 
be  no  caufe  why  it  fhould  be  lcfs  proper  here.  On 
the  contrary,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  by  this 
means  the  fecondary  fever  might  always  be  leffened, 
■and  often  wholly  prevented. 

The  puftules  (hould  be  opened  when  they  begin  to 
turn  of  a yellow  colour.  Very  little  art  is  neceffary 
for  this  operation.  They  may  either  be  opened  with 
a lancet  or  a needle,  and  the  matter  abforbed  by  a 
little  dry  lint.  As  the  puftules  are  generally  firft  ripe 
on  the  face,  it  will  be  proper  to  begin  with  opening 
thefe,  and  the  others  in  courfe  as  they  become 
ripe.  The  puftules  generally  fill  again,  a fecond  or 
even  a third  time;  for  which  caufe  the  operation, 
muft  be  repeated,  or  rather  continued  as  long  as 
there  is  any  confiderable  appearance  of  matter  in  the 
puftules. 

We  have  reafon  to  believe  that  this  operation  rati- 
onal as  it  is,  has  been  negleded  from  a piece  of  mif- 
taken  tendernefs  in  parents.  They  believe  that  it 
muft  give  great  pain  to  the  poor  child  •,  and  therefore 
would  rather  fee  it  die  than  have  it  thus  tortured. 
This  notion  however  is  entirely  without  foundation. 
I have  frequently  opened  the  puftules  when  the  patient 
did  not  fee  me,  without  his  being  in  the  leaft  fenfible 
of  it-,  butfuppofeit  were  attended  with  a little  pain, 
that  is  nothing  in  comparifon  to  the  advantages  which 
arife  from  it.  , 

Opening 
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Opening  the  puftules  not  only  prevents  the  re* 
forption  of  the  matter  into  the  biocd,  but  hkewife 
takes  off  the  tenfion  of  the  (kin,  and  by  that 
means  greatly-  relieves  the  patient.  It  likewife 
tends  to  prevent  the  pitting,  which  is  a matter  of 
no  fmall  importance.  Acrid  matter  by  iodging  long 
in  the  puftules,  cannot  fail  to  corrode  the  tender  fkin  ; 
by  which  many  a handfome  face  becomes  fo  de* 
formed  as  hardly  to  bear  a refemblance  to  the  human 
figure'*. 

It  is  generally  neceffary,  after  the  fmall  pcx  are 
gone  oft',  to  purge  the  patient.  If  however  the 
body  has  been  open  through  the  whole  courfe  cf 
,:e  difeafe,  or  if  butter  milk  and  other  things  cf 
an  opening  nature  have  been  drank  freely  afccr 
the  height  of  the  fmall-pox,  purging  becomes 
lefs  neceffary ; but  it  ought  never  wholly  10  be 
negleded. 

For  very  young  children,  an  infuHon  of  fenna 
and  prunes,  with  a little  rheubarb,  may  be  Heet- 
ened  with  coarfe  fugar,  and  given  in  imall  quanti-? 
ties  till  it  operates.  Thole  who  are  farther  advanced 
muff  take  medicines  cf  a fharper  nature.  For  ex- 
ample, a child  of  five  or  fix  years  of  age  may  take 
eight  or  ten  grains  of  fine  rhubarb  in  powder  over 
night,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  jalap  in  powder 
next  morning.  This  may  be  wrought  off  with 
frefh  broth  or  water-gruel,  and  may  be  repeated 
three  or  four  times,  five  or  fix  days  intervening  be- 
tween each  dole.  For  children  further  advanced, 

* Though  this  operation  can  never  Jo  harm,  yet  it  is  only 
neceffary  when  the  patient  has  a great  load  of  fmali-pox,  or  when 
the  matter  which  they  contain  is  of  lo  thin  and  acrid  a nature, 
that  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  had  confequences  front  its  being 
toocjuickly  reforbed,  or  taken  up  again  into  the  mafs  ot  circulating 
h-uino.urs. 


and 
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and  adults,  the  dofe  muft  be  increafed  in  proportion 
to  the  age  and  conftitution  *.  (• 

When  impofthumes  happen  after  the  fm all  pox, 
which  is  not  fcldomthe  cafe,  they  muft  be  brought  to 
luppuration  as  foon  as  poflible,  by  means  of  ripening 
poultices ; and  when  they  have  been  opened,  or  have 
broke  of  their  own  accord,  the  patient  muft  be  purged. 
The  Peruvian  bark  and  a milk  diet  will  likewife  be 
ufeful  in  this  cafe. 

When  a cough,  a difficulty  of  breathing,  or  other 
fymptoms  of  a confumption,  fucceed  to  the  fmall- 
pox,  the  patient  muft  be  fent  to  a place  where  the 
air  is  good,  and  put  upon  a courfe  of  afles  milk, 
with  fuch  cxercife  as  he  can  bear.  For  further  di- 
rections in  this  cafe,  lee  the  article  Confwnp - 
tions. 

OF  INOCULATION. 

Though  no  difeafe,  after  it  is  formed  baffles  the 
powers  of  medicine  more  effectually  than  the  fmall- 
pox,  yet  more  may  be  done  before- hand  to  render 
this  difeafe  favourable  than  any  one  we  know,  as 
almoft  all  the  danger  from  ir  may  be  prevented  by 
inoculation.  This  falutary  invention  has  been  known 
in  Europe  above  half  a century ; but,  like  moft 
other  ufeful  difeoveries,  it  has  till  of  late  made  but 
flow  progrefs.  It  muft  however  be  acknowledged,  to 
the  honour  of  this  country,  that  inoculation  has  met 
with  a more  favourable  reception  here,  than  among 
any  of  our  neighbours.  It  is'ftill  however  far  from 
being  general,  which  we  have  reafon  to  fear  will  be 
the  cafe,  as  long  as  the  practice  continues  in  the  hands 
of  the  faculty. 

* I have  of  late  been  accuflomed,  after  the  fmall-pox,  to  give 
one,  two,  three,  four,  or  five  grains,  of  calomel,  according  to  the 
age  of  the  patient,  over  night,  and  to  work  it  off  next  morning 
with  a fuitable  dofe  of  jalap.  Or  the  jalap  and  calomel  may  be 
mixed  together,  and  given  in  the  morning. 

Q.2 
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No  difcovery  can  be  of  general  utility,  while  the 
practice  of  it  is  kept  in  the  hands  of  a few.  Had 
the  inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox  been  introduced  as 
a fafhion,  and  not  as  a medical  diicovery,  or  had  it 
been  pradtifed  by  the  fame  kind  of  operators  here,  as 
it  is  in  thofe  countries  from  whence  we  learned  it,  it 
had  long  ago  been  univerfal.  The  fears,  the  jealcu- 
fies,  the  prejudices,  and  the  oppofite  interefts  of  the 
faculty,  are,  and  ever  will  be,  the  moft  effedtual 
obftacles  to  the  progrefs  of  any  falutary  difcovery. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  pradtife  of  inoculation  never  be- 
came in  any  meafure  general,  even  in  England,  till 
taken  up  by  men  not  bied  to  phyfic.  Thefe  have  net 
only  rendered  the  practice  more  extenfive,  but  like- 
Wile  more  fafe,  and  by  adting  under  lefs  restraint  than 
the  regular  practitioners,  have  taught  them  that  the 
patient’s  greateft  danger  aroie,  not  from  the  want  of 
care,  but  from  the  excefs  of  it. 

They  know  very  little  of  the  matter,  who  impute 
the  fuccefs  of  modern  inoculators  to  any  fuperior 
fkill,  either  in  preparing  the  patient  or  communicat- 
ing the  difeafe.  Some  of  them  indeed,  from  a fordid 
defire  of  engrofling  the  whole  pradtice  to  themfelves, 
pretend  to  have  extraordinary  fecrets  or  noftrums  for 
preparing  perfons  for  inoculation,  which  never  fail 
of  fuccefs.  But  this  is  only  a pretence  calculated  to 
blind  the  ignorant  and  inattentive.  Common  fenle 
and  prudence  alone  are  fufficient  both  in  the  choice  of 
the  iubjedt  and  management  of  the  operation.  Who- 
ever is  pofiTeflfed  of  thefe  may  perform  this  office  for 
his  children  whenever  he  finds  it  convenient,  provided 
they  be  in  a good  ftate  of  health. 

This  fentiment  is  not  the  refult  of  theory,  but  of 
obfervation.  Though  few  phyficans  have  had  more 
opportunities  of  trying  inoculation  in  all  its  different 
forms,  fo  little  appears  to  me  to  depend  on  thofe, 
generally  reckoned  important  circumftances,  of  pre- 
paring the  body,  communicating  the  infection  by 
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this  or  the  other  method,  &c.  that  for  feveral  years 
paft  I have  perfuaded  the  parents  or  nurfes  to  per- 
form the  whole  themfelves,  and  have  found  that  me- 
thod followed  with  equal  fuccefs,  while  it  is  free  from 
many  inconveniences  that  attend  the  other*. 

The  fmall-pox  may  me  communicated  in  a great 
variety  of  ways  with  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  lafety 
and  fuccefs.  In  Turkey,  from  whence  we  learned 
the  practice,  the  women  communicate  the  difeafe  to 
children,  by  opening  a bit  of  the  fkin  with  a needle, 
and  putting  into  the  wound  a little  matter  taken 
from  a ripe  puftule.  On  the  coaft  of  Barbary  they 
pals  a thread  wet  with  the  matter  through  the  fkin 
between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger ; and  in  fome  of 
the  ftates  of  Barbary,  inoculation  is  performed  by 
rubbing  in  the  variolous  matter  between  the  thumb 
and  fore-finger,  or  on  other  parts  of  the  body. 
The  pra&ice  of  communicating  the  fmall-pox,  by 
rubbing  the  variolous  matter  upon  the  fkin,  has 
been  long  known  in  many  parts  of  Afia  and  Europe 
as  well  as  in  Barbary,  and  has  generally  gone  by  the 
name  of  buying  the  fmall-pox. 

* A critical  fituation,  too  often  to  be  met  with,  firft  put  me 
upon  trying  this  method.  A gentleman  who  had  loft  all  his 
children  except  one  fon  by  the  natural  fmall-pox,  was  determined 
to  have  him  inoculated.  He  told  me  bis  intention,  and  defired 
I would  perfuade  the  mother  and  grandmother,  &c.  of  its  pro- 
priety. But  that  was  impoflible.  They  were  not  to  be  per- 
suaded, and  either  could  not  get  the  better  of  their  fears,  or 
were  determined  againli  conviction.  It  was  always  a point  with 
me  not  to  perform  the  operation  without  the  confent  of.  the 
parties  concerned.  I fherefqre  advifed  the  father,  after  giving 
his  fon  a dofe  or  two  of  rhubarb,  to  go  to  a patient  who  had  the 
fmall-pox  of  a good  kind,  to  open  two  or  three  of  the  pullules, 
taking  up  the  matter  with  a little  cotton,  and  as  foon  as  he  came 
home  to  take  his  fon  apart,  and  give  his  arm  a flight  fcratch 
with  a pin,  afterwards  to  rub  the  place  well  with  the  cotton,  and 
take  no  farther  notice  of  it.  All  this  he  punfitually  performed  t 
and  at  the  ufual  period  lire  fmall-pox  made  their  appearance, 
ydiich  were  of  at)  exceeding  goqd  kind,  and  fo  mild  as  not  to 
confine  the  hoy  an  hour  to  his  bed.  None  of  the  other  relations 
knew  hut  the  difeafe  had  come  in  the  natural  way,  till  the  boy 
Was  v.'cfl. 

3 The 
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The  prefent  method  of  inoculating  In  Britain  is  to 
make  two  or  three  flaming  inciflons  in  the  arm,  fo 
fuperficial  as  not  to  pierce  quite  through  the  fkin, 
with  a lancet  wet  with  frefh  matter  taken  from  a ripe 
puftule  ■,  afterwards  the  wounds  are  clofed  up,  and  left 
without  any  dreffing.  Some  make  u!e  of  a lancet 
covered  with  the  dry  matter ; but  this  is  lefs  certain, 
and  ought  never  to  be  ufed  unlefs  where  frefh  matter 
cannot  be  obtained  : when  this  is  the  cafe,  the  matter 
ought  to  be  moifter.ed  by  holding  the  lancet  for  fame 
time  in  the  (team  of  warm  water*. 

Indeed  if  frefh  matter  be  applied  long  enough 
to  the  fkin,  there  is  no  occaflon  for  any  wound  at 
all.  Let  a bit  of  thread,  about  half  an  inch  long, 
wet  with  the  matter,  be  immediately  applied,  to  the 
arm,  midway  between  the  fhoulder  and  the  elbow', 
and  covered  with  a pitce  of  the  common  (licking 
plafter,  and  kept  on  (or  eight  or  ten  days.  This 
will  feldom  fail  x’ to  communicate  the  dileafe.  We 
mention  this  method,  becaule  many  people  are 
afifi.d  of  a wound;  and  doubtiels  the  moreeafiiy  the 
operation  can  be  performed,  it  has  the  greater  chance 
to  become  general.  Some  people  imagine,  that 
the  difdharge  from  a wound  leflens  the  eruption  ; 
but  there  is  no  great  ftrel's  to  be  laid  upon  this 
notion  •,  befides,  deep  wounds  often  ulcerate,  and 
become  troublefome. 

We  do  net,  find  that  inoculation  is  at  all  corfidered 
as  a medical  operation  in  thofe  countries  from  whence 
we  learned  it.  In  Turkey  it  is  perfo-mrd  by  the 
women,  and  in  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  Brachmins  or 
priefts.  In  this  country  the  cuftom  is  fliil  in  its 
infancy;  we  make  no  doubt,  however,  but  it  will 


* Mr.  Tronchin  communicates  this  difeafe  by  a little  bit  o 
thread  dipt  in  the  matter,  which  he  covers  with  a (mall  blillering- 
plafter.  This  method  may  no  doubt  be  ufed  with  advantage  in 
thofe’eates  where  the  patient  is  very  much  alarmed  at  the  fight  o* 
any  cutting  inftrument. 

foog 
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foon  become  fo  familiar,  that  parents  will  think  no 
more  of  inoculating  their  children,  than  a,  prelcn 

thev  do  of  giving  them  a purge.  . 

No  fet  of  men  have  it  fo  much  in  their  power  to 

rentier  the  pradice  of  inoculation  general  as _ the 

deroy,  the  greateft  oppofuion  to  it  fttll  ariling  from 
fume  fc til  pies  of  confcience;  which  they  alone  can 
remove.  I would  recommend  it  to  them  not  only 
to  endeavour  to  remove  the  religious  objections 
which  weak  minds  may  have  to  this  lalutary  prac- 
tice, but  to  enjoin  it  as  a duty,  and  to  point  out  the 
danger  of  neglecting  to  make  ufe  of  a mean  which 
Providence  has  put  in  our  power,  tor  laving  the  lives 
of  our  offspring.  Surely  fuch  parents  as  wilfully  neg- 
ledt  the  means  " of  laving  their  children’s  lives,  are 
as  eruilty  as  thofe  who  put  them  to  death.  . 1 wilh 
this& matter  were  duly  weighed.  No  one  is  more 
ready  to  make  allowance  for  human  weaknels  and 
religious  prejudices ; yec  I cannot  help  recommend- 
ing it,  in  the  warmed  manner,  to  parents,  to  con- 
fide r how  great  an  injury  they  do  their  children,  by 
ne^ledino-  to  give  them  this  difeale  in  the  early  period 


of  life*  •>  . 

The  numerous  advantages  arifing  from  the  inocu- 
lation of  the  fm all- pox  have  been  pretty  fully 
pointed  out  bv  the  learned  Dr.  Mc  Kenzie,  in  his 
Hiftory  of  Health*.  To  thole  mentioned  bv  the 
J Do  dot 


* “ Many  and  great,”  fays  this  humane  author,  “ are  the  dan- 
gers attending  the  natural  infe&ion,  from  all  which  the  inoculation 
is  quite  fecure.  The  natural  infection  may  invade  weak  or  diltem- 
per-d  bodies,  by  no  means  difpoled  for  its  kindly  reception.  It 
Tn'ay  attack  them  at  a feafon  of  the  year  either  violent.)  hot  or 
intcR-fely  cold.  It  may  be  communicated  fiom  a foit  of  ftnall-pox 
impregnated  with  the  ntmolt  virulence.  It  may  lay  hold  upon 
people  unexpe&edly,  when  a dangerous  lort  is^  imprudently  im- 
ported into  a maritime  place.  It  may  lurprite  Uj  foon  after 
excefles  committed -in  luxury,  intemperance,  or  lewdnefn.  It  may 
iikewife  feize  on  tlie  innocent  afteri  ndifpcnfably  watchings,  hard 

(T  4 labour, 
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Doctor  we  fhall  only  add,  that  fuch  as  have  not  had 
the  fmall-pox  in  the  early  period  of  life  are  not 
only  rendered  unhappy,  but  likewife  in  a great 
tneafure  unfit  for  fuftaining  many  of  the  moft  ufe- 
ful  and  important  offices.  Few  people  would  chufe 
even  to  hire  a fervant  who  had  not  had  the  fmall- 
pox,  far  lefs  to  purchafe  a Have,  who  had  the  chance 
of  dying  of  this  difeafe.  How  could  a phyfician  or 
a furgeon,  who  had  never  had  the  fmall-pox  himfelf, 
attend  others  under  that  malady  ? How  deplorable 
is  the  fituation  of  females,  who  arrive  at  mature  age 
without  having  had  the  fmall-pox  ! A woman  with 
child  feldom  furvives  this  difeafe:  and  if  an  infant 
happen  to  be  feized  with  the  fmall-pox  upon  the 

labour  or  neceffary  journies.  And  is  it  a trivial  advantage,  that 
all  tliefe  unhappy  circumbances  can  be  prevented  by  inoculation  ? 
By  inoculation  numbers  are  faved  from  deformity  as  well  as  from 
death.  In  the  natural  fmall-pox,  how  often  are  the  fined  features, 
and  the  mod  beautiful  complexions,  miferably  disfigured?  Whereas 
inoculation  rarely  leaves  any  ugly  marks  or  fears,  even  where  the 
number  of  pudules  on  the  face  has  been  very  confiderable,  and 
the  fymptoms  by  no  means  favourable.  And  many  other  grievous 
.complaints  that  are  frequently  fubfequent  to  the  natural  fort, 
feldom  follow  the  artificial.  Does  not  inoculation  alfo  prevent 
thofe  inexpreffible  terrors  that  perpetually  harafs  perfons  who  ne- 
ver had  this  difeafe,  infomuch  that  when  the  fmall-pox  is  epide- 
mical, entire  villages  are  depopulated,  markets  ruined,  and  the 
face  of  didrefs  fpread  over  the  whole  country  ? From  this  terror 
it  arifes,  that  juftice  is  frequently  poftponed,  or  difeouraged,  at 
fellions  or  affixes  where  the  fmall-pox  rages.  Witneffes  and 
juries  dare  not  appear  ; and  by  reafon  of  the  neceffary  abfcnce  of 
fotne  gentlemen,  our  honourable  and  ufeful  judges  are  not  at- 
tended with  that  reverence  and  fplendour  due  to  their  office  and 
merit.  Doe3  not  inoculation,  in  like  manner,  prevent  our  brave 
failors  from  being  feized  with  this  didemper  on  Ihipboard,  where 
they  mud  quickly  fpread  the  infection  among  fuch  of  the  crew 
who  never  had  it  before,  and  where  they  have  fcarce  any  chance 
toefcapc,  being  half  difled  with  the  clofenefs  of  their  cabins,  and 
but  very  indifferently  nu-rfed  ? Ladly,  with  regard  to  the  foldiery, 
the  miferics  attending  thefe  poor  creatures,  when  attacked  by 
* the  fmall-pox  on  a march,  are  inconceivable,  without  attendance, 
without  lodgings,  without  any  accommodation ; fo  that  one  oi  three 
commonly  periflies.” 

mother  s 
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mother’s  bread,  who  has  not  had  the  difeafe  herfelf, 
the  I'cene  muft  be  didrefling!  If  die  continue  to  fuckle 
the  child,  it  is  at  the  peril  of  her  own  life  ; and  if  die 
wean  it,  in  all  probability  it  will  perifli.  How  often 
is  the  affetfionate  moiher  forced  to  leave  her  houfe, 
and  abandon  her  children,  at  the  very  time  when  her 
care  is  mod  neceffary  ? Yet,  fhould  parental  affec- 
tion get  the  better  of  her  fears,  the  confequences 
would  o!ten  prove  fatal.  I have  known  the  tender 
mother  and  her  fucking  infant  laid  in  the  fame  grave, 
both  untimely  vi&ims  to  this  dreadful  malady.  But 
thefe  are  fcenes  too  fhocking  even  to  mention. 
Let  parents  who  run  away  with  their  children  to 
avoid  the  fmall-pox,  or  who  refufe  to  inoculate 
them  in  infancy,  confider  to  what  deplorable  fi tu- 
ations  they  may  be  reduced  by  this  midaken  tender- 
nels ! 

As  the  fmall-pox  is  now  become  an  epidemical  dif- 
eafe in  mod  parts  of  the  known  world,  no  other 
choice  remains  but  to  render  the  malady  as  mild  as 
poffible.  This  is  the  only  manner  of  extirpation  now 
left  in  our  power ; and  though  it  may  feem  paradoxi- 
cal, the  artificial  method  of  communicating  the  difeafe, 
could  it  be  rendered  univerfal,  would  amount  to 
nearly  the  fame  thing  as  rooting  it  out.  It  is  a mat- 
ter of  fmall  confequence,  whether  a difeafe  be  en- 
tirely extirpated,  or  rendered  fo  mild  as  neither  to 
dcdroy  life  nor  hurt  the  conditution  ; but  that  this 
may  be  done  by  inoculation,  does  not  now  admit  of  a 
doubt.  The  numbers  who  die  under  inoculation 
hardly  defetve  to  be  named.  In  the  natural  way, 
one  in  four  or  five  generally  dies  •,  but  by  inoculation 
not  one  of  a thoufand.  Nay,  fome  can  boad  of  hav- 
ing inoculated  ten  thoufand  without  the  lofs  of  a Tin- 
gle patient. 

I have  often  wifhed  to  fee  fome  plan  edablilhed 
for  rendering  this  falutary  practice  univerfal ; but  am 
afraid  I fhail  never  be  fo  happy.  The  difficulties  in- 
deed 
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deed  are  many  ; yet  the  thing  is  by  no  means  imprac: 
ticable.  The  aim  is  great : no  lefs  than  laving  the 
lives  of  one  fourth  part  of  mankind.  What  ought  not 
to  be  attempted  in  order  to  accompliih  l'o  defirabie  an 
end  ? 

The  firft  Lep  towards  rendering  the  pradfice  univer- 
fal,  muft  be  to  remove  the  religious  prejudices  againft 
it.  This,  as  already  obferved,  can  only  be  done  by 
the  clergy i They  muft  not  only  recommend  it  as  a 
duty  to  others,  but  likewife  practife  it  on  their  own 
children.  Example  will  ever  have  more  influence 
than  precept. 

The  next  tiling  requifite  is  to  put  it  in  the  power 
of  all.  For  this  purpofe  we  would  recommend  it 
to  the  Faculty  to  inoculate  the  children  of  the  poor 
gratis-.  It  is  hard  that  lb  ufefirl  a part  of  mankind 
fhould,  by  their  poverty,  be  excluded  from  fuch  a 
benefit. 

Should  this  fail,  it  is  furcly  in  the  power  of  any 
State  to  render  the  pra&ice  genera),  at  leaft  as  far 
as  their  dominion  extends.  We  do  not  mean  that  it 
ought  to  be  enforced  by  a law.  The  belt  way  to 
promote  it  would  be  to  employ  a fufficient  number 
of  operators  at  the  public  expence  to  inoculate  the 
children  of  the  poor.  This  would  only  be  necef- 
farv  till  the  practice  became  ’general  ; afterwards 
cuttom,  the  ftrnngeft  of  ail  laws,  would  oblige  every 
individual  to  inoculate  his  children  to  prevent  re- 
flexions. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  fcheme,  that  the  poor 
would  refute  to  employ  the  inoculators : this  difficulty 
is  eafily  removed.  A Imali  premium  to  enable  mo- 
thers to  attend  their  children  while  under  the  difeaie, 
would  be  a ibfficienr  inducement  ; befides  the  iuccels 
attending  the  operation  would  foon  banifh  all  objeo- 
fiorts'tbtt.  Even  coi  fiderations  of  profit  would  ir- 
duce  the  poor  to  embrace  this  plan.  They  often, 
bring  tip  theii  children  to  the  age  of  ten  cr  twelve 
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and  when  they  come  to  be  ufeful,  they  are  fn arched 
away  by  this  malady,  to  the  great  lofs  at  their  parents, 
and  detriment  of  the  public. 

The  Britifh  legiflature  has  of  late  years  fhevvn  great 
-at'ention  to  the  prefervarion  of  infant-lives,  by  lup- 
porting  the  foundling-hofpital,  &c.  But  we  will  ven- 
ture to  fay,  if  one-tench  part  of  the  lums  laid  out  in 
jupporting  that  inffitution,  had  been  bellowed  towards 
promoting  the  practice  of  inoculation  of  the  fmall- 
pox  among  the  poor,  that  not  only  more  ufelul  lives 
had  betn  laved,  but  the  pradbee  ere  now,  ren- 
dered quite  ui'iverfal  in  this  ifland.  It  is  npt  to 
be  imagined  what  effect  example  and  a little  money 
will  have  upon  the  poor  •,  yet,  if  left  to  themfelves, 
they  would  go  on  lor  ever  in  the  old  .way,  without 
thinking  of  anv  improvement.  We  only  mean 
this  as  a hint  to  the  humane  and  public-lpirited. 
Should  fuch  a l'chcme  be  approved,  a proper  plan 
might  eafiiy  be  laid  down  for  the  execution  of 
it. 

But  as  public  plans  are  very  difficult  to  bring 
abour,  and  ufien,  f>y  the  felfifh  views  and  miicon- 
duct  of  tho.e  entruded  with  the  execution  of  them, 
fail  of  anlweiing  the  noble  pui poles  for  which  they 
were  defigned ; we  fhall  therefore  point  out  feme 
other  method  by  which  the  benefits  of  inoculation  may 
be  extended  to  the  poor. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  inoculators  will  daily  be- 
come more  numerous.  We  would  therefore  have 
every  parifh  in  Britain  to  allow  one  of  them  a lmalj 
annual  falary  for  inoculating  all  the  children  of 
the  pafifh  at  a proper  age.  This  might  be  done 
at  a very  trifling  expence,  and  it  would  enable 
every  one  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this  falutary  in- 
vention. 

Two  things  chiefly  operate  to  prevent  the  progrefs 
of  inoculaiion.  The  one  is  a wilh  to  put  the  evil  day 
its  far  off  as  poflib|e.  1 his  is  a principle  in  our  na- 
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ture ; and  as  inoculation  Teems  rather  to  be  amici- 
pating  a future  evil,  it  is  no  wonder  mankind  are  To 
averfe  to  it.  But  this  objection  is  fufficiently  anfwcred 
by  the  fuccefs.  Who  in  his  fenfes  would  not  prefer  a 
letter  evil  to-day  to  a greater  to-morrow,  provided 
they  were  equally  certain  ? 

The  other  obftacle  is  the  .fear  of  refic&ions. 
This  has  a very  great  weight  with  the  buik  of 
mankind.  Should  the  child  die,  they  think  the 
world  would  blame  them.  This  they  cannot  bear. 
Here  lies  the  difficulty  ; and,  till  that  be  removed, 
inoculation  will  make  but  fmall  progrefs.  Nothing 
however  can  remove  it  but  cuftom.  Make  the 
practice  falhionable,  and  all  ofcjeftions  will  Toon 
va’nifh.  It  is  faffiion  alone  that  has  led  the  mul- 
titude fince  the  beginning  cf  the  world,  and  will 
lead  them  to  the  end.  We  muft  therefore  call  upon 
the  more  enlightened  pare  of  mankind  to  let  a 
pattern  to  the  reft.  Their  example,  though  it  may 
for  fome  time  meet  with  oppofition,  will  at  length 
prevail. 

I am  aware  of  an  objedlion  to  this  practice  from 
the  expence  with  which  it  may  be  attended : this 
is  eafily  obviated.  We  do  not  mean  that  every 
parifh  ought  to  employ  a Sutton  or  a Dimfdale  as 
incoculators.  Thefe  have  by  their  fuccefs  already 
recommended  themfelves  to  crowned  heads,  and 
are  beyond  the  vulgar  reach  ; but  have  not  others 
an  equal  chance  to  fucceed  ? They  certainly  have, 
Let  them  make  the  fame  trial,  and  the  difficulties 
will  foon  vanifh.  There  is  not  a parifh,  and  hardly 
a village  in  Britain,  deftitute  of  fome  perfon  who  can 
bleed.  But  this  is  a far  more  difficult  operation,  and 
requires  both  more  fkill  and  dexterity  than  inocu- 
lation. a 

The  perfons  to  whom  we  would  chiefly  recom? 
mend  the  peiformance  of  this  operation  are  the 
derey.  Moft  of  them  know  lometjung  of  medi? 
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tine.  Almoft  all  of  them  bleed,  and  can  order  a 
purae,  -which  are  all  the  qualifications  neccflafy 
for  'the  praftice  of  inoculation.  The  priefts  among 
the  lei's  enlightened  Indians  perform  this  office,  and 
why  ffiould  a Chriftian  teacher  think  himfclf  above 
it?  Surely  the  bodies  of  men,  as  well  as  their  fouls, 
meric  a part  of  the  pallor’s  care  ; at  lead  the  greateft 
Teacher  who  ever  appeared  among  men,  feems  to 
have  thought  lo. 

Should  all  other  methods  fail,  we  would  re- 
commend it  to  parents  to  perform  the  operation 
themfclves.  Let  them  take  any  method  of  com- 
municating the  difeafe  they  pleafe ; provided  the 
fubjects  be  healthy,  and  of  a proper  age  they 
will  feldom  fail  to  fucceed  to  their  wiffi.  I have 
known  many  inftances  even  of  mothers  performing 
the  operation,  and  never  fo  much  as  heard  of  one 
bad  confequence.  A planter  in  one  of  the  Welt 
India  iflands  is  faid  to  have  inoculated,  with  his 
own  hand,  in  one  year,  three  hundred  of  his  flaves, 
who,  notwithftanding  the  warmth  of  the  climate, 
and  other  unfavourable  circumftances,  all  did  well. 
Common  mechanics  have  often,  to  my  know- 
ledge, performed  the  operation  with  as  good  fuc- 
cefs  as  phyficians.  We  do  not  however  mean  to 
difcourage  thofe  who  have  it  in  their  power,  from 
employing  people  of  (kill  to  inoculate  their  chil- 
dren, and  attend  them  vyhile  under  the  difeafe ; 
but  only  to  fhew,  that  where  fuch  cannot  be  had, 
the  operation  ought  not  upon  that  account  to  be 
negle&ed. 

Inllead  of  multiplying  arguments  to  recommend 
this  practice,  I fhall  juft  beg  leave  to  mention  the 
method  which  I took  with  my  own  fon,  then  an  only 
child.  After  giving  him  two  gentle  purges,  I ordered 
the  nurfe  to  take  a bit  of  thread  which  had  been  pre- 
vioufiy  wet  with  frelh  matter  from  a pock,  and  to  lay 
it  upon  his  arm,  covering  it  with  a piece  of  fticking- 

- plafter. 
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plafler.  This  remained  on  fix  or  feven  days,  till  it 
was  rubbed  olf  by  accident.  At  the  ufual  time  the 
ffnall-pox  made  their  appearance,  and  were  exceed- 
ingly favourable.  Surely  this,  which  is  all  that  is 
generally  necefiary,  may  be  done  without  any  fkill  :n 
medicine. 

We  have  been  the  more  full  on  this  fubject  be- 
caufe  the  benefits  of  inoculation  cannot , be  extended 
to  fociety  by  any  other  means  than  making  the 
, practice  general.  While  it  is  confined  to  a few’, 
it  mu  ft  prove  hurtful  to  the  whole.  By  means  of 
it  the  contagion  is  fpread,  and  is  communicated  to 
many  who  might  otherwife  never  have  had  the  dif- 
£afe.  Accordingly  it  is  found  that  nearly  the  fame 
number  die  of  the  fmall-pox  now  as  before  inocula- 
tion was  introduced  ; and  this  important  discovery, 
by  which  alone  more  lives  might  be  laved  than  bv  all 
the  endeavours  of  the  Faculty,  is  in  a great  me;,  ore 
loft  by  its  benefits  not  being  extended  to  the  whole 
community  *. 

The  fpring  and  autumn  have  been  ufually  reckoned 
the  molt  proper  feafons  for  inoculation,  on  account 
of  the  weather  being  then  moft  temperate-,  but  ic 
ought  to  be  confidered  that  thefe  are  generally  the 
moft.  unhealthy  feafons  of  the  whole  year.  Un- 
doubtedly the  beft  preparation  for  the  difeafe  is  a 
previous  good  ftate  of  health.  I have  always  cbferv- 
ed  that  children  in  particular  are  more  fickiy  towards 
the  end  of  fpring  and  autumn  than  at  any  other  time 
of  the  year.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  cool  air,  I would  propofe  winter  as  the 
moft  proper  feafon  for  inoculation  ; though,  on  every 
other  conlideration,  the  fpring  would  feem  to  be  pre- 
ferable. 

* By  a well-laid  plan  for  extending  Inoculation,  more  lives 
might  he  faved  at  a fmall  expence,  than  are  at  prefent  preferred 
by  all  the  hofpitals  in  England,  which  coll  the  public  fuch  an 
tfmazing  fupv  \ ; - • , 
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The  moft  proper  3ge  for  inoculation  is  between  three 
and  five.  Many  approve  of  inoculating  on  the  bread:, 
and  where  no  circumftances  forbid  this  pradtice,  I 
have  no  obje&ion  to  it.  Children,  however,  are  more 
liable  to  convuifions  at  this  time  than  afterwards  •,  be- 
fides,  the  anxiety  of  the  mother  or  nurfe,  fhouid  the 
child  be  in  danger,  would  not  fail  to  heighten  it  by 
ipoiling  the  mi]k. 

Children  who  have  conftitutional  difeafes,  mufi; 
neverthelefs  be  inoculated.  It  will  often  mend 
the  habit  of  body  ; but  ought  to  be  performed 
at  a time  when  they  are  molt  healthy.  Accidental 
difeales  Ihould  always  be  removed  before  inocular 
tion. 

It  is  generally  thought  necefrary  to  regulate  the  diet 
for  fame  time  before  the  dilease  be  communicated. 
In  children,  however,  great  alteration  in  diet  is  lejl 
dom  neceffary,  their  food  being  commonly  of  the 
jnoft  fimple  and  wholefome  kind,  as  milk,  water  pap, 
weak  broths,  bread,  light  pudding,  mild  roots,  and 
white  meats. 

But  children  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  a richer 
diet,  who  are  of  a grofs  habit,  or  abound  with  bacj  ' 
humours,  ought  to  be  put  upon  a fpare  diet  before 
they  are  inoculated.  Their  food  fhouid  be  of  a light 
cooling  nature,  and  their  drink  whey,  butter-milk' 
and  fuch  like. 

We  would  recommend  no  other  medicinal  pre- 
paration but  two  or  three  mild  purges,  which  ought 
to  be  fuited  to  the  age  and  (Length  pf  the  pa- 
tient. 1 he  fuccels  of  inoculators  does  not  depend 
on  the  preparation  of  their  patients,  but  on  their 
management  of  them  while  under  the  difeafe.  Their 
CQnflant  care  is  to  keep  them'  cool,  and  their  bodies 
gently  open,  by  which  means  the  fever  is  kept 
low,  and  the  eruption  greatly  Jeflened.  The  dan- 
ger is  feldooi  great  when  the  pultules  are  few  • and 
fheir  nuniber  1$  generally  in  propoition  to  the ’fewer 

« which 
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which  precedes  and  attends  the  e.  uption.  Hence  the 
chief  iecret  of  inoculation  confilts  in  regulating  the 
eruptive  fever,  which  generally  may  be  kept  fufficicntly 
low  by  the  methods  mentioned  above. 

The  regimen  during  the  difeafe  is  in  all  refpeds 
the  fame  as  under  the  natural  fmall-pox.  The  pa- 
tient muft  be  kept  cool,  his  diet  Ihould  be  light, 
and  his  drink  weak  and  diluting,  &c.  Should  any 
bad  fymptoms  appear,  which  is  feldom  the  cafe, 
they  muif  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  directed  in 
the  natural  fmall-pox.  Purging  is  not  lefs  ne- 
ceflary  after  the  fmall-pox  by  inoculation  than  in 
the  natural  way,  and  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
neglcded. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

OF  THE  MEASLES. 

rijpHE  mealies  appeared  in  Europe  about  the  fame 
I time  with  the  fmall-pox,  and  have  a great  af- 
finity to  that  difeafe.  They  both  came  from  the  fame 
quarter  of  the  world,  are  both  infe6tiot^s,  and  feldom 
attack  the  fame  perfon  more  than  once.  The  mealies 
are  fnofl:  common  in  the  fpring  feafon,  and  generally 
difappear  in  fummer.  The  difeafe  itfelf,  when  pro- 
perly managed,  feldom  proves  fatal  ; but  its  confe- 
quences  are  often  very  troublefome. 

CAUSE.- This  difeafe,  like  the  fmall-pox,  pro- 

ceeds from  infedion,  and  is  more  or  leis  dangerous 
according  to  the  conftitution  of  the  patient,  the  feafon 
of  the  year,  the  climate,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. The  mealies,  like  other  fe- 

vers, are  preceded  by  alternate  fits  of  heat  and 
cold,  with  ficknefs,  and  lols  of  appetite.  1 he 
1 tongue 
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tongue  is  white,  but  generally  moift.  There  is  a. 
fliorc  cough,  a heavinefs  of  the  head  and  eyes* 
drowfinefs,  and  a running  at  the  nofe.  Some- 
times indeed  the  cough  does  not  come  before  the 
eruption  has  appeared.  There  is  an  inflammation 
and  heat  in  the  eyes,  accompanied  with  a defluxion 
of  (harp  rheum,  and  great  acutenefs  of  fenfation, 
fo  that  they  cannot  bear  the  light  without  pain. 
The  eye-lids  frequently  fwell  fo  as  to  occafion 
blind nefs.  The  patient  generally  complains  of  his 
throat ; and  a vomiting-  or  loofenels  often  precedes 
the  eruption.  The  (fools  in  children  are  commonly 
greenifli ; they  complain  of  an  itching  of  the  (kin, 
and  are  remarkably  peevifh.  Bleeding  at  the  nofe 
is  common,  both  before  and  in  the  progrefs  of  the 
difeafe. 

About  the  fourth  day,  frriall  fpots,  refembling 
flea-bites,  appear,  firft  upon  the  face,  then  upon 
the  bread,  and  afterwards  on  the  extremities : thefe 
may  be  didinguilhed  from  the  fmall-pox  by  their 
fcarcely  rifing  above  the  (kin.  The  fever,  cough, 
and  difficulty  of  breathing,  inftead  of  being  re- 
moved by  the  eruption,  as  in  the  fmall-pox,  are 
rather  increafed  •,  but  the  vomiting  generally  ceafes. 

About  the  fixth  or  feventh  day  from  the  time  of 
fickening,  the  meafles  begin  to  turn  pale  on  the 
face,  and  afterwards  upon  the  body  •,  fo  that  by  the 
ninth  day  they  entirely  difappear.  The  fever,  how- 
ever, and  difficulty  of  breathing,  often  continue, 
efpecially  if  the  patient  has  been  kept  upon  too  hot 
a regimen.  Petechias,- or  purpje  (pots,  may  like- 
wife  be  occafioned  by  this  error. 

A violent  loofenefs  fometimes  fucceeds  the  meafles ; 
in  which  cafe  the  patient’s  life,  is  in  imminent 
danger.  # 

Such  as  die  of  the  meafles  generally  expire  about 
the  ninth  day  from  the  invaflon,  and  are  commonly 

11  carried 
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carried  off  by  a peripneumony,  or  inflammation'  of 
the  lungs. 

The  molt  favourable  fymptoms  are  a moderate 
loofenefs,  a moift  Akin,  and  a plentiful  difeharge  of 
urine. 

When  the  eruption  fuddenly  falls  in,  and  the 
patient  is  feized  with  a delirium,  he  is  in  the  gre2teft 
danger.  It  the  mealies  turn  too  foon  of  a pale  co- 
lour, it  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom,  as  are  alfo 
great  weaknefs,  vomiting,  reftltflfnefs,  and  difficulty 
of  fwallowing.  Purple  or  black  fpocs  appearing 
among  the  mealies  are  very  unfavourable.  When 
a continual  cough,  with  noarfenefs,  fucceeds  the  dif- 
eafe,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpedl  an  approaching  con- 
fumption  of  the  lungs. 

Our  bufinefs  in  this  difeafe  is  to  aflift  Nature,  by 
proper  cordials,  in  throwing  out  the  eruption,  if 
her  efforts  be  too  languid;  but  when  they  are  too 
violent  they  mull  be  retrained  by  evacuations,  and 
cool  diluting  liquors',  &c.  We  ought  likewife  to 
endeavour  to  appeafe  the  moft  urgent  fymptoms, 
as  the  cough,  reftlefmefs,  and  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing. 

REGIMEN. The  cool  regimen  is  neceffary 

here  as  well  as  in  the  fmall-pox.  The  food  too  mull 
be  light,  and  the  drink  diluting.  Acids  however 
do  not  anfwer  fo  weil  in  the  mealies  as  in  the 
fmall-pox,  as  they  tend  to  exafperate  the  cough. 
Small- beer  likewife,  though  a good  drink  in  the 
fmall-pox,  is  here  improper.  The  moft  fuitable 

liquors  are  deco&ions  of  liquorice  with  marfh-mal- 
low  roots  and  larfaparilla,  infuflons  of  linleed  or  of 
the  flowers  of  elder,  balm-tea,  clarified  whey,  barley- 
water,  and  fuch  like.  Thefe,  if  the  patient  be  cof- 
tive,  may  be  fweetened  with  honey  ; or  it  that  Ihould 
difagree  with  the  ftomach,  a little  manna  may  occa- 
fionally  be  added  to  them. 
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MEDICINE. The  meafles  being  an  inflamma- 

tory difeafe,  without  any  critical  difcharge  of  matter, 
as  in  the  1 mall-pox,  bleeding  is  commonly  neceffary, 
efpecially  when  the  fever  runs  high,  with  difficulty 
ot  breathing,  and  great  oppreffion  of  the  breaft.  But 
if  the  difeafe  be  of  a mild  kind,  bleeding  may  be 
omitted 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm 
wattr  both  tends  to  abate  the  violence  of  the  fever, 
and  to  promote  the  eruption. 

The  patient  is  often  greatly  relieved  by  vomiting. 
When  there  is  a tendency  this  way,  it  ought  to  be 
promoted  by  drinking  lukewarm  water,  or  weak  ca- 
momile-tea. 

When  the  cough  is  very  troublefome,  with  drynefs 
of  the  throat,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  the  patient 
may  hold  his  head  over  the  fteam  of  warm  water,  and 
draw  the  fteam  into  his  lu  ngs. 

He  may  likewife  lick  a little  fperma-ceti  and  fugar- 
candy  pounded  together  j or  take  now  and  then  a 
fpoonful  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  with  fugar-candy 
diffolved  in  it.  Thefe  will  fatten  th£  throat,  and  re- 
lieve the  tickling  cough. 

If  at  the  turn  of  the  difeafe  the  fever  afiumes  new 
vigour,  and  there  appears  great  danger  of  fuffoca- 
tion,  the  patient  muft  be  bled  according  to  his  ftrength, 
and  bliftering-plaflers  applied,  with  a view  to  prevent 
the  load  from  being  thrown  on  the  lungs,  where,  if 
an  inflammation  fhould  fix  itfel t,  the  patient’s  life 
will  be  in  imminent  danger. 

In  cafe  the  meafles  fhould  fuddenly  difappear,  it 
will  be  neceffary  to  purfue  the  fame  method  which 
we  have  recommended  when  the  fmall-pox  recede. 
The  patient  mufl  be  fupported  with  wine  and  cor- 
dials. Bliftering-plaflers  muft  be  applied  to  the 

* I do  not  know  any  difeafe  wherein  bleeding  is  more  neceffary 
than  in  the  meafles,  efpecially  when  the  fever  runs  high : in  this 
cafe  1 have  always  found  it  relieve  the  patient. 
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legs  and  arms,  and  the  body  rubbed  all  over  with 
warm  flannels.  Warm  poultices  may  likewife  be  ap- 
plied to  the  feet  and  palms  of  the  hands. 

When  purple  or  black  fpots  appear,  the  patient’s 
drink  fhould  be  lharpened  with  fpirits  of  vitriol ; 
and  if  the  putrid  fymptoms  increafe,  the  Peruvian 
bark  muff  be  adminiftered  in  the  fame  manner  as 
directed  in  the  fmall-pox. 

Opiates  are  fometimes  neceflfary,  but  fhould  never 
be  given  except  in  cafes  of  extreme  reftle/Tnefs,  a 
violent  loofenefs,  or  when  the  cough  is  very  trouble- 
fome.  For  children,  the  fyrup  of  poppies  is  fuffici- 
ent.  A tea-fpoonful  or  'two  may  be  occafionally 
given,  according  to  the  patient’s  age,  or  the  violence 
of  the  fymptoms. 

After  the  mealies  are  gone  off,  the  patient  ought 
to  be  purged.  This  may  be  conducted  in  the  fame 
manner  as  directed  in  the  fmall-pox. 

If  a violent  ioofenefs  fucceeds  the  mealies,  it  may 
be  checked  by  taking  for  fome  days  a gentle  dofe  of 
rhubarb  in  the  morning,  and  an  opiate  over  night ; 
but  if  thele  do  not  remove  it,  bleeding  will  feldom 
fail  to  have  that  effedt. 

Patients  recovering  after  the  mealies  fhould  be 
careful  what  they  eat  or  drink.  Their  food  for  fome 
time  ought  to  be  light,  and  in  fmall  quantities,  and 
their  drink  diluting,  and  rather  of  an  opening  na- 
ture, as  butter-milk,  whey,  and  fuch  like.  They 
ought  alfo  to  beware  of  expofing  themfelves  too 
foon  to  the  cold  air,  left  a fuffocating  catarrh, 
an  afthma,  or  a confumption  of  the  lungs,  fhould 
enfue. 

Should  a cough,  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
other  fymptoms  of  a confumption,  remain  after  the 
mealies,  imall  quantities  of  blood  may  be  fre- 
quently let  at  proper  intervals,  as  the  patient’s 
ftrength  and  conftitution  will  permit.  He  ought  like- 
wife  to  drink  affes  milk,  to  remove  to  a free  air,  if 

in 
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in  a large  town,  and  to  ride  daily  on  horfeback.  He 
muft  keep  clofe  to  a diet  confiding  of  milk  and  ve~ 
getables ; and  laftly,  if  thefe  do  not  fucceed,  let  him 
remove  to  a warmer  climate*. 

OF  THE  SCARLET  FEVER. 

The  fcarlet  fever  is  fo  called  from  the  colour  of 
the  patient’s  {kin,  which  appears  as  if  it  were  tinged 
with  red  wine.  It  happens  at  any  feafon  of  the 
year,  but  is  mod  common  towards  the  end  of 
iummer;  at  which  time  it  often  feizes  whole  fami- 
lies ; children  and  young  perfons  are"  mod  fubjedt 
to  it. 

It  begins  like  other  fevers,  with  coldnefs  and  {hi- 
vering, without  any  violent  ficknefs.  Afterwards 
the  {kin  is  covered  with  red  fpots,  which  are  broad- 
er, more  dorid,  and  lefs  uniform  than  the  meades. 
They  continue  two  or  three  days,  and  then  difap- 
pear ; after  which  the  cuticle,  or  fcarf-{kin,  falls 
off. 


* Attempts  have  been  made  to  communicate  the  meafles,  as 
well  as  the  (mall-pox,  by  inoculation,  and  we  make  no  doubt  but 
in  time  the  pra&ice  may  fucceed.  Dr.  Home  of  Edinburgh  fays, 
he  communicated  the  difeafe  by  the  blood.  Others  have  tried  this 
method,  and  have  not  found  it  fucceed.  Some  think  the  difeafe 
would  be  more  certainly  communicated  by  rubbing  the  (kin  of  a 
patient  who  has  the  meafles  with  cotton,  and  afterwards  applying 
the  cotton  to  a wound  as  in  the  fmall-pox  ; while  others  recom- 
mend a hit  of  flannel  which  had  been  applied  to  the  patient’s 
fkin,  all  the  time  of  the  difeafe,  to  be  afterwards  laid  upon  the 
arm  or  leg  of  the  perfon  to  whom  the  infection  is  to  be  communi- 
cated. I here  is  no  doubt  but  this  difeafe,  as  well  as  the  fmall-pox, 
may  be  communicated  various  ways ; the  mod;  probable,  how- 
ever, is  either  from  cotton  nibbed  upon  the  (Ivin,  as  mentioned 
above,  or  by  introducing  a little  of  the  (harp  humour  which  dif- 
tils  from  the  eyes  of  the  patient  into  the  blood.  It  is  'agreed  on 
all  hands,  that  fuch  patients  as  have  been  inoculated  had  the  dif- 
eafe very  mildly  ; we  therefore  wi(h  the  praftice  \yere  more  gene- 
rah  as  the  meafles  have  of  late  become  very  fatal. 
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There  is  feldom  any  occafion  for  medicine  in  this 
difeafe.  The  patient  ought  however  to  keep  within 
doors,  to  abftain  from  fidh,  ftrong  liquors,  and  cor- 
dials, and  to  drink  freely  of  cool  diluting  liquors. 
If  the  fever  runs  high,  the  body  mull  be  kept  gentlv 
open  by  emollient  clyhers,  or  fmail  dofes  oi  nit  e 
and  rhubarb.  A fcruple  of  the  former,  with  five 
grains  of  the  latter,  may  be  taken  thrice  a-day*  or 
oftener,  if  necefiary. 

Children  and  young  perfons  are  fomedmes  feized 
at  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe  with  a kind  of  ftupor 
and  epileptic  fits.  In  this  cafe  the  feet  and  legs 
fhould  be  bathed  in  warm  water,  a large  bliftering- 
plafter  applied  to  the  neck,  and  a dole  of  the  fyrup 
of  poppies  given  every  night  till  the  patient  re- 
covers *. 

The  fcarlet  fever  however  is  not  always  of  fo  mild  a 
nature.  It  is  fometimes  attended  with  putrid  or  ma- 
lignant fymptoms,  in  which  cafe  it  is  always  dan- 
gerous. In  the  malignant  fcarlet  fever  the  patient  is 
not  only  affected  with  coldnefs  and  fhivering,  but 
with  languor,  ficknefs,  and  great  oppreffion ; to 
thefe  fucceed  exceflive  heat,  naufea,  and  vomiting, 
with  a forenefs  of  the  throat ; the  pulfe  is  extremely 
quick,  but  fmail  and  deprefied  ; the  breathing  fre- 
quent and  laborious  ; the  fkin  hot,  but  not  quite 
dry  j the  tongue  moift,  and  covered  with  a whitifh 
mucus ; the  tonfils  inflamed  and  ulcerated.  When 
the  eruption  appears,  it  brings  no  relief : on  the  con- 
trary, the  fymptoms  generally  grow  worfe,  and  frefh 
ones  come  on,  as  purging,  delirium,  &c. 

When  this  difeafe  is  miftaken  for  a fimple  in- 
flammation, and  treated  with  repeated  bleedings, 
purging  and  cooling  medicines,  it  generally  proves 
fatal.  The  only  medicines  that  can  be  depended 
on  in  this  cafe  are  cordials  and  antifeptics,  as  the 
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Peruvian  bark,  wine,  inake-root,  and  the  like. 
The  treatment  muft  be  in  general  fimilar  to  rhat  of 
the  putrid  fever,  or  of  the  malignant  ulcerous  fore 
throat *. 

OF  THE  BILIOUS  FEVER. 

When  a continual,  remitting,  -or  intermitting  fe- 
ver is  accompanied  with  a frequent  or  copious  eva- 
cuation of  bile,  either  by  vomit  or  (tool,  the  fever 
is  denominated  bilious.  In  Britain  the  bilious  fever 
generally  makes  its  appearance  about  the  end  of  ium- 
mer,  and  ceafes  towards  the  approach  of  wimer.  * It 
is  moll  frequent  and  fatal  in  warm  countries, 
efpecially  where  the  foil  is  marflby,  and  when  great 
rains  are  fucceeded  by  fultry  heats.  Perlons  who 
work  without  doors,  lie  in  camps,  or  who  are  ex- 
pofed  to  the  night  air,  are  moft  liable  to  this  kind  of 
fever. 

If  there  are  fymptoms  of  inflammation  at  the 
beginning  of  this  fever,  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
bleed,  and  to  put  the  patient  upon  the  cool  di- 
luting regimen  recommended  in  the  inflammatory 
fever.  The  faline  draught  may  likewile  be  fre- 
quently adminiftered,  and  the  patient’s  body  kept 
open  by  clyfters  or  mild  purgatives.  But  if  the  fever 
Ihould  remit  or  intermit,  bleeding  will  feldom  be  ne- 
ceflary. In  this  cafe  a vomit  may  be  adminiftered, 
and,  if  the  body  be  bound,  a gentle  purge  ; after 
which  the  Peruvian  bark  will  generally  complete  the 
cure. 

* 1°  the  year  1774,  during  winter,  a very  bad  fpecies  of  this 
fever  prevailed  in  Edinburgh.  It  raged  chiefly  among  young 
people.  The  eruption  wa3  generally  accompanied  with  a quin- 
fey,  and  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  were  fo  blended  with  others 
of  a putrid  nature,  as  to  render  the  treatment  of  the  difeafe  very 
difficult.  Many  of  the  patients,  towards  the  decline  of  the  fever 
were  affli&ed  with  large  fwellings  of  the  fubmaxillary  glands,  and 
not  a few  had  a fuppuration  in  one  or  both  ears, 
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In  cafe  of  a violent  loofenefs,  the  patient  mart; 
be  fupported  with  chicken  broth,  jellies  of  hartf- 
horn,  and  the  like ; and  he  may  ufe  the  white  de- 
cofiion  for  his  ordinary  drink* *.  If  a bloody  flux 
fhould  accompany  this  fever,  it  muff  be  treated  in 
the  manner  recommended  under  the  article  Byfen - 
tery. 

When  there  is  a burning  heat,  and  the  patient  does 
not  fwear,  that  evacuation  may  be  promoted  by  giv- 
ing him,  three  .or  four  times  a-day,  a table-fpoonful 
of  Mindererus’s  fpirit  f mixed  in  a cup  of  his  ordi- 
nary drink. 

If  the  bilious  fever  be  attended  with  the  nervous, 
malignant,  or  putrid  fymptoms,  which  is  fome- 
times  the  cafe,  the  patient  muft  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  directed  under  thefe  difeafes. 

After  this  fever,  proper  care  is  necetfary  to  pre- 
vent a relapfe.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient,  efpe- 
eially  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  ou^ht  to  continue 
the  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark  for  fome  time  afrer 
he  is  well.  He  fliould  likewife  abftain  from  all 
trafhy  fruits,  new  liquors,  and  every  kind  of  flatu- 
lent aliment. 


CHAP  XXV. 

OF  THE  ERYSIPELAS,  or  St. 
ANTHONY’S  FIRE. 

THIS  difeafe,  which  in  fome  parts  of  Britain  is 
called  the  rofe%  attacks  perfons  at  any  period  of 
life,  but  is  molt  common  between  the  age  of  thirty 

* See  Appendix,  White  Dceoftion. 
d See  Appendix,  Spirit  of  -Min&rerus T 
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and  forty.  Perfons  of  a fanguine  or  plethoric  habit 
are  moft  liable  ro  it.  It  often  attacks  young  people, 
and  pregnant  women-,  and  fuch  as  have  once  been 
afflidled  with  it  are  very  liable  to  have  it  again. 
Sometimes  it  is  a primary  dileafe,  and  at  other  times 
onlv  a lymptom  of  fome  other  malady.  Every  part 
of  the  body  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  an  eryfipelas, 
but  it  moft  frequently  feizes  the  legs  or  face,  efpe- 
ciallv  the  latter.  It  is  moft  common  in  autumn,  or 
when  hot  weather  is  fucceeded  by  cold  and  wet. 

CAUSES. -The  eryfipelas  may  be  occafioned 

by  violent  paftions  or  aflfe&ions  of  the  mind  as 
fear,  anger,  &c.  When  the  body  has  been  heated 
to  a great  degree,  and  is  immediately  expoied  to 
the  cold  air,  fo  that  the  perfpiration  is  fuddenly 
checked,  an  eryfipelas  will  often  enfue*.  It  may 
alfo  be  occafioned  by  drinking  to  excefs,  by  continu- 
ing too  long  in  a warm  bath,  or  by  any  thing  that 
overheats  the  blood.  If  any  of  the  natural  evacua- 
tions be  obltrucled,  or  in  too  fmall  quantity,  it  may 
caufe  an  eryfipelas.  The  fame  effeft  will  follow  from 
the  ftoppage  of  artificial  evacuations  \ as  ifiues, 
fetons,  or  the  like. 

SYMPTOMS. 'The  eryfipelas  attacks  with 

{havering,  third,  lofs  of  ftrength,  pain  in  the  head 
and  back,  heat,  rertlefthefs,  and  a quick  pulle  to 
which  may  be  added  vomiting,  and  iomefimes  a 
delirium.  On  the  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  day, 
the  part  fwells,  becomes  red,  and  fmall  puftules  ap- 
pear at  which  time  the  fever  generally  abates. 


* T 


The  country  people  In  many  parts  of  Britain  call  this  difcafe 
a blajl , and  imagine  it  proceeds  trom  foul  air,  or  ill  wind,  as 
they  term  it.  The  truth  is,  they  often  lie  down  to  veil  them, 
when  warm  and  fatigued,  upon  the  damp  ground,  where  they 
fall  afieep,  and  He  fo  long  as  to  catch  cold,  which  occafions  the 
eryfipelas.  This  difeafe  may  indeed  proceed  from  othcpcaufes, 
but  we  may  venture  to  fay,  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  occa- 
sion by  cold  caught  after  the  body  has  been  greatly  heated  or 
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When  thef  eryfipelas  feizes  the  foot,  the  parts  con-» 
tiguous  fwell,  the  Hein  fliinesj  and,  if  the  pain  be 
violent,  it  will  alcend  to  the  leg,  and  will  not  bear 
to  be  touched. 

When  it  attacks  the  face,  it  fwells,  appears  red, 
and  the  Ik  in  is  covered  with  fmall  puftules  filled 
with  clear  water.  One  or  both  eyes  are  generally 
clofed  with  a fwelling  •,  and  there  is  a difficulty  of 
breathing.  If  the  mouth  and  noflrils  be  very  dry, 
and  the  patient  drowfy,  there  is  reafon  to  iufpect  an 
inflammation  of  the  brain. 

If  the  eryfipelas  affeds  the  breaft,  it  fwells  and 
becomes  exceedingly  hard,  with  great  pain,  and  is 
apt  to  luppurate.  There  is  a violent  pain  in  the 
arm- pit  on  the  fide  affedled,  where  an  abfeefs  is 
often  formed. 

If  in  a day  or  two  the  fwelling  fubfides,  the  heat 
and  pain  abate,  the  colour  of  the  part  tuins  yellow, 
and  the  cuticle  breaks  and  falls  off  in  feales,  the 
danger  is  over. 

When  the  eryfipelas  is  large,  deep,  and  affeds  a 
very  fenfible  part  of  the  body,  the  danger  is  great. 
If  the  red  colour  changes  into  a livid  or  black,  it 
will  end  in  a mortification.  Sometimes  the  inflam- 
mation cannot  be  difcuffed,  but  comes  to  a fuppu- 
ration ; in  which  cafe  fill u las,  a gangrene,  or  morti- 
fication, often  enfue. 

Such  as  die  of  this  difeafe  are  commonly  carried 
off  by  the  fever,  which  is  attended  with  difficulty 
of  breathing,  and  fometimes  with  a delirium  and 
great  drowflnefs.  They  generally  die  about  the 
Jeventh  or  eighth  day. 

REGIMEN. In  the  eryfipelas  the  patient 

muff  neither  be  kept  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  as  either 
of  thefe  extremes  will  tend  to  make  it  retreat,  which 
is  always  to  be  guarded  againft.  When  the  difeafe 
is  mild,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  keep  the  patient  within 

doors. 
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doors,  without  confining  him  to  his  bed  and  to  pro- 
mote the  perfpiratton  by  diluting  liquors,  &c 

The  diet  ought  to  be  Bender,  anu  ot  a moderately 
cooling  and  moiltening  quality,  as  groat-gruel,  pa- 
rtucken  or  barley  broth,  with  cooling  herbs 
d fruits  &c.  avoiding  flefli,  60),  ftrong  drink, 
pices  P kies  and  all  other  things  that  may  heat 
inflame  the  blood  •,  the  drink  may  be  oarley- 
water,  an  infufion  of  elder.flowers,  common  whey, 

""'bIu  if  the  pulfe  be  low,  and  the  fpints  funk,  the 
n at  lent  rauft  be  fupporred  with  negus,  and  other 
rhinos  of  a cordial  nature.  His  food  may  be  lago- 
„ruel  With  a little  wine,  and  nounfinng  broths,  ta- 
ken in  fmall  quantities,  and  often  repeated.  Great 
care,  however,  mull  be  taken  not  to  overheat  him. 

MEDICINE. -In  this  difeafe  much  mifchief 

is  often  done  by  medicine,  efpecially  by  external 
applications.  People,  when  they  fee  an  inflamma- 
tion, immediately  think  that  lomething  ought  to 
be  applied  to  it.  Th.s  indeed  is  neccffary  m large 
phlegmons  •,  but  in  an  eryfipelas  the  fafcr  courle  is 
to  apply  nothing.  Almoft  all  ointments,  falves,  and 
platters,  being  of  a greafy  nature,  tend  rather  to  ob- 
ftruft  and  repel,  than  promote  any  dilcharge  from 
the  part.  At  the  beginning  of  this  dileaie  it  is 
neither  fafe  to  promote  a luppuration,  nor  to  repel 
the  matter  too  quickly.  The  eryfipelas  in  many 
refpects  refemblcs  the  gout,  and  is  to  be  treated 
with  the  greatelt  caution.  Fine  wool,  or  very  loft 
flannel,  are  the  fafeh  applications  to  the  part.  There 
not  only  defend  it  from  the  external  air,  but  like- 
wife  promote  the  perfpiration,  which  has  a great 
tendency  to  carry  off  the  difeafe.  In  Scotland  the 
common  people  generally  apply  a mealy  cloth  to  the 
parts  affe&ed,  which  is  far  from  being  improper. 

It  is  common  to  bleed  in  the  eryfipelas ; but  this 
likewife  requires  caution.  If  however  the  fever  be 

high. 
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High,  the  pulfe  hard  and  ftrong,  and  the  patient 
vigorous,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed  ; but  the  quan- 
tity muft  be  regulated  by  thefe  circumftances,  and 
the  operation  repeated  as  the  fymptoms  may  require 
}f  the  patient  has  been  accuftomed  to  ftrong  liquors, 
and  the  difeafe  attacks  his  head,  bleeding"  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceftary. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm 
water,  when  the  difeafe  attacks  the  face  or  brain,  has 
an  excellent  eftedt.  It  tends  to  make  a derivation 
from  the  head,  and  feldom  fails  to  relieve  the  parent. 
YVhen  bathing  proves  inefftftual,  poultices,  or  fharp 
finapifms,  may  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet, 
for  the  fame  purpofe. 

In  cafes  where  bleeding  is  requifire,  it  is  likewife 
neceftary  to  keep  the  body  open.  This  may  be  ef- 
fected by  emollient  clyfters,  or  fmall  dofes  of  nitre 
and  rhubarb.  Some  indeed  recommend  very  large 
dofes  of  nitre  in  the  eryfipelas  ; but  nitre  feldom  fits 
eafy  on  the  ftomach  when  taken  in  large  dofes.  It 
is  however  one  of  the  beft  medicines  when  the  fever 
and  inflammation  run  high.  Half  a drachm  of  ir, 
•with  four  or  five  grains  of  rhubarb,  may  be  taken 
in  the  patient’s  ordinary  drink,  four  times  a day. 

When  the  eryfipelas  leaves  the  extremities,  and 
feizes  the  head  fo  as  to  occafion  a delirium  or  ftupor, 
it  is  abfolutely  neceftary  to  open  the  body.  If  clyfters 
and  mild  purgatives  fail  to  have  this  effedl,  ftronger 
ones  muft:  be  given.  Bliftering  plafters  muft  like- 
wife be  applied  to  the  neck,  or  behind  the  ears,  and 
fharp  cataplafms  laid  to  the  foies  of  the  feet. 

When  the  inflammation  cannot  be  dil'cufted,  and 
the  part  has  a tendency  to  ulcerate,  it  will  then  be 
proper  to  promote  fuppuration,  which  may  be  done 
by  the  application  of  ripening  poultices,  with  faffron, 
warm  fomentations,  and  fuch  like. 

When  the  black,  livid,  or  blue  colour  of  the  part 
fnews  a tendency  to  mortification,  the  Peruvian 
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bark  mutt  be  adminiftered.  It  may  be  taken  along 
with  acids,  as  recommended  in  the  fmall-pox,  or 
in  any  other  form  more  agreeable  to  the  patient. 
It  muft  not  however  be  trifled  with,  as  the  patient’s 
life  is  at  flake.  A drachm  may  be  given  every  two 
hours,  if  the  fymptoms  be  threatening,  and  cloths 
dipped  in  warm  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine,  or  the 
tindlure  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  may  be  applied  to  the 
part,  and  frequently  renewed.  It  may  likewife  be 
proper  in  this  cafe  to  apply  poultices  of  the  bark, 
or  to  foment  the  part  affedted  with  a ftrong  decoc- 
tion of  it. 

In  what  is  commonly  called  the  fcorbutic  eryfipelas , 
which  continues  for  a confiderable  time,  it  will  only 
be  neceflary  to  give  gentle  laxatives,  and  fuch  things 
as  purify  the  blood  and  promote  the  perfpiration. 
Thus,  after  the  inflammation  has  been  checked  by 
opening  medicines,  the  decodtion  of  woods  * may 
be  drank,  after  which  a courfe  of  bitters  will  be 
proper. 

Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  ery- 
fipelas ought  carefully  to  guard  againft  all  violent 
paflions ; to  abltain  from  ftrong  liquors,  and  all  fat, 
vifcid,  and  highly-nourilhing  food.  They  ftiould 
likewife  take  fufficient  exercife,  carefully  avoiding 
the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  Their  food  fhoul'd 
confift  chiefly  of  milk,  and  fuch  fruits,  herbs,  and 
roots,  as  are  of  a cooling  quality  ; and  their  drink 
ought  to  be  fmall-beer,  whey,  butter- milk,  and  fuch 
like.  1 hey  ftiould  never  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  long 
coftive.  If  that  cannot  be  prevented  by  fuitable  diet, 
it  will  be  proper  to  take  frequently  a gentli*  dofe  of 
rhubarb,  cream  of  tartar,  the  lenitive  eledtuary,  or 
fame  other  mild  purgative. 

* See  Appendix,  Dccoftion  of  Woods. 
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CHAP.  XXVI. 

OF  THE  PHRENITIS,  or  INFLAMMATION 
OF  THE  BRAIN. 


HIS  is  fometimes  a primary  difeafe,  but  cftener 


only  a fymptom  of  feme  other  malady  ; as  the 
inflammatory,  eruptive,  or  fpotted  fever,  See.  It 
is  very  common,  however,  as  a primary  difeafe  in 
warm  climates,  and  is  moft  incident  to  perfons  about 
the  prime  or  vigour  of  life.  The  pafiionate,  the 
lfudious,  and  thole  whofe  nervous  fyftem  is  irritable 
in  a high  degree,  are  moft  liable  to  ir. 

CAUSES.' This  difeafe  is  often  occafloned  by 

night  watching,  efpecially  when  joined  with  hard 
ftudy : it  may  Jikewife  proceed  from  hard  drinking, 
anger,  grief,  or  anxiety.  It  is  often  occafloned  by 
the  ftoppage  ef  ufual  evacuations ; as  the  bleeding 
piles  in  men,  the  cuftomary  difeharges  of  women, 
&c.  Such  as  imprudently  expol’e  themfelves  to  the 
heat  of  the  fun,  efpecially  by  fleeping  without  doors, 
in  a hot  feafon,  with  their  heads  uncovered,  are  often 
fuddenly  feized  with  an  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
fo  as  to  awake  quite  . delirious.  When  repellents 
are  imprudently  ufed  in  an  eryfipel'as,  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain  is  fometinses  the  confequence.  It 
may  likewife  be  occafloned  by  external  injuries,  as 
blows  or  bruifes  upon  the  head,  & c. 

SYMPTOMS. The  fymptoms  which  ufually 

precede  a true  inflammation  of  the  brain  are  pain 
of  the  head,  rednefs  of  the  eyes,  a violent  flufhing 
of  the  face,  difturbed  fleep,  or  a total  want  of  it, 
great  drynefs  of  the  ftcin,  coftivenefs,  a retention  of 
urine,  a lmall  dropping  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  Ting- 
ing of  the  ears,  and  extreme  fen  Ability  ol  the  ner- 
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When  the  inflammation  is  formed,  the  fymptoms 
in  general  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  inflammatory 
fever.  The  pulfe  indeed  is  often  weak,  irregular, 
and  trembling  ; but  fometimes  it  is  hard  and  con= 
traded.  When  the  brain  ltfelf  is  inflamed,  the 
pulfe  is  always  foft  and  low  •,  but  when  the  inflame 
mation  only  affeds  the  integuments  of  the  brain,  .viz, 
the  dura  and  pia  mater,  it  is  hard.  A remarkable 
quicknefs  of  hearing  is  a common  fymptom  of  this 
dilcafe  * but  that  ieldom  continues  long.  Another 
ufual  fymptom  is  a great  throbbing  or  puliation  in 
the  arteries  of  the  neck  and  temples.  Though  the 
tongue  is  often  black  and  dry,  yet  the  patient  Ieldom 
complains  of  thirft,  and  even  refufes  drink.  The 
mind  chiefly  runs  upon  fuch  objeds  as  have  before 
made  a deep  imprefiion  on  it;  and  fometimes,  from 
a fullen  fllence,  the  patient  becomes  all  of  a Hidden 
quite  outrageous. 

A conftant  trembling  and  darting  of  the  tendons 
is  an  unfavourable  fymptom,  as  are  alio  a fupprefiion 
of  urine  ; a total  want  of  fleep  ; a conftant  1'pitting  j 
a grinding  of  the  teeth  ; which  laft  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  a kind  of  convulfion.  When  a phrenitis 
fucceeds  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  of  the  in-* 
teftines,  or  of  the  throat,  &c.  it  is  owing  to  a tranft 
lation  of  the  difeafe  from  thefe  parts  to  the  brain, 
and  generally  proves  fatal.  This  fhews  the  neceflity 
of  proper  evacuations,  and  the  danger  of  repellents 
in  a 1 inflammatory  dileafes. 

The  favourable  fymptoms  are,  a free  perfpiration, 
a copious  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  hofe,  the 
bleeding  piles,  a plentiful  difcharge  of  urine,  which 
lets  fall  a copious  fediment.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  is 
carried  off  by  a loofenefs,  and  in  women  by  an  ex- 
ceflive  flow  of  the  menfes. 

As  this  difeafe  often  proves  fatal  in  a few  days, 
it  requires  the  molt  fpeedy  applications.  When  it 
is  prolonged,  or  improperly  treated,  ic  fometimes 
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ends  in  madnefs,  or  a kind  of  ftupidity  which  con- 
tinues for  life. 

In  the  cure,  two  things  are  chiefly  to  be  attended 
to,  viz.  to  leffen  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
brain,  and  to  retard  the  circulation  towards  the 
head. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  ought  to  be  kept 

very  quiet.  Company,  noife,  and  every  thing  that 
affedts  the  fenfes,  or  difturbs  the  imagination,  in- 
creafes  the  difeafe.  Even  too  much  light  is  hurt- 
ful ; for  which  reafon  the  patient’s  chamber  ought 
to  be  a little  darkened,  and  he  fhould  neither  be 
kept  too  hot  nor  cold.  It  is  not  however  neceffary 
to  exclude  the  company  of  an  agreeable  friend,  as 
this  has  a tendency  to  footh  and  quiet  the  mind. 
Neither  ought  the  patient  to  be  kept  too  much  in 
the  dark,  left  it  fhould  occafion  a gloomy  melan- 
choly, which  is  too  often  the  confequence  of  this 
difeafe. 

The  patient  mufl,  as  far  as  poflible,  be  foothed 
and  humoured  in  every  thing.  ^Contradiction-  will 
ruffle  his  mind,  and  inercafe  his  malady.  Even 
when  he  calls  for  things  which  are  not  to  be  ob- 
tained, or  which  might  prove  hurtful,  he  is  not  to 
be  pofitively  denied  them,  but  rather  put  off  with 
the  promife  of  having  them  as  foon  as  they  can  be 
obtained,  or  by  fome  other  excufe.  A little  of 
any  thing  that  the  mind  is  fet  upon,  though  not 
quite  proper,  will  hurt  the  patient  leis  than  a po-, 
fitive  refufal.  In  a word,  whatever  he  was  fond  of, 
or  ufed  to  be  delighted  with,  when  in  health,  may 
here  be  tried  5 as  pleafing  flories,  iofc  mufic,  or 
whatever  has  a tendency  to  footh  the  paflions  and 
compofe  the  mind.  Boerhaave  propofes  ieveral 
mechanical  experiments  for  this  purpofe  ; as  the 
foft  noife  of  water  diflilling  by  drops  into  a bafon, 
and  the  patient  trying  to  reckon  them,  &c.  Any 
uniform  found,  if  low  and  continued,  has  a tend- 
ency 
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cncy  to  procure  deep,'  and  consequently  may  be  of 

lervice.  . 

The  aliment  ought  to  be  light,  confining  chiefly 
of  farinaceous  fubLlances  ; as  panado,  and  water- 
gruel  fharpened  with  jelly  of  currants,  or  juice  of 
lemons,  ripe  fruits  rotifled  or  boiled,  jellies,  pre- 
lerves,  &c.  The-  drink  fmall,  diluting,  and  cool- 
in'? •,  as  whey,  barley-water,  or  decodlions  of  bar- 
ley and  tamarinds,  which  latter  not  only  render  the 
liquor  more  palatable,  but  likewife  more  beneficial, 
as  they  are  of  an  opening  nature. 

MEDICINE. In  an  inflammation  of  the 

brain,  nothing  more  certainly  relieves  the  patient 
than  a free  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe. 
When  this  comes  of  its  own  accord,'  it  is  by  no 
means  to  be  flopped,  but  rather  promoted,  by  ap- 
plying cloths  dipped  in  warm  water  to  the  part. 
When  bleeding  2t  the  nofe  does  not  happen  fponta- 
neoufly,  it  may  be  provoked,  by  putting  a flraw, 
or  any  other  fharp  body  up  the  noflril. 

Bleeding  in  the  temporal  arteries  greatly  relieves 
the  head  : but  as  this  operation  cannot  always  be 
performed,  we  would  recommend  in  its  Head  bleed- 
ing in  the  jugular  veins.  When  the  patient’s  pulfe 
and  fpirits  are  lo  low,  that  he  cannot  bear  bleeding 
with  the  lancer,  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  tem- 
ples. Thefe  not  only  draw  off  the  bipod  more 
gradually,  but  by  being  applied  nearer  to  the  part 
affected,  generally  give  rhore  immediate  relief. 

A difcharge  of  blood  from  the  haemorrhoids! 
veins  is  likewife  of  great  fervice,  and  ought  by  all 
means  to  be  promoted.  If  the  patient  has  been 
fubjeft  to  the  bleeding  piles,  and  that  difcharge 
has  been  flopped,  every  method  mufl  be  tried  to 
reflore  it;  as  the  application  ot  leeches  to  the  parts, 
fitting  over  the  fleams  of  warm  wafer,  fharp  cly- 
fters,  or  fuppofnorics  made  of  honey,  aloes,  and 
rock-fair. 
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If  the  inflammation  of  the  brain  be  occafioncd  by 
the  iloppage  of  evacuations  either  natural  or  artificial, 
as  the  mmfes,  iflues,  fetons,  or  Inch  like,  all  means 
mud  be  ufed  to  reflore  them  as  fooh  as  pofiible,  or 
to  fubfiitute  others  in  their  dead. 

The  patient’s  body  mud  be  kept  open  by  dimu- 
lating  clyfters  or  fmart  purges  •,  and  flnall  quantities 
of  nitre  ought  frequently  to  be  mixed  with  his  drink. 
Two  or  three  drachms,  or  more,  if  the  cafe  be  dan- 
gerous, may  be  ufed  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  head  fliould  be  fhaved  and  frequently  rubbed 
with  vinegar  and  role-water.  Cloths  dipped  in  this 
mixture  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  temples.  The 
feet  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed  in  hake-warm  wa- 
ter, and  foft  poultices  of  bread  and  milk  may  be  kept 
eondantly  applied  to  them. 

If  the  difeafe  proves  obdinate,  and  does  not  yield 
to  thefe  medicines,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  apply  z 
blidering- pladcr  to  the  whole  head. 


CHAP.  XXVII. 

OF  THE  OPHTHALMIA,  or  INFLAM- 
MATION OF  THE  EYES. 

rr\  HIS  difeafe  may  be  occafioned  by  external 
injuries ; as  blows,  burns,  bruifes,  and  the 
like.  It  may  likewile  proceed  from  dud,  quick- 
lime, or  other  fubdances,  getting  into  the  eyes.  It 
is  often  caufed  by  the  doppage  of  cudomary  cva-^ 
cuations  * as  the  healing  of  old  fores,  drying  up  or 
iflues,  the  fupprefling  of  gentle  morning  hveats,  o a 
qf  the  fweating  of  the  feer,  &c.  Long  expofure 
CO  the  night  air,  especially  in  cold  northerly  winds. 
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or  whatever  fuddenly  checks  the  perfpiration,  efpe- 
dally  after  the  body  has  been  much  heated,  is  very- 
apt  co  caufe  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  Viewing 
(now  or  other  white  bodies  tor  a long  time,  or  looking 
ftedfaitly  at  the  fun,  a clear  fire,  or  any  bright  ob]e&, 
will  likewife  occafion  this  malady.  A fudden  tranfi- 
lion  from  darknefs  to  very  bright  light  will  otren  have 

the  fame  effect.  _ 1 . ^ 

Nothing  more  certainly  occafions  an  inflam  rrra- 
tion  of  the  eyes  than  night- watching,  efpecially 
reading  or  writing  by  candle-light.  Drinking  fpi- 
rituous  liquors,  and  excefs  of  venery,  are  likewife 
very  hurtful  to  the  eyes.  The  acrid  fumes  of  me- 
tals, and  of  leveral  kinds  of  fuel,  are  alfo  perni- 
cious. Sometimes  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes 
proceeds  from  a venereal  taint,  and  often  from  a 
fcrophulous  or  gouty  habit.  It  may  likewife  be  oc- 
calioned  by  hairs  in  the  eye-lids  turning  inwards, 
and  hurting  the  eyes.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  is 
epidemic,  efpecially  after  wet  feafons  ; and  I have 
frequently  known  it  prove  infe&ious,  particularly 
to  thole  who  lived  in  the  fame  houfe  with  the  pa- 
tient. It  may  be  occafioned  by  moift  air,  or  living 
in  low  damp  houfes,  efpecially  in  perfons  who  are 
hot  accuftomed  to  fuch  fituations.  In  children  it 
often  proceeds  from  imprudently  drying  up  of  fcab- 
bed  heads,  a running  behind  the  ears,  or  any  other 
difcharge  of  that  kind.  Inflammations  of  the  eyes 
often  fuccecd  the  fm d 1-pox  or  meafles,  efpecially  in 
children  of  a fcrophulous  habit. 

SYMPTOMS. An  inflammation  of  the  eyes 

is  attended  with  acute  pain,  heat,  rednefs,  and 
fweliing.  The  patient  is  not  able  to  bear  the  light, 
and  fometimes  he  feels  a pricking  pain,  as  if  his 
eyes  were  pierced  with  a thorn.  Sometimes  he 
imagines  his  eyes  are  full  of  motes,  or  thinks  he 
fees  flies  dancing  before  him.  The  eyes  are  filled 
with  a fcalding  rheum,  which  rufhes  forth  in  great 
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quantities,  whenever  the  patient  attempts  to  look  up. 
The  pulfe  is  generally  quick  and  hard,  with  fome  de- 
gree of  fever.  When  the  difeafe  is  violent,  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  fwel-1,  and  there  is  a throbbing  or  pul- 
fatian  in  the  temporal  arteries,  &c. 

A flight  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  efpecially  from 
an  external  caufe,  is  eafily  cured;  but  when  the  dif- 
eafe is  violent,  and  continues  long,  it  often  leaves 
fpecks  upon  the  eyes,  or  dimnefs  of  fight,  and  fome- 
tirnes  total  blindnefs. 

If  the  patient  be  feized  with  a loofenefs,  it  has 
a good  effedt ; and  when  the  inflammation  pafles 
from  one  eye  to  another,  as  it  were  by.  infection,  it  is 
no  unfavourable  fymptom.  But  when  the  difeafe  is 
accompanied  with  a violent  pain  of  the  head,  and 
continues  long,  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  lofing  his 
fight. 

REGIMEN.- The  diet,  unlefs  in  fcrophulous 

cafes,  can  hardly  be  too  fpare,  efpecially  at  the  be- 
ginning. The  patient  muft  abftain  from  every  thing 
of  a heating  nature.  His  food  fhould  conflft  chiefly 
of  mild  vegetables,  weak  broths,  and  gruels.  His 
drink  may  be  barley-water,  balm-tea,  common  whey, 
and  fuch  like. 

The  patient’s  chamber  muft  be  darkened,  or  his 
eyes  fhaded  by  a cover,  fo  as  to  exclude  the  light, 
but  not  to  prefs  upon  the  eyes.  He  fliould  not  look 
at  a candle,  the  fire,  or  any  luminous  object*,  and 
ought  to  avoid  all  fmoke,  as  the  fumes  of  tobacco, 
or  any  thing  that  may  caufe  coughing,  fneezing,  or 
vomiting.  He  fliould  be  kept  quiet,  avoiding  all 
violent  efforts,  either  of  body  or  mind,  and  encou- 
raging fleep  as  much  as  poffible. 

MEDICINE.' This  is  one  of  thofe  difeafes 

wherein  great  hurt  is  often  done  by  .external  appli- 
cations. Almoft  every  perfon  pretends  to  be  pol- 
fefled  of  a remedy  for  the  cure  of  lore  eyes.  Theie 
remedies  generally  confift  of  eye-waters  and  oint- 

. ’ ments. 
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merits,  with  other  external  applications,  which  do 
mifchief  twenty  times  for  once  they  do  good.  People 
ought  therefore  to  be  very  cautious  how  they  ufe  fuch 
things,  as  even  the  preflure  upon  the  eyes  often  in- 
creases the  malady. 

Bleeding,  in  a violent  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
is  always  neceflary.  This  fhould  be  performed  as 
near  the  part  affe&ed  as  poffible.  An  adult  may 
lofe  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  blood  from  the  jugular 
vein,  and  the  operation  may  be  repeated  according 
to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  If  it  fhould  not 
be  convenient  to  bleed  in  the  neck,  the  fame  quan- 
tity may  be  let  from  the  arm,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
body.  ‘ ' 

Leeches  are  often  applied  to  the  temples,  or  under 
the  eyes,  with  good  effett.  The  wounds  mull  be 
buffered  to  bleed  for  fome  hours,  and  if  the  bleeding 
flop  loon,  it  may  be  promoted  by  the  application 
of  cloths  dipt  in  warm  water.  In  obftinate  cafes, 
it  will  be  neceflary  to  repeat  this  operation  feveral 
times.  s. 

Opening  and  diluting  medicines  are  by  no  means 
to  be  negle&ed.  The  patient  may  take  a fmall  dofe 
of  Glauber’s  falts,  and  cream  of  tartar,  every  fecond 
or  third  day,  or  a decoftion  of  tamarinds  with  fenna. 
If  thefe  be  not  agreeable,  gentle  , dofes  of  rhubarb 
and  nitre,  a little  of  the  lenitive  eledtuary,  or  any 
other  mild  purgative,  will  anfwer  the  fame  end.  The 
patient  at  the  fame  time  mull  drink  freely  of  water- 
gruel,  tea,  whey,  or  any  other  weak  diluting  liquor. 
He  ought  likewife  to  take,  at  bed-time,  a large 
draught  of  very  weak  wine-whey,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote perfpiration.  His  feet  and  legs  mult  fre- 
quently be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  his 
head  lhaved  twice  or  thrice  a week,  and  afterwards 
walked  in  cold  water.  This  has  often  a remarkably 
gpod  effeft,  • 1 
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If  the  Inflammation  does  not  yie'd  to  thefe  eva- 
cuations, bliftering-plafters  muft  be  applied  to  the 
temples,  behind  the  ears,  or  upon  the  neck,  and 
kept  open  for  fome  time  by  the  mild  biiftering- 
ointment.  I have  feldom  known  thefe,  if  long 
enough  kept  open,  fail  to  remove  the  moft  obftinate 
inflammation  of  the  eyes  ; but  for  this  purpof-  :t  :s 
often  neceffary  to  continue  the  difcharge  fcr  i’everal 
weeks. 

When  the  difeafe  has  been  of  long  (Ending,  I 
have  feen  very  extraordinary  effects  from  a feton  in 
the  neck,  or  between  the  fhouiders,  efpecfdly  the 
latter.  It  fhould  be  put  upwards  and  downwards, 
or  m the  diredion  of  the  i pine,  and  in  the  middle  - 
between  the  lhoulder  blades.  It  may  be  drtfTed 
twice  a day  with  yellow  bTilkon.  1 have  known 
patients,  who  had  b en  blind  for  a confiderable 
time,  recover  fight  by  means  of  a feton  placed  as 
above.  When  the  feton  is  put  acrofs  the  neck, 
it  foon  wears  out,  and  is  both  more  painful  and 
troublefome  than  between  the  fhouiders  ; befides,  it 
leaves  a diLgreeable  mark,  and  does  not  difcharge  fo 
freely. 

When  the  heat  and  pain  of  the  eyes  are  very  great, 
a poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  fweet  oil 
or  frefh  butter,  may  be  applied  to  them,  at  leaft  all 
night ; and  they  may  be  bathed  with  lukewarm  milk 
and  water  in  the  morning. 

If  the 
the  cafe, 

laudanum,  or  two  Ipoonfuls  of  thefyrupof  poppies* 
over  night,  more  or  lefs  accoiding  to  his  age,  or  the 
violence  of  the  fymptoms. 

After  the  inflammation  is  gone  off,  if  the  eyes 
ftill  remain  weak  and  tender,  they  may  be  bathed 
every  night  and  morning  with  cold  water  and  a 
little  brandy,  fix  parts  of  the  former  to  one  ot  the 

latter. 


patient  cannot  fleep,  which  is  fometimes 
he  may  take  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of 
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latter  A method  fhould  be  contrived  by  which  the 
eve  can  tv  quite  immerfed  in  the  brandy  and  water, 
where  it  Ihould  be  kept  for  fume  time.  I have  ge- 
nerally found  this,  or  cold  water  and  vinegar,  as 
good  a ftrengthener  of  the  eyes  as  any  of  the  molt 

celebrated  colly riums.  _ 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  proceeds  from 
a fcrophulous  habit,  it  generally  proves  very  obfti* 
nate.  In  this  cafe  the  patient’s  diet  mult  not  be  too 
low,  and  he  may  be  allowed  to  drink  fmall  negus, 
or  now  and  then  a glafs  of  wine.  1 he  molt  proper 
medicine  is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  either 
be  given  in  fubftance,  or  prepared  in  the  following 
manner: 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  bark  in  powder,  with  t.wo 
drachms  of  Winter’s  bark,  and  boil  them  in  an 
Englilh  quart  of  water  to  a pint  •,  when  it  has 
boiled  nearly  long  enough,  add  half  an  ounce  of 
liquorice-root  fliced.  Let  the  liquor  be  /trained. 
Two,  three,  or  four  table-lpoonfuls,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  patient,  may  be  taken  three  or  four 
times  a-day.  It  is  impoilible  to  fay  how  long  this 
medicine  fhould  be  continued,  as  the  cure  is  fooner 
performed  in  lome  than  in  others : but  in  general  it 
requires  a confiderable  time  to  produce  any  1 ailing 
effects. 

Dr.  Cheyne  fays,  * that  JEthiop’s  mineral  never 
fails  in  obltinate  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  even 
fcrophulous  ones,  if  given  in  a fufflcient  dole,  and 
duly  perfifted  in/  There  is  no  doubt  but  this  and 
other  preparations  of  mercury  may  be  of  Angular 
fervice  in  ophthalmias  of  long  continuance,  but 
they  ought  always  to  be  adminiftered  with  the 
greatcft  caution,  or  by  perlons  of  fkill  in 
phyflc. 

It  will  be  proper  frequently  to  look  into  the  eyes, 
10  lee  if  any  hairs  be  turned  inwards,  or  preffing 
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upon  them*.  Thefe  ought  to  be  removed  by  pluck- 
ing them  out  with  a pair  of  fmall  pincers. 

Thofe  who  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  this 
difeafe,  ought  conftantly  to  have  an  iflue  in  one  or 
both  arms.  Bleeding  or  purging  in  the  fpring  and 
autumn  will  be  very  beneficial  to  luch  perfons.  They 
ought  likewife  to  live  with  the  greateft  regularity, 
avoiding  flrong  liquor,  and  every  thing  of  a.heating 
quality.  Above  all,  let  them  avoid  the  night-air  and 
late  fludies  f. 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

OF  THE  QUINSEY,  or  INFLAMMA- 
TION OF  THE  THROAT. 

\ HIS  difeafe  is  very  common  in  Britain,  and 
is  frequently  attended  with  great  danger.  It 
prevails  in  the  winter  and  fpring,  and  is  moft  fatal  to 
young  people  of  a fanguine  temperament. 

CAUSES.- In  general  it  proceeds  from  the 

fame  caufes  as  other  inflammatory  diforders,  viz.  an 
obftrudted  perfpiration,  or  whaiever  heats  or  inflames 
the  blood.  An  inflammation  of  the  throat  is  often 
occaf.oned  by  omitting  fome  part  of  the  covering 
ufually  worn  about  the  neck,  by  drinking  cold  li- 
quor when  the  body  is  warm,  by  riding  or  walking 
againft  a cold  northerly  wind,  or  any  thing  that 

* Any  foreign  body  lodged  in  the  eye  may  be  expeditioufty 
removed  by  palling  a fmall  hair  pencil  between  the  eye-lid  and 
the  ball  of  the  eye.  In  fume  places,  the  peafants  do  this  very 
effedhia’ly,  by  tiling  their  tongue  in  the  fame  manner. 

f As  moft  people  are  fond  of  ufing  eye- waters  and  ointments 
in  this  and  other  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  we  have  inferted  fome  of 
the  moft  approved  forms  of  thefe  medicines  in  the  Appendix. 
See  Appendix,  Eye-water  and  Eye-falve. 

greatly 
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ereatlv  cools  the  throat,  and  parts  adjacent.  It 
fnav  likewife  proceed  from  the  negleft  of  bleeding, 
oJaincr,  or  any  cuftomary  evacuation. 

P Ok  f peaking  loud  and  long,  or  whatever 
ftra ins“  the  throat,  may  likewife  caule  an  inflamma- 
, on  of  that  organ.  I have  often  known  the  quinley 
prove  fatal  to  jovial  companions,  who,  after  fitting 
C in  a warm  room,  drinking  hot  liquors,  and  • 
finainv  with  vehemence,  were  fo  imprudent  as  to 
so  abroad  in  the  cold  night-air.  Sitting  with  wet 
feet,  or  keeping  on  wet  clothes,  are  very  apt  to 
occafion  this  malady.  It  is  likewife  frequently 
occafioned  by  continuing  long  in  a moiit  place, 
fitting  near  an  open  window,  fleeping  in  a damp 
bed  fitting  in  a room  that  has  been  newly  plaitered, 
&c  I know  people  who  never  fail  to  have  a fore 
throat  if  they  fit  even  but  a fhort  time  in  a room 

that  has  been  lately  walhed.  , 

Acrid  or  irritating  food  may  likewife  inflame  the 
throat,  and  occafion  a quinfey.  It  may  alio  pro- 
ceed from  bones,  pins,  or  other  (harp  fubitances 
flicking  in  the  throat,  or  from  the  cauftic  fumes  of 
metals  or  minerals,  as  arfenic,  antimony,  &c.  taken 
in  by  the  breath.  This  difeafe  is  fometimes  epide- 
mic and  infectious.  . 

SYMPTOMS. The  inflammation  of  the 

throat  is  evident  from  inlpeftion,  the  parts  appearing^ 
red  and  fwelled  ; befides,  the  patient  complains  ot 
pain  in  fwallowing.  His  pulie  is  quick  and  hard, 
with  other  fymptoms  of  a fever.  If  blood  be  let,  it 
is  generally  covered  with  a tough  coat  of  a whitifh 
colour, 'and  the  patient  fpits  a tough  phlegm.  As 
the  fwelling  and  inflammation  increale,  the  bieath- 
ing  and  iwallowing  become  more  difficult  the  pain 
affefts  the  ears-,  the  eyes  generally  appear  red-,  and 
the  face  fwells.  The  patient  is  often  obliged  to  keep 
himfelf  in  an  ereCt  pofture,  being  in  danger  of  fulfo- 
cation  j there  is  a couftant  naulea,  or  inclination  to 

vomit. 
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vomit,  and  the  drink,  indead  of  paffing  into  the 
Itomach,  is  often  returned  by  the  nofe.  The  patient 
is  fometim'es  ftarved  at  lad,  merely  from  an  inability 
to  fwallow  any  kind  of  food. 

When  the  breathing  is  laborious  with  ftraitnefs  of 
the  bread:,  and  anxiety,  the  danger  is  great.  Though 
the  pain  in  fwallowing  be  very  great,  yet  while  the 
patient  breathes  ealy,  there  is  not  fo  much  danger. 
An  external  fwelling  is  no  unfavourable  fymptom ; 
but  if  it  fuddenly  falls,  and  the  difeafe  affedts  the 
bread:,  the  danger  is  very  great.  When  a quinfey 
is  the  confequence  of  fome  other  difeafe,  which  has 
already  weakened  the  patient,  his  fituation  is  dan- 
gerous. A frothing  at  the  mouth,  with  a lwelled 
tongue,  a pale,  ghaftly  countenance,  and  coldnefs 
of  the  extremities,  are  fatal  fymptoms. 

REGIMEN. The  regimen  in  this  difeafe  is 

in  all  refpedts  the  fame  as  in  the  pleurify,  or  peri- 
pneumony.  The  food  mud  be  light,  and  in  fmall 
quantity,  and  the  drink  plentiful,  weak,  and  dilut- 
ing, mixed  with  acids. 

It  is  highly  neceflary  that  the  patient  be  kept  eafy 
and  quiet.  Violent  affedlions  of  the  mind,  or  great 
efforts  of  the  body,  may  prove  fatal.  He  fhould 
not  even  attempt  to  (peak  but  in  a low  voice.  Such 
a degree  of  warmth  as  to  promote  a conftant, 
gentle  fweat,  is  proper.  When  the  patient  is  in 
bed,  his  head  ought  to  be  railed  a little  higher  than 
ufual. 

It  is  peculiarly  necedary  that  the  neck  be  kept 
warm  ; for  which  purpofe  leveral  folds  of  loft  flannel 
may  be  wrapt  round  it.  T hat  alone  will  often 
remove  a flight  complaint  of  the  throat,  efpecialJy 
if  applied  in  due  time.  We  cannot  here  omit  ob- 
serving the  propriety  of  a cuftom  which  prevails 
among  the  peafants  of  Scotland.  When  they  feel 
•any  uneafinefs  of  the  throat,  they  wrap  a docking 
shout  it  all  night.  So  dfedlual  is  this  remedy,  that  in 

many 
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1 ;r  for  a charm,  and  the  flocking 

many  pi  ices  p ceremonies  : the  cuftom, 

is  applied  wuh  parmula  ^ ^ ^ and 

however,  is  un  the  throat  has  been 

never  be  neg,edeCj:  . . noc  be  expofed  to 

thus  up  all  n ght  ,t  mu  ^ * 

^Tklly  Of  black  currants  is  a medicine  very 
l :n  cfteem  for  complaints  of  the  throat ; and 
;"“ch,  t oTfome  ufe.  It  ftould  be  almoft  con- 
'"tfv  kept  in  the  mouth,  and  fallowed  down 
leisurely  "it  may  likewife  be  mixed  in  the  patients 
d X or  akenhnv  other  way.  When  rt  cannot 
be  obtained,  the  jelly  of  red  currants,  or  of  mul- 

berries,  may  be  tiled  in  us  ftead. 

Garbles  tor  the  throat  arc  very  beneficial.  They 
may  be  made  of  lage-tea,  with  a little  vinegar  and 
honey  or  by  adding  to  half  an  Engliih  pint  of  the 
peftoral  decoaion  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of phoney, 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  currant  jelly.  This  may  _ 
be  ufed  three  or  four  times  a-day;  and  if  the  pane  t 
be  troubled  with  tough  vilcid  phlegm,  the  gar§ 
may  be  rendered  more  fharp  and  cleanfing,  y 
adding  to  it  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fpsnt  of  U 

' ammoniac-  Some  recommend  gargles  made  »t  a 

decoftion  of  the  leaves  or  bark  of  the  black  cur- 
rant-bufhj  but  where  the  jelly  ,can  be  had,  theie 

'^her e C i no ' di fe afe  wherein  the  benefit  of  bathing 
the  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water  is  more  appa- 
rent : that  practice  ought  therefore  never  to  be 

negletted.  It  people  were  careful  to  keep  warm,  to 
wrap  up  their  throats  with  flannel,  to  bathe  tncir  feet 
and  legs  in  warm  water,  and  to  ufe  a fpare  diet 
with  diluting  liquors,  at  the  beginning  of  this  dil- 
eafe,  it  would  feldom  proceed  to  a great  height,  or 

be  attended  with  any  danger ; but  when  theie  pre. 

cautions 
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cautions  are  negledted,  and  the  difeafe  becomes  vio- 
lent, more  powerful  medicines  are  neceffary. 

MEDICINE. An  inflammation  of  the  throat 

being  a moll  acute  and  dangerous  diflemper,  which 
i'ometimes  takes  off  the  patient  very  fuddenly,  it 
will  be  proper,  as  foon  as  the  fymptoms  appear, 
to  bleed  in  the  arm,  or  rather  in  the  jugular  vein, 
and  to  repeat  the  operation  if  circumflances  re- 
quire. 

The  body  fliould  likewife  be  kept  gently  open. 
This  may  either  be  done  by  giving  the  patient  for  his 
ordinary  drink  a decodtion  of  figs  and  tamarinds,  or 
fmall  dofes  of  rhubarb  and  nitre,  as  recommended  in 
the  eryfipelas.  Thefe  may  be  increafed  according  to 
the  age  of  the  patient,  and  repeated  till  they  have 
the  de fired  effedt. 

I have  often  known  very  good  effedts  from  a bit 
of  fal  prunel , or  purified  nitre,  held  in  the  mouth, 
apd  fwallowed  down  as  it  melted.  This  promotes 
the  difeharge  of  faliva,  by  which  means  it  anfwers 
the  end  of  a gargle,  while  at  the  fame  time  it 
abates  the  fever,  by  promoting  the  difeharge  of 
urine,  &c. 

The  throat  ought  likewife  to  be  rubbed  twice  or 
thrice  a-day  with  a little  of  the  volatile  liniment. 
This  feldom  fails  to  produce  lome  good  effedts. 
At  the  fame  time  the  neck  ought  to  be  carefully 
covered  with  wool  or  flannel,  to  prevent  the  cold 
from  penetrating  die  fkin,  as  this  application  ren- 
ders it  very  tender.  Many  other  external  applica- 
tions are  recommended  in  this  difeafe,  as  a fwallovy’s 
Tieff,  poultices  made  of  the  fungus  called  Jew’s  ears, 
album  Graecum,  &c.  But' as  we  do  not  look  upon 
any  of  thefe  to  be  preferable  to  a common  poultice 
of  bread  and  milk,  we  fhall  take  no  farther  notice 
t)f  them. 

Some  recommend  the  gum-guaicum  as  a fpecific 
in  this  difeafe.  Half  a drachm  of  the  gum  in  powder 

> ' may 
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may  be  made  into  an  eleftuary  with  the  rob  of  elder- 
berries, or  the  jelly  of  currants  for  a dofe,' and 
repeated  occafionally  *• 

Blifterins  upon  the  neck  or  behind  the  ears  in* 
violent  inflammations  of  the  throat  is  very  benefi- 
cial ; and  in  bad  cafes  it  will  be  necelfary  to  lay 
a bliftering-plafler  quite  acrofs  the  throat,  fo  as  to 
reach  from  ear  to  ear.  After  the  plafiers  are  taken 
off,  the  parts  ought  to  be  kept  running  by  the  ap- 
plication of  ifliie  ointment,  till  the  inflammation  is 
gone;  otherwife,  upon  their  drying  up,  the  patient 
will  be  in  danger  of  a relapfe. 

When  the  patient  has  been  treated  as  above,  a 
fuppuration  feldom  happens.  This  however  is 
fometimes  the  cafe,  in  Ipite  of  all  endeavours  to 
prevent  it.  When  the  inflammation  and  fwelling 
continue,  and  it  is  evident  that  a fuppuration  will 
enfue,  it  oucht  to  be  promoted  by  drawing  the  fteam 
of  warm  water  into  the  throat  through  a tunnel,  or 
the  like.  Soft  poultices  ought  likewife  to  be  ap- 
plied outwardly,  and  the  patient  may  keep  a roafled 
fig  conftantly  in  his  mouth. 

It  fometimes  happens,  before  the  tumour  breaks, 
that  the  fwelling  is  fo  great,  as  entirely  to  prevent 
any  thing  from  getting  down  into  the  ftomach.  In 
this  cafe  the  patient  muft  inevitably  perifh,  unlefs  he 
can  be  fupported  in  feme  other  way.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  nourilhing  clyflers  of  broth,  or  gruel  with 
milk,  &c.  Patients  have  often  been  fupported  by’ 
thefe  for  feveral  days,  till  the  tumour  has  broke;  and 
afterwards  they  have  recovered. 

Not  only  the  fwallowing,  but  the  breathing,  is 
often  prevented  by  the  tumour.  In  this  cafe  no- 
thing can  fave  the  patient’s  life,  but  opening  the 
treachea  or  wind-pipe.  As  that  has  been  often  done 
with  luccefs,  no  perfon,  in  fuch  defperate  circumr 
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dances,  ought  to  hefitate  a moment  about  the  ope- 
ration ; but  as  it  can  only  be  performed  bv  a i'ur- 
geon,  it  is  not  neceflfary  here  to  give  any  directions 

about  it. 

When  a difficulty  of  fwallowing  is  not  attended 
with  an  acute  pain  or  inflammation,  it  is  generally 
owing  to  an  obftruddion  of  the  glands  about  the 
throat,  and  only  requires  that  the  part  be  kept 
warm,  and  the  throat  frequently  gargled  with  fome* 
thing  that  may  gently  ftimulate  the  glands,  as  a 
decodtion  of  figs  with  vinegar  and  honey  ; to  which 
may  be  added  a little  muftard,  or  a fmall  Quantity 
of  fpirits.  But  this  gargle  is  never  to  be  ufed  where 
there  are  figns  of  an  inflammation.  This  fpecies 
of  angina  has  various  names  among  the  common 
people,  as  the  pap  of  the  threat , the  falling  down 
of  the  almonds  of  the  ears,  &c.  Accordingly,  to  re- 
move it,  they  lift  the  patient  up  by  the  hair  of  the 
head,  and  thruft  their  fingers  under  his  jaws,  &ct 
all  which  practices  are  at  bed  ufelefs,  and  often 
hurtful. 

Thofe  who  are  fubjedl  to  inflammations  of  the 
throat,  in  order  to  avoid  that  difeafe,  ought  to  live 
temperate.  Such  as  do  not  choofe  to  obferve  this 
rule,  mud  have  frequent  recourfe  to  purging  and 
other  evacuations,  to  difeharge  the  fuperfluous  hu- 
mours. They  ought  hkewife  to  beware  of  catching 
cold,  and  fliouid  abdain  from  aliment  and  medicines 
of  an  adringenc  or  dimulating  nature. 

Violent  exercife,  by  increafing  the  motion  and 
force  of  the  blood,  is  apt  to  occaflon  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  throat,  eipecially  it  cold  liquor  be 
drank,  immediately  after  ir,  or  the  body  iufiered 
fuddenly  to  cool.  Thole  who  would  avoid  this 
difeafe  ought  therefore,  after  Ipeaking  aloud,  Ting- 
ing, running,  drinking  warm  liquor,  or  doing  any 
thing  that  may  drain  the  throar,  or  increale  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  towards  it,  to  take  care  to 
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cool  gradually,  and  to  wrap  fome  additional  covering 

about  their  necks.  . , , r , 

I have  often  known  perfons  who  had  been  iub- 

ieft  to  fore  throats,  entirely  freed  from  thaj;  com- 
plaint by  only  wearing  a ribband,  or  a bit  of  flannel, 
conftantly  about  their  necks,  or  by  wearing  thicker 
(hoes,  a flannel  waiftcoat,  or  the  like.  Thefe  may 
ieem  trifling,  but  they  have  great  efFeft.  There  is 
danger  indeed  in  leaving  them  off  after  perfons 
have  been  accuftomed  to  them  ; but  furely  the  in- 
conveniency  of  ufing  fuch  things  for  life,  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  danger  which  may  attend  th# 
negledl  of  them. 

Sometimes,  after  an  inflammation,  the  glands  of 
the  throat  continue  fwelled,  and  become  hard  and 
callous.  This  complaint  is  not  eafily  removed, 
and  is  often  rendered  dangerous  by  the  too  fre- 
quent application  of  flrong  flimulating  and  ftyptie 
medicines.  The  belt  method  is  to  keep  it  warm^ 
and  to  gargle  it  twice  a-day  with  a decodtion  of 
figs  fharpened  a lictle  with  the  elixir  or  fpirit  <tf 
vitriol. 

OF  THE  .MALIGNANT  QUINSEY, 
or  PUTRID,  ULCEROUS  SORE 
THROA  T. 

This  kind  of  quinfey  is  hut  little  known  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Britain,  though,  for  fome  time 
part,  it  has  been  fatal  in  the  more  fouthern  coun- 
ties. Children  are  more  liable  to  it  than  adults, 
females  than  males,  and  the  delicate  than  thofe 
who  are  hardy  and  rebuff.  It  prevails  chiefly  in  au- 
tumn, and  is  moft  frequent  after  a long  courfe  of 
damp  or  fultry  weather. 

CAUSES. -This  is  evidently  a contagious 

diftemper,  and  is  generally  communicated  by  infec- 
tion. Whole  families,  and  even  entire  village-', 

often 
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often  receive  the  infedfion  from  one  perfors.  This 
ought  to  put  people  upon  their  guard  againft  going 
near  luch  patients  as  labour  under  the  drforder ; as 
by  th^f  means  they  endanger  not  only  their  own 
lives,  but  likewife  thofe  of  their  friends  and  con- 
nexions. Whatever  tends  to  produce  putrid  or  ma- 
lignant fevers,  may  likewife  occafion  the  putrid  ulce- 
rous fore  throat,  as  unwholefome  air,  damaged  provi- 
fions,  nrglcft  of  cleanlinefs,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. It  begins  with  alternate  fits 

of  Ihivering  and  heat.  The  pulfe  is  quick,  but 
low  and  unequal,  and  generally  continues  fo  through 
the  whole  courie  of  the  difeafe.  The  patient  com- 
plains greatly  of  weaknefs  and  oppreflion  of  the 
bread; ; his  fpirits  are  low,  and  he  is  apt  to  faint 
away  when  let  upright;  he  is  troubled  with  a nau- 
fea,  and  often  with  a vomiting  or  purging.  The 
two  latter  are  moil  common  in  children.  The  eyes 
appear  red  and  watery,  and  the  face  fwelis.  The 
urine  is  at  firft  pale  and  crude;  but,  as  the  difeafe 
advances,  it  turns  more  of  a yellowilh  colour.  The 
tongue  is  white,  and  generally  moift,  which  diftin- 
guifhes  this  from  an  inflammatory  difeafe.  Upon 
looking  into  the  throat  it  appears  fwelled,  and  of 
a florid  red  colour.  Pale  or  alheoioured  fpots, 
however,  are  here  and  there  interfperfed,  and  fomc- 
times  one  broad  patch  or  fpot,  of  an  irregular  figure, 
and  pale  white  colour,  lurrounded  with  florid  red, 
only  appears.  Thefe  whitifh  fpots  or  Houghs  cover 
fo  mtny  ulcers. 

An  tfflorelcence,  or  eruption  upon  the  neck, 
arms,  bread,  and  fingers,  about  the  fecond  or  third 
day,  is  a common  lymptom  of  this  difeafe.  When 
it  appears,  the  purging  and  vomiting  generally 
ceale. 

There  is  ofeen  a flight  degree  of  delirium,  and 
the  face  lrequently  appears  bloated,  and  the  jnfide 
of  the  noftrils  red  and  inflamed.  The  petient  com- 
plains 
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plains  of  a difagreeable  purtid  fmell,  and  his  breath 

is  very  offenfive.  . 

The  putrid,  ulcerous  fore  throat  may  be  diltin- 

cruifhed  from  the  inflammatory,  by  the  vomiting  and 
'oofenefs  with  which  it  is  generally  ufhered  in ; the 
foul  ulcers  in  the  throat  covered  with  a white  or  livid 
coat ; and  by  the  exceflive  weaknefs  of  the  patient ; 
with  other  fymptoms  of  a putrid  fever. 

Unfavourable  fymptoms  are,  an  obftinate  purg- 
ing,  extreme  weaknefs,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  a livid 
or°black  colour  of  the  fpots,  and  frequent  fliiver- 
ings,  with  a weak,  fluttering  pulfe.  If  the  erup- 
tion upon  the  (kin  luddenly  difappears,  or  becomes  of 
a livid  colour,  with  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the 
nofe  or  mouth,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

If  a gentle  fweat  break  out  about  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  and  continue  with  a flow,  firm,  and 
equal  pulfe-,  if  the  floughs  call:  off  in  a kindly 
manner,  and  appear  clean  and  florid  at  the  bottom  ; 
and  if  the  breathing  is  foft  and  free,  with  a lively 
colour  of  the  eyes,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  for  a 
falutary  crifis. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  mull  be  kept  quiet, 

and  for  the  moll  part  in  bed,  as  he  will  be  apt  to 
faint  when  taken  out  of  it.  His  food  muff  be  nou- 
rifhing  and  reftorative ; as  fago-gruel  with  red  wine, 
jellies,  ftrong  broths,  &c.  His  drink  ought  to  be 
generous,  and  of  an  antifeptic  quality ; as  red  wine 
negus,  white-wine  whey,  and  fuch  like. 

MEDICINE. The  medicine  in  this  kind  of 

quinfey  is  entirely  different  from  that  which  is  proper 
in  the  inflammatory.  All  evacuations,  as  bleeding, 
purging,  &c.  which  weaken  the  patient,  mult  be 
avoided.  Cooling  medicines,  as  nitre  and  cream  of 
tartar,  are  likewife  hurtful.  Strengthening  cordials 
alone  can  be  ufed  with  fafety  j and  thefc  ought  never 
to  be  negledted. 
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If  at  the  beginning  there  is  a great  naufea,  or 
inclination  to  vomit,  the  patient  muft  drink  an  in- 
fufion  of  green  tea,  camomile  flowers,  or  carduus 
benediflus,  in  order  to  cleanfe  the  ftomach.  If  thefe 
are  not  fufficient,  he  may  take  a few  grains  of  the 
powder  of  ipecacuanha,  or  any  other  gentle  vo- 
mit. 

If  the  difeafe  is  mild,  the  throat  may  be  gargled 
with  an  infulion  of  lage  and  rofe  leaves,  to  a gill  of 
which  may  be  added  a fpoonful  or  two  of  honey  ; 
and  as  much  vinegar  as  will  make  it  agreeably  acid  ; 
but  when  the  fymptotns  are  urgent,  the  doughs  large 
and  thick,  and  the  breath  very  offenfive,  the  following 
gargle  may  be  uled  : 

To  fix  or  feven  ounces  of  the  pe&oral  deco&ion, 
when  boiling,  add  half  an  ounce  of  contrayerva- 
root ; let  it  boil  for  fome  time,  and  afterwards 
{train  the  liquor  ; to  which  add  two  ounces  of  white- 
wine  vinegar,  an  ounce  of  flne  honey,  and  an 
ounce  of  the  tincture  ©f  myrrh.  This  ought  not 
only  to  be  uled  as  a gargle,  but  a little  of  it  fnouid 
frequently  be  inje&ed  with  a fyringe  to  clean  the 
throat,  before  the  patient  takes  any  meat  or  drink. 
This  method  is  peculiarly  neceffary  for  children,  who 
cannot  ufe  a gargle. 

It  will  be  of  great  benefit  if  the  patient  fre- 
quently receives  into  his  mouth,  through  an  inverted 
funnel,  the  fleams  of  warm  vinegar,  myrrh,  and 
honey. 

but  when  the  putrid  fymptoms  run  high,  and  the 
difeafe  is  attended  with  danger,  the  only  medicine 
that  can  be  depended  upon  is  the  Peruvian  bark. 
It  may  be  taken  in  fubftance,  if  the  patient’s  flo- 
mach  will  bear  it.  If  not,  an  ounce  of  bark 
grofsly  powdered,  with  two  drachms  of  Virginian 
lnake-roor,  may  be  boiled  in  an  Englilh  pint  and  a 
half  of  water  to  half  a pint  5 to  which  a tea-fpoon- 
2 ful 
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ful  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  may  be  added,  and  an 
ordinary  tea-cupful  of  it  taken  every  three  or  four 
hours  Bliftering-plafters  are  very  beneficial  in  this 
difeafe,  elpeciallv  when  the  patient’s  pulfe  and  fpk 
rits  are  low.  They  may  be  applied  to  the  throat, 
behind  the  ears,  or  upon  the  back  part  of  the 

Should  the  vomiting  prove  troublefome,  it  will  be 
proper  to  give  the  patient  two  table-lpoonfuls  of  the 
laline  julep  every  hour.  Tea  made  of  mint  and  a 
Jittle  cinnamon  will  be  very  proper  for  his  ordinary- 
drink,  efpecially  if  an  equal  quantity  of  red-wine  be 
mixed  with  it. 

In  cale  of  a violent  loofenefs,  the  fize  of  a nut- 
meg of  diafcordium , or  the  japonic  confedtion,  may 
be  taken  two  or  three  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if 
necelfary. 

If  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  happens,  the 
fleams  of  warm  vinegar  may  be  received  up  the  nof- 
trils  frequently  •,  and  the  drink  mult  be  fharpened  with 
fpirits  of  vitriol,  or  tindture  of  rofes. 

In  cafe  of  a Ilrangury,  the  belly  mull  be  fomented 
with  warm  water,  and  emollient  clyfters  given  three  or 
four  times  a-day. 

After  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  over,  the  body 
fhould  (till  be  kept  open  with  mild  purgatives  as 
manna,  fenna,  rhubarb,  or  the  like* 

If  great  weaknefs  and  dejection  of  fpirits,  or 
night-lweats,  with  other  fymptoms  of  a confumption, 
Ihould  enfue,  we  would  advife  the  patient  to  continue 
the  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  the  elixir  of 
vitriol,  and  to  take  frequently  a glafs  of  generous 
wine.  Thefe,  together  with  a milk  diet,  and  riding 
on  horfeback,  are  the  moft  likely  means  for  recovering 
his  ftrengch. 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

OF  COLDS  AND  COUGHS. 

IT  has  already  been  obferved,  that  colds  are  the 
effedt  of  an  obftrudted  perfpiration  *,  the  com- 
mon caufes  of  which  we  have  likewife  endeavoured 
to  point  out,  and  fhall  not  here  repeat  them.  Nei- 
ther fhall  we  fpend  time  in  enumerating  all  the  va- 
rious Symptoms  of  colds,  as  they  are  pretty  generally 
known.  It  may  not  however  be  amifs  to  obferve, 
that  almoft  every  cold  is  a kind  of  fever,  which  only 
differs  in  degree  from  fome  of  thofe  that  have  already 
been  treated  of. 

No  age,  fex,  or  conftitution,  is  exempted  from 
this  difeafe  •,  neither  is  it  in  the  power  of  any  me- 
dicine or  regimen  to  prevent  it.  The  inhabitants 
of  every  climate  are  liable  to  catch  cold,  nor  can 
even  the  greateft  circumfpedtion  defend  them  at  all 
times  from  its  attacks.  Indeed,  if  the  human  body 
could  be  kept  conftantly  in  an  uniform  degree  of 
warmth,  fuch  a thing  as  catching  cold  would  be 
impoflible  : but  as  that  cannot  be  effedled  by  any 
means,  the  perfpiration  muft  be  liable  to  many 
changes.  Such  changes,  however,  when  fmall,  do 
not  affedt  the  health  j but,  when  great,  they  muft 
prove  hurtful. 

When  oppreflion  of  the  breafl,  a fluffing  of  the 
nofe,  unufual  wearinefs,  pain  of  the  head,  &c.  give 
ground  to  believe  that  the  perfpiration  is  obftrudted, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  perfon  has  caught  cold, 
he  ought  immediately  to  leffen  his  diet,  at  leaf!  the 
ufual  quantity  of  his  folid  food,  and  to  abftain  from 
all  Itrong  liquors.  Inflead  of  flelh,  fifb,  eggs. 
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milk  and  other  nourifhing  diet,  he  may  eat  light 
bread-pudding,  veal  or  chicken  broth,  panado, 
aruels,  and  fuch  like.  His  drink  maybe  water- 
gruel  fweetened  with  a little  honey  ; an  mfufion  of 
balm,  or  linfeed  fharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange 
or  lemon-,  a decodion  of  barley  and  liquorice, 
with  tamarinds,  or  any  other  cool,  diluting,  acid 

^Above  all,  his  fupper  fhould  be  light ; as  fmall 
pofler,  or  water-gruel  fweetened  with  honey,  and  a 
little  toafted  bread  in  it.  If  honey  fhould  difagree 
with  the  ftomach,  the  gruel  may  be  fweetened  with 
treacle  or  coarfe  fugar,  and  lharpened  with  the  jelly  of 
currants.  Thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  gene- 
rous liquors  may  take  wine-whey  inftead  of  gruel, 
which  may  be  fweetened  as  above. 

The  patient  ought  to  lie  longer  than  ufual  a-bed, 
and  to  encourage  a gentle  fweat,  which  is  eafily 
brought  on  towards  morning,  by  drinking  tea,  or 
any  kind  of  warm  diluting  liquor.  I have  often 
known  this  pradice  carry  off  a cold  in  one  day, 
which,  in  all  probability,  had  it  been  negleded, 
would  have  coft  the  patient  his  life,  or  have  corn- 
fined  him  for  fome  months.  Would  people  facri- 
fice  a little  time  to  eafe  and  warmth,  and  pradife 
a moderate  degree  of  abftinence  when  the  firft 
fymptoms  of  a cold  appear,  we  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  mod  of  the  bad  effeds  which  flow  from 
an  obftruded  perfpiration  might  be  prevented. 
But,  after  the  difeafe  has  gathered  ftrength  by  de- 
lay, all  attempts  to  remove  it  often  prove  vain.  A 
pleurify,  a peripneumony,  or  a fatal  confumption 
of  the  lungs,  are  the  commen  effeds  of  colds 
which  have  either  been  totally  negleded  or  treated 
improperly. 

Many  attempt  to  cure  a cold,  by  getting  drunk: 
but  this,  to  fay  no  worfe  of  it,  is  a very  hazardous 
experiment.  No  doubt  it  may  fometimes  fucceed, 
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by  fuddenly  reftoring  the  perfpiration  •,  but  when 
there  is  any  degree  c>f  inflammation,  which  is  fre- 
quently rhe  cafe,,  ftrong  liquors,  inftead  of  remov- 
ing the  malady,  will  increafe  it.  By  this  means  a 
common  cold  may  be  converted  into  an  inflammatory 
fever. 

When  thofe  who  labour  for  their  daily  bread 
have  the  hiisfortune  to  catch  cold,  they  cannot 
afford  to  loofe  a day  or  two,  in  order  to  keep  them- 
felves  warm,  and  take  a little  medicine ; by  which 
means  the  diforder  is  often  fo  aggravated  as  to  con- 
fine them  for  a long  time,  or  even  to  render  them 
ever  after  unable  to  fuftain  hard  labour.  But  even 
fuch  of  the  labouring  poor  as  can  afford  to  take 
care  of  themfelves,  are  often  too  hardy  to  do  it  i 
they  affefl  to  defpife  colds,  and  as  long  as  they  can 
crawl  about,  fcorn  to  be  confined  bv  what  they 
call  a common  cold.  Hence  it  is,  that  colds  deflroy 
fuch  numbers  of  mankind.  Like  an  enemy  defpifed, 
they  gather  {Length  from  delay,  till  at  length  they 
become  irivincible.  We  often  fee  this  verified  in 
travellers,  who,  rather  than  lofe  a day  in  the  profe- 
cution  of  their  bufinefs,  throw  away  their  lives  by 
purfuing  their  journey,  even  in  the  fevered  wea- 
ther, with  this  difeafe  upon  them. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  colds  may  be  too 
much  indulged.  When  a perfon,  for  every  flight 
cold,  fhuts  himlelf  up  in  a warm  room,  and  drinks 
great  quantities  of  warm  liquor,  it  may  occafion 
fuch  a general  relaxation  of  the  folids  as  will  not  be  ■ 
eafily  removed.  It  will  therefore  be  proper,  when 
the  difeafe  will  permir,  and  the  weather  is  mild,  to 
join  to  the  regimen  mentioned  above  gentle  exercife ; 
as  walking,  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage, 
&c.  An  obftinate  cold,  which  no  medicine  can 
remove,  will  yield  to  gentle  exercife  and  a proper 
regimen  of  the  diet. 
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Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water  has  a 
great  tendency  to  reftore  the  perfpiration.  But  care 
mud  be  taken  that  the  water  be  not  too  warm, 
otherwife  it  will  do  hurt.  It  fhould  never  be  much 
warmer  than  the  blood,  and  the  patient  fhould  go 
immediately  to  bed  after  ufing  it.  Bathing  the  feet 
in  warm  water,  lying  in  bed,  and  drinking  warm 
water-gruel,  or  other  weak  liquors,  will  fooner  take 
off  a fpafm,  and  reftore  the  perfpiration,  than  all 
the  hot  fudorific  medicines  in  the  world.  This  is 
all  that  is  necefiary  for  removing  a common  cold/; 
and  if  this  courfe  be  taken  at  the  beginning,  it  will 
feldom  fail. 

But  when  the  fymptoms  do  not  yield  to  abftl- 
nence,  warmth,  and  diluting  liquors,  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  fear  the  approach  of  fome  other  dileafe,  as  an 
inflammation  of  the  bread,  an  ardent  fever,  or  the 
like.  If  the  pulfe  therefore  be  hard  and  frequent, 
the  fkin  hot  and  dry,  and  the  patient  complains  of 
his  head  or  breaft,  ic  will  be  neceflary  to  bleed,  and 
to  give  the  cooling  powders  recommended  in  the 
fcarlet  fever,  every  three  or  four  hours,  till  they 
giveaftool. 

It  will  likewife  be  proper  to  put  a bliftering- 
plafter  on  the  back,  to  give  two  table- fpoonfuls  of 
the  faline  mixture  every  two  hours,  and  in  (hort  to 
treat  the  patient  in  all  refpefts  as  for  a flight  fever. 
1 have  often  l'een  this  couife,  when  obferved  at  the 
beginning,  remove  the  complaint  in  two  or  three 
days,  when  the  patient  had  all  the  fymptoms  of  an 
approaching  ardent  fever,  or  an  inflammation  of  the 
breaft. 

The  chief  fecret  of  preventing  colds  lies  in  avoid- 
ing, as  far  as  poflible,  all  extremes  either  of  heat 
or  cold,  and  in  taking  care,  when  the  body  is 
heated,  to  let  it  cool  gradually.  Thefe  and  other 
fircumftances  relating  to  this  important  fubjeft, 
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are  fo  fully  treated  of  under  the  article  Objlruclcd 
Perforation,  that  it  is  needlefs  here  to  refume  the 
coniideration  of  them. 

OF  A COMMON  COUGH. 

A cough  is  generally  the  effedt  of  a cold,  which 
has  either  been  improperly  treated,  or  entirely  ne- 
gledled.  When  it  proves  obftinate,  there  is  always 
reafon  to  fear  the  confequences,  as  this  fiiews  a weak 
ftate  of  the  lungs,  and  is  often  the  forerunner  of  a 
confumption. 

If  the  cough  be  violent,  and  the  patient  young 
and  ftrong,  with  a hard  quick  pulfe,  bleeding  will  be 
proper ; but  in  weak  and  relaxed  habits,  bleeding 
rather  prolongs  the  difeafe.  When  the  patient  fpits 
freely,  bleeding  is  unneceffary,  and  fometimes  hurtful, 
as  it  tends  to  leften  that  difcharge. 

When  the  cough  is  not  attended  with  any  degree 
of  fever,  and  the  fpittle  is  vifcid  and  tough,  fliarp 
pedtoral  medicines  are  to  be  adminiftered  ; as  gum- 
ammoniac,  fquills,  &c.  Two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the 
folution  of  gum-ammoniac  may  be  taken  three  or 
four  times  a-day,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the 
age  and  conftitution  of  the  patient.  Squills  may  be 
given  various  ways:  two  ounces  of  the  vinegar,  the 
oxvmel,  or  the  lyrup,  may  be  mixed  with  the  fame 
quantiry  of  Ample  cinnamon-water,  to  which  may  be 
added  an  ounce  of  common  water  and  at)  ounce  of  bal- 
famic  lyrup.  Tvvo  table-fpoonfuls  of  this  mixture 
may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

A fyrup  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon-juice,  honey, 
and  fugar-candy,  is  likewife  very  proper  in  this  kind 
of  cough.  A tabie-fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  at 
plea fur  . 

But  when  the  defluxion  is  fliarp  and  thin,  thefe 
medicines  rather  do  hurt.  In  this  cafe  gentle  opiates, 

oils, 
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oils  and  mucilages,  are  more  proper  A crip  of  an 
“r  7 „f  wild  noppey  leaves,  and  marlh-mallow 
It  or fheCeK  colcs-foot,  may  be  taken  fre- 
ouen’ilv  • or  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  paregoric  elixir  may 
put  into  the  patient’s  drink  twice  a-day.  Fuller  s 
Spanilh  infufion  is  alfo  a very  proper  medicine  m this 
ca!e"  and  may  be  taken  in  the  quantity  of  a tea-cup- 

ful  three  or  four  times  a day  *. 

When  a cough  is  occaftoned  by  acrid  humours 

ticklinrr  the  throat  and  fauces , the  patient  fliould  keep 
feme  loft  pedloral  lozenges  almolt  conftantly  in  his 
mouth  i as  the  Pontefract  liquorice  cakes,  barley-fugar, 
the  common  balfamic  lozenges,  Spamfh  juice,  &c. 
Thefe  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the  humours,  and  by 
taking  off  their  ftimulating  quality,  help  to  appeals 

the  couah  -f-.  a r 1 

In  obftinate  coughs,  proceeding  from  a flux  of  hu- 
mours upon  the  lungs,  it  will  often  be  necefiary,  be- 
fides  expectorating  medicines,  to  have  recourfe  to 
iffues,  fetons,  or  fome  other  drain.  In  this  cafe  1 have 
often  oblerved  the  moft  happy  effefts  from  a Bur- 
gundy-pitch plafter  applied  between.the  Ihoulders.  I 
have  ordered  this  Ample  remedy  in  the  moft  obftinate 
coughs,  in  a great  number  of'eafes,  and  m many  dif- 
ferent conftitutions,  without  ever  knowing  it  fail  to 
give  relief,  unlefs  where  there  were  evident  flgns  of  an 

ulcer  in  the  lungs.  . 

About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  Burgundy-pitch 
may  be  fpread  thin  upon  a piece  of  fofc  leather,  about 

# See  Appendix,  Spanifh  Infufion. 

+ In  a former  edition  of  this  book  I recommended,  for  an  oblti- 
nate  tickling  cough,  an  oily  emulfion,  made  with  the  paregoric 
elixir  of  the  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory,  inftead  of  the  common  alka- 
line fpirit.  I have  f.nce  been  told  by  feveral  practitioners,  that 
they  found  it  to  be  an  excellent  medicine  in  this  diforder,  and  every 
way  deferving  of  the  charafter  which  I had  given  it.  4 \\  here  this 
elixir  is  not  kept,  its  place  may  be  fupplied  by  adding  to  the  com- 
mon oily  emulfion,  an  adequate  proportion  of  the  Tlchaic  tinflurf, 
or  liquid  laudanum. 

the 
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the  fize  of  the  hand,  and  laid  between  the  (boulder- 
blades.  It  may  be  taken  off  and  wiped  every  three 
or  four  days,  and  ought  to  be  renewed  once  a fort- 
night or  three  weeks.  This  is  indeed  a cheap  and 
Ample  medicine,  and  confequently  apt  to  be  defpifed  ; 
bqt  vve  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  whole  materia, 
medica  does  not  afford  an  application  more  efficacious 
in  almoft  every  kind  of  cough.  It  has  not  indeed 
always  an  immediate  effect;  but,  if  kept  on  for 
fome  time,  it  will  lucceed  where  moft  other  medi- 
cines fail. 

Th'e  only  inconveniency  attending  this  plafter  is 
the  itching  which  it  occafions ; but  furely  this  may 
be  difpented  with,  confldering*  the  advantage  which 
the  patient  may  exped:  to  reap  from  the  applica- 
tion ; befides,  when  the  itching  becomes  very  un- 
eafy  the  plafter  may  be  taken  off,  and  the  part  rub- 
bed with  a dry  cloth,  or  waffied  with  a little  warm 
milk  and  water.  Some  caution  indeed  is  neceffary  in 
difeontinuing  the  ufe  of  fuch  a plafter;  this  how- 
ever may  be  fafely  done  by  making  it  fmaller  by  de- 
grees, and  at  length  quitting  it  altogether  in  a warm 
feafon*. 

But  coughs  proceed  from  many  other  caufas  be- 
sides defluxions  upon  the  lungs.  In  thele  cafes 
the  cure  is  not  to  be  attempted  by  pedoral  medi- 
cines. Thus,  in  a cough  proceeding  from  a foulneis 
and  debility  of  the  ftomach,  lyrups,  oils,  mucilages, 
and  all  kinds  of  balfamic  medicines  do  hurt.  The 
Jiomach  cough  may  be  known  from  one  that  is  owing 
to  a fault"  in  the  lungs  by  this,  that  in  the  latter 
the  patient  coughs  whenever  he  infpires,  or  draws 

* Some  complain  that  the  pitch  plafter  adheres  too  faft,  while 
others  find  difficulty  in  keeping  it  on.  This  proceeds  from  the 
different  ki:ufs  of  pitch  made  ufe  of,  and  likewife  from  the  manner 
of  making  it.  I generally  find  it  anfwcr  beft  when  mixed  with  a 
little  bees-wax,  and  fpread  as  cool  as  poffiblc.  The  clear,  hard, 
tranfparent  pitch  anfwers  the  purpofe  beft. 
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his  breath  fully  s but  in  the  former  that  does  not 

h%Ph"'cure  of  this  cough  depends  chiefly  upon  cleanf- 
i„o  and  ft  lengthening  the  ftomach , for  which  purpole 
ferule  vomits  and  bitter  purgatives  are  mod  proper 
Thus  after  a vomit  or  two,  the  facred  tinaure,  as  it 
is  called  may  be  taken  for  a confiderable  time  in  the 
dole  of  one  or  two  table-fpoonfuls  twice  a-day,  or  as 
often  as  it  is  found  neceffary,  to  keep  the  body  gently 
open.  People  may  make  this  tinfture  themfe  ves,  by 
infilling  an  ounce  of  biera  ptcra  in  an  Englifh  pint 
of  white  wine,  letting  it  Hand  a few  days,  and  then 

^In  coughs  which  proceed  from  a debility  of  the  (to. 
mach,  the  Peruvian  bark  is  likewife  of  confiderable 
fervice.  It  may  either  be  chewed,  taken  in  powder, 
or  made  into  a tinfture  along  with  other  ftomachic 


A nervous  cough  can  only  be  removed  by  change  of 
air  and  proper  exercife  •,  to  which  may  be  added  the 
uTe  of  gentle  opiates.  In  (lead  ot  the  faponaceous  pill* 
the  paregoric  elixir,  &c.  which  are  only  opium  dil- 
guifed,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops  of 
liquid  laudanum,  more  or  lefs,  as  circumftances  re- 
quire, may  be  taken  at  bed-time,  or  when  the  cough 
is  moft  troublefome.  Immerfing  the  feet  and  hands  in 
warm  water  will  oiten  appeafe  the  violence  ©f  a nerv- 
ous cough. 

When  a cough  is  only  the  fympt'om  of  fame  other 
malady,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  remove  it  without 
firft  curing  the  diieafe  from  which  it  proceeds.  Thus, 
when  a cough  is  occafioned  by  teething , keeping  the 
body  open,  fcarifying  the  gums,  or  whatever  facili- 
tates the  cutting  of  the  teeth,  likewife  appeafes  the 
(tough.  In  like  manner,  when  worms  occafion  a cough, 
fuch  medicines  as  remove  thefe  vermin  will  generally 


* See  Appendix,  Hiera  Pura, 


cure 
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cure  the  cough  j as  bitter  purgatives,  oily  clyfters, 
and  fuch  like. 

Women,  during  the  lad  months  of  pregnancy,  are 
often  greatly  afflitted  with  a cough,  which  is  gene- 
rally relieved  by  bleeding,  and  keeping  the  body 
gently  open.  They  ought  to  avoid  all  flatulent  food, 
and  to  wear  a loofe  eafy  drefs. 

A cough  is  not  only  a fymptom,  but  is  often  like- 
wife  the  forerunner  of  difeafes.  Thus,  the  gout  is 
frequently  ufhered  in  by  a very  troublefome  cough, 
which  affefts  the  patient  for  fome  days  before  the 
coming  on  of  the  fit.  This  cough  is  generally  re- 
moved by  a paroxyfm  of  the  gout,  which  fhould  there- 
fore be  promoted,  by  keeping  the  extremities  warm, 
drinking  warm- liquors,  and  bathing  the  feet  and  legs 
frequently  in  lukewarm  water. 

OF  THE  HOOPING-COUGH,  or 
CHIN  COUGH. 

This  cough  feldom  aflfe&s  adults,  but  proves  often 
fatal  to  children.  Such  children  as  live  upon  thin 
watery  diet,  who  breathe  unwholefome  air,  and  have 
too  little  exercife,  are  moft  liable  to  this  dileafe,  and 
generally  fuffer  moft  from  it. 

The  chin-cough  is  fo  well  known,  even  to  nurfes, 
that  a deicription  of  it  is  unnecefiary.  Whatever 
hurts  the  digeftion,  obftrufts  the  perfpiration,  or  re- 
laxes the  folids,  difpofes  to  this  dileafe  •,  confequently 
its  cure  muft  depend  upon  cleanfing  and  ftrengthening 
the  ftomach,  bracing  the  folids,  and  at  the  fame 
time  promoting  perfpiration  and  the  different  fecre- 
tions. 

The  diet  muft  be  light,  and  of  eafy  digeftion j 
for  children,  good  bread  made  into  pap  or  pudding, 
chicken  broth,  with  other  light  ipoon  meats,  are 
proper ; but  thofe  who  are  farther  advanced  may 

be  allowed  fago-gruel,  and  if  the  fever  be  not  h:gh,  a 
• little 
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little  boiled  chicken,  or  other  white  meats.  The 
drink  may  be  hyffop,  or  penny-royal  tea,  fweetened 
with  honey  or  fugar-candy,  finall  wine-whey;  or  if 
the  patient  be  weak,  he  may  fometimes  be  allowed  a 
little  negus. 

One  of  the  mod  effe&ual  remedies  in  the  chm- 
cough  is  change  of  air.  This  often  removes  the 
malady,  even  when  the  change  feems  to  be  from  a 
purer  to  a lefs  wholefome  air.  This  may  in  fome 
meafure  depend  on  the  patient’s  being  removed 
from  the  place  where  the  infection  prevails.  Mod 
of  the  difeafes  of  children  are  infe&ious ; nor  is 
it  at  all  uncommon  to  find  the  chin-cough  prevailing 
in  one  town  or  village,  when  another,  at  a very 
fmall  diftance,  is  quite  free  from  .it.  But  whatever 
be  the  caufe,  we  are  fure  of  the  faft.  No  time 
ought  therefore  to  be  loft  in  removing  the  patient 
at  fome  diftance  from  the  place  where  he  caught 
the  difeafe,  and,  if  pofiible,  into  a more  pure  and 
warm  air  *. 

When  the  difeafe  proves  violent,  and  the  patient  is 
in  danger  of  being  fuffocated  by  the  cough,  he  ought 
to  be  bled,-efpecially  if  there  be  a fever  with  a hard 
full  pulfe.*  But  as  the  chief  intention  of  bleeding  is 
to  prevent  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  to  ren- 
der it  more  fafe  to  give  vomits,  it  will  feldom  be 
neceffary  to  repeat  the  operation*,  yet  if  there  are 
fymptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  a fecond 
or  even  a third  bleeding  may  be  requifite. 

It  is  generally  reckoned  a favourable  fymptom 
when  a fit  of  coughing  makes  the  patient  vomit. 
This  cleanfes  the  ftomach,  and  greatly  relieves  the 

* Some  think  the  air  ought  not  to  be  changed  till  the  difeafe  is 
on  the  decline  ; but  there  feems  to  be  no  fufficient  reafon  for  this 
opinion,  as  patients  have  been  known  to  reap  benefit  from  a change 
of  air  at  all  periods  of  the  difeafe.  It  is  not  fufficient  to  take  the 
patient  out  daily  in  a carriage.  This  feldom  anfwers  any  good 
purpofe  ; but  often  does  hurt,  by  giving  him  cold. 

cough. 
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cough.  It  will  therefore  be  proper  to  promote 
this  difeharge,  either  by  fmall  doles  of  ipecacuanha, 
or  the  vomiting  julep  recommended  in  the  Ap- 
pendix 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  children  drink  after  a 
vomit.  I have  often  feen  them  happily  deceived,  bv 
infufing  a fcruple  or  half  a drachm  of  the  powder  of 
ipecacuanha  in  a tea-pot,  with  half  an  Engliffi  pint 
of  boiling  water.  If  this  be  dilguifed  with  a few  drops 
•of  milk  and  a little  fugar,  they  will  imagine  it  tea, 
and  drink  it  very  greedily.  A fmall  tea-cupful  of 
this  may  be  given  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  rather 
every  ten  minutes,  till  it  operates.  When  the  child 
begins  to  puke,  there  will  be  no  occafion  for  drink- 
ing any  more,  as  the  water  already  on  the  ftomach 
will  be  fufficient. 

Vomits  not  only  deanfe  the  ftomach,  which  in  this 
difeafe  is  generally  loaded  with  vifcid  phlegm,  but 
they  likewife  promote  the  perfpiration  and  other  fe- 
cretions,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  repeated  accord- 
ing to  the  obftinacy  of  the  difeafe.  They  ffiould  not 
however  be  ftrong  ; gentle  vomits  frequently  repeated 
are  both  lefs  dangerous,  and  more  beneficial  than 
ftrong  ones. 

The  body  ought  to  be  kept  gently  open.  The  bed 
rtiedicines  for  this  purp>fe  are  rhubarb  and  its  pre- 
parations, as  the  fyrup,  tinfture,  &c.  Of  thefe  a tea- 
fpoonful  or  two  may  be  given  to  an  infant  twice  or 
thrice  a-day,  as  there  is  occafion.  To  l'uch  as  are 
farther  advanced,  the  dofe  muft  be  proportionally  in- 
created,  and  repeated  till  it  has  the  delired  effect. 
Thofe  who  cannot  be  brought  to  take  the  bitter  tinc- 
ture, may  have  an  infufion  of  fenna  and  prunes, 
fweetened  with  manna,  coarfe-  fugar,  or  honey ; or  a 
few  grains  of  rhubarb  mixed  with  a tea-fpoonlul  or 
two  of  fyrup,  or  currant  jelly,  fo  as  to  difgiiile  the 

* See  Appendix,  demiting  Julep. 

tdfte. 
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tafte  Moft  children  are  fond  of  fyrups  and  jellies, 
and  feldom  refufe  even  a difagreeable  medicine  when 

mixed  with  them.  . , , ir 

Many  people  believe  that  oily,  pectoral,  and  balia- 

mic  medicines  po fiefs  wonderful  virtues  for  the  cure  of 
the  chin-cough,  and  accordingly  exhibit  them  plent'u 
fully  to  patients  of  every  age  and  conftitution,  with- 
out confidering  that  every  thing  of  this  nature  mult 
load  the  ftomach,  hurt  the  digeftion,  and  of  courfe 
aggravate  the  diforder  *. 

The  millepedes , or  wood-lice,  are  greatly  recom- 
mended for  the  cure  of  a chin-cough.  Thofe 
who  choole  to  make  ufe  of  thefe  infers,  may  infufe 
two  ounces  of  them  bruifed  in  an  Englifh  pint  of 
fmall  white-wine  for  one  night.  Afterwards  the 
liquor  may  be  (trained  through  a cloth,  and  a table* 
fpoonful  of  it  given  to  the  patient  three  or  fourjiimes 
3-day, 

Opiates  are  fometimes  necefiary  to  allay  the  violence 
of  the  cough.  For  this  purpofe  a little  of  the  iyrup 
of  poppies,  or  five,  fix,  or  (even  drops  of  laudanum, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  may  be  taken  in 
a cup  of  hyfibp  or  penny-royal  tea,  and  repeated  oc^ 
calionally 

The  garlic  ointment  is  a well-known  remedy  in 
North-Britain  for  the  chin-cough.  It  is  made  by 
beating  in  a mortar  garlic  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  hogs  lard.  With  this  the  foies  of  the  feet  may 

* Dr.  Du  pt. anil  fays,  he  has  feen  many  good  effects  from  the 
kermes  mineral  in  this  complaint,  the  cough  being  frequently  alle- 
viated even  by  the  firft  dofe.  The  dofe  for  a child  of  one  year  old, 
is  a quarter  of  a grain  dilTolved  in  a cup  of  any  liquid,  repeated 
two  or  three  times  a-day.  For  a child  of  two  years,  the  dofe  is 
half  a grain  ; and  the  quantity  mutt  be  thus  increafftd  in  proportion 
to  the  age  of  the  patient. 

f Some  recommend  the  extraft  of  hemlock  as  an  extraordinary 
remedy  in  the  hooping-cough ; but  fo  far  as  I have  been  able  tp 
obferve,  it  is  no  way  fuperior  to  opium,  which,  when  properly 
adminiftered,  will  often  relieve  fomc  of  the  moft  troublefome  fy mjp- 
toms  of  this  diforder. 

be 
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be  rubbed  twice  or  thrice  a-day*,  but  the  beft  method 
is  to  fpread  it  upon  a rag,  and  apply  it  in  the  form  of 
plafter.  It  fhould  be  renewed  every  night  and  morn- 
ing- at  leaft,  as  the  garlic  foon  lofes  its  virtue.  This 
is  an  exceeding  good  medicine  both  in  the  chin-cough, 
and  in  moft  other  coughs  of  an  obftinate  nature.  It 
Ought  not  however  to  be  ufed  when  the  patient  is  very 
hot  or  feverifh,  left  it  fhould  increafe  thefe  fymp- 
toms. 

The  feet  fhould  be  bathed  once  every  two  or 
three  days  in  lukewarm  water;  and  a Burgundy- 
pitch  plafter  kept  conftantly  between  the  fheulders. 
But  when  the  difeafe  proves  very  violent,  it  will  be 
neceftary,  inftead  of  it,  to  apply  a bliftering-plafter, 
and  to  keep  the  part  open  for  fome  time  with  iftiie- 
ointment. 

When  the  difeafe  is  prolonged,  and  the  patient 
is  free  from  a fever,  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  other 
bitters,  are  the  moft  proper  medicines.  The  bark 
may  either  be  taken  in  fubftance,  or  in  a decoc- 
tion or  infufion,  as  is  moft  agreeable.  For  a child, 
ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  grains,  according  to  the  age 
of  the  patient,  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a- 
day.  For  an  aduit,  half  a drachm  or  two  fcruples 
will  be  proper.  Some  give  the  extradl  of  the  bark 
with  cantharides ; but  to  manage  this  requires  a con- 
fiderable  attention.  It  is  more  fafe  to  give  a few 
grains  of  caftor  along  with  the  bark.  A child 
cf  fix.  or  feven  years  of  age  may  take  feven  or  eight 
grains  of  caftor,  with  fifteen  grains  of  powdered 
bark,  for  a dofe.  This  may  be  made  into  a mixture 
with  two  or  three  ounces  of  any  fimple  diftilled 
water,  and  a little  fyrup,  and  taken  three  or  four 
times  a-day. 

* As  this  difeafe  is  evidently  fpafmodic,  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  tonic  medicines  will  in  time  be  found  the  moll  proper  for  it 
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CHAP.  XXX, 


INFLAMMATION  OF 

AND  OTHER 


THE  STOMACH, 
VISCERA, 


AL  L inflammations  of  the  bowels  are  dangerous, 
and  require  the  molt  fpeedy  afliftance-,  as  they 
frequently  end  in  a iuppuration,  and  fometirnes  in 
a mortification,  which  is  certain  death. 

CAUSES. -An  inflammation  of  the  ftomach 

may  proceed  from  any  o(  the  caufes  which  produce 
an  inflammatory  fever  ; as  cold  liquor  drank  wfi'le 
the  body  is  warm,  obdrudted  perfpiration,  or  ms 
fudden  driking  in  of  any  eruption.  It  may  like- 
wife  proceed  from  the  acrimony  of  the  bile,  or  from 
acrid  and  (Emulating  fubllanccs  taken  into  the  do- 
mach  ; as  (Irong  vomits  or  purges,  corrofive  poifons, 
and  luch  like.  When  the  gouc  has  been  repelled 
from  the  extremities,  either  by  cold  or  improper 
applications,  it  often  occafions  an  inflammation  or 
the  (lomach.  Hard  or  indigedible  fubdances  taken 
into  the  ftomach,  as  bones,  the  (tones  of  fruits,  &c„ 
may  likewife  have  that  effedt. 

SYMPTOMS. It  is  attended  with  a 'fixed 

pain  and  burning  heat  in  the  (tomach  •,  great  red-? 
leflhefs  and  anxiety  ; a fmall,  quick,  and  hard  pulle  ; 
vomiting,  or,  at  lead,  a naulea  and  licknefs  •,  ex- 
ceflive  third;  coldnefs  of  the  extremities  j diffi- 
culty of  breathing ; cold  clammy  fweats ; and 
fometimes  convulfions  and  fainting  fits.  The  do- 
mach  is  fwelled,  and  often  feels  hard  to  the  touch. 
One  of  the  mod  certain  figns  of,  this  djfeafe  is  the 
fenfe  of  pain,  which  the  patient  flails  upon  taking 
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any  kind  of  food  or  drink,  efpecially  if  it  be  either 
too  hot  or  too  cold. 

When  the  patient  vomits  every  thing  he  eats  or 
drinks,  is  extremely  reftlefs,  has  a hiccup,  with  an 
intermitting  pulfe,  and  frequent  fainting  fits,  the 
danger  is  very  great. 

REGIMEN. All  acrimonious,  heating,  2nd 

irritating  food  and  drink  are  carefully  to  be  avoided. 
The  weaknefs  of  the  patient  may  deceive  the  by- 
ftanders,  and  induce  them  to  give  him  wines,  fpirits, 
or  other  cordials ; but  thefe  never  fail  to  increafethe 
difeafe,  and  often  occafion'fudden  death.  The  incli- 
nation to  vomit  may  likewife  impofe  on  the  attendants, 
and  make  them  think  a vomit  neceffary,  but  that  too 
is  almoft  certain  death. 

The  food  mull  be  light,  thin,  cool,  and  eafy  of 
d-igeftion.  It  mud  be  given  in  fmall  quantities,  and 
fhould  neither  be  quite  cold  nor  too  hot.  Thin 
gruel  made  of  barley  or  oatmeal,  light  toafled 
bread  diffolved  in  boiling  water,  or  very  weak 
chicken  broth,  are  the  molt  proper.  The  drink 
fhould  be  clear  whey,  barley-water,  water  in  which 
toafted  bread  has  been,  boiled,  or  deco&ions  of  emol- 
lient vegetables,  as  liquorice  and  marfh-mallow 
roots,  farfaparilla,  or  the  like. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  in  this  difeafe  is  abfo- 

kuely  neceffary,  and  is  almoft  the  only  thing  that  can 
be  depended  on.  When  the  difeafe  proves  obftinate, 
it  will  often  be  proper  to  repeat  this  operation  feveral 
times,  nor  mull  the  low  ftate  of  the  pulfe  deter  us 
from  doing  fo.  The  pulfe  indeed  generally  rifes  upon 
bleeding,  and  as  long  as  that  is  the  cafe,  the  opera- 
tion is  fafie. 

Frequent  fomentations  with  lukewarm  water,  or 
a decodtion  of  emollient  vegetables,  are  likewife  be- 
neficial. Flannel  cloths  dipped  in  thefe  muft  be  ap 
plied  to  the  region  of  the  ftomacb,  and  removed  as 
they  grow  cool.  They  muft  neither  be  applied  too 

warm, 
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warm,  nor  be  fuffbred  to  continue; till  they  become 
quite  cold,  as  either  of  thefe  extremes  would  aggra- 

vate  the  difeafe.  , r , 

The  feet  and  legs  ought  likew.fe  to  be  frequently 

bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  warm  bricks  or  poul- 
tices may  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  rhe  feet.  1 he 
warm  bath,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  ufed,  will  De  of 


grin  thls^  and  all  other  inflammations  of  the  bowels, 
an  epifpaftic,  or  bliftering-plafter,  applied  over  the 
part  affefted,  is  one  of  the  belt  remedies  I kpow. 

I have  often  ufed  it,  and  do  not  recoiled  one  inftanqe 
wherein  it  did  not  give  relief  to  the  patient. 

The  only  internal  medicines  which  we  (hall  ven- 
ture to  recommend  in  this  difeafe,  are  mild  clyfters. 
Thefe  may  be  made  of  warm  water,  or  thin  water- 
gruel  ; and  if  the  patient  is  coftive,  a little  Iweqt 
oil,  honey,  or  manna,  may  be  added.  Clyfters  an- 
iwer  the  purpofe  of  an  internal  fomentation,  while 
they  keep  the  body  open,  and  at  the  fame  time  nou- 
rilh  the  patient,  who  is  often  in  this  difeafe  unable 
to  retain  any  food  upon  his  ftomach.  Foi  theie  leg- 
ions they  muft  pot  be  neglefted,  as  the  patient  s life 
may  depend  on  them. 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  INTESTINES. 

- > < ■>  t n:  ?•:  "I  ->u ! ' • 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  painful  and  dangerous 
difeafe s that  mankind  is  liable  to.  It  generally 
proceeds  from  the  fame  caufes  as  the  inflammation 
of  the  ftomach  •,  to  which  may  be  added  coflivenels, 
worms,  eating  unripe  fruits,  or  great  quantities  of 
nuts,  drinking  hard  windy  malt  liquors,  as  ftale  bot- 
tled beer  or  ale,  four  wine,  cyder,  &c.  It  may  like- 
wife  be  occafioncd  by  a rupture,  by  feirrhops  tumours 
of  the  inteftines,  or  by  their  oppoflte  lides  growing 
together. 

1 U a The 


, 2^2  INFLAMMATION  of  the  INTESTINES. 

The  inflammation  of  the  inteflines  is  denomi- 
nated Iliac  fajfion.  Enteritis , i£c.  according  to  the 
name  of  the  parts  affe&ed.  The  treatment  how- 
ever is  nearly  the  fame  whatever  part  of  the  intef- 
tinal  canal  be  the  feat  of  the  difeafe  *,  we  fhall  there- 
fore omic  thefe  diftindtions,  left  they  fhould  perplex 
the  reader. 

The  fymptoms  here  are  nearly  the  fame  as  in  the 
foregoing  difeafe ; only  the  pain,  if  pofftblc,  is  more 
acute,  and  is  frtuated  lower.  The  vomiting  is  like- 
wife  more  violent,  and  fometimes  even  the  excre- 
ments, together  with  the  clyfters,  are  difeharged  by 
the  mouth.  The  patient  is  continually  belching  up 
wind,  and/ has  often  an  obftru&ion  of  his  urine. 

While  the  pain  fliifts  and  the  vomiting  only  re- 
turns at  certain  intervals,  and  while  the  clvfters  pafs 
downwards,  there  is  ground  for  hope  ; but  when  the 
clyfters  and  faces  are  vomited,  and  the  patient  is  ex- 
ceeding weak,  with  a low  fluttering  pulfe,  a pale 
countenance,  and  a drfagreeable  or  ftjnking  breath, 
there  is  great  reafon  to  fear  that  the  eonfequences  will 
prove  fatal.  Clammy  ' fweats,  black  foetid  ftools, 
with  a fmall  intermitting  pulfe,  and  a total  ceflation 
of  pain,  are  figns  of  a mortification  already  begun, 
and  of  approaching  death. 

REGIMEN.-; The  regimen  in  this  difeafe  is 

in  general  the  fame  as  in  an  inflammation  of  the 
ftomach.  The  patient  muft  be  kept  quiet,  avoiding 
cold,  and  all  violent  paffions  of  the  mind.  His  food 
ought  to  be  very  light,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities  i 
his  drink  weak  and  diluting ; as  clear  w hey,  barley- 
water,  and  fuch  like. 

MEDICINE.- Bleeding  in  this,  as  well  as  in 

the  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  is  of  the  greateft 
importance.  It  fhould  be  performed  as  loon  as  the 
lymptoms  appear,  and  muft  be  repeated  according 

to 
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w the  (trength  of  the  patient,  and  the  violence  of 

STTlSffin  Sieves  the  pain  of  the  bowels, 
frlvftprs  and  purgative  medicines,  which  be- 
fore C had  no  effect,  will  operate  when  the  bldter  be- 

^'fomentations  and  laxative  clyfters  are  by  no 
meanfto  be  omitted.  The  patient’s  feet  and  legs 
flimild  freauently  be  bathed  in  warm  water  , and 
del  ipped  m k applied  to  his  belly.  Bladders 
filled  with  warm  water  may  like  wife  be  applies  to 
the  region  of  the  navel,  and  warm  bricks,  or  bottles 
filled  with  warm  water,  to  the  foies  of  the  feet. 
The  clyfters  may  be  made  of  barley-water  or  thin 
gruel  with  fair,  and  foftened  with  fweet  oil  or  uefti 
butter.  Thefe  may  be  adminiftered  every,  two  or 
three  hours,  or  efeener,  if  the  patient  continues 

If  the  difeafc  does  not  yield  to  clyfters  ,and  fo- 
mentations, recourfe  muft  be  had  to  pretty  ftrong 
purgatives ; but  as  thefe,  by  irritating  the  bowel's, 
often  increafe  their  contraction,  and  by  that  means 
fruftrate  their  own  intention,  it  will  be  neceftaiy  to 
join  them  with  opiates,  which,  by  allaying  the  pain, 
and  relaxing  the  ipafmodic  contractions  of  the  guts, 
greatly  afiift  the  operation  of  purgatives  in  this  cale. 

What  anfwers  the  purpoie  of  opening  the  body 
very  well,  is  a lolution  of  the  bitter  puiging  a 5®* 
Two  ounces  of  thefe  may  be  diftolved  in  an  Englifh 
pint  of  warm  water,  or  thin  gruel,  and  a tea- cupful 
of  it  taken  every  half  hour  till  it  operates.  At  the 
fame  time  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops  of 
laudanum  may  be  given  in  a glafs  of  peppermint  or 
fimple  cinnamon-water,  to  appeafe  the  irritation,  and 
prevent  the  vomiting,  See. 

c U 3 Acids 
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Acids  have  often  a very  happy  effecd  in  dayino- 
the  vomiting,  and  appearing  the  other  violent  fymp- 
toms  of  this  difeafe.  It  will  therefore  be  of  ufe  to 
fharpen  the  patient’s  drink  with  cream  of  tartar,  juice 
of  lemon ; or,  when  thele  cannot  be  obtained,  with 
vinegar. 

But  it  often'  happens  that  no  liquid  whatever  will 
day  on  the  ftomach.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  mult 
take  purging  pills.  I have  generally  found  the  fol- 
lowing anfwer  very  well : Take  jalap  in  powder,  and 
vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  half  a drachm,  opium  one 
grain,  Callile  foap  as  much  as  will  make  the  mafs  fit 
for  pills.  Thele  mud  be  taken  at  one  dcfe,  and  if 
they  do  not  operate  in  a few  hours,  the  dofe  may  be 
repeated. 

If  a dool  cannot  be  procured  by  any  of  the  above 
means,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  immerfe  the  patient 
in  warm  water  up  to  the  bread.  I have  often  feen 
this  fucceed  when  other  means  had  been  tried  in 
vain.  The  patient  mud  continue  in  the  water  as 
long  as  he  can  eafily  bear  it  without  fainting,  and 
if  one  immerfion  has  not  the  defired'  effccd,  it  may 
be'  repeated  as  foon  as  the  patient’s  drength  and  fpirirs 
are  recruited.  It  is  more  fafe  for  him  to  go  fre- 
quently into  the  bath,  than  to  continue  too  long  at  a 
time-,  and  it  is  often  neceffary  to  repeat  it  icveral 
times  before  it  has  the  defired  effecd. 

It  has  fometim.s  happened,  after  all  other  means 
of  procuring  a dool  had  been  tried  to  no  pur  pole, 
that  this  was  brought  about  by  immerfing  the  patient’s 
lower  extremities  in  cold  water,  or  making  him  walk 
upon  a wet  pavement,  and  dafhing  his  legs  and  thighs 
w ith  the  cold  water,  litis  method,  when  others  fail, 
at  lead  uterus  a trial.  It  is  indeed  attended  with 
i'-me  danger  i but  a doubtiul  remedy  is  better  than 
ru>ne.  * * * 

In  defperafe  cafes  it  is" common  to  give  ouick- 
filvcr.  This  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  leveral 

ounces. 
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* nnnnd  but  fhould  not  exceed 

thT“S’  When,  there  is  reafon  to  Mped  a mortifi- 
h!  'of  the  2uts,  this  medicine  ought  not  to  be 
-idecT  In  that" cafe  it  cannot  cure  the  patient  and- 
SSoni;  haften  his  death.  But  when  the  obftrudion 
‘ Soned  by  any  caufe  that  can  be  removed  by 
force,  quickfilver  is  not  only  a proper  medicine,  btit 
the  beft  that  can  be  admimftercd,  as  it  is  the  fine 
body  we  know  for  making  its  way  through  the  mtc  - 

tinif  die^difeafe  proceeds  from  a rupture  the  patient 
mufi  be  laid  with  his  head  very  low  and  the  inteihnes 
returned  by  gentle  preffure  with  the  hand.  It  tins, 
with  fomentations  and  clyfters,  (hould  not  fucceed, 
recourfe  mud  be  had  to  a furgical  operation,  which 

may  give  the  patient  relief.  . . . , 

Such  as  would  avoid  this  excruciating  and  dan- 
gerous diieafe,  muft  take  care  never  to  be  too  long 
without  a (look  Some  who  have  died  of  it  have 
had  ieveral  pounds  of  hard  dry  frees  taken  out  of 
their  guts.  They  (hould  likewtie  beware  of  eating 
too  freely  of  four  or  unripe  fruits,  or.  drinking 
ftale  windy  liquors,  &c.  I have  known  it  brought 
on  by  living  too  much  on  baked  fruits,  which  are 
feldom  good.  It  likewife  proceeds  frequently  from 
cold  caught  by  wet  clothes,  &c.  but  elpecially  from 

wet  feet. 


OF  THE  COLIC. 

The  colic  has  a great  refemblance  to  the  two  pre- 
ceding difeaies,  both  in  its  fymptoms  and  method 
of  cure.  It  is  generally  attended  with  coftiveneis 

* When  quickfilver  is  given  in  too  large  quantities,  it  defeat? 
its  own  intention,  as  . it  drags  down  thy  bottom  of  the  llomach,  , 
which  prevents  it  getting  over  the  Pylorus.  In  this  cafe  the  p..- 
tient  fhould  be  bung  up  by  the  heels,  in  Older  that  quickftlvei 
may  be  difeharged  by  liis  mouth. 

U 4 and 
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and  acute  pain  of  the  bowels and  requires  diluting 
diet,  evacuations,  fomentations,  &c. 

Colics  are  varioufly  denominated  according  to 
their  caufes,  as  the  flatulent , the  bilious , the  hyfteric ; 
the  nervVASy  &c.  As  each  of  thcfe  requires  a parti- 
cular method  of  treatment,  we  fhall  point  out  their 
moil  general  fyniptomsi,  and  the  means  to  be  ufcd  for 
their  relief. 

The  flatulent,  or  wind-colic,  is  generally  occafioned 
by  an  indifcreet  ufe  of  unripe  fruits,  .meats  of  hard 
digeflion,  windy  vegetables,  fermenting  liquors,  and 
fuch  like.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  ah  obftt  uded 
perfpiration.  Or  catching  cold.  Delicate  people, 
whofe  digestive  powers  are  weak,  are  moft  liable  to 
this  kind  of  colic. 

The  flatulent  colic  may  either  affed  the  ftomach  or 
mteftines.  It  is  attended  with  a painful  ftretching  of 
the  affected  part.  The  patient  feels  a rumbling  in  his 
gilts,  and  is  generally  relieved  by  a difehargecf  wind, 
either  upwards  or  downwards.  The  pain  is  leldoni 
confined  to  any  particular  pah,  as  the  vapour  wan- 
ders from  onediviflon  of  the  bowels  to  another  till  it 
finds  a vent. 

When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  windy  liquor, 
green  fruit-,  four  herbs,  or  the  like,  the  bed  medi- 
cine on  the-firft  appearance  of  the  fymptoms  is  a 
dram  of  brandy,  gin,  or  any  good  fpirits.  The  pa- 
tient fhould  likewife  fit  with  his  feet  upon  a warm 
hearth-ftone,  or  apply  warm  bricks  to  them ; and 
warm  cloths  may  be  applied  to  his  ftomach  and 
bowels. 

This  is  the  only  colic  wherein  ardent  fpirits,  fpice-^ 
ries,  or  any  thing  of  a hot  nature,  may  be  ven- 
tured upon.  XTor  indeed  are  they  to  be  ufed  here 
un lei's  at  the  very  beginning,  before  any  fymptoms 
of  inflammation  appear.  We  have  realbn  to  be- 
lieve, that  a Colic  occafio'ntd  by  wind  or  flatulent 
food  might  always  be  cured  by  fpirits  and  warm 

liquors* 
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liquors  if  they  were  taken  immediately  upon  per- 
teivinur*  the  firft  uneafinefs ; but  when  the  pain  ha$ 
Continued  tor  a confiderable  time,  and  there  is  reafon 
to  fear  an  inflammation  of  the  bowels  is  already  be- 
ram,  all  hoc  things  are  to  be  avoided  as  poiion,  and 
the  patient  is  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  tor 
the  inflammation  of  the  inteftines. 

Several  kinds  of  food,  as  honey,  eggs,  &c.  occafion 
colics  in  fome  particular  conftitutions.  I have  gene- 
rally found  the  beft  method  of  cure  for  theie  was  to 
di ink  plentifully  of  fmall  diluting  liquors,  as  water- 
gruel,  fmall  poflfet,  water  with  toafted  bread  foaked 
in  it,  &c. 

Colics  which  proceed  from  excefs  and  indigeftioit 
generally  cure  themfelves  by  occafioning  vomiting 
or  purging.  Thefe  difcharges  are  by  no  means  to 
be  ftopped,  but  promoted  by  drinking  plentifully  of 
warm  water,  or  weak  poffet.  When  their  violence 
is'over,  the  patient  may  take  a dole  of  rhubarb,  or 
any  other  gentle  purge,  to  carry  off  the  dregs  of  hi$ 
debauch. 

Colics  which  are  occafioned  by  wet  feet,  or  catch- 
ing cold,  may  generally  be  removed  at  the  begin- 
nings by  bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water, 
and  drinking  fuch  warm  diluting  liquors  as  wiil 
promote  the  perlpiration,  as  weak  wine-whey,  or 
water- gruel,  with  a fmall  quantity  of  fpirits  in 
it. 

Thofe  flatulent  colics,  which  prevail  fo  much 
among  country  people,  might  generally  be  pre- 
vented were  they  careful  to  change  their  clothes 
v/hen  they  get  wet.  They  ought  likewile  to  take  a 
dram,  or  to  drink  fome  warm  liquor  after  eating 
any  kind  of  green  trafli.  We  do  not  mean  to 
recommend  the  practice  of  dram  drinking,  but  in 
this  cafe  ardent  ipirits  prove  a real  medicine,  and 
indeed  the  beft  that  can  be  ad mihi Acred.  A glafs 
of  good  peppermint-water  will  have  nearly  the 

-fame 
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fame  eftcdt  as  a glafs  of  brandy,  and  in  feme  cafes 
is  rather  to  be  preferred. 

The  bilious  colic  is  attended  with  very  acute  pains 
about  the  region  of  the  navel.  The  patient  com- 
plains of  great  thirft,  and  is  generally  coftive.  Ha 
vomits  a hot,  bitter,  yellow- coloured  bile,  which 
being  difeharged,  feems  to  afford  fome  relief,  but  is 
quickly  followed  by  the  fame  violent  pain  as  before. 
As  the  diftemper  advances,  the  propenfity  to  vomit 
fometimes  increafes  fo  as  to  become  almoft  continual, 
and  the  proper  motion  of  the  inteftines  is  fo  far  per- 
verted, that  there  are  all  the  fymptoms  of  an  impend- 
ing iliac  paffion. 

If  the  patient  be  young  and  ftrong,  and  the  pulfe 
full  and  frequent,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed,  after 
which  clyfters  may  be  adminiftered.  Clear  whey  or 
gruel,  fharpened  with  the  juice  of  lemon,  or  cream  of 
tartar,  mult  be  drank  freely.  Small  chicken-broth, 
with  a little  manna  dilfoived  in  ir,  or  a flight  decodtion 
of  tamarinds,  are  like  wile  very  proper,  or  any  other 
thin,  acid,  opening  liquor. 

Befides  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution,  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  foment  the  belly  with  cloths  dipped  in 
warm  water,  and  if  this  fiiould  not  fucceed,  the  pa- 
tient muft  be  immeried  up  to  the  bread:  in  warm 
water. 

In  the  bilious  colic  the  vomiting  is  often  very 
difficult  to  rtftrain.  When  this  happens,  the  patient 
may  drink  a decodtion  of  toafted  bicad,  or  an  infu- 
lion  of  garden-mint  in  boiling  water.  Should  thefe 
not  have  the  deflred  effedt,  the  laline  draught,  with 
a few  drops  of  laudanum  in  ir,  may  be  given,  and 
repeated  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  lymptoms. 
A fmall  quantity  of  Venice  treacle  may  be  ipiead  in 
form  of  a cataplalm,  and  applied  -to  the  pit  of  the 
ilomach.  Clyfters,  with  a proper  quantity  of  ^ enice 
treacle  or  liquid  laudanum  in  them,'  may  likewt.e  be 
ficquently  adminiflered. 

The 
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The  Merit  colic  bears  a great  refembiance  to  the 
WlllA,,„  It  is  attended  with  acute  pains  about  the 
t eZ  of  'he  ftomach,  vomiting,  &*.  What  the 
nauent  vomits  in  this  cafe  is  commonly  of  a green.lh 
colour.  There  is  a great  finking  of  the  Ipmts, 
with  deieflion  of  mind  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 
which  are  the  charadteriftic  fymptoms  of  this  c Upr- 
der.  Sometimes  it  is  accompanied  with  the  jaundice, 
but  this  generally  goes  off  of  its  own  accord  in  a few 

cjays# 

In  this  colic  all  evacuations,  as  bleeding,  purg- 
ing, vomiting,  &c.  do  hurt.  Every  thing  that 
weakens  the  patient,  or  finks  the  ipirits,  is  to  be 
avoided.  If  however  the  vomiting  fhould  prove 
violent,  lukewarm  water,  or  imall  poffet,  may  be 
drank  to  cleanfe  the  ftomach.  Afterwards  the  pa- 
tient may  take  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops 
of  liquid  laudanum  in  a glals  of  cinnamon-water. 
This  may  be  repeated  every  ten  or  twelve  hours  till 

the  fymptoms  abate.  • c' 

The  patient  may  likewife  take  four  or  five  of  the 
foetid  pills  every  fix  hours,  an,d  drink  a cup  of  pen- 
ny-royal tea  after  them.  If  afafeetioa  fhould  prov^ 
difagreeable,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  atea-fpoon- 
ful  of  the  tin&ure  of  caftor  in  a cup  of  pennyroyal 
tea,  or  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  the  ballam  of  l eru  _ 
dropped  upon  a bit  of  loaf-lugar,  may  be  taken  in  its 
ftead.  The  anti-hyfteric  pi  after  may  alio  be  ufed, , 

which  has  often  a good  effedt  *■  ' , . _ 

The  nervous  colic  prevails  among  miners,  lmelters 
of  lead,  plumbers,  the  manufacturers  of  white  Itad,- 
dzc.  It  is  very  common  in  the  cyder  counties  of 
England,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  cccafioned  by  the 
leaden  veffels  ufed  in  preparing  that  liquor.  It  is 
likewife  a frequent  difeafe  in  the  Weft  Indies,  where 
it  is  termed  the  dry  belly-ache. 


* Sec  Appendix,  Zlntl-hyjlcrlc  Plaflcr. 
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No  difeafe  of  the  bowels  is  attended  with  more 
excruciating  pain  than  this.  Nor  is  it  foon  at  an 
end.  I have  known  it  continue  eight  or  ten  days 
wjth  very  little  intermiffion,  the  body  all  the  w'hile 
continuing  bound  in  ipite  of  medicine,  yet  at  length 
yield,  and  the  patient  recover  *.  It  generally  how- 
ever leaves  the  patient  weak,  and  often  ends  in  a 
pal  Tv. 

The  general  treatment  of  this  difeafe  is  fo  nearly 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  iliac  pailion,  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  guts,  that  we  fhall  not  infill  upon  it. 
The  body  is  to  be  opened  by  mild  purgatives  ffiven 
in  fmall  dofes,  and  frequently  repeated,  and  "their 
operation  mull  be  aflilled  by  loft  oily  cly Hers,  fo- 
mentations, &c.  The  callor  oil  is  reckoned  peculiarly 
proper  in  this  difeafe.  It  may  both  be  mixed  with 
the  clyflers  and  given  by  the  mouth  f. 

The  Barbadoes  tar  is  laid  to  be  an  efficacious 
medicine  in  this  complaint.  It  may  be  taken  to  the 
quantity  of  two  drachms  three  times  a day,  or 
ofrener  if  the  llomach  will  bear  ir.  This  tar,  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantify  of  flrong  rum,  is  like  wife 
proper  for  rubbing  the  fpine,  in  cafe  any  tingling, 
or  other  lymproms  of  a palfy,  are  felt.  When  the 
tar  cannot  be  obtained,  the  back  may  be  rubbed 
with  llrong  fpirics,  or  a little  oil  of  nutmegs,  or  of 
rofemary. 

If  the  patient  remains  weak  and  languid  after  this 
difeafe,  he  mull  take  exercile  on  horleback,  and  ufe 
an  infufion  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  wine.  When  the 
difeafe  ends  in  a palfy,  the  Bath  waters  are  found  to 
be  extremely  proper. 

* As  the  {moke  of  tobacco  thrown  into  the  bowels  will  often 
procure  a llool  when  all  other  means  have  failed,  an  apparatus 
for  this  purpofe  ought  to  be  kept  by  every  furgeon.  It  may 
be  purchnfcd  at  a fmall  expence,  and  will  be  of  fervice  in  feveral 
other  cafes,  as  the  recovery  of  drowned  perfons,  &c. 

-(•  The  dofe  is  from  one  table-fpoonful  to  two  or  three,  if  ne- 
ceftary  to  open  the  body. 

To 
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To  avoid  this  kind  of  colic,  people  muft  Ihun  all 
four  fruits,  acids,  and  auftere  liquors,  &c.  Thole 
who  work  m lead  ought  never  to  go  to  their  bu 
fmefs  fading,  and  their  food  fliould  be  oily  or  fat. 
They  may  take  a glafs  of  falad  oil,  with  a little 
brandy  or  rum,  every  morning,  but  fhould  never 
take  fpirits  alone.  Liquid  aliment  is  belt  for 
them-,  as  fat  broths,  &c.  but  low  living  is  bad. 
They  Ihould  frequently  go  a little  out  of  the  tainted 
air-  and  fhould  never  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  cof- 
tive’.  In  the  Welt  Indies,  and  on  the  coaft  of 
Guinea,  it  has  been  found  of  great  uie,  for  pre- 
venting this  colic,  to  wear  a piece  of  flannel  round 
the  waTft,  and  to  drink  an  infufion  of  ginger  by  way 

of  tea.  ’ 

Sundry  other  kinds  of  this  dileafe  might  be 
mentioned,  but  too  many  diftinctions  would  tend 
only  to  perplex  the  reader.  Thole  already  men-? 
tioned  are  the  molt  material,  and  fhould  indeed  be 
attended  to,  as  their  treatment  is  very  different. 
But  even  perfons  who  are  not  in  a condition  to 
diltinguifh  very  accurately  in  thefe  matters,  may 
nevertheless  be  of  great  fervice  to  patients  in  colics 
of  every  kind,  by  only  obftrving  the  following  ge^ 
neral  rules,  1 kz-  i o bathe  the  feet  and  legs  in 

warm  water ; to  apply  bladders  filled  with  warm 
water,  or  cloths  wrung  out  of  it,  to  tn^.  Itomach. 
and  bowels  to  make  the  patient  drink  freely  Ox  di- 
luting mucilaginous  liquors  and  to  give  him  an 
emollient  clyfter  every  two  or  three  hours.  Should 
thefe  not  fucceed,  the  patient  ought  to  be  immerfed 
in  warm  water. 
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CAUSES. This  difeafe  may  proceed  from 

any  of  thofe  caufes  whiqh  produce  an  inflammatory 

fever. 
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lever.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  wounds  or 
bruiies  of  the  kidneys  ; fmall  ftones  or  gravel  lodg- 
ing within  them  ; by  ftrong  diuretic  medicines  ; as 
fpirits  of  turpentine,,  tinfture  of  cantharides,  &c. 
Violent  motion,  as  hard  riding  or  walking,  elpecially 
in  hot  weather,  or  whatever  drives  the  blood  too  for- 
cibly into  the  kidneys,  may  occafion  this  malady. 
It  may  likewife  proceed  from  lying  too  loft,  too  much 
on  the  back,  involuntary  contractions,  or  fpafms,  in 
the  urinary  veflels,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. There  is  a (harp  pain  about 

the  region  of  the  kidneys,  with  fome  degree  of  fe- 
ver, and  a flupor  or  dull  pain  in  the  thigh  of  the 
affeCled  fide.  The  urine  is  at  firft  clear,  and  after- 
wards  of  a reddifh  colour;  but  in  the  worft  kind  of 
the  difrafe  it  generally  continues  pale,  is  pafied  with 
difficulty,  and  commonly  in  fmall  quantities  at  a 
time.  The  patient  feels  great  uneafinefs  when  he 
endeavours  to  walk  or  fit  upright.  He  lies  with 
mod  eafe  on  the  affefted  fide,  and  has  generally  a 
naufea  or  vomiting,  refembling  that  which  happens 
in  the  colic. 

This  difeafe  however  may  be  diftinguifhed  from 
the  colic  by  the  pain  being  leaned  farther  back,  and 
by  the  difficulty  of  palling  urine  with  which  it  is 
conftantly  attended. 

REGIMEN. Every  thing  of  a heating  or 

fiimulating  nature  is  to  be  avoided.  1 he  food  muft 
be  thin  and  light;  as  panado,  fmall  broths,  with 
mild  vegetables,  and  the  like.  Emollient  and  thin 
liquors  muft  be  plentifully  drank*,  as  clear  whey,  or 
balm-tea  iweetened  with  honey,  decoCtions  ol 


■marih-m  allow  roots,  with  barley  and  liquorice, 
&c.  The  patient,  notwithstanding  the  vomiting, 
Htuft  conftantly  keep  fipping  Imall  quantities  cl 
thtfe  or  other  diluting  liquors.  Nothing  fo  lafcly 
and  certainly  abates  the  inflammation,  and  expels 
the  obftruCting  cauie,  as  copious  dilution.  ! he 

patient 
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patient  muft  be  kept  eafy,  quiet,  and  free  from 
cold,  as  long  as  any  fymptoms  of  inflammation  re- 
main. ...  r 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  is  generally  necef- 

fary,  elpecially  at  the  beginning.  Ten  or  twelve 
ounces  may  be  - let  from  the  arm  or  foot  with  a ian- 
cet,  and  if  the  pain  and  inflammation  continue,  the 
operation  may  be  repeated  in  twenty  four  hours, 
elpecially  if  the  patient  be  of  a full  habit.  Leeches 
may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  hemorrhoidal  veins, 
as  a difcharge  from  thele  will  greatly  relieve  the  pa- 
tient. 

Cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  or  bladders  filled 
with  it,  mult  be  applied  as  near  as  poflible  to  the  part 
affedted,  and  renewed  as  they  grow  cool.  It  the 
bladders  be  filled  with  a decottion  of  mallows  and 
camomile  flowers,  to  which  a little  faffron  is  added, 
and  mixed  with  about  a third  part  of  new  milk,  it 
will  be  ftill  more  beneficial. 

Emollient  clylters  ought  frequently  to  be  admini- 
fieredi  and  if  thefe  do  not  open  the  body,  a little 
fait  and  honey  or  manna  may  be  added  to  them. 

The  lame  courfe  is  to  be  followed  where  gravel  or 
(tone  is  lodged  in  the  kidney,  but  when  the  gravel 
or  ftone  is  feparated  from  the  kidney,  and  lodges  in 
the  Ureter  *,  it  will  be  proper,  befides  the  fomen- 
tations, to  rub  the  fmall  of  the  back  with  fweet  oil, 
and  to  give  gentle  diuretics-,  as  juniper-water  fweet- 
ened  with  the  fyrup  of  marfh-mallows : a tea- 

fpoonful  of  the  iweet  fpirits  of  nitre,  with  a few 
drops  of  laudanum,  may  now  and-  then  be  put  in  a 
cup  of  the  patient’s  drink.  He  ought  likewife  to 
take  exercife  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage,  if  he  be 
able  to  bear  it. 

* The  Ureters  are  two  long  and  fmall  canals,  one  on  each  fide, 
which  carry  the  urine  from  the  bafon  of  the  kidneys  to  the  blad- 
der. They  are  fometimes  obilrufted  by  fmall  pieces  of  gravel 
tailing  down  from  the  kidneys,  and  lodging  in  them. 
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When  the  difeafe  is  protracted  beyond  the  feventh 
or  eighth  day,  and  the  patient  complains  of  a ftupor 
and  heavinefs.  of  the  part,  has  frequent  returns  of 
chillnels,  (hivering,  &c.  there  is  reafon  to  fufpedt  that 
matter  is  forming  in  the  kidney,  and  that  an  abfce fs 
will  enfue. 

When  matter  in  the  urine  (hews  that  an  ulcer  is 
already  formed  in  the  kidney,  the  patient  mud  be 
careful  to  abftain  from  all  acrid,  four,  and  falted  prc- 
vifions  •,  and  to  live  chiefly  upon  mild  mucilaginous 
herbs  and  fruits,  together  with  the  broth  of  young 
animals,  made  with  barley,  and  common  pot.  herb>, 
See.  His  drink  may  be  whey,  and  butter-milk 

that  is  not  four.  The  latter  is  by  fome  reckoned 
a fpecific  remedy  in  ulcers  of  the  kidneys.  To  an- 
i'wer  this  charader,  however,  it  muft  be  drank  for 
a confiderable  time,  Chalybeate  waters  have  like- 
wife  been  found  beneficial  in  this  difeafe.  This 
medicine  is  eafily  obtained,  as  it  is  found  in  every 
part  of  Great  Britain.  It  muft  likewife  be  fifed  for 
a confiderable  time,  in  order  to  produce  any  lalutary 
effetfs. 

Thofe  who  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  inflam- 
mation, or  obftrudions  of  the  kidneys,  muft  abftain 
from  wines,  efpecially  fuch  as  abound  with  tartar; 
and  their  food  ought  to  be  light  and  of  eafy  digeltion. 
They  Ihould  ufc  moderate  exercile,  and  lhould  not 
lie  too  hot,  nor  too  much  on  their  back. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

The  inflammatiqn  of  the  bladder  proceeds,  in  a 
great  meafure,  from  the  lame  caufes  as  that  of  the 
kidneys.  It  is  known  by  an  acute  pain  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  belly,  and  difficulty  of  paffing  urine, 
with  fome  degree  of  fever'  a conftant  inclination  to  go 
to  ftool,  and  a perpetual  defire  to  make  water. 
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This  difeafe  mgft  be  treated  on  the  fame  princi* 
pies  as  the  one  immediately  preceding.  The  diet 
muft  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  drink  of  a cooling 
nature.  Bleeding  is  very  proper  at  the  beginning, 
and  in  robuft  conftitutions  it  will  often  be  neceffary 
to  repeat  it.  The  lower  part  of  the  belly  fhould  be 
fomented  with  warm  water,  or  a decodtion  of  mild 
vegetables*,  and  emollient  clyfters  ought  frequently 
to  be  adminiflered,  &c. 

The  patient  fhould  abflain  from  every  thing  that 
is  of  a hot,  acrid,  and  ltimulating  quality,  and 
Ihould  live  entirely  upon  fmall  broths,  gruels,  or 
mild  vegetables. 

A ftoppage  of  urine  may  proceed  from  other 
caufes  befides  an  inflammation  of  the  bladder  *,  as  a 
fwelling  of  the  hemorrhoidal  veins ; hard  faces 
lodged  in  the  refium  \ a (lone  in  the  bladder ; excre- 
fcences  in  the  urinary  paffages,  a palfy  of  the  blad- 
der, hyfteric  affedtions,  &c.  Each  of  thefe  requires 
a particular  treatment,  which  does  not  fall  under 
our  prefent  confideration.  We  fhall  only  obferve, 
that  in  all  of  them  mild  and  gentle  applications  are 
the  fafeft,  as  ftrong  diuretic  medicines,  or  things  of 
an  irritating  nature,  generally  increafe  the  danger. 
I have  known  fome  perfons  kill  themfelves  by  intro- 
ducing probes  into  the  urinary  paffages,  to  remove, 
as  they  thoughr,  fomewhat  th2t  obftrudted  the  dis- 
charge of  urine,  and  others  bring  on  a violent  in- 
flammation of  the  bladder,  by  ufing  ftrong  diuretics, 
as  oil  of  turpentine,  &c.  for  that  purpofe. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LIVER. 

The  liver  is  lefs  fubjedt  to  inflammation  than  molt 
of  the  other  vifeera,  as  in  it  the  circulation  is  flow- 
er; but  when  an  inflammation  does  happen,  it  is 
with  d.fficulty  removed,  and  often  ends  in  a iuppu- 
ration  or  fchirrus. 
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CAUSES. Beftdes  the  common  caufcs  of 'in- 

flammation, we  may  here  reckon  the  following,  viz. 
jexceffive  fatnefs,  a fchirrus  of  the  liver  itfelf,  violent 
fhocks  from  ftrong  vomits  when  the  liver  was  before 
unfound,  an  aduft  or  atrabiliarian  Rate  of  the  blood, 
any  thing  that  fuddenly  cools  the  liver  after  it  has 
been  greatly  heated,  ftones  obftructing.  the  coiirfe  of 
the  bile,  drinking  ftrong  wines  and  fpirituous  li- 
quors, ufing  hot  fpicy  aliment,  obftinate  hypochon- 
driacal affections,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe  is  known  by  a 

painful  tenfion  of  the  right  fide  under  the  falfe  ribs, 
attended  with  fome  degree  of  fever,  a fenfe  of 
weight,  or  fulnefs  of  the  part,  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, loathing  of  food,  great  thirft,  with  a pale  or 
yellowifh  colour  of  the  fkin  and  eyes. 

The  Jymptoms  here  are  various,  according  to  the 
degree  of  inflammation,  and  likewife  according  to 
the  particular  part  of  the  liver  where  the  inflamma- 
tion happens.  Sometimes  the  pain  is  fo  inconfider- 
able,  that  an  inflammation  is  not  fo  much  as  fuf- 
peefed  but  when  it  happens  in  the  upper  or  convex 
part  of  the  liver,  the  pain  is  more  acute,  the  pulfe 
quicker,  and  the  patient  is  often  troubled  with  a dry 
cough,  a hiccup,  and  a pain  extending  to  the  fliouldcr, 
with  difficulty  of  lying  on  the  left  fide,  &c. 

• This  difeafe  may  be  dtftinguiflied  from  the  pleu- 
rifv  by  the  pain  being  lefs  violent,  lcated  under  the 
falfe  ribs,  t^e  pulfe  not  fo  hard,  and  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  lying  on  the  left  fide.  It  may  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  difor- 
ders  By  the  degree  ot  fever  with  which  it  is  always  at- 
tended. , , 

This  difeafe,  if  properly  treated,  is  feldom  mor- 
tal. A conftant  hiccuping,  violent  fever,  and  ex- 
ceflive thirft:,  are  bad  fymptoms.  If  it  ends  in  a » 
fuppuration,  and  the*  matter  cannot  be  ciifeharged 
outwardly,  the  danger  is  great.  When  the  feirrhus 

of 
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of  the  liver  enfues,  the  patient,  if  he  obferves  a 
proper  regimen,  may  neverthelefs  live  a number  of 
years  tolerably  eafy  j but  if  he  indulge  in  animal 
food  and  ftrong  liquors,  or  take  medicines  of  an 
acrid  or  irritating  nature,  the  fchirrhus  will  be  con- 
verted into  a cancer,  which  muft  infallibly  proye 
fatal.  - 

REGIMEN. The  fame  regimen  is  to  be  ob- 

ferved  in  this  as  in  other  inflammatory  diforders.  All 
hot  things  are  to  be  carefully  avoided,  and  cool  dilut- 
ing liquors,  as  whey,  barley-water,  &c.  drank  freely. 
The  food  muft  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  body,  as 
well  as  the  mind,  kept  ealy  and  quiet. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  is  proper  at  the  be- 

ginning of  this  difeafe,  and  it  will  often  be  necefiary, 
even  though  the  pulfe  fnould  not  feel  hard,  to  repeat 
it.  All  violent  purgatives  are  to  be  avoided  5 the 
body  however  muft  be  kept  gently  open.  A decoc- 
tion of  tamarinds,  with  a little  honey  or  manna,  will 
anlwer  this  purpofe  very  well.  The  fide  affebled  muft 
be  fomented  in  the  manner  directed  in  the  foregoing 
difeafes.  Mild  laxative  clyfters  fhould  be  frequently 
adminiftered;  and  if  the  pain  fhould  notwithftanding 
continue  violent,  a bliftering  plafter  may  be  applied 
over  the  part  affe&ed  ; or  rather  a plafter  made  of 
gum  ammoniac  and  vinegar  of  fquills. 

Medicines  which  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine 
have  a very  good  efFcift  here.  For  this  purpofe  half 
a drachm  of  purified  nitre,  or  a tea-lpoonful  of  the 
fweet  fpirits  of  nitre,  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the 
patient’s  drink  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

When  there  is  an  inclination  to  fweat,  it  ought  to 
be  promoted,  but  not  by  warm  fudorifics.  The  only 
thing  to  be  ufed  for  that  purpofe  is  plenty  of  diluting 
liquors  drank  about  the  warmth  of  the  human  blood. 
Indeed  the  patient  in  this  cafe,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
topical  inflammations,  ought  to  drink  nothing  that  is 
colder  than  the  blood. 
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If  the  ftools  Ihould  be  loofe,  arid  even  ftreaked 
^vith  blood,  no  means  muft  be  ufed  to  flop  them, 
unlefs  they  be  fo  frequent  as  to  Weaken  the  patient. 
Loofe  ftools  often  prove  critical,  and  carry  off  the 
difeafe. 

* 

If  an  abfcefs  or  impofthurrie  is  formed  iri  the  livef, 
-all  - methods  Ihould  be  tried  to  make  it  break  and 
difeharge  itfelf  outwardly,  as  fomentations,  the  ap- 
plication of  poultices,  ripening  Cataplafms,  &c. 
Sometimes  indeed  the  matter  of  an  abfcefs  comes 
away  in  the  urine,  and  fometimes  it  is  difeharged  by 
ftool,  but  thefe  are  efforts  of  Nature  which  no  means 
can  promote.  When  the  abfcefs  burfts  into  the  ca- 
vity of  the  abdomen  at  Urge,  death  mult  enfue  •,  nor 
will  the  event  be  more  favourable  when  the  abfcefs  is 
opened  by  an  incifion,  unlefs  in  cafes  where  the  liver 
adheres  to  the  peritoneum,  fo  as  to  form  a bag  for 
the  matter,  and  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen  •,  in  which  cafe  opening  the  abfcefs 
by  a fufficiently  large  incifion  will  probably  fave  the 
patient’s  life  *. 

If  the  diforder,  in  fpite  of  all  endeavours  to  the 
contrary,  Ihould  end  in  a fchirrhus,  the  patient  muff 
be  careful  to  regulate  his  diet,  &c.  in  fuch  a manner 
as  not  to  aggravate  the  difeafe.  He  muft  not  indulge 
in.flelh,  fifh,  ftrong  liquors,  or  any  highly  fcafoned  or 
falted  provifions ; but  Ihould,  for  the  mod  part,  live 
on  mild  vegetables,  as  fruits  and  roots,  taking  gentle 
exercife,  and  drinking  whey,  barley-water,  or  butter- 
milk. If  he  takes  any  thing  ftronger,  it  Ihould  be 
fine  mild  ale,  which  is  lets  heating  than  wines  or 
fpirits. 

We  fhall  take  no’  notice  of  inflammations  of  the 
other  vifeera.  They  muft  in  general  be  treated  upon 
the  lame  principles  as  thple  already  mentioned. 

. * I know  a gentleman  who  has  ha<l  ievcral  abfeeffes  of  the 
liver  opened,  and  is  now  a Arong  and  htakhy  man,  though  above 
■eighty  years  of  age.  - 
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The  chief  rule  with  refpedt  to  all  of  them  is,  to  let 
blood,  to  avoid  every  thing  that  is  ftrong,  or  of  a 
heating  nature,  to  apply  warm  fomentations  to  the 
part  affected,  and  to  caufe  the  patient  to  drink  a fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  warm  diluting  liquors. 


CHAP-  XXXI. 

OF  THE  CHOLERA  MORBUS,  ANP  OTHER 
EXCESSIVE  DISCHARGES  FROM  THE 
STOMACH  ANP  BOWELS. 

THE  cholera  morbus  is  a violent  purging  and  vo- 
miting, attended  with  gripes,  ficknefs,  and  a 
conftant  defire  to  go  to  ftool.  It  comes  on  fud- 
denly,  and  is  mod  common  in  autumn.  There  is 
hardly  any  difeafe  that  kills  more  quickly  than  this, 
when  proper  means  are  not  ufed  in  due  time  for 
removing  it. 

CAUSES.-— It  is  occafioned  by  a redundancy 
and  putrid  acrimony  of  the  bile;  cold;  food  that 
eafily  turns  rancid  or  four  on  the  ftomach ; as  butter, 
bacon,  fweat- meats,  cucumbers,  melons,  cherries, 
and  other  cold  fruits  *.  It  is  fometimes  the  effett  of 
ftrong  acrid  purges  or  vomits,  or  of  poifonous  fub- 
ftances  taken  into  the  ftomach.  It  may  likewife  pro- 
ceed from  violent  pafiions  or  affections  of  the  mind ; 
as  fear,  anger,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. -It  is  generally  preceded  by  a 

cardialgia , or  heart-burn,  four  belchings,  and  fla- 
tulencies, with  pain  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines. 
To  thele  fucceed  exceflive  vomiting,  and  purging 

* I have  been  tyvic?  brought  to  the  gates  of:  death  by  this  diC- 
eafe,  and  both  times  it  was  ocoafioned  by  eating  rancid  bacon. 

X 3 • ' ot 
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of  green,  yellow,  or  bla<  k fh  coloured  bile,  with  a 
diftenfion  of  the  ftomach,  an.d  violent  griping  pains. 
There  is  likewife  a great  third,  with  a very  quick  un- 
equal pu!fe,  arid  often  a fixed  acute  pain  about  the 
region  of  the  navel.  As  the  difeafe  advances,  the 
pulfe  often  daks  lb  low  as  to  be  come  quite  impercep- 
tible, the  extremities  grow  cold,  or  cramped,  and 
are  often  covered  with  a clammy  Iweat,  the  urine  is 
obftru&ed,  and  there  is  a palpitation  of  the  heart. 
Violent  hiccuping,  fainting,  and  convulfions,  are 
the  figns  of  approaching  death. 

MEDICINE. At  the  beginning  of  this  dif- 

eafe, the  efforts  of  Nature  to  expel  the  offending 
caufe  fbould  be  afiifled,  by  promoting  the  purging 
and  vomiting.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient  mult 
drink  freely  of  diluting  liquors;  as  whey,  butter- 
milk, warm  waor,  thin  water-gruel,  fmall  puffer, 
or,  what  is  perhaps  preferable  to  any  of  them,  very 
weak  chicken  broth.  This  fhould  not  only  be 
drank  plentifully  to  promote  the  vomiting,  but  a 
clyfter  of  it  given  every  hour  in  order  to  promote 
the  purging. 

Alter  thefe  evacuations  have  been  continued  for 
fome  time,  a deco&ion  of  toafted  oat-bread  may  be 
drank  to  flop  the  vomiting.  The  bread  fhouid  be 
toafted  till  it  is  of  a brown  colour,  and  afterwards 
boiled  in  lpring  water.  If  oat- bread  cannot  be  had, 
wheat- bread,  or  oat-meal  well  toafted,  may  be  u fed 
in  its  ftead.  If  this  does  not  put  a ft  p to  the  vo- 
miting, two  table-fpoonfuls  ot  the  laline  julep,  with  ten 
drops  of  laudanum,  may  be  taken  every  hour  till  it 
ceales. 

The  vomiting  and  purging  however  ought  never 
to  be  flopped  too  foon.  As  long  as  thefe  dif- 
charges  do  not  weaken  the  patienr,  they  are  lalu- 
tary,  and  may  be  allowed  to  go  on,  or  rather  ought 
to  be  promoted.  But  when  the  patient  is  weak- 
ened by  the  evacuations,  which  may  be  known 
i from 
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from  the  finking  of  his  puHe,  &c.  recourfe  muft 
U i r.lv  he  had  to  opiates,  as  recommended 

above t to  which  may  be  added  ftrong  wines,  with 
S us  cinnamon  waters  and  other  generou 
cordials.  Warm  negus,  or  ftrong  wine-whey  will 
likewife  be  necefifary  to  fupport  the  patient  s fpmts, 
and  promote  the  perfpiration.  His  legs  ihould  be 
bathed  in  warm  water,  and  afterwards  rubbed  with 
flannel  cloths,  or  wrapped  in  warm  blankets,  and 
warm  bricks  applied  to  the  foies  of  his  feet.  Flan- 
nels wrung  out  of  warm  fpintuous  fomentations  . 
fhould  likewife  be  applied  to  the  region  of  the  fto- 

When  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  over,  to  pre- 
vent a'relapfe,  it  will  be  neceffary  for  fome  time  to 
continue  the  ufe  of  finall  dofes  of  laudanum.  Ten 
or  twelve  drops  may  be  taken  in  a glais  of  wine,  at 
lead  twice  a- day,  for  eight  or  ten  days.  The  patient  s 
food  ought  to  be  nouriftung,  but  taken  in  fmall 
quantities,  and  he  fbould  ufe  moderate  exercfe.  As 
the  ftomach  and  inteftines  are  generally  much  weak- 
ened, an  infufion  of  the  bark,  or  other  bitters,  in 
lmall  wine,  fharpened  with  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  may 

be  drank  for  fome  time.  . 

Though  phyficians  are  feldom  called  in  due  time 
in  this  dfteafe,  they  ought  ..not  to  deipair  of  reliev- 
ing the  patient  even  in  the  moft  delperate  circum- 
fiances.  Of  this  I lately  faw  a very  finking  proof  in 
an  old  man  and  his  fon,  who  had  been  both  lazed 
with  it  about  the  middle  of  the  night.  I did  not 
fee  them  till  next  morning,  when  they  had  much 
more  the  appearance  of  dead  than  of  living  men. 
Ho  pulfe  could  be  felt  •,  the  extremities  were  cold 
and  rigid,  the  countenance  was  ghaftiy,  and  the 
ftrength  almoft  quite  exhaufted.  Let  from  this  de- 
plorable condition  they  were  both  recovered  by  the 
life  of  opiates  and  cordial  medicines. 

X4 
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OF  A DIARRHCEA,  or  LOOSENESS. 

A looseness,  in  many  cafes,  is  not  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  a difeafe,  but  rather  as  a falutary  eva- 
cuation. It  ought  therefore  never  to  be  flopped, 
unlefs  when  it  continues  too  long,  or  evidently 
weakens  the  patient.  As  this  however  fometimes 
happens,  we  fhall  point  out  the  moll:  common 
caules  of  a loofenefs,  with  the  proper  method  of 
treatment. 

When  a loofenefs  is  occafioned  by  catching  cold, 
or  an  obftru&cd  perfpiration,  the  patient  ought  to 
keep  warm,  to  drink  freely  of  weak  diluting  li- 
quors, to  bath  his  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  luke- 
warm water,  to  wear  flannel  next  his  fkin,  and  to 
take  every  other  method  to  reflore  the  perfpira- 
tion. 

In  a loofenefs  which  proceeds  from  excefs  or  re- 
pletion, a vomit  is  the  proper  medicine.  Vomits 
not  only  cleanfe  the  ftomach,  but  promote  all  the 
fecretions,  which  renders  them  of  great  importance 
in  carrying  off  a debauch.  Half  a drachm  of  ipeca- 
cuanha in  powder  will  anlwer  this  purpole  very  well. 
A day  or  two  after  the  vomit,  the  fame  quantity  of 
rhubarb  may  be  taken,  and  repeated  two  or  three 
times,  if  the  loofenefs  continues.  The  patient 
ought  to  live  upon  light  vegetable  food  of  eafv 
digeflion,  and  to  drink  whey,  thin  gruel,  or  barley- 
water. 

A loofenefs,  occafioned  by  the  obftru&ion  of  any 
cuftomary  evacuation,  generally  requires  bkeding. 
If  that  docs  not  fucceed,  other  evacuations  may  be 
fubflituted  in  the  room  of  thofe  which  are  ob- 
flrudftd.  At  the  fame  time,  every  method  is  to  be 
taken  to  rellore  the  ufual  difeharges,  as  not  only  > 
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the  cure  of  the  difeafe,  but  the  patient’s  life,  may 

™odkal  loofenefs  ought  never  to  be  Hopped. 
It  is  always  an  effort  of  Nature  to  carry  oft  fome 
offending  matter,  which,  if  retained  in  the  body, 
miffht  have  fatal  effefts.  Children  are  very  lia  e 
to  this  kind  of  loofenefs,  Specially  while  teething. 
It  is  however  fo  far  from  being  hurtful  to  them, 
that  fuch  children  generally  get  their  teeth  with 
leaft  trouble.  If  theft  loofe  ftools  fhould  at  any 
time  prove  four  or  griping,  a tea-fpoonful  of  mag- 
nefia  alba,  with  four  or  five  grains  of  rhubarb,  may 
be  given  to  the  child  in  a little  panado,  or  any  other 
food.  This,  if  repeated  three  or  four  times,  will  ge- 
nerally correct  the  acidity,  and  carry  off  the  griping 


' A "diarrhoea,  or  loofenefs,  which  proceeds  from 
violent  paflions  or  affections  of  the  mind,  muff  be 
treated  with  the  greateft  caution.  Vomits  in  this 
cafe  are  highly  improper.  Nor  are  purges  fafe, 
unlefs  they  be  very  mild,  and  given  in  lmall  quan- 
tities. Opiates,  and  other  antiipafmodic  medicines, 
are  moil  proper.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  liquid 
laudanum  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  valerian  or 
penny-ioyal  tea  every  tight  or  ten  hours,  till  the 
fymptoms  abate.  Eafe,  chearfutnefs,  and  tran- 
quillity of  mind  are  here  of  the  greateft  import- 
ance, 

When  a loofenefs  proceeds  from  acrid  or  poifon- 
ous  fubftances  taken  into  the  ffomach,  the  patient 
muft  drink  large  quantities  of  diluting  liquors,  with 
oil  or  fat  broths,  to  promote  vomiting  and  purging. 
Afterwards,  if  there  be  reafon  to  iulpeCt  that  the 
bowels  are  inflamed,  bleeding  will  be  neceffary.  Small 
dofes  of  laudanum  may  likewife  be  taken  to  remove 
their  irritation. 

When  the  gout,  repelled  from  the  extremities, 
©ccafions  a loofenefs,  it  ought  to  be  promoted  by 

gentle 
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gentle  dofes  of  rhubarb,  or  other  mild  purgatives. 
The  gouty  matter  is  likewife  to  be  folicited  towards 
the  extremities  by  warm  fomentations,  cataplafms, 
&c.  The  pcrlpiration  ought  at  the  fame  time  to  be 
promoted  by  warm  diluting  liquors ; as  wine-whey 
with  fpirits  of  hartlhorn,  or  a few  drops  of  liquid 
laudanum,  in  iu 

When  a loofenefs  proceeds  from  worms,  which 
may  be  known  from  the  fliminefs  of  the  ftools, 
mixed  with  pieces  of  decayed  worms,  &c.  medi- 
cines muff  be  given  to  kill  and  carry  off  thefe  ver- 
min, as  the  powder  of  tin  with  purges  of  rhubarb 
and  calomel.  Afterwards  lime-water,  either  alone, 
or  with  a fmall  quantity  of  rhubarb  infufed,  will  be 
proper  to  (Lengthen  the  bowels,  and  prevent  the  new 
generation  of  worms. 

A loofenefs  is  often  occafioned  by  drinking  bad 
water.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  difeafe  gene- 
rally proves  epidemical.  "When  there  is  reafon  to 
believe  that  this  or  any  other  dileafe  proceeds  from 
the  ufe  of  unwholefome  water,  it  ought  immedi- 
ately to  be  changed,  or,  if  that  cannot,  be  d me,  it 
may  be  corrected  by  mixing  with  it  quick  lime,  chalk, 
or  the  like. 

In  people  whofe  flomachs  are  weak,  violent  exer- 
cife  immediately  afeer  eating  will  occafion  a loofe- 
nefs. Though  the  cure  of  this  is  obvious,  yet  it 
will  be  proper,  befides  avoiding  violent  exerciie,  to 
ufefuch  medicines  as  tend  to  brace  and  ftrengthen  the 
ftomach,  as  infufions  of  the  bark,  with  other  bitter 
and  aftringent  ingredients,  in  white  wine.  Such 
perfons  ought  likewife  to  take  frequently  agLfs  or  t\so 
of  old  red  port,  or  good  claret. 

From  whatever  caufe  a looleneis  proceeds,  when 
it  is  found  necefl'ary  to  check  it,  the  diet  ought  to 
confifl  of  rice  boiled  with  milk,  and  flavoured  with 
cinnamon  *,  rice  jelly,  fiigd  with  red  port ; and 
the  lighter  forts  of  flefli-meat  roafted.  Lie  drink 

piay 
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marl  bf  om"™' Cveatr'or’ with  a” (beep’s  head,  as  be- 

hrlg  more  gelacinous’ than  mutton,  beef,  or  chteken- 

h'^Perfons  who,  from  a peculiar  weaknefs  or  too 
are-.t  an  irritability  of  the  bowels,  are  liable  to 
frequent  returns  of  this  difeafe,  fhould  bee  tem- 
perately, avoiding  crude  fummer  fruits,  all  un- 

wholelome  foods,  and  meats  ot  hard  digeftion.  T ey 

ought  likewife  to  beware  ot  cold,  m0,fturf’  ,, 
whatever  may  obftruft  the  perforation,  and  (bould 
wear  flannel  next  the  (kin.  All  violent  paffions,  as 
fear,  anger,  &c.  are  likewife  carefully  to  be  guarded 

againft. 

OF  VOMITING. 

Vomiting  may  proceed  from  various  caufes ; as 
excefsin  eating  and  drinking-,  foulnefs  of  the  fto- 
mach  the  acrimony  ot  the  aliments  ; a tranflation 
of  the  morbific  matter  of  ulcers,  of  the  gout,  t e 
ervfipelas,  or  other  dileafes,  to  the  ftomach.  It 
may  likewife  proceed  from  a loofenefs  having ^ been 
too  fuddenly  (topped-,  from  the  ftoppage  of  any 
cuftomary  evacuation,  as  the  bleeding  piles,  the 
tnenfes,  &c.  from  a weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  the 
colic,  the  iliac  paftion,  a rupture,  a fit  of  the  gra- 
vel, worms;  or  from  any  kind  of  poifon  taken  into 
the  ftomach.  It  is  an  ulual  iymptom  ot  injuries 
done  to  the  brain  -,  as  contufions,  compreUions,  o c. 
It  is  likewife  a Iymptom  of  wounds  or  inflamma- 
tions of  the  diaphragm,  inteftines,  fpleen,  liver, 
kidneys,  &c. 

Vomiting  mav  be  occafioned  by  imulual  mo- 
tions, as  failing,  being  drawn  backwards  in  a car- 
riage, See.  It  may ~ likewife  be  excited  by  vio- 
lent paffions,  or  by  the  idea  of  naufeous  or  tfnagree- 

able  obje&s,  efpecially  Of  fuch  things  as  have  tor- 
- n merlv 
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merly  produced  vomiting.  Sometimes  it  proceeds 
from  a regurgitation  of  the  bile  into  the  ftomach  : 
in  this  cafe,  what  the  patient  vomits  is  generally 
of  a yellow  or  greenifh  colour,  and  has  a bitter 
tafte.  Perfons  who  are  fubjedt  to  nervous  affec- 
tions are  ofcen  fuddenly  feized  with  violent  fits  of 
vomiting.  Laftly,  vomiting  is  a common  fymp- 
tora  of  pregnancy.  In  this  cafe  it  generally  comes 
on  about  two  weeks  after  the  ftoppage  of  the 
rnenfes , and  continues  during  the  firft  three  or  four 
months. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  a foul  ftomach  or 
indigeftion,  it  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a difeafe, 
but  as  the  cure  of  a difeafe.  It  ought  therefore  to 
be  promoted  by  drinking  lukewarm  water,  or  thin 
gruel.  If  this  does  not  put  a flop  to  the  vomiting,  a 
dofe  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  taken,  and  worked  off 
with  weak  camomile-tea. 

When  the  retroceffion  of  the  gout,  or  the  obftruc- 
tion  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  occafion  vomiting,  all 
means  muft  be  ufed  to  reftore  thefe  -difchargeej  or, 
if  that  cannot  be  effected,.  their  place  muft  be  lupplied 
by  others,  as  bleeding,  purging,  bathing  the  extre- 
mities in  wrarm  water,  opening  ifiuesj  fetons,  perpe- 
tual blifters,  &c. 

When  vomiting  is  the  effect  of  pregnancy,  it 
may  generally  be  mitigated  by  bleeding,  and  keep- 
ing the  body  gently  open.  The  bleeding  however 
ought  to  be  in  imall  quantities  at  a time,  and  the 
purgatives  fliould  be  of  the  mildeft  kind,  as  figs, 
ftewed  prunes,  manna,  or  fenna.  Pregnant  wo- 
men are  tnoft  apt  to  vomit  in  the  morning  imme- 
diately after  getting  out  of  bed,  which  is  owing 
partly  to  the  change  of  pofture,  but  more  to  the 
emptinefs  of  the  ftomach.  It  may  generally  be 
prevented  by  taking  a difh  of  coftee,  tea,  or  fome 
light  break  fa  ft  in  bed.  Pregnant  women  who  are  af- 
tlided  with  vomiting  ought  to  be  kept  eafy  both  in 
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. , , • j Thpv  ftiould  neither  allow  their 

body  and  mind.  They  mo  ^ ^ they  eat 

ftomachs  to  oe  q wa[er  '1S  a very  proper  drink 

rt'cX-if  the  ftomach  be  weak,  a little  brandy 
in  this  ca  , the  fpjrits  are  low,  and 

the7  perlon  apt  to  faint,  a fpoonful  of  cinnamon- 
water,  with  a little  marmalade  of  qu.nces  or  oranges, 

vomiting  proceeds  from  weaknefs  of  . the  fto- 
mach  bitters  will  be  of  l'ervice.  Peruvian  bark 
™ofe’d  in  wine  or  brandy,  with  as  much  rhubarb 
as  will  keep  the  body  gently  open,  is  an  excellent 
medicine  in  this  cafe.  The  elixir  of  v.tnol  is  alfo 
a oood  medicine.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  dole  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in  a 
olafs  of  wine  or  water.  Habitual  vomitings  are •fome- 
dmes  alleviated  by  making  oyfters  a principal  part  of 

dleA  vomiting,  which  proceeds  from  acidities  in  the 
ftomach,  is  relieved  by  alkaline  purges.  The  beft 
medicine  of  this  kind  is  the  magnefia  alba,  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  which  may  be  taken  in  a dilh  of  tea  or  a 
little  milk,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener  it 

neceflary,  to  keep  the  body  open. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  vioient  pallions,  or 
affeCtions  of  the  mind,  all  evacuants  muft  be  care- 
fully avoided,  efpecially  vomits.  I hcfe  are  excee  - 
inaly  dangerous.  The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought  to 
be""  kept  perfectly  eafy  and  quiet,  to  have  the  min 
foothed,  and  to  take  fome  gentle  cordial,  as  negus, 
or  a little  brandy  and  water,  to  which  a few  drops  ofc 
laudanum  may  occafionally  be  added.  _ . . 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  fpafmodic  affeftions 
of  the  ftomach,  mulk,  caftor,  and  other  anufpafmo- 
die  medicines,  are  of  ufe.  Warm  and  aromatic  plaf- 
ters  have  likewife  a good  effeCt.  The  ftomach-platter 
of  the  London  or  Edinburgh  dil'peniatory  may  be 

applied 
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applied  to  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  or  a plafter  of 
theriaca , which  will  anfwer  rather  better.  Aromatic 
medicines  n]ay  likewife  be  taken  inwardly,  as  cinna- 
mon or  mint-tea,  wine  with  fpicerics  boiled  in  it,  &c. 
The  region  of  the  ftomach  may  be  rubbed  with  tether, 
or,  if  that  cannot  be  had,  with  ftrong  brandy,  or 
other  fpirits.  The  belly  fhould  be  fomented  with 
warm  water,  or  the  patient  immcrfed  up  to  the  bread 
in  a warm  bath. 

I have  always  found  the  faline  draughts,  taken  in 
the  a£t  of  effervefcence,  of  fingular  ufe  in  (topping 
a vomiting,  from  whatever  caule  it  proceeded.  Thefe 
may  be  prepared  by  diftolving  a drachm  of  the  fait  of 
tartar  in  an  ounce  and  a half  of  frelli  lemon-juice, 
and  adding^to  it  an  ounce  of  peppermint-water,  the 
fame  quantity  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  and  a little 
white  fugar.  This  draught  mult  be  fwallowed  before 
the  effervefcence  is  quite  over,  and  may  be  repeated 
every  two  hours,  or  oftener,  if  the  vomiting  be  vio- 
lent. A violent  vomiting  has  fometimes  been  flop- 
ped by  cupping  on  the  region  of  the  ftomach  after  all 
other  means  had  failed. 

As  the  leaft  motion  will  often  bring  on  the  vomit- 
ing again,  even  after  it  has  been  flopped,  the  patient 
rnuft  avoid  all  manner  of  action.  The  diet  muft  be 
fo  regulated  as  to  fit  ealy  upon  the  ftomach,  and  no- 
thing fhould  be  taken  that  is  hard  of  digeftion.  We 
dp  not  however  mean  that  the  patient  fhould  live  en- 
tirely upon  flops.  Solid  food,  in  this  cafe,  often  fits 
eafier  on  the  ftomach  than  liquids. 
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CHAP.  XXXII. 

hr  THE  DIABETES,  AND  other 
DISORDERS  of  the  kidneys 
and  BLADDER. 

The  diabetes  is  a frequent  and  exceffive  difcharge 
of  urine.  If  is  fcidom  to  be  met  with  among 
voung  people  •,  but  often  attacks  perlons  in  the  de- 
cline o/  life,  efpecially  thofe  who  follow  the  more  vio- 
lent employments,  or  have  been  hard  dr  infers  in  their 

y°CAUSES. A diabetes  is  often  the  confequence  of 

acute  difeafes,  as  fevers,  fluxes,  &c.  where  the  patient 
has  fuffered  by  exceffive  evacuations-,  it  may  a. m be 

occafioned  by  great  fatigue,  as  riding  ' long  jowmes 

upon  a hard-trotting  horfr,  carrying  heavy  burdens, 
running,  &c.  It  may  be  brought  on  by  hard  drink- 
ing, or  the  ufe  of  ftrong  ftimulating  diuretic  me 
cines,  as  tin&ure  of  cantharides,  fpirits  of  turpentine, 
and  fuch  like.  It  is  often  the  effeft  of  drinking  too 
great  quantities  of  mineral  waters.  Many  imagine 
that  thefe  will  do  them  no  fervice  unlefs  they  be 
drank  in  great  quantities,  by  which  miftake  it  of- 
ten happens  that  they  occafion  worie  dileafes  than 
thofe  they  were  intended  to  cure.  In  a word,  t is 
difeafe  may  either  proceed  from  too  great  a laxity 
of  the  organs  which  fecrete  the  urine,  from  fomc- 
thin<*  that  ftimulates  the  kidneys  too  much,  or  from 
a thin  diffolved  (late  of  the  blood,  which  makes  too 
great  a quantity  of  it  run  off  by  the  urinary  pa  - 

^SYMPTOMS. — In  a diabetes,  the  urine  generally 

exceeds  in  quantity  all  the'  liquid  food  which  the 

. patient 
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patient  takes.  It  is  thin  and  pale,  of  a fweetifh  tafle, 
and  an  agreeable  fmell.  The  patient  has  a continual 
thirft,  with  fome  degree  of  fever ; his  mouth  is  dry, 
and  he  fpits  frequently  a frothy  fpittle.  The  ftrength 
fails,  the  appetice  decays,  and  the  flefh  waftes  away 
till  the  patient  is  reduced  to  fkin  and  bone.  There  is 
a heat  of  the  bowels  j and  frequently  the  loins,  tef- 
ticles,  and  feet  are  fwelled. 

This  difeafe  may  generally  be  cured  at  the  begin- 
ning ; but  after  it  has  continued  long,  the  cure  be- 
comes very  difficult.  In  drunkards,  and  very  old 
people,  a perfect  cure  is  not  to  be  expected. 

REGIMEN. — Every  thing  that  ftimulates  the 
urinary  pafiages,  or  tends  to  relax  the  habit,  mull 
be  avoided.  For  this  reafon  the  patient  Ihould  live 
chiefly  on  folid  food.  His  thirft  may  be  quenched 
with  acids  > as  forrel,  juice  of  lemon,  or  vinegar. 
The  mucilaginous  vegetables,  as  rice,  fago,  and  lalop, 
with  milk,  are  the  molt  proper  food.  Of  animal 
fubftances,  lhell-filh  are  to  be  preferred  j as  oyfters, 
crabs,  &c. 

The  drink  may  be  Briftol- water.  When  that  can- 
not be  obtained,  lime-water,  in  which  a due  propor- 
tion of  oak-bark  has  been  macerated,  may  be  ufed. 
The  white  deco£lion  *,  with  ifinglafs  diflfolved  in  it, 
is  likewife  a very  proper  drink. 

The  patient  ought  daily  to  take  exercife,  but  it 
Ihould  be  fo  gentle  as  not  to  fatigue  him.  He  fhould 
lie  upon  a hard  bed  or  matrafs.  Nothing  hurts  the 
kidneys  more  than  lying  too  foft.  A warm  dry  air, 
the  ufe  of  the  fldh-brufh,  and  every  thing  that  pro-  . 
motes  perfpiration,  is  of  fervice.  For  this  reafon  the 
patient  ought  to  wear  flannel  next  his  fkin.  A large 
ftrengthening  plafter  may  be  applied  to  the  back ; or, 
what  will  anlwer  better,  a great  part  of  the  body  may 
be  wrapped  in  plalter. 

* See  Appendix,  White  Dccottion . 
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MEDICINE.— Gentle  purges,  if  the  patient  be 
not  too  much  weakened  by  the  difeafe,  have  a good 
effe&.  They  may  con  fill  of  rhubarb,  with  cardamum 
feeds,  or  any  other  fpiceries,  infufed  in  wine,  and  may 
be  taken  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  keep  the  body  gently 
open. 

The  patient  mud  next  have  recourfe  to  aftrin- 
gents  and  corroborants.  Half  a drachm  of  pow- 
der made  of  equal  parts  of  allum  and  the  inipif- 
fated  juice,  commonly  called,  Jafonica^  may  be 
taken  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the  ftomach 
will  bear  it.  The  allum  mult  firft  be  melted  in 
a crucible;  afterwards  they  may  both  be  pounded 
together.  Along  with  every  dofe  of  this  powder 
the  patient  may  take  a tea-cupful  of  the  tindture  of 
rofes  *. 

If  the  patient’s  ftomach  cannot  bear  the  allum  in 
fubftance,  whey  may  be  made  of  it,  and  taken  in  the 
dofe  of  a tea-cupful  three  or  four  times  a-day.  The 
allum-whey  is  prepared  by  boiling  two  Englifh  quarts 
of  milk  over  a flow  fire,  with  three  drachms  of  allum, 
till  the  curd  feparates. 

Opiates  are  of  fervice  in  this  difeafe,  even  though 
the  patient  refts  well.  They  take  off  fpafrn  and  irri- 
tation, and  at  the  fame  time  leflen  the  force  of  the 
circulation.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  liquid  laudanum 
may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink  three  or 
four  times'  a-day. 

The  belt  corroborants  which  we  know,  are  the 
Peruvian  bark  and  wine.  A drachm  of  bark  may  be 
taken  in  a glafs  of  red  port  or  claret  three  times  a-day* 
The  medicine  will  be  both  more  efficacious  anddefs 
difagreeable,  if  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  the  acid 
elixir  of  vitriol  be  added  to  each  dofe.  Such  as  can- 
not take  the  bark  in  fubftance  may  ufe  the  deco&ion, 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  red  wine,  and  fharp- 
€ned  as  above. 

* Sec  Appendix,  Tinflure  of  Rofes. 
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There  is  a difeafe  incident  ro  labouring  people  in  the 
decline  of  life,  called  an  INCONTINENCT 
of  tfr'm  But  this  is  very  different  from  a dia- 
betes, as  the  water  paffes  off  involuntarily  by  drops, 
and  dots  not  exceed  the  ufual  quantity.  This 
difeafe  is  rather  troublefome  than  dangerous.  It 
is  owing  to  a relaxation  of  the  fphindter  of  the 
bladder,  and  is  often  the  eftedt  of  a palfy.  Some, 
times  it  proceeds  from  hurts,  or  injuries  occafioned 
by  blbws,  bruifes,  preternatural  labours,  &c.  Some- 
times  it  is  the  eftedt  of  a fever.  It  may  likewife 
be  occafioned  by  a long  ufe  of  ftrong  diuretics, 
or  of  {Emulating  medicines  injedted  into  the  blad- 
der. 

Th  is  difeafe  may  be  mitigated  by  the  ufe  of  aflrin- 
gent  and  corroborating  medicines,  fuch  as  have  been 
mentioned  above ; but  we  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  leen  it  cured. 

In  an  incontinency  of  urine,  from  whatever  caule, 
a piece  of  fponge  ought  to  be  worn,  or  a bladder  ap- 
plied in  fuch  a manner  as  to  prevent  the  urine  from 
galling  and  excoriating  the  parts  *. 

OF  A SUPPRESSION  OF  URINE. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  a fupprefilon  of 
urine  m2y  proceed  from  various  caufes;  as  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  kidneys,  or  bladder  ; fmall  ftones  or 
gravel  lodging  in  the  urinary  paffages,  hard  faces  lying 
in  the  return,  pregnancy,  a fpafm  or  contradtion  of 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  clotted  blood  in  the  bladder 
itfelf,  a fwelling  of  the  hemorrhoidal  veins,  See. 

Some  of  thefe  cafes  require  the  catheter,  both  to 
remove  the  obftrudting  matter,  and  to  draw  oh  the 
urine;  but  as  this  inftrument  can  only  be  managed 
with  fatety  by  perfons  {killed  in  lurgery,  we  fhall 

t 

* A bottle  made  of  the  India  rubber,  and  properly  applied,  an- 
fwere  this  purpofe  bell. 
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jfay  nothing  further  of  its  ufe.  A bougee  may  be  ufed 
by  any  cautious  hand,  and  will  often  fucceed  better 
than  the  catheter. 

We  would  chiefly  recommend,  in  all  obltru&ions 
of  urine,  fomentations,  and  evacuants.  Bleeding,  as 
far  as  the  patient’s  ftrength  will  permit,  is  necefiary, 
efpeciaily  where  there  arc  fymptoms  of  topical  inflam- 
mation. Bleeding  in  this  calc  not  only  abates  the  fe- 
ver, by  leflening  the  force  of  the  circulation,  but,  by 
relaxing  the  folids,  it  takes  off  the  fpafm  or  ftric- 
ture  upon  the  veflels  which  occafioned  the  obftruc- 
tion. 

After  bleeding,  fomentations  muft  be  ufed. 
Thefe  may  either  confift  of  warm  water  alone,  or 
of  decodtions  of  mild  vegetables  j as  mallows,  ca- 
momile-flowers, &c.  Clothes  dipped  in  thefe  may 
either  be  applied  to  the  part  affedted,  or  a large 
bladder  filled  with  the  decodtion  may  be  kept  con- 
tinually upon  it.  Some  put  the  herbs  themfelves 
into  a flannel  bag,  and  apply  them  to  the  part, 
which  is  far  from  being  a bad  method.  Thefe 
continue  longer  warm  than  cloths  dipped  in  the 
decodtion,  and  at  the  fame  time  keep  the  part 
equally  moift. 

In  all  obftrudtions  of  urine,  the  body  ought  to 
be  kept  open.  This  is  not  however  to  be  at- 
tempted by  ftrong  purgatives,  but  by  emollient  clyf- 
ters,  or  gentle  infulions  of  fenna  and  manna.  Clyf- 
ters  in  this  cafe  not  only  open  the  body,  but  anfwer 
the  purpofe  of  an  internal  fomentation,  and  greatly 
aflifl:  in  removing  the  fpafms  of  the  bladder  and  parts 
adjacent. 

# The  food  muft  be  light,  and  taken  in  fmall  quan- 
tities. The  drink  may  be  weak  broth,  or  decodtions 
and  infufions  of  mucilaginous  vegetables,  as  marfh- 
mallow  roots,  lime-tree  buds,  &c.  A tea-fpoonful 
of  the  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre,  or  a drachm  of  Caftile 
ioaP,  may  be  frequently  put  into  the  patient’s  drink  ; 
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and,  if  there  be  no  inflammation,  he  may  drink  fmall 
gin  punch. 

. . Perfons  fubjed  to  a fuppreflion  of  urine  ought 

to  live  very  temperate.  Their  diet  fhould  be  light, 
and  their  liquor  diluting.  They  fhould  avoid  all 
acids  and  auftere  wines,  fhould  take  fufficient  exer- 
cife,  lie  hard,  and  avoid  ftudy  and  fedentary  occu- 
pations. 


THE  GRAVEL  AND  STONE. 

When  fmall  ftones  are  lodged  in  the  kidneys,  or 
difcharged  along  with  the  urine,  the  patient  is  faid  to 
be  afflided  with  the  gravel.  If  one  of  thefe  ftones 
happens  to  make  a lodgment  in  the  bladder  for  fome 
time,  it  accumulates  frefh  matter,  and  at  length  be- 
comes too  large  to  pafs  off  with  the  urine.  In  this 
cafe  the  patient  is  laid  to  have  the  ftone. 

CAUSES. — The  ftone  and  gravel  may  be  occa- 
ftoned  by  high  living ; the  uie  of  ftrong  aftringenr 
wines ; a fedentary  life  ; lying  too  hot,  foft,  or  too 
much  on  the  back  ; the  conftant  ufe  of  water  impreg- 
nated with  earthy  or  ftony  particles;  aliments  of 
aftringent  or  windy  nature,  &c.  It  may  likewife  pro- 
ceed from  an  hereditary  difpofirion.  Perfons  in  the 
decline  of  life,  and  thofe  who  have  been  much  af* 
Aided  with  the  gout  or  rhcumatilm,'  are  moft  liable 
to  ir. 

SYMPTOMS. — Small  ftones  or  gravel  in  the 
kidneys  occafton  pain  in  the  loins,  ftcknefs,  vo- 
miting, and  Sometimes  bloody  urine.  When  the 
ftone  defcends  into  the  ureter , and  is  too  large  to 
pafs  along  with  eafe,  all  the  above  fymptoms  are 
increafed  ; the  pain  extends  towards  the  bladder ; 
the  thigh  and  leg  of  the  afteded  fide  are  benumbed  ; 
the  te. sicks  are  drawn  upwards,  and  the  urine  is 
obltruded. 


l 
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A (tone  in  the  bladder  is  known  from  a pain  at 
the  time  as  well  as  before  and  after  making  water, 

tan  “ l urine  coming  away 
fud'lenly  when  it  was  running  in  a full  itream  , y 
violent  pun  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  upon  mo- 
tion efpecially  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carnage  on 
a much  roady;  from  a white,  thick,  copious 
linking,  mucous  fediment  in  the  urine  s from  an 
itchin-  tn  the  top  of  the  ferns  - from  bloody  urine  ■ 
from  °an  inclination  to  go  to  ftool  during  the  dif- 
charge  of  urine , from  the  patient’s  palling  his  urine 
more  eafily  when  lying  than  in  an  erea  pollutes 
from  a kind  of  a convulhve  motion  occafioned  by 
the  (harp  pain  in  dilcharging  the  laft  drops  of  the 
urine , and  laftly,  from  founding  or  fearching  with 

the  catheter.  . . , 

• REGIMEN.— Perfons  afflicted  with  the  gravel 

or  itone  ihould  avoid  aliments  of  a windy  or  heat- 
ing nature,  as  fait  meats,  lour  fruits,  &c.  1 heir 

diet  ought  chiefly  to  con  lift  of  fuch  things  as  tend 
to  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine,  and  to  keep 
the  body  open.  Artichokes,  afparagus,  fpinnage, 
lettuce,  ' parfley,  fuccory,  purflane,  turnips,  pota- 
toes, carrots,  and  radilhes,  may  be  lafely  eaten. 
Onions,  leeks,  and  cellery  are,  m this  cale,  reckon- 
ed medicinal.  The  mod  proper  drinks  aie  whey, 
butter- milk,  milk  and  water,  barley-water;  decoc- 
tions or  infuflons  of  the  roots  of  marfh-mallows, 
parfley,  liquorice,  or  of  other  mild  mucilaginous 
vegetables,  as  linfeed,  lime-tree  buds  or  leaves,  &c. 
If  the  patient  has  been  accuftomed  to  generous 
liquors,  he  may  drink  gin  and  water  not  too 
Itrong. 

Gentle  exercife  is  proper  ; but  violent  motion 
is  apt  to  occafion  bloody  urine.  We  would  there- 
fore ad  vife  that  it  fhould  be  taken  in  moderation. 
Perfons  afflicted  with  the  gravel  often  pafs  a 'great 
'fiymber  of  Itones  after  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a 

Y 3 carriage; 
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carriage;  but  thofe  who  have  a Hone  in  the  bladder 
are  ieldom  able  to  bear  thefe  kinds  of  exercife. 
Where  there  is  a hereditary  tendency  to  this  diteafe, 
a fedentary  life  ought  never  to  be  indulged.  Were 
people  careful,  upon  the  firft  fymptoms  of  gravel,  to 
obferve  a proper  regimen  cf  diet,  and  to  take  fuf- 
ficient  exercife,  it  might  often  be  carried  off,  or  at 
leafc  prevented  from.increafing  •,  but  if  the  fame  courfe 
which  occafioned  the  difeafe  is  perfifted  in,  it  muff  be 
aggravated. 

MEDICINE — In  what  is  called  a fit  of  the 
gravel,  which  is  commonly  occafioned  by  a (lone 
flicking  in'  the  ureter  or  fome  part  of  the  urinary 
paffages,  the  patient  muff  be  bled,  warm  fomenta- 
tions fhould  likewife  be  applied  to  the  part  affected, 
emollient  clyfters  adminiflered,  and  diluting  mucila- 
ginous liquors  drank,  &c.  The  treatment  of  this 
cafe"  has  been  fully  pointed  out  under  the  articles, 
inflammation  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder , to  which  we 
refer. 

Dr.  Whyte  advifes  patients  who  are  fubje<fl  to  fre- 
quent fits  of  gravel  in  the  kidneys,  but  have  no  ftone 
in  the  bladder,  to  drink  every  morning,  two  or  three 
hours  before  breakfaft,  an  Englifh  pint  of  oyfler  or 
cockle-fhell  lime-water.  The  Doftor  very  juflly  ob- 
ferves,  that  though  this  quantity  might  be  too  fmall 
to  have  any  fenfible  effefl  in  diffolving  a ffone  in 
the  bladder,  yet  it  may  very  probably  prevent  its 

a ftone  is  formed  in  the  bladder,  the  Doc- 
tor recommends  Alicant  foap,  and  oyfler  or  coc- 
kle-fhell lime-water  *,  to  be  taken  in  the  following 
manner:  The  patient  muff  fwallow  every  day,  in 
any  form  that  is  leafl  difagreeable,  an  ounce  of  the 
internal  part  of  Alicant  foap,  and  drink  three  or 
four  Englifh  pints  of  oyfler  or  cockle-fhell  lime- 


growth. 

When 


* See  Appendix,  Lime-water. 
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. r • ro  be  divided  into  three  dofes; 
water,  the  foap  in  tbe  morning  early ; 

the  largeft  to  be  take  § ^ at  feven  in  the 

the  fecond  at  noon  ; a dofe  a jarge  draught 

evening  •,  drinking  a . d of  which  he  may 

ts^ssstssi* »«.. — « 

°mis.  j-asa 

l:'k  TfiSTn  Enghfh  pint  of  the  former  and 
three  drachms  of  the  latter  may  be  taken  dafty. 

Sines,  efpecially  if  he  Snds  any  abatement  of 
his  complaints  for  feveral  V$evtk  be 

ilt'Sftif  E*  feverely  pained,  not 
only  » begin  w,th  the  foap  -U.me-ater  m fm  ^ 
quantities,  but  to  take  tne  lecuuu 
water  inftead  of  the  firft.  However,  after  he  has 
been  for  feme  time  accuftemed  to  thefe  medic.nes, 
h may  not  only  take  the  firft  water,  but  ,f  he  find 
he  can  eafily  bear  it,  heighten  rts  d.Tolvmg  power 
ftill  more  by  pouring  it  a fecond  time  on  frelh  cal- 

CiTdheftlcauftic  alkali,  or  foap-lees  is  the  medidne 
chiefiv  in  vogue  at  prefent  for  the  done.  Ic  is  or 
very  acrid  nature,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  given  m 
fome  gelatinous  or  mucilaginous  liquor ; as  vea  » 

new  milk,  linleed-tea,  a lolution  g^nnaraoi  » ^ 

decoftion  of  marlhmallow  roots.  The  pat  ent  tn  It 
begin  with  fmall  dofes  of  the  lees,  as  t 11  ty  or  y 
drops,  and  increafe  by  degrees,  as  far  as  tie  a 
can  bear  it*. 

?Wxi*Tum'be  formed,  which  molt  he  carefully  filtrate J * * * 
be  ufed.  If  the  folution  does  not  happen  readily,  a fmall  quantity 

of  water'maybe  added  to  the  mixture.  Though 
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Though  the  foap-lees  and  lime-water  are  the 
molt  powerful  medicines  which  have  hitherto  been 
difcovered  for  the  ftone ; yet  there  are  fome  things 
of  a more  Ample  nature,  which  in  certain  cafes 
are  found  to  be  beneficial,  and  therefore  deferve  a 
trial.  An  infufion  of  the  feeds  of  daucus  folvejlris^  or 
wild  carrot,  fweetened  with  honey,  has  been  found 
to  give  considerable  eafe  in  cafes  where  the  ftomach 
could  not  bear  any  thing  of  an  acrid  nature.  A 
decodtion  of  raw  coffee-berries  taken  morning  and 
evening,  to  the  quantity  of  eight  or  ten  ounces, 
with  ten  drops  of  fweet  fpjrit  of  nitre,  has  likewife 
been  found  very  efficacious  in  bringing  away  large 
quantities  of  earthy  matter  in  flakes.  Honey  is 
likewife  found  to  be  of  conflaerable  Service,  and 
may  be  taken  in  gruel,  or  in  any  other  form  that  is 
more  agreeable. 

The  only  other  medicine  which  we  fhall  mention 
is  the  uva  urji.  It  has  been  greatly  extolled  of 
late  both  for  the  gravel  and  ftone.  It  feems  how- 
ever to  be  in  all  refpe&s  inferior  to  the  foap  and 
lime-water ; but  it  is  lefs  difagreeable,  and  has  fre- 
quently, to  my  knowledge,  relieved  gravelly  com- 
plaints. It  is  generally  taken  in  powder  from  half  a 
drachm  to  a whole  drachm,  two  or  three  times  a-day. 
It  may  however  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  feven 
or  eight  drachms  a-day,  with  great  Safety  and  good 
effeft. 

CHAP.  XXXIII. 

OF  INVOLUNTARY  DISCHARGES 
OF  BLOOD. 

SPONTANEOUS  or  involuntary  difcharges  of 
blood,  often  happen  from  various  parts  of  the 
body,  Thefe  however  are  fo  far  from  being  al- 
ways 
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ways  dangerous,  that  they 

When  fuch  difchar  ought  not  to  be 

quently  the  cafe  in  fevers,  th  y g 
flopped.  Nor  indeed  ,s  it  proper^at 

them,  unleis  they  e “ t 0f  the  fmalleft 
patient’s  life.  Moft  P“P  ’ ta«  of  the  body,  fly 

IstSfioned,^ 

had  the  difcharge  been  allowed  to  go  on,  might  . 
haS^Stges  of  blood  from  whatever  part 

Thehyearbe°dayiw‘!r  ^efforts”  of  Nature  to  relieve 

^^^iTV^Xdbe^ 

chmarges“ebmyeven  'thf requireTthe  greateft  caution. 
Inftances  might  be  given  where  the  ftoppmg  of  a fmall 
periodical  flux  of  blood,  from  one  of  the  fingers,  lias 

proved  fatal  to  the  health.  „r 

P In  the  early  period  of  life,  bleeding  at  the  nole 
in  tne  cai  y p f , farther  advanced 

is  very  common.  Thole  wno  are  id  ,;r  , 

in  years  are  more,  liable  to  hsrooptoe,  or  difcharge 

Of  'blood  from  the  lungs.  After  the  middle  period  of 

life,  htemorrhoidal  fluxes  are  mold  common and  I m 

the  decline  of  life,  d.fcharges  of  blood  from  the 

“ZLCrf  fluxes  of  blood  may  proceed  from 

very  different,  and  often  from  quite  °polite  “u[“* 
Sometimes  they  are  owing  to  a particular  conftruc-. 
tion  of  the  body,  as  a fangmne  temperament,  a 
laxity  of  the  vcffels,  a plethoric  habit,  &c.  At 
other  times  they  proceed  from  a determin.it, on 
the  blood  towards  one  particular  part,  as  the  head, 
the  htemorrhoidal  veins,  &c.  They  may  i f'vi 
proceed  from  an  inflammatory  difpofiuon  outlie 
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blood,  in  which  cafe  there  is  generally  fome  degree  of 
fever  : this  likewile  happens  when  the  flux  is  occafi- 
oned  by  an  obftrudted  perfpiration,  or  a ftri&ure  upon 
the  fkin,  the  bowels,  or  any  particular  part  of  the 
fyftem. 

But  a difTolved  flats  of  the  blood  will  likewife 
occafion  haemorrhages.  Thus,  in  putrid  fevers,  the 
dyfentery,  the  fcurvy,  the  malignant  fmall-pox,  &c. 
there  are  often  very  great  difcharges  of  blood  from 
different  parts  of  the  body.  They  may  likewife  be 
brought  on  by  too  liberal  an  ufe  of  medicines  which 
tend  to  diffolve  the  blood,  as  cantharides,  the  volatile 
alkaline  falts,  &c.  Food  of  an  acrid  or  irritating 
quality  may  likewife  occafion  haemorrhages ; as  alio 
ftrong  purges  and  vomits,  or  any  thing  that  greatly 
ftimulates  the  bowels. 

Violent  paffions  or  agitations  of  the  mind  will 
likewife  have  this  effedt.  Thefe  often  caufe  bleeding 
at  the  nole,  and  I have  known  them  fometimes  occa- 
fion an  hemorrhage  in  the  brain.  Violent  efforts  of 
the  body,  by  overtraining  or  hurting  the  vcffcls,  may 
have  the  fame  effedt,  efpecially  when  the  body  is  long 
kept  in  an  unnatural  pofture,  as  hanging  the  head 
very  low,  &c. 

The  cure  of  an  haemorrhage  mufl  be  adapted  to 
its  caufe.  When  it  proceeds  from  too  much  blood, 
or  a tendency  to  inflammation,  bleeding,  with  gentle 
purges  and  other  evacuations,  will  be  neceflary.  It 
will  likewife  be  proper  for  the  patient  in  this  cafe 
to  live  chiefly  upon  a vegetable  diet,  to  avoid  all 
ftrong  liquors,  and  food  that  is  of  an  acrid,  hot,  or 
ftimulating  quality.  The  body  fhould  be  kept  cool, 
and  the  mind  eafy. 

When  an  haemorrhage  is  owing  to  a putrid  or 
diflolved  ftate  of  the  blood,  the  patient  ought  to 
live  chiefly  upon  acid  fruits  with  milk,  and  vege- 
tables of  a nourifliing  nature,  as  fago,  1'alop,  &'c. 
His  drink  may  be  wine  diluted  with  water,  and 

fharpened< 
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jharpened  -Wh  ^ 'J  *X’c.“ 

is'ihePeruvian  bark,  which  may  be  taken  according 

” ^ ** 
r«i!b,T"j  2«“ik,.  tj, 

v nkewife  take  frequently  about  the  bulk  o a 
nutmeg  of  Lacatelli’s  balfam,  or  the  lame  quantity 

When*1  an  obflrufted  perfpiration,  or  a Endure 
upon  any  part  of  the  fyftem  is  the  caufe  of  an 
hemorrhage,  it  maybe  removed  by  drinking  warm 
diluting  liquors,  lying  a-bed,  bathing  the  extremities 
in  warm  water,  &c. 
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Bleeding  at  the  nofe  is  commonly  preceded  by 
fome  degree  of  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  flufhing  in 
the  face,  puliation  of  the  temporal  arteries,  heavmels 
in  the  head,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  heat  and  itching  or 

the  noflrils,  &c.  ,:r , . 

To  perfons  who  abound  with  blood,  this  difeharge 

is  very  falutary.  It  often  cures  a vertigo,  the  head- 
ach,  a phrenzy,  and  even  an  epilepfy..  In  fevers, 
where  there  is  a great  determination  of  blood  to- 
wards the  head,  it  is  of  the  utmoft  fervice.  It  is 
likewife  beneficial  in  inflammations  of  the  liver  and 
fpken,  and  often  in  the  gout  and  rheumatifm.  In 
all  difeafes  where  bleeding  is  necetfary,  a fponta- 
neous  difeharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  is  of  much 
more  fervice  than  the  fame  quantity  let  with  a 
lancet. 

In  a difeharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  the  great 
point  is  to  determine  whether  it  ought  to  be  flopped 
or  not.  It  is  a common  practice  to  flop  the  bleed- 
ing without  confidering  whether  it  be  a difeafe,  or 
1 • the 
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the  cure  of  a difeafe.  This  conduct  proceeds  from 
fear ; but  it  has  often  bad,  and  fometimes  fatal 
confequences. 

When  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  hap- 
pens in  an  inflammatory  dileafe,  there  is  always  reafon 
to  believe  that  it  may  prove  falutary  ; and  therefore 
it  fhould  be  fufFered  to  go  on,  at  leaft  as  long  as  the 
patient  is  not  weakened  by  it. 

When  it  happens  .to  perfons  in  perfedt  health, 
who  are  full  of  blood,  it  ought  not  to  be  fuddenly 
{topped,  efpecially  if  the  fymptoms  of  plethora, 
mentioned  above,  have  preceded  it.  In  this  cafe 
it  cannot  be  Hopped  without  rifking  the  patient’s 
life. 

In  fine,  whenever  bleeding  at  the  nofe  relieves 
any  bad  fymptom,  and  does  not  proceed  fo  far  as 
to  endanger  the  patient’s  life,  it  ought  not  to  be 
Hopped.  But  when  it  returns  frequently,  or  con- 
tinues till  the  pulfe  becomes  low,  the  extremities 
begin  to  grow  cold,  the  lips  pale,  or  the  patient  com- 
plains of  being'fick  or  faint,  it  mufl  immediately  be 
flopped. 

For  this  purpofe  the  patient  fhould  be  fet  nearly 
upright,  with  his  head  reclining  a little,  and  his 
legs  immerfed  in  water  about  the  warmth  of  new 
milk.  His  hands  ought  likewife  to  be  put  in  luke- 
warm water,  and  his  garters  may  be  tied  a little 
tighter  than  ufual.  Ligatures  may  be  applied  to  the 
arms,  abojut  the  place  where  they  are  ufually  made 
for  bleeding,  and  with  nea  rly  the  fame  degree  of  tight- 
nefs.  Thefe  mufl  be  gradually  flackened  as  the  blood 
begins  to  flop,  and  removed  entirely  as  loon  as  it 
gives  over. 

Sometimes  dry  lint  put  up  the  noflrils  will  Hop 
the  bleeding.  When  this  does  not  fucceed,  doifils 
of  lint  dipped  in  flrong  fpirits  of  wine  may  be 
put  up  the  noflrils,  or  if  that  cannot  be  had,  they 
may  be  dipped  in  brandy.  Blue  vitriol  diflolved 
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!•  Wlre  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  or  a 
in  water  may  f ane2;crwell  beat  up,  may. 

tent  dipped  in  tne  equal  parts  of  white 

be  rolled  m a v?riol‘  and  put  up 

inoar,  burnt  allum,  •rrnpq 

the  noftril  from  whence  ^ Qf  ufe  here,  as 

Internal  medicines  J not  how- 

they  have  feldom  time  half  an  ounce  of 

Gfaobft’sfelt,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  manna,  dri- 
ved in  four  or  five ounce srf  tf  *££ 

may  be  taken  at  » Te[j  or  twelve  grains  of 

not  operate,  in  a o ^ ^ cold  water  and  vine- 
nitre  may  be  taken  in ='  ;f  the  ftomach  will  bear  it. 

rSi'ermeLtrbe  neceffary,  a tea-cupful  of 
[ a . ° r r„(es  with  twenty  or  thirty  drops  ot 

the  tincture  of  roles,  « £ takcn  every  hour. 

^thet Things  cannot  beTad  the  pat.ent  may 
drink  water,  with  a little  common  fait  in  it,  ot  equa 

^KtTni^beimmeried  for  feme  time  in  cold 
water,  it  will  generally  flop  a bleeding  at  the  nofe.  I 

haCe"hen  “bleeding  is 
it  continues  inwardly.  This  is  very  troubte .and 
requires  particular  attention,  as  the  pa  ent  is  apt 
b-  fuffocated  with  the  blood,  efpecially  if  he  falls 
aLep!  which  he  is  very  ready  to  do  after  lofing  a great 

qwtrLbpatnt  is  in  danger  of  fuffoca, ion  from 

the  blood  getting  into  his  throat,  the  paffa ges  may  be 
Hopped  by  drawing  threads  up  the  nollrds,  and  bring- 
ing them  out  at  the  mouth,  then  fattening  pieces  of 
fpSnge,  or  fin  all  rolls  of  linen  cloth  to  then  extremi- 
ties ; afterwards  drawing  them  back,  and  tying  them, 
on  the  outride  with  a lufficient  degree  of  tightnefs. 

« From  ten  to  twenty  drops  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  in  a little 
water  given  frequently,  feldom  fails  to  Hop  a bleeding  at  the  nolo, 

or  from  any  otter  part.  After 
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After  the  bleeding  is  flopped  the  patient  ought  t6 
be  kept  as  eafy  and  quiet  as  poffible.  He  fhould  not 
pick  his  ncfe,  nor  take  away  the  tents  or  clotted 
blood,  till  they  fall  off  of  their  own  accord,  and 
' fhould  not  lie  with  his  head  low. 

Thole  who  are  affe&ed  with  frequent  bleeding  at 
the  nofe,  ought  to  bathe  their  feet  often  in  warm 
water,  and  to  keep  them  warm  and  dry.  They 
ought  to  wear  nothing  tight  about  their  necks,  to 
keep  their  body  as  much  in  an  erect  pofture  as  pof- 
fible, and  never  to  view  any  objedt  obliquely.  If 
they  have  too  much  blood,  a vegetable  diet,  with 
now  and  then  a cooling  purge,  is  the  faferf  way  to 
leffen  it. 

But  when  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a thin  dif- 
folved  ftate  of  the  blood,  the  diet  fhould  be  rich  and 
nourilhing  ; as  ftrong  broths  and  jellies,  fago-gruel 
with  wine  and  fugar,  See.  Infufions  of  the  Peruvian 
bark  in  wine  ought  likewife  to  be  taken  and  perfilted 
in  for  a confiderable  time. 

OF  THE  BLEEDING  AK+J  BLIND. 

PILES. 

A discharge  of  blood  from  the  hemorrhoidal 
veffels  is  called  the  bleeding  piles.  When  the  veffels 
only  fwell,  and  difeharge  no  blood,  but  are  exceed- 
ing painful,  the  difeafe  is  called  the  blind  piles. 

Perfons  of  a loofe  fpongy  fibre,  of  a bulky  fize. 
Who  live  high,  and  lead  a fedentary,  inactive  life,  are 
molt  fubjedt  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  often  owing  to  a 
hereditary  difpofition.  Where  this  is  the  cafe,  it 
attacks  perfons  more  early  in  life  than  when  it  is  acci- 
dental. Men  are  more  liable  to  it  than  women, 
efpecially  thofe  of  a fanguine,  plethoric,  ora  lcorbu- 
tic  habit,  or  of  a melancholy  difpofition. 

The  piles  may  be  occafioned  by  an  excefs  of 
blood,  by  ftrong  aloetic  purges,  high-feafoned  food, 

drinking 
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f’nnkins  ereat  quantities  of  fweet  wines,  the  ne- 
i *a  of  Weeding,  or  other  cuftomary  evacuations, 
much  riding,  great  coffivenels,  or  any  thing  that 
occasions  hard  or  difficult  (look.  Anger,  grief,  or 
other  violent  paffions,  will  likewife  occafion  the 
niles.  I have  often  known  them  brought  on  by 
fitting  on  the  damp  ground,  A pair  of  thin  breeches 
Will  excite  the  diiorder  in  a perfon  who  is  lubjed:  to 
it  and  tometimes  even  in  thole  who  never  had  it 
before.  Pregnant  women  are  often  afflicted  with 

the  piles.  . 

A flux  of  blood  from  the  anus  is  not  always  to 

be  treated  as  a difeafe.  It  is  even  more  falutary  than 
bleeding  at  the  nole,  and  often  prevents  or  carries 
off  difeafes.  It  is  peculiarly  beneflcjal  in  the  gout, 
rheumatifm,  afthma,  and  hypochondriacal  complaints, 
and  often  proves  critical  in  colics,  and  inflammatory 

fevers.  . , . in. 

In  the  management  of  the  patient,  regard  mult 

be  had  to  his  habit  of  body,  his  age,  ftrength,  and 
manner  of  living.  A difcharge  which  might  be 
exceflive  and  prove  hurtful  to  one,  may  be  very 
moderate,  and  even  falutary  to  another.  That  only 
is  to  be  efteemed  dangerous,  which  continues  too 
long,  and  is  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  wafte  the  patient  s 
ftrength,  hurt  the  digeftion,  nutrition,  and  other 
functions  neceflary  to  life. 

When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  difcharge  muft  be  checked 
£>y  a proper  regimen,  and  aftringent  medicines. 
The  DIET  muft  be  cool  but  nomilhing,  confifting 
chiefly  of  bread,  milk,  cooling  vegetables  and 
broths.  The  drink  may  be  chalybeate  water,  orange- 
whey,  deco&ions  or  infuflons  of  the  aftringent  and 
mucilaginous  plants,  as  the  tormentil  root,  biftort, 
the  marfhmaliow-roots, 

Old  conferve  of  red  rofts  is  a very  good  medh 
cine  in  this  cafe.  It  may  be  mixed  with  new  milk, 
and  taken  in  the  quantity  cr  an  ounce  three  or 
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four  times  a-day.  This  medicine  is  in  no  great 
repute,  owing  to  its  being  feldom  taken  in  fuch 
quantity  as  to  produce  any  effects  •,  but  when  taken 
as  here  directed,  and  duly  perfifted  in,  I have 
known  it  perform  very  extraordinary  cures  in  vio- 
lent hemorrhages,  efpecially  when  aflifted  by  the 
tindlure  of  rofes ; a tea-cupful  of  which  may  be 
taken  about  an  hour  after  every  dofe  of  the  con- 
fer ve. 

The  Peruvian  bark  is  likewife  proper  in  this  cafe, 
both  as  a ftrengthener-  and  aftringent.  Half  a 
drachm  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  red  wine, 
(harpened  with  a few  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol, 
three  or  four  times  a-day. 

The  bleeding  piles  are  fometimes  periodical,  and 
return  regularly  once  a- month,  or  once  in  three 
weeks.  In  this  cafe  they  are  always  to  be  confidered 
as  a falutary  difcharge  and  by  no  means  to  be  (top- 
ped. Some  have  entirely  ruined  their  health  by  (top- 
ping a periodical  difcharge  of  blood  from  the 
haemorrhoidal  veins. 

In  the  blind  piles  bleeding  is  generally  of  ufe. 
The  diet  mult  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  drink 
cool  and  diluting.  It  is  likewife  necefiary  that 
the  body  be  kept  gently  open.  This  may  be  done 
by  fmall  dofes  of  the  flowers  of  brimftone  and  cream 
of  tartar.  Thefe  may  be  mixed  in  equal  quantities, 
and  a tea-fpconful  taken  two  or  three  times  a-day, 
or  oftener  if  neceflfary.  Or  an  ounce  of  the  flowers 
of  brimftone  and  half  an  ounce  of  purified  nitre 
may  be  mixed  with  three  or  four  ounces  of  the  leni- 
tive electuary,  and  a tea-fpoonful  of  it  taken  three  or 
four  times  a-day. 

Emollient  clyfters  are  here  likewife  beneficial ; 
but  there  is  fometimes  fuch  an  attrition  of  the 
anus , that  they  cannot  be  thrown  up.  In  this 
cafe  I have  known  a vomit  have  a very  good 
effect. 


Whon 
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When  the  piles  are  exceeding  painful  and  (Welled, 
but  dilcharge  nothing,  the  patient  mud  fit  over  the 
rteams  of  warm  wattr.  He  may  l.kewtle  apply  a 
linen  cloth  dipped  in  warm  (pints  of  wine  to  the  part, 
or  poultices  made  of  bread  and  milk,  or  of  keks  rie 
with  butter.  If  thefe  do  noc  produce  a ddchar°f> 
and  the  piles  appear  large,  leeches  mud  be  appl  e 
as  near  them  as  poffible,  or  if  they  will  fix  upon  th. 
piles  themfelves,  fo  much  the  better.  When  leeches 
will  not  fix,  the  piles  may  be  opened  with  a lancet. 
The  operation  is  very  eafy,  and  is  attended  with  no 

Various  ointments,  and  other  external  applications, 
are  recommended  in  the  piles  ; but  I do  not  remem- 
ber  to  have  feen  any  effe&s  from  theie  worth  men- 
tioning. Their  principal  life  is  to  keep  the  part 
moiftf  which  may  be  done  as  well  by  a foft  poultice, 
or  an  emollient  cataplafm.  When  the  pain  however 
is  very  great,  a liniment  made  of  two  ounces  or 
emollient  ointment,  and  half  an  ounce  of  liquid 
laudanum,  beat  up  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  may  be 
applied. 
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We  mean  here  to  treat  of  that  difcharge  of  blood 
from  the  lungs  only  which  is  called  an  h/smoptoe,  or 
[pitting  cf  blood ; Perfons  of  a (lender  make,  and  a lax 
fibre,  who  have  long  necks  and  ftrait  breafts,  are  mult: 
liable  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  mod  common  in  the  fpring, 
and  generally  attacks  people  before  they  arrive  at  the 
prime  or  middle  period  of  life.  It  is  a common  ob-» 
fervation,  that  thofe  who  have  been  fubjed  to  bleed* 
ing  at  the  nofe  when  young,  are  afterwards  moil  liable 
to  an  haemoptoe. 

CAUSES. — An  haemoptoe  may  proceed  from  ex1- 
cefs  of  blood,  from  a peculiar  weakneis  of  the  lungs, 
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or  a bad  conformation  of  the  bread.  It  is  often  oc- 
casioned by  exctflive  drinking,  running,  wreftling, 
finging,  or  fpeaking  aloud.  Such  as  have  weak 
lungs,  ought  to  avoid  all  violent  exertions  of  that 
organ,  as  they  value  life.  They  fhould  likewife 
guard  againft  violent  paffions,  excefilve  drinking,  and 
every  thing  that  occafions  a rapid  circulation  of  the 
blood. 

This  c’ifeafe  may  likewife  proceed  from  wounds 
of  the  lungs.  Thefe  may  either  be  received  from 
without,  or  they  may  be  cccafioned  by  hard  bodies 
getting  into  the  wind-pipe,  and  fo  falling  down 
upon  the  lungs,  and  hurting  that  tender  organ. 
The  obftru&ion  of  any  cuftomary  evacuation  may 
occafion  a fpiking  of  blood  ; as  neglect  of  bleeding 
or  purging  at  the  ufual  feafons,  the  Itoppage  of 
the  bleeding  piles  in  men,  or  the  menfes  in  women, 
& c.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  a polypus,  fcir- 
rhous  concretions,  or  any  thing  that  obftrudts-  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs.  It  is  often  the 
effect  of  a long  and  violent  cough  •,  in  which  cafe 
it  is  generally  the  forerunner  of  a confumption.  A 
violent  degree  of  cold  fuddenly  applied  to  the  exter- 
nal parts  ot  the  body  will  occahon  an  hasmoptoe.  It 
may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  breathing  air  which 
is  too  much  rarified  to  be  able  properly  to  ex- 
pand the  lungs.  This  is  often  the  cafe  with  thole 
who  work  in  hot  places,  as  furnaces,  g]afs-houfes,  or 
the  like.  It  is  likewife  laid  to  happen  to  luch  as  al- 
cend  to  the  top  of  very  high  mountains,  as  the  Peak 
of  Tenerifr,  &c. 

Spitting  of  blood  is  not  always  to  be  confidered 
as  a primary  difeafe.  It  is  often  only  a fymptom, 
and  in  fome  dffeafes  not  an  unfavourable  one.  1 his  is 
the  cafe  in  pleurifies,  peripneumon.es,  arid  fundry 
other  fevers.  In  a drop!)’,  feurvy,  or  confumption, 
it  is  a bad  fymptom,  and  fhews  that  the  lung*  are  ut- 
ceraud. 
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SYMPTOMS.— Spitting  of  blood  is  generally 
preceded  by  a fcnfc  of  weight,  and  oppreffion  of 
he  bread,  a dry  tickling  cough,  hoarfenefs  and 
a difficulty  Of  breathing.  Sometimes  it  is  uffiered 
in  with  flfivering  coldneft  of  the  extremities,  co  - 
ti vends,  great  laffitude,  flatulence,  pain  of  the  back 
and  tons!  &c.  As  thefe  (hew  a general  r* 
upon  the  veffels,  and  a tendency  of  the  blood  to 
inflammation,  they  are  commonly  the  .orerunnei 
of  a very  copious  difeharge.  T he  above  fymp- 
toms  do  not  attend  a difeharge  of  blood  from  the 
sums  or  fauces,  by  which  means  thde  may  a.ways 
be  diftinguifhed  from  an  hsmoptoe.  Sometimes 
the  blood  that  is  fpit  up  is  thin,  and  of  a florid 
red  colour  i and  at  other  times  it  is  thick,  and  ot 
a dark  or  blackifli  colour ; nothing  however  can  b- 
inferred  from  this  circumftance,  but  that  the  blood 
has  lain  a longer  or  ffiorter  time  in  the  breaft  before 

it  was  difeharged.  , , , r 

Spitting  of  blood,  in  a ftrong  heah  y per  . , 
of  a found  conftitution,  is  not  very  dangerous*, 
but  when  it  attacks  the  tender  and  delicate,  or 
perfons  of  a weak  lax  fibre,  it  is  with  difficulty  re- 
moved. When  it  proceeds  from  a feirrhus  or  poly- 
pus of  the  lungs,  it  is  bad.  The  danger  is  greater 
when  the  difeharge  proceeds  from  the  rupture  or  a 
large  veffel  than  of  a fmall  one.  When  the  extra. a 
fated  blood  is  not  fpit  up,  but  lodges  in  the  breaft,  it 
corrupts,  and  greatly  increafes  the  danger.  When  tie 
blood  proceeds  from  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs,  it  is  gene- 


rally fatal. 

' KEG1MEN.  — The  patient  ought  to  be  kept 
cool  and  eafy.  Every  thing  that  heats  the  body 
or  quickens  the  circulation,  increafes  the  danger. 
The  mind  ought  likewife  to  be  Toothed,  and  every 
occasion  of  exciting  the  paffions  avoided, 
diet  fhould  be  loft,  cooling,  and  {lender*,  as  .me 
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boiled  with  milk,  fmall  broths,  barley-gruels,  pa- 
nado,  &c.  The  diet,  in  this  cafe,  can  fcarce  be 
too  low.  Even  water- gruel  is  fufficient  to  fupport 
the  patient  for  fome  days.  All  ftrong  liquors  mull 
be  avoided.  The  patient  may  drink  milk  and 
water,  barley-water,  whey,  butter-milk,  and  fuch 
like.  Every  thing  however  fliould  be  drank  cold, 
and  in  fmall  quantities  at  a time.  He  fliould  obferve 
the  ftridteft  filence,  or  at  leaft  fpeak  with  a very  low 
voice. 

MEDICINE.— This,  like  the  other  involuntary 
difcharges  of  blood,  ought  not  to  be  fuddenly  flopped 
by  aftringent  medicines.  More  mifchief  is  often  done 
by  thefe  than  if  it  were  fuffered  to  go  on.  It  may 
however  proceed  fo  far  as  to  weaken  the  patient,  and 
even  endanger  his  life;  in  which  cafe  proper  means 
muft  be  ufed  for  reft  raining  it. 

The  body  fliould  be  kept  gently  open  by  laxa- 
tive diet ; as  roafted  apples,  ftewed  prunes,  and 
fuch  like.  If  thefe  fliould  not  have  the  defired 
effedt,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  lenitive  eledtuary  may 
be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  as  is  found  neceflary. 
If  the  bleeding  proves  violent,  ligatures  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  extremities,  as  diredted  for  a bleeding  at 
the  nofe. 

If  the  patient  be  hot  or  feverilh,  bleeding  and 
fmall  dofes  of  nitre  will  be  of  ufe;  a fcruple  or 
half  a drachm  of.  nitre  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of 
his  ordinary  drink  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  His 
drink  may  likewile  be  fharpened  with  acids,  as  juice 
of  lemon,  or  a few  drops  of  the  fpirit  of  vitriol ; 
or  he  may  take  frequently  a cup  of  the  tindhire 
of  rofes. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water  has 
likewife  a very  good  cffedt  in  this  difeafe.  Opi- 
ates too  are  fometimes  beneficial ; but  thefe  muft 
be  adminifteied  with  caution,  Ten  or  twelve  drops 
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“w^rX:  aTd  continued1  for^e  t^p^ 

tl" Tte  fco“ft«"of'rof«  is  Ukewife  * very  good 
medicine  in  this  cafe,  provided  it  be  taken  in  fuf 
£tt  quinucy,  aod  long  enough  perfifted  ,n- j.  1* 
taken  to  the  quantity  or  tnree  or  iuu 
mmces  a-cUy  •,  and,  if  the  patient  be  troubled  with 
a cough,  it  lhould  be  made  into  an  eleftuary  wit 
ballanfic  fyrup,  and  a little  of  the  fyrup  of  pop- 

PkSlf  ftronger  aftringents  be  neceffary  fifteen  or 
twenty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitnol  may  be  given  lit 

a glafs  of  water  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Thofe  who  are  fubjeft  to  frequent  returns  of  this 

difeafe  fhauld  avoid  all  excels.  Tflhcirofd^il^°aU^ 
be  lierht  and  cool,  confuting  chiefly  of  milk  and 
vegetables.  Above  all,  let  them  beware  of  vigorous 
efforts  of  the  body,  and  violent  agitations  of  the 

mind. 
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This  is  not  fo  common  as  the  other  difeharges 
of  blood  which  have  already  been  mentioned  * but 
it  is  very  dangerous,  and  requires  particular  attem 

^Vomiting  of  blood  is  generally  preceded  by  pain 
of  the  ftomach,  fleknefs,  and  aaufea;  and  is  ac- 
companied with  great  anxiety,  and  frequent  taint- 

This  difeafe  is  fometimes  periodical  *,  in  which 
cafe  it  is  lefs  dangerous.  It  often  proceeds  10m 
an  obftru&ion  of  the  menfes  in  women  •,  and  fome- 
times from  the  flopping  of  the  hemorrhoidal  flux 
in  men.  It  may  be  occafioned  by  any  thing  that 
greatly  ftimulates  or  wounds  the  ftomach,  as  (Irong 
vomits  or  purges,  acrid  poifons,  ftiarp  or  hard 
r Z 3 v fub- 
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lubftances'  taken  Into  the  ftomach,  &c.  It  is  often 
the  effedt  of  obftrudlions  in  the  liver,  the  fpleen, 
or  fome  of  the  other  vifcera.  It  may  likewife 
proceed  from  external  violence,  as  blows  or  bruifes, 
or  from  any  of  the  caufes  which  produce  inflam- 
mation. In  hyfteric  women,  vomiting  of  blood  is 
a very  common,  but  by  no  means  a dangerous 
fymptom. 

A great  part  of  the  danger  in  this  difeafe  arifes 
from  the  extravafated  blood  lodging  in  the  bowels, 
and  becoming  putrid,  by  which  means  a dyfen- 
tery  or  putrid  fever  may  be  occafioned.  The  bed 
way  of  preventing  this,  is  to  keep  the  body  gently 
open,  by  frequently  exhibiting  emollient  clyfters. 
Purges  mult  not  be  given  till  the  difcharge  is 
ftopt,  otherwife  they  will  irritate  the  ftomach,  and 
increafe  the  diforder.  All  the  food  and  drink 
muft  be  of  a mild  cooling  nature,  and  taken  in 
fmall  quantities.  Even  drinking  cold  water  has 
fometimes  proved  a remedy,  but  it  will  fucceed  bet- 
ter when  fharpened  with  the  weak  fpirits  of  vi- 
triol, When  there  are  figns  of  an  inflammation, 
bleeding  may  be  neceffary  but  the  patient’s  weak- 
riefs  will  feldom  permit  it.  Opiates  may  be  of  ule ; 
but  they  muft  be  given  in  very  fmall  dofes,  as  four 
or  five  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  twice  or  thrice 
a-day. 

After  the  difcharge  is  over,  as  the  patient  is  gene- 
rally troubled  with  gripes,  occafioned  by  the  acrimony 
of  the  blood  lodged  in  the  inteftines,  gentle  purges  will 
be  neceflary. 

OF  BLOODY  URINE, 

This  is-  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  veflels  of 
t^ie  kidneys  or  bladder,  occafioned  by  their  being 
either  enlarged,  broken,  or  eroded.  It  is  more  or 
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m the  different  circumflances 

kfc  dangerous  according  to  tne 

which  attend  it.  voided  fuddenly  without 

When  pure  blood  is  vo me  ^ from 

interruption  and  w'th°“  bkl0d  be  in  fmall  quan- 
the  kidneys-,  but  it  the  , -h  heat  and 

tity,  of  a dark  colour  aqd  emu  e s from 
pain  about  the  bottom  of  the  be  y,  1 f d b 
the  bladder.  When  bloody  unne , 5 to  lhe 

bladder,  which  wounds  . k and  difficulty  of 
with  a iharp  pain  m the bach  ^ hurC 

making  water  If  the  coats  f „ it  is-  at- 

SUS  S’-  ~ S- 

page  of  urine.  nrcafioned  bv  falls, 

kidneys,  or  from  violent  purges,  p 

medicines,  efpecially  canthan  es. 

Bloody  unne  is  always  attend  d ^ 

gree  of  an  ulcer  feme- 

with  purulent,  matter,  1 Sometimes  this 

where  in  the  urinary  paffagts  Sametirnes^^ 

difeharge  proceeds  from  excefs  iVlutary  eva- 

C3fe  ,S  '^fea're™  If  tlm  t^cha^  hle.er 

” t-t,  "may  wafte  the  patient's  Hrength 
and  occafion  an  ill  habit  of  body,  a droply, 

confumption.  ,;forJer  muft  be  varied 

The  treatment  of  this  d horde  , • . • 

according  to  the  different  caules  from  which 

F When  it  is  owing  to  a Rone  in  the  bladder,  the 
cure  depends  upon  an  operation,  a defcription  of 
which  would  be  foreign  to  our  puipo.c. 
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If  it  be  attended  with  a plethora,  and  fymptoms 
of  inflammation,  bleeding  will  be  neceflary.  The 
body  muft  likewife  be  kept  open  by  emollient  cly  1- 
|ers,  or  cooling  purgative  medicines  ; as  cream  of 
tartar,  rhubarb,  manna,  or  fmall  doles  of  lenitive 
eledluary. 

"\JThen  bloody  urine  proceeds  from  a diflblved  ftate 
of  the  blood,  it  is  commonly  the  fymptom  of  fome 
malignant  difeafe ; as  the  fmall-pox,  a putrid  fever, 
or  the  like.  In  this  cafe  the  patient’s  life  depends  on 
the  liberal  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark  and  acids,  as  has 
already  been  fhewn. 

When  there  is  reafon  to  fufpedl  an  ulcer  in  the 
kidneys  or  bladder,  the  patient’s  diet  muft  be  cool, 
and  his  drink  of  a foft,  healing,  balfamic  quality,  as 
decodtions  of  marfh-mallow  roots  with  liquorice,  folu- 
tions  of  gum-arabic,  &c.  Three  ounces  of  marfh- 
mallow  roots,  and  half  an  ounce  of  liquorice,  may 
be  boiled  in  two  Englifh  quarts  of  water  to  one;  two 
ounces  of  gum-arabic,  and  half  an  ounce  of  purified 
nitre,  may  be  diflblved  in  the  (trained  liquor,  and  a 
tea-cupful  of  it  taken  four  or  five  times  a-day. 

The  early  ufe  of  aftringents  in  this  difeafe  has  often 
bad  conlequences.  When  the  flux  is  flopped  too 
foon,  the  grumous  blood,  by  being  confined  in  the 
veflels,  may. produce  inflammations,  ablccft,  and  ul- 
cers. If  however  the  cafe  be  urgent,  or  the  patient 
feems  to  fuffer  from  the  lofs  of  blood,  gentle  aftrin- 
gents  may  be  neceflary.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  may 
take  three  or  four  ounces  of  lime-water,  with  half  an 
ounce  of  the  tindKire  of  Peruvian  bark,  three  times 
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This  difeafe  prevails  in  the  fpring  and  autumn. 

S are  mcftTbie  re  ickho  are  much  expofed 
m the  nwht-air,  or  who  live  in  places  where  the  a,r  . 

confined  and  unwholefome  Hence  rt  often  proves 

fatal  in  camps,  on  Ihipboard,  in  ja.ls,  hofprtals,  and 

fUr AUSER— The  dyfentery  may  be  occafioned 
bv  anv  thin^r  that  obltru&s  the  perlpiration,  or  ren- 
dyer  the  humours  putrid-,  as  damp  beds,  wet  clothes, 
unwholefome  die.,'  bad  air,  &c.  But  .t  rs  moft  f re^ 
quently  communicated  by  intention.  This  ought  to 
make  people  extremely  cautious  in  going  near  uch 
perlons  as  1 hour  under  the  diieale.  Even  t e 
of  the  patient’s  excrements  has  been  known  to 

municate  the  inteftion.  f , 

SYMPTOMS. It  is  known  by  a nux  or  tne 

belly,  attended  by  violent  pain  of  the  bowels,  J* 
conitant  indication  to  go  to  (tool,  and  genera  y 
more  or  lefs  blood  in  the  ftools.  It  begins,  like 
other  fevers,  with  chillnels,  lofs  of  ftrength,  a 
quick  pulfe,  great  thirft,  and  an  inclination  to  vo- 
mit. The  ftools  are  at  firft  greafy  and  irothy,  at- 
terwards  they  are  ftreaked  with  blood,  and  at  laft 
have  frequently  the  appearance  of  pure  blood,  mixed 
with  fmall  filaments  refembling  bits  ot  fkm.  Worms 
are  fometimes  palled  both  upwards  and  downwards 
through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  dileafe.  When 
the  patient  goes  to  ftool,  he  feels  a bearing  down, 
as  if  the  whole  bowels  were  falling  out,  and  fome- 
times a part  of  the  inteftine  is  adually  protruded, 
which  proves  exceeding  troublefome,  eipecially  m 
r children. 
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children.  Flatulency  is  likewile  a troublefome 
fyrnptom,  efpecially  towards  the  end  of  the  dif- 
eafe. 

This  difeafe  may  be  diftingujfhed  from  a diar- 
rhcea  or  loofenefs,  by  the  acute  pain  of  the  bowels, 
and  the  blood  which  generally  appears  in  the  (tools. 
It  may  be  diftinguiffied  from  the  cholera  morbus  by  its 
not  being  attended  with  fuch  violent  and  frequent  fits 
of  vomiting,  &c» 

When  the  dyfentery  attacks  the  old,  the  delicate. 
Or  fuch  as  have  been  wafted  by  the  gout,  the  feur- 
vy,  or  other  lingering  difeafes,  it  generally  proves 
fatal.  Vomiting  and  hiccuping  are  bad  figns,  as 
they  fhew  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  When 
the  (tools  are  green,  black,  or  have  an  exceeding 
difagreeable  cadaverous  fmel),  the  danger  is  very 
great,  as  it  (hews  the  difeafe  to  be  of  the  putrid  kind. 
It.  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom  when  clyflers  are  im- 
mediately returned  •,  but  (till  more  fo,  when  the 
paffage  is  fo  obftinately  (hut,  that  they  cannot  be 
injected.  A feeble  pulle,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities, 
with  difficulty  of  (wallowing,  and  convulsions,  are 
figns  of  approaching  death, 

REGIMEN. Nothing  is  of  more  importance 

in  this  difeafe  than  cleanlinefs.  It  contributes 
greatly  to  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  and  no  Id's 
to  the  fafety  of  luch  as  attend  him.  In  all  conta- 
gious difeafes  the  danger  is  increafed,  and  the  in- 
fe&ion  fpread,  by  the  negleft  of  cleanlinefs;  but 
in  no  one  more  than  this.  Every  thing  about  the 
patient  ffiould  be  frequently  changed.  The  excre- 
ment fhould  never  be  fuffered  to  continue  in  his 
chamber,  but  removed  immediately  and  burieu  unoei 
ground.  A conftant  dream  of  freffi  air  (hould  be 
admitted  into  the  chamber  * and  it  ought  frequently 
to  be  fprinkled  with  vinegar,  juice  ot  lemon,  orl'ome 
pther  ftrong  acid. 
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a he  difcou  raged,  but  his  fpi- 

The  panent  muft  not  be  ddc^  » N(jthihg  rends 

rits  kept  up  m h p difeafe 'mortal,  than  the 

more  to  render  any  p ^ pick.  All  difeafes 
fears  and  apprehenio  , w fink  and  deprefs 
of  this  nature  have  a i/jncreafed  by  fears  and 

the  fpirits,  an  ^en  h h patient  believes  to 

f.aP»  the  worft 

effASfiannel  waiftcoat  worn  next  the  (kin  has  often 
. * lood  effea  .0  the  dyfentery.  Thts  promotes 
hr  Station  without  over-heafcng  the  body. 
CreatMUtion  however  is  neceffary  in  leaving  it  oh. 
n'ave  o n known  a dyfentery  brought  on  by  im- 
prudently throwing  off  a flannel  wa^coat  before  ffie 

feafon  was  fufficiently  warm.  For  whatever  pu  p 
tfdspiece  of  drefs  is  worn,  it  fltould  never  be  left  oft 

but  in  a warm  feafon.  . n.  } najd 

In  this  difeafe  the  greateft  attention  muft  be  paid 

,o  the  patient's  diet.  Flelh,  fi!h  and  every  thing 
that  has  a tendency  to  turn  putrid  or  rancid  on  the 
ftomach  muft  be  abftaincd  from.  Apples  boiled 
in  milk,  water-pap,  and  plain  hght  puddmg,  W 
broth  made  of  (he  gelatinous  pans  of  animals,  n ay 
conftitute  the  principal  part  at  P““l* 
Gelatinous  broth  not  only  anlwers  the  pmpok o\ 
food,  but  hkewife  of  medicine.  I have  often  kno 
dyfenteries,  which  were  not  of  a putrid  nature 
cured  by  it,  alter  pompous  medicines  had  proved 

ineffectual  *.  Another 

* The  manner  of  making  this  broth  is  to  take  ajhecp’s  head 
and  feet  with  the  Ain  upon  them,  and  to  burn  the  wool  o 
rhot  iron  ; afterwards  to  boil  them  till  the  broth  lS  qu.te  a jellj,. 
A little  cinnamon  or  mace  may  be  <)dded,  to  give  e p ‘ ^ 
agreeable  flavour,  and  the  patient  may  take  a little  of  g wa.m 
yvith  toalted  bread  three  or  four  tunes  a-day.  A ch  fl  * 

mav  like  wife  be  given  twice  a-day.  Such  as  cannot  ufc  tin-  b om 
made  in  this  way,  may  have  the  head  and  feet  (kroned?  but  wc 
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Another  kind  of  food  very  proper  in  the  dyfcfi- 
tferyj  which  may  -be  uled  by  fuch  as  cannot  take  the 
broth  mentioned  above*  is  made  by  boiling  a few 
handfuls  of  fine  flour,  tied  in  a cloth,  for  fix  or  feven 
hours,  till]  it  becomes  as  hard  as  flarch*  Two  or 
three  table-fpoonfuls  of  this  may  be  grated  down, 
add  boiled  in  fuch  a quantity  of  new  milk  and  water 
as  to  be  of  the  thicknefs  of  pap.  This  may  be  fweet- 
ened  to  the  patient’s  tafte,  and  taken  for  his  ordinary 
food  *. 

In  a putrid  dyfeniery  the  patient  may  be  allowed 
to  eat  freely  of  molt  kinds  of  good  ripe  fruit ; as 
apples,  grapes,  goofeberries,  currant-berries,  ftraw- 
betries,  &c.  Thefe  may  either  be  eaten  raw  or 
belled,  with  or  without  milk-,  as  the  patient  choofes. 
The  prejudice  againft  fruit  in  this  difeafe  is  fo  great* 
that  many  believe  it  to  be  the  common  caufe  of 
tiyfehteries.  This  however  is  an  egregious  miftake. 
Both  reafon  and  experience  Ihew,  that  good  fruit 
is  one  of  the  belt  medicines*  both  for  the  preven- 
tive reafon  to  belieVe  that  this  injures  the  medicine-.  It  is  not  our 
buiinefs  here  to  reafon  upon  the  nature  and  qualities  of  medicine* 
btherV/ife  this  might  be  Ihewn  to  poffefs  virtues  ever)-  way  fuited 
to  the  cure  of  a dyfentery  which  does  not  proceed  from  a putrid 
It  ate  of  the  humours.  One  thing  we  know,  which  is  preferable 
to  all  reafoning,  that  Whole  families  have  often  been  cured  by  it, 
after  they  had  ufed  many  other  medicines  in  vain-.  It  will,  how- 
fever*  be  proper  that  the  patient  take  a vomit,  and  a dofe  or  two 
bf  rhubarb,  before  he  begins  to  ufe  the  broth.  It  will  likewife 
fee  rtecefTar'y  to  continue  the  ufe  of  it  for  a coniiderable  time,  and 
to  make  it  the  principal  food* 

* The  learned  and  humane  Dr.  Rutherford,  late  profeffor  of 
hYedicine  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  Ufed  to  mention  this 
foo'd  in  his  public  ledtures  with  great  encomiums.  He  diredled 
it  to  be  made  by  tying  a pound  or  two  of  the  finefl  flour,  as  tight 
as  poflible,  in  a linen  rag,  afterwards  to  dip  it  frequently  in  watery 
and  to  dridge  the  outfide  with  flour,  till  a cake  or  cruft  was 
formed  around  it,  which  prevents  the  water  from  foaking  into  it 
while  boiling.  It  is  then  to  be  boiled  till  it  becomes  a hard  dry 
mafs,  as  diredted  above.  This,  when  mixed  with  milk  and  water, 
will  not  only  anfwer  the  pUrpofc  of  food,  but  may  likewife  be  given 
in  cly fiefs. 
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*»  ««  f 'hdC 

^’S'pro^d^  'in  this  diforder  is  whey 

£ *gS£*  Kt^SSf  A foe  drink 

and  in  form  of  clyfter.  When  whey  c jot  bg 

had  barley-water  (harpened  with  cream  ot  tarta 
may’  be  drank,  or  a decoflion  of  barley  and  tama- 
rinds  • two  ounces  of  the  former  and  one  of  the 
latter’  may  be  boiled  in  two  Engliih  quarts  of 
ter  to  one.  Warm  water,  water-gruel,  or  water 
wherein  hot  iron  has  been  frequently  quenched,  are 
all  very  proper,  and  may  be  drank  in  turns,  Camo, 
mile-tea,  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it,  is  an  exceeding 
proper  drink.  It  both  ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  and 
by  its  antifeptic  quality  tends  to  prevent  a mortification 

of  the  bowels.  . . r . . j-r 

MEDICINE.- At  the  beginning  of  this 

eafe  it  is  always  neceflary  to  cleanfe  the  firft  paL- 
facres.  For  this  purpofe  a vomit  of  ipecacuanha 
muft  be  given,  and  wrought  off  with  weak  camo? 

* I lately  faw  a yoyng  man  who  had  been  fei^ed  with  a dyfeip 
tery  in  North  America.  Vany  thing,  had  been  ^ 
relief,  but  to  no  purpofe.  At  length .bred  out . w.fl 
mcnts  from  medicine,  and  reduced  to  ilcin  and  bone,  he  cgje 

Jerwithawe^e^—M 

JST  ftfc*  hi  to  leave  off f the  ufe  of 
drugs,  and  to  tn»ft  entirely  to  a diet  of  milk  and  font?,  V*k 
gentle  exercife.  Strawberries  was  the  only  fruit  he  could  pracm^e 
ft  that  feafon.  Thefe  he  ate  with  milk  twice  and  fome  times  thuce 
a-day.  The  confluence  was,  that  in  a fliort  time  his  ftools  we* 
reduced  from  upwards  of  twenty  in  a-day,  to  three  or  four,  and 
fometimes  not  fo  many.  He  o fed  the  other  fruits  as  they  came 
in,  and  was  in  a few  weeks  fo  well  as  to  leave  that  part  of  the 
f.oynjry  where  I was  with  a view  *9  return  to  America. 
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mile-tea.  Strong  vomits  are  feldom  necefiary  here, 
A l'crople,  or  at  moft  half  a drachm  of  ipecacuanha, 
is  generally  fufficienc  for  an  adult,  and  fometimes 
a very  few  grains  will  fuffice.  The  day  after  the. 
vomit,  half  a drachm,  or  two  fcruples  of  rhubarb, 
mult  be  taken-,  or  what  will  anfwer  the  purpofe 
rather  better,  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
Epl’om  falts.  This  dofe  may  be  repeated  every  other 
day  for  two  or  three  times.  Afterwards  fmall  dofes 
of  ipecacuanha  may  be  taken  for  fome  time.  Two 
or  three  grains  of  the  powder  may  be  mixed  in  a table- 
fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  and  taken  three 
times  a day. 

Thefe  evacuations,  and  the  regimen  prefcribed 
above,  will  often  be  fufficient  to  efFedt  a cure.  Should 
it  however  happen  otherwife,  the  following  aftringent 
medicines  may  be  ufed  : 

A clvfter  of  ftarch  or  fat  mutton-broth,  with 
thirty  or  forty  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  it,  may 
be  administered  twice  a day.  At  the  fame  time  an 
ounce  of  gum-arabic,  and  half  an  ounce  of  gum- 
tragacanth,  may  be  diffolved  in  an  Englifh  pint  of 
barley-water,  over  a flow  fire,  and  a table-fpoonful 
of  it  taken  every  hour. 

If  thefe  have  not  the  defired  effedf,  the  patient  may 
take,  four  times  a-day,  about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg 
of  the  Japonic  confettion,  drinking  after  it  a tea-cupful 
of  the  decodtion  of  logwood  *. 

Perfons  who  have  been  cured  of  this  difeafe  are 
very  liable  to  relapfe  -,  to  prevent  which,  great  cir- 
cumfpedtion  with  refpect  to  diet  is  necefiary.  The 
patient  muft  abftain  from  all  fermented  liquors,  except 
now  and  then  a glafs  of  good  wine  but  he  muft 
drink  no  kind  of  malt  liquor.  He  Ihoald  like  wife 
abftain  from  animal  food,,  as  fifh  and  fieflj,  and  li\e 
principally  on  milk  and  vegetables. 

* See  Appendix,  DccoSioti  nj  Leawood. 
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~nMp  exercise  and  wholefome  air  are  likewifc  of 
Gentle  exerche ™ ‘ • t fhould  go  to  the  country  as 

importance.  lhe  Pat!“c  ' rmk  and  Ihould  take  ex- 
foon  as  his  ftrength  will  He  may 

Obitters^b^ufed1,  in  wine  or^brandy,  and 
“nYtwice  a-day  a gill  of  lime-water  mixed  with 

a"  When  ^dyfenteriet  "prevail^* we  would  recommend 
a ftria  attention  to  cleanhnefs,  a Ipare  ufe  of  am- 
mal  food,  and  the  free  ufe  of  found  ”Pe  ™ ;f^ 
other  vegetables.  The  n.ght  air  is  to  be  careruiiy 
avoided,  and  all  communication  with  the Jck. 
Bad  fmells  are  likewifc  to  be  iliunned,  cfoetial'T 
thofe  which  arife  from  putrid  animal  fub  fences. 
The  neceflaries  where  the  lick  go  are  care  u y to 

When  the  firft  fymptoms  of  the  dyfentery  appeal, 
the  patient  ought  immediately  to  take  a vomit, 
to  go  to  bed,  and  drink  plentifully  of  weak  warm 
liquor,  to  promote  a fweat.  This,  with  a do  e or 
two  of  rhubarb  at  the  beginning,  would  oken  car.y 
offthe  difeafe.  In  countries  where  dyfentenes  pi  evail, 
we  would  advife  fuch  as  are  liable  to  them,  to  ta.ee 
either  a vomit  or  a purge  every  fprlr.g  or  autumn, 
as  a preventive. 

There  are  fundry  other  fluxes  of  the  belly,  as  te 
LIENTERY  and  CCELIAC  PASSION,  which,, 
though  lefs  dangerous  than  the  dyfentery,  yet  merit 
confideration.  Thefe  difeales  generally  proceed 
from  a relaxed  Hate  of  the  ftomacb  and  lnceltmes, 
which  is  fometimes  fo  grear,  that  the  food  paftes 
through  them  with  hardly  any  fenflble  alteration; 
and  the  patient  dies  merely  from  the  want  ot  ncu- 

When  the  lientery  or  ccpluc  paffion  fuccceds  to 
a dyfentery,  the  cafe  is  bad.  They  are  always  dan- 
ger  jus  in  old  age,  efpecially  when  the  conlhrution 

has  been  broken  by  excels  or  acute  ui  eules.  1 t 'o 
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flools  be  very  frequent,  and  quite  crude,  the  third 
great,  with  little  urine,  the  mouth  ulcerated,  and  the 
face  marked  with  fpots  of  different  colours,  the  dan- 
ger is  very  great. 

The  treatment  of  the  patient  is  in  general  the 
fame  as  in  the  dyfentery.  In  all  obftinate  fluxes  of 
the  belly,  the  cure  mull  be  attempted,  by  firfh 
cleanfing  the  ftomach  and  bowels  with  gentle  vomits 
and  purges  ; afterwards  fuch  a diet  as  has  a tendency 
to  heal  and  ftrengthen  the  bowels,  with  opiates 
and  aflringent  medicines,  will  generally  complete  the 
cure. 

The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  reipect  to  a 
TENESMUS,  or  frequent  defire  of  going  to  flool. 
This  dileafe  refembles  the  dyfentery  fo  much,  both  in 
its  fymptoms  and  method  of  cure,  that  we  think  it 
needlefs  to  infill  upon  it. 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 

OF  THE  HEAD-ACH. 

ACHES  and  pains  proceed  from  very  different 
caufes,  and  may  affedl  any  part  of  the  body  ; 
but  we  fhall  point  out  thofe  only  which  occur  mod 
frequently  and  are  attended  with  the  greatell  dan- 
ger. 

When  the  head-ach  is  flight,  and  affedts  a particu- 
lar part  of  the  head  only,  it  is  called  ccpbalal^iu  •, 
when  the  whole  head  is  affedted,  cephal-e* ; and  when 
on  one  fide  only,  beviicrania.  A fixed  pain  in  the 
forehead,  which  may  be  covered  with  the  end  of  the 
thumb,  is  called  the  clavis  hyjler'tcus.  . 

There  are  alfo  other  diflindlions.  Sometimes  the 
pain  is  internal,  lometimes  external  j fometimes  it 
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is  an  original:  difeafe,  and  at  other  tides  only  fymp- 
tomatic.  When  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  a hot 
bilious  habit,  the  pain  is  very  acute  and  throbbing, 
with  a corifiderable  heat  of  the  part  affected,  ' hen 
from  a cold  phlegmatic  habit,  the  patient  complains 
of  a dull  heavy  pain,  and  has  a fenfe  of  eoldncis  in 
the  part.  -This  kind  of  head-ach  is  fometimes  at- 
tended with  a degree  of  ftupidity  or  folly. . % 

Whatever  obftruds  the  free  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  the  veffcls  of  the  head,  may  occa- 
fion  a head-ach.  In  perfons  of  a full  habit,  who 
abound  with  blood,  the  head-ach  often  proceeds  from 
the  fupprefiion  of  cuftomary  evacuations  •,  as  bleed- 
ing at  the  nofe,  fweating  of  the  feet,  tic.  It  may 
likewife  proceed  from  any  caufe  that  determines  a 
erreat  flux  of  blood  towards  the  head ; as  coldnefs 
of  the  extremities,  or  hanging  down  the  head  tor 
a long  time.  Whatever  prevents  the  return  of, the 
blood°from  the  head  will  likewife  occafion  a head- 
ach  •,  as  looking  long  obliquely  at  any  objed,  wear- 
ing any  thing  tight  about  the  neck,  a new  hat,  or 
the  like. 

■ When  a head-ach  proceeds  from  the  Itoppage  of 
a running  at  the  nofe,  there  is  a heavy,  obtufe,  pref- 
fin«-  pain  in  the  fore-part  of  the  head,  in  which 
the're  feems  to  be  fuch  a weight,  that  the  patient 
can  fcarce  hold  it  up.  When  it  is  occafioned  by  the 
cauftic  matter  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  it  generally 
affeds  the  fkull,  and  often  produces  a caries  of  the 
bones. 

Sometimes  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  the  re- 
pulfion  or  retroceffion  of  the  gout,  the  eryfipe- 
1 as,  the  fmall-pox,  meades,  itch,  or  other  eruptive 
dileafes.  What  is  called  a hemicrania  generally  pro- 
ceeds. from  crudities  or  indigeftion.  Inanition,  or 
emptinefs,  will  often  alfo  occalion  head-achs.  I have 
often  feen  inftances  of  this  in  nurfes  who  gave  luck 
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too  long,  or  who  did  not  take  a Sufficient  quantity  of 
folid  food. 

There  is  likewife  a mod  violent,  fixed,  conftant, 
and  almoft  intolerable  head-ach,  which  occafioris  great 
debility  both  of  body  and  mind,  prevents  fletp,  de- 
frays the  appetite,  caufes  a vertigo , dimnefs  of  fight, 
a noife  in  the  cars,  convulsions,  epileptic  fits,  and 
Sometimes  vomiting,  coftivenefs,  coldnefs  of  the  ex- 
tremities, &c. 

The  head-ach  is  often  Symptomatic  in  continual  and 
intermitting  fevers,  efpeciaily  quartans.  It  is  like- 
wife a very  common  Symptom  in  hyfteric  and  hypo- 
chondriac complaints. 

When  a head-ach  attends  an  accute  fever,  with 
pale  urine,  it  is  an  unfavourable  fymtom.  In 
excefiive  head-achs,  coldncfs  of  the  extremities  is  a 
bad  Sign/ 

When  the  difeafe  continues  long,  and  is  very 
violent,  it  often  terminates  in  blindnefs,  an  apo- 
plexy, deafnel's,  a vertigo,  the  palfy,  or  the  epi- 
lepfy. 

In  this  drfeafe  the  cool  regimen  in  general  is  to  be 
obferved.  The  diet  ought  to  confift:  of  Such  emollient 
fubftances  as  will  correct  the  acrimony  of  the  humours, 
and  keep  the  body  open ; as  apples  boiled  in  milk, 
i'pinage,  turnips,  and  fuch  like.  The  drink  ought 
to  be  diluting  •,  as  barley-water,  infufions  of  mild 
mucilaginous  vegetables,  decoftions  of  the  Sudorific 
woods,  &c.  The  feet  and  legs  ought  to  be  kept 
warm,  and  frequently  bathed  in  lukewarm  water ; the 
head  (hould  be  fhaved,  and  bathed  with  water  and 
vinegar.  The  patient  ought  as  much  as  poifible  to 
keep  in  an  ereft  polture,  and  not  to  lie  with  his  head 
too  low. 

When  the  head  ach  is  owing  to  excefs  of  blood, 
or  an  hot  bilious  conftitution,  bleeding  is  necef- 
fary.  The  patient  may  be  bled  in  the  jugular  vein, 
. 2 an4 
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and  the  operation  repeated  if  there  be  occafion, 
Cuppin^  alfo,  or  the  application  of  leeches  to  the 
temples^  and  behind  the  ears,  will  be  of  fervice; 
Afterwards  a bliftering-plafter  may  be  applied  to  the 
neck  behind  the  ears,  or  to  any  part  of  the  head  that 
is  molt  affected.  In  tome  cafes  it  will  be  proper 
to  blilter  the  whole  head.  In  perfons  of  a gfols 
habit,  ilfues  or  perpetual  bhfters  will  be  of  fervice,. 
The  body  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  open  by  gentle 
laxatives. 

But  when  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  a copious 
vitiated  ferum  ftagnating  in  the  membranes,  either 
within  or  without  the  fkull,  with  a dull,  heavy,  com 
tinual  pain,  which  will  neither  yield  to  bleeding  nor 
gentle  laxatives,  then  more  powerful  purgatives  are 
necefiary,  as  pills  made  of  aloes,  refin  of  jalap, 
or  the  like.  It  will  alfo  be  necefiary  in  this  cafe  to 
blifter  the  whole  head,  and  to  keep  the  back  part  of 
the  neck  open  for  a copfiderable  time  by  a perpetual 
blifter. 

When  the  head-ach  is  occafioned  by  the  ftoppage 
of  a running  at  the  nofe,  the  patient  (houlci  fre- 
quently fmell  to  a bottle  of  volatile  fairs;  he  may 
likewife  take  fnuff,  or  any  thing  that  will  irritate  the 
nofe,  fo  as  to  promote  a difeharge  from  it ; as  the 
herb  maftich,  ground  ivy,  &c. 

A bemicrania , efpecially  a periodical  one,  is  gene- 
rally owing  to  a foulnefs  of  the  ftomach,  for  which 
gentle  vomits  muft  be  adminiftered,  as  alfo  purges 
of  rhubarb.  After  the  bowels  have  been  fufficient* 
ly  cleared,  chalybeate  waters,  and  fuch  bitters  as 
ftrengthen  the  ftomach,  will  be  npeeftary.  A periodic 
cal  head-ach  has  been  cured  by  wearing  a piece  cf 
flannel  over  the  forehead  during  the  night. 

When  the  head-ach  arifes  from  a vitiated  ftafe 
»f  the  humours,  as  in  the  feurvy  and  venereal 
dil'eafe,  the  patient,  after  proper  evacuations,  mulSj 
dfink  firstly  of  the  decodlion  of  woedy^  or  the 
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deco&ion  of  farfaparilla,  with  raifins  and  liquo- 
rice *.  Thefe,  if  duly  perfifted  in,  will  produce 
very  happy  eft'e&s.  When  a collection  of  matter 
is  felt  under  the  fkin,  it  muft  be  difcharged  by 
an  incifion,  otherwile  it  will  render  the  bone  ca- 
rious. 

When  the  head-ach  is  fo  intolerable  as  to  en- 
danger the  patient’s  life,  or  is  attended  with  <$bn- 
-tinual  watching  and  dilirium,  recourfe  muft  be  had 
to  opiates.  Thefe,  after  proper  evacuations  by  clyf- 
ters  or  mild  purgatives,  may  be  applied  both  ex- 
ternally and  internally.  The  affected  part  may  be 
rubbed  with  Bate’s  anodyne  balfam,  or  a cloth  "dip- 
ped in  it  may  be  applied  to  the  part.  The  pa- 
tient may,  at  the  lame  time,  take  twenty  drops  of 
laudanum,  in  a cup  of  valerian  or  penny-royal  tea, 
twice  or  thrice  a-day.  This  is  only  to  be  done  in 
cafe  of  extreme  pain.  Proper  evacuations  qught 
always  to  accompany  and  follow  the  ufe  of  opi- 
ates -f. 

When  the  patient  cannot  bear  the  lofs  of  blood, 
his  feet  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm 
water,  and  well  rubbed  with  a coarle  cloth.  Cata- 
plafrhs  with  muftard  or  horfe-radilh  ought  likewise  to 
be  applied  to  them.  This  courfc  is  peculiarly  necefiary 
when  the  pain  proceeds  from  a gouty  humour  affedting 
the  head. 

When  the  head-ach  is  occafioned  by  great  hear, 
hard  labour,  or  violent  exercife'of  any  kind,  it  may 
-be  allayed  by  cooling  medicines  as  the  Inline  draughts 
•with  nitre,  and  the  like. 

■*  See  Appendix,  Decodion  of  SarfapariUa. 

j-  When  the  pain  is  very  violent,  and  does  not  yield  to  fma;l 
doles  of  laudanum,  the  quantity  may  be  increaledt  I have  known 
a patient  in  extreme  pain  take  three  hundred  drops  in  twenty-four 
• hours;  but  ftich  dofes  ought  only  to  be  admiiuflercd  by  a perfon 
.of  (kill. 


A little 
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. j infr>  the  rialm  of  the  hand, 
faehead,  will  fometimes  remove  a 

violent  head-ach. 

OF  THE  TOOTH-ACH. 

This  difeafe  is  fo  well  known,  that  it  needs  no  de- 
This  dilcai  affim  wkh  the  rheumatifm, 

iCJ“fon  ioceeedr  pains  of  the  Ihoulders  and' other 

PT  may  ' 'proved  from  obftruaed  perforation,  or 
1 f rhe  nrhe  caufes  of  inflammation.  I have 
often°  known  the  tooth-ach  occafioned  by  neglefting 
fome  part  of  the  ufual  coverings  of  the  head,  by  flt- 
tina  with  the  head  bare  near  an  open  window,  or  ex- 
ooflna  it  to  a draught  of  cold  air.  Food  or  drink 
tak^rT either  too  hot  or  too  cold  is  very  hurtful  to  the 
teeth  Great  quantities  of  fugar,  or  ether  fweet 
Scati,  are  like  wife  hurtful.  Nothing  is  more  dit- 
truftive  to  the  teeth  than  cracking  nuts,  or  chewing 
any  kind  of  hard  fubftances.  Picking  the  teeth  with 
pins,  needles,  or  any  thing  that  may  hurt  the  enamel 
with  which  they  are  covered,  does  great  mifchief,  as 
the  tooth  is  fure  to  be  fpoiled  whenever  the  air  gets 
into  it.  Breeding  women  are  very  fubjedt  to  the 
tooth-ach,  efpecially  during  the  'firft  three  or  four 
months  of  pregnancy.  The  tooth-ach  often  pro- 
ceeds from  fcorbutic  humours  affedhng  the  gums. 
In  this  cafe  the  teeth  are  fometimes  waited,  and  tall 
cut  without  any  conliderable  degree  of  pain.  Ihe 
more  immediate  caufe  of  the  tooth-ach  is  a rotten  or 

carious  tooth.  c a 

In  order  to  relieve  the  tooth-ach,  we  mint  fiat  en- 
deavour to  leflfen  the  flux  ot  humours  to  the  part  af- 
fedted.  This  may  be  done  by  mild  purgatives,  icari- 
fying  the  gums,  or  applying  leeches  to  them,  and 
bathina  the  feet  frequently  with  warm  water.  The 
perforation  ought  likewife  to  be  promoted,  by  drink- 
K A a 3 mg 
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ing  freely  of  weak  wine-whey,  or  other  diluting 
liquors*  with  fmall  doles  of  nitre.  Vomits  too  have 
often  an  exceeding  good  effcdt  in  the  tooth-ach.  It  is 
feldom  fafe  to  adminifter  opiates,  or  any  kind  of  heat- 
ing  medicines,  or  even  to  draw  a tooth,  till  proper 
evacuations  have  been  prcmifed  ; and  thefe  alone  will 
often  effcft  the  cure. 

If  this  fails,  and  the  pain  and  inflammation  ftill  in- 
creafe,  a fuppuration  may  be  expected,  to  promote 
which  a toafled  fig  fhould  be  held  between  the  gum 
and  the  cheek;  bags  filled  with  boiled  camomile- 
flowers,  flowers  of  elder,  dr  the  like,  may  be  applied 
near  the  part  affedted,  with  as  great  a degree  of  warmth 
a$  the  patient  can  bear,  and  renewed  as  they  grow 
cool  i the  patient  may  likewife  receive  the  fleams  of 
warm  water  into  his  mouth,  through  an  inverted  fun- 
nel, or  by  holding  his  head  over  the  mouth  of  a por- 
ringer filled  with  warm  water. 

Such  things  as  promote  the  difcharge  of  faliva,  or 
caufe  the  patient  to  fpit,  are  generally  of  fervice.  For 
this  purpofe,  bitter,  hot,  or  pungent  vegetables  may 
be  chewed ; as  gentian,  calamus  aromaticus,  or  pel- 
litory  of  Spain.  Allen  recommends  the  root  of  yel- 
low water  flow  er-dc -luce  in  this  cafe.  This  root  may 
either  be  rubbed  upon  the  tooth,  or  a little  of  it 
chewed.  Brookes  fays  he  hardly  ever  knew  it  fail  to 
eafe  the  tooth-ach'.  It  ought  however  to  be  uled  with 
caution. 

Many  other  herbs*  roots,  and  feeds,  are  recom- 
mended for  curing  the  tooth-ach ; as  the  leaves  or 
roots  of  millefoil  or  yarrow  chewed,  tobacco  imoked 
or  chewed,  ftaves-acre,  or  the  feeds  of  muftard 
chewed,  &c.  Thefe  bitter,  hot,  and  pungent  things, 
by  occafioning  a greater  flow  of  faliva , frequently  give 
cafe  in  the  tooth-ach. 

Opiates  often  relieve  the  tooth-ach.  For  this 
purpofe  a little  cotton  wet  with  laudanum  may  be 
held  between  the  teeth ; or  a piece  of  flicking. 

plafter, 
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. i - a nf  a fhillin°r«  with  a bit 
blatter,  .bout  the  btgne s of  =.  fize  ^ t0 

of  opium  in ' the  n"‘;  other,  may  be  laid  on 

prevent  the  ttickmg  the  pulfation  is  rooft 

the  temporal  artery,  affirms  that  there  are  few 
fenfible.  & * MoteiK rms,  tn_^  Jf  thcre  be 

cafes  wherein  this  wi  % f ^ parts  of 

a hollow  tooth,  a fma”  ' ^fholtow,  is  often  bene- 
camphire  and  opium,  pu  hollow  tooth 

fiCialH  mleTw  th  grlafticTwart,  lead  or  any 
^Lnce  ’hit  wil  l&k  in  it,  and  keep  out  the  eater- 

applications  give 

than  bliftering-plafters.  i ^ y ^ effeft 

when"  p«  Sn<r,he  ears  and  made  fo  large  as  to 
COver  a great  part  of  k is  often  im- 

much  prattle  7 operation  however  is 

?r*fiRtf35Ss5Srcs=: 

r°menneth;'tooth.ach  returns  P^Jcally  and  the 
pain  chiefly  affefts  the  gums,  it  may  be  cured  by 

baSome  pretend  to  have  found  great  benefit  in  the 
tomh-achf  from  the  application  of  an  art, Seal  magnet 

pain  in  the  carious  tooth.  ^ 
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to  the  affedted  tooth.  We  fhall  not  attempt  to  account 
for  its  mode  of  operation  ; but,  if  it  be  found  to 
anfwer,  though  only  in  particular  cafes,  it  certainly 
deferves  a trial,  as  it  is  attended  with  no  expence, 
and  cannot  do  any  harm.  Electricity  has  likewife 
been  recommended,  and  particular  inflrumenrs  have 
been  invented  for  fending  a fhock  through  the  affected 
tooth.  > 

Ferfons  who  have  returns  of  the  tooth-ach  at  certain 
feafons,  as  fpring  and  autumn,  might  often  prevent 
it  by  taking  a purge  at  thefe  times* 

Keeping  the  teeth  clean  has  no  doubt  a tendency  to 
prevent  the  tooth-ach.  The  bed  method  of  doing  this 
is  to  wafh  them  daily  with  fait  and  water,  a decoc- 
tion of  the  bark,  or  with  cold  water  alone.  All 
brufhing  and  feraping  of  the  teeth  is  dangerous, 
and,  unlefs  it  be  performed  with  great  care,  does 
milch  ief. 

OF  THE  EAR-ACH. 

This  diforder  chiefly  affects  the  membrane  which 
lines  the  inner  cavity  of  the  ear  called  the  meatus 
auditdrius.  It  is  often  fo  violent  as  to  occalion 
great  reftleffnefs,  anxiety,  and  even  delirium.  Some- 
times epileptic  fits,  and  other  convulfive  difor- 
ders,  have  been  brought  on  by  extreme  pain  in  the 
ear. 

The  ear-ach  may  proceed  from  any  of  the  caufes 
which  produce  inflammation.  It  often  proceeds 
from  a fudden  fuppreffion  of  perfpiration,  or  from 
the  head  being  expofed  to  cold  when  covered  with 
fweac.  It  may  alfo  be  occa honed  by  worms,  or 
other  infcdls  getting  into  the  ear,  or  being  bred 
there-  or  from  any  hard  body  flicking  in  the  ear. 
Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  the  tranflation  of 
morbific  matter  to  the  ear.  This  often  happens  in 
tile  decline  of  malignant  levers,  and  occafions  deaf- 
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neft,  which  is  generally  reckoned  a favourable 

fy  When'the  ear-ach  proceeds  from  infeas,  or  any 
hard  body  (taking  " Jpoffible.  The 

membranes  may  be  relaxed  by 
...  0ii  of  fweet  almonds,  or  olive  oil.  Atcerw 
*£  patient  (hould  be  made  to  fneeze  by  taking 
inmT  or  fome  ftrong  fternutatory.  If  this  (houkl 
not  force  out  the  bodv,  it  mull  be  extracted  by 

I have  feen  inlccls,  which  had  got  into  the 
ear',  come  out  of  their  own  accord  upon  pouring  m 

°‘ When  the  pain  of  the  ear  proceeds  from  inflam- 
mation,  it  muft  be  treated  like  other  topical  inflam- 
mations, by  a cooling  regimen,  ana  opening  medi- 
cines. Bleeding  at  the  beginning,  either  in  the 
arm  or  jugular  vein,  or  cupping  in  the  neck,  will 
be  propel  The  ear  may  hkewife  be  fomented 
with  fleams  of  warm  water;  or  flannel  bags  filled 
•with  boiled  mallows  and  camomile-flowers  may  be 
applied  to  it  warm;  or  bladders  filled  with  warm 
milk  and  water.  An  exceeding  good  method  ot 
, fomenting  the  ear  is  to  apply  it  dole  to  the  mouth 
of  a jug  filled  with  warm  water,  or  a flrong  decoction 

of  camomile  flowers.  , . , , . 

The  patient’s  feet  fliould  be  frequently  bathed  m 
lukewarm  water,  and  he  ought  to  take  fmall  doles  or 
nitre  and  rhubarb,  viz.  a fcr.uple  of  the  former,  and 
ten  grains  of  the.  latter,  three  times  a-day.  His 
drink  may  be  whey,  or  decodbon  ot  barley  and  li- 
quorice with  figs  or  raifins.  The  parts  behind  the 
ear  ought  frequently  to  be  rubbed  with  camphorated 
oil,  or  a little  of  the  volatile  liniment. 

When  the  inflammation  cannot  be  difcufled,  a 
poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  or  roafted  onions,  may 
be  applied  to  the  ear,  and  frequently  renewed,  till 
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the  abfeefs  breaks,  or  can  be  opened.  Afterwards 
the  humours  may  be  diverted  from  the  part  by  oentlc 
laxatives,  blifters,  or  ifiues ; but  the  difeharge 
mull  not  be  fuddenly  dried  up  by  any  external 
application. 

i 

PAIN  OF  THE  STOMACH,  6 ?c. 

This  may  proceed  from  various  caufes,  as  indi* 
geftion ; wind ; the  acrimony  of  the  bile  *,  fharp, 
acrid,  or  poifonous  fubftances  taken  into  the  fto- 
mach,  &c.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by 
worms  •,  the  ftoppage  of  cuftomary  evacuations  j 
a tranflation  of  gouty  matter  to  the  ftomach,  the 
bowels,  &c. 

Women  in  the  decline  of  life  are  very  liable  to 
pains  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  efpecially  fuch  as 
are  afflidfed  with  hyfteric  complaints.  It  is  likewife 
very  common  to  hypochondriac  men  of  a fedentary 
and  luxurious  life.  In  fuch  perfons  it  often  proves 
fo  extremely  obftinate  as  to  baffle  all  the  powers  of 
medicine. 

When  the  pain  of  the  ftomach  is  moft  violent 
after  eating,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpedt  that  it  pro- 
ceeds from  fome  fault  either  in  the  digeftion  or  the 
food.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  ought  to  change  his 
diet*  till  he  finds  what  kind  of  food  agrees  belt  with 
his  ftomach,  and  fhould  continue  chiefly  to  ufe  it. 
If  a change  of  diet  does  not  remove  the  complaint, 
the  patient  may  take  a gentle  vomir,  and  after- 
wards a dofe  or  two  of  rhubarb.  He  ought  likewife  to 
take  an  infufion  of  camomile  flowers,  or  fome  other 
ftomachic  bitter,  either  in  wine  or  water.  I have 
often  known  cxercife  remove  this  complaint,  efpeci- 
ally Jailing,  or  a long  journey  on  horfeback,  or  in  a 
carriage. 


When 
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■When  a pain  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from  fia* 
-ulencv  the  patient  is  conftantly  belching  up  wind. 

Id  feels  an  uneafy  diftention  of  the  ftomach  after 
,k  This  is  a moft  deplorable  difeafe,  and  is 
Som  thoroughly  cured.  In  general,  the  patient 
fit  to  avoid  ail  windy  diet,  and  every  thing  that 
S on  the  ftomach,  as  greens,  roots,  &c.  Th» 
rule  however  admits  of  fome  exceptions.  There 
are  many  inftances  of  perfons  very  much  troubled 
with  wind,  who  have  received  gr*at  benefit  f m 
eatin^  parched  peafe,  though  that  grain  is  g 

rally  luppofed  to  be  of  a windy  nature  . 

This  complaint  may  likewfle  be  greatly  relieved 
bv  labour,  elpecially  digging,  reaping,  mowing, 

' o-  any  kind  of  adive  employment  by  which  the 
bowels  are  alternately  compreffed  and  dilated.  The 
moft  obftinnte  cafe  of  this  kind  I ever  met  with  was 
in  a perfon  of  a fedentary  occupation,  whom  I advii- 
ed  after  he  had  tried  every  kind  of  medicine  in  vain, 
to  turn  gardener ; which  he  did,  and  has  ever  fincc 

C^When8°ad  pafn  of  the  ftomach  is  oocafioned  by 
the  fwallowing  of  acrid  or  poifonous  fubftances, 
they  muft  be  difeharged  by  vomit;  this  may  be 
excited  by  butter,  oils,  or  other  foft  things,  which 
(heath  and  defend  the  ftomach  from  the  acrimony  or 

its  contents.  r 

When  p.iin  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from  a trant- 

lation  of  gouty  matter,  warm  cordials  are  neceffary, 
as  generous  wines,  french  brandy,  &c.  ome 
have  drank  a whole  boitle  of  brandy  or  rum,  in 
this  cafe,  in  a few  hours,  without  being  in  the  leait 
intoxicated,  or  even  feeling  the  ftomach  waimed 
lay  it.  It  is  impoffible  to  afeertain  the  quantity 

* Thtfeare  prepared  by  Keeping  or  foaking  peafe  in  water,  and 
afterwards  drying  them  in  a pot  or  kiln  till  they  be  ejaite  hard. 
They  may  be  ufed  at  plcafure. 
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neceflary  upon  thefe  occafions.  This  mufl:  be 
left  to  the  feelings  and  diferetion  of  the  patient.  The 
iafer  way  however  is,  not  to  go  too  far.  When  there 
is  an  inclination  to  vomit,  it  may  be  promoted  by 
drinking  an  infufion  of  camomile-flowers,  or  carduus 
benediftus. 

If  a pain  of  the  ftomach  proceed  from  the  flop- 
page  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  bleeding  will  be 
neceflary,  efpecially  in  fanguine  and  very  full  habits. 
It  will  likewife  be  of  ufe  to  keep  the  body  gently 
open  by  mild  purgatives ; as  rhubarb  or  fenna. 
When  this  difeafe  affefts  women  in  the  decline  of  life, 
after  the  ftoppage  of  the  menfes , making  an  iflue  in 
the  leg  or  arm  will  be  of  peculiar  fervice. 

When  the  difeafe  is  occafloned  by  worms,  they 
mufl  be  deftroyed,  or  expelled  by  fuch  means  as  are 
recommended  in  the  following  ledlion. 

When  the  ftotnach  is  greatly  relaxed  and  the  di- 
geftion  bad,  which  often  occaflon  flatulencies,  the 
elixir  of  vitriol  will  be  of  Angular  fervice.  Fifteen 
or  twenty  drops  of  it  may  be  taken  id  a glafs  of  wine 
or. water  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  * 

Perfons  afflicted  with  flatulency  are  generally  un- 
happy unleis  they  be  taking  fome  purgative  medicines; 
thefe,  though  they  may  give  immediate  eafe,  tend  to 
weaken  and  relax  the  flomach  and  bowels,  and  con- 
fequently  increafethe  diforder.  Their  beft  method  is 
to  mix  purgatives  and  ftomachics  together.  Equal 
parts  of  Peruvian  bark  and  rhubarb  may  be  infuled 
in  brandy  or  wine,  and  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to 
keep  the  body  gently  open. 
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CHAP.  XXXV.  - 
OF  WORMS. 

rpHESE  are  chiefly  of^e^t’r^^nd 

1 <-**>  m 7X:°Z}£o‘  round  and  fhort 

long  w0™’  ^ other  kinds  of  worms  found 

worm,  i here,ar^m  as  thev  proceed,  in  a great 
in  the  human  bod)  , ^ ^ nearly  the  lame 

meafure,  frot".f”  uire  aim0’ft  the  fame  method  of 
treatment*  as^theValready  mentioned,  we  fltail  not 
ipend  time  in  enumerating  t.  em.  ^ fuU  of 

• -Its'  T?£T«Sly  SIS  either  in  ?he  ftomach  or 

gTranaVmetim  s m the  flomach 
Th«  round  and  fhort  worms  commonly  lod0e  in  ti  e 
JeSuZ o<  what  is  called  the  end  gut,  and  occafion  a 

difagreeable  itching  about  the  feat. 

The  Ion*  round  worms  occafion  lqueamiinne  s, 
vom.tino  1 difagreeable  breath,  gripes,  loolenets, 
f«ellin<“of  the  belly,  fwoonmgs,  loathing  of  loo  , 
-and  at  other  times  a voracious  appetite,  a dry  cough, 
convulfions,  epileptic  fits,  and.  tomeumes  ■ 

t-mn  of  fneech.  Thcfe  worms  have  been  known  to 
perforate  the  internes,  and  get  into  the  cavlt^of  the 
belly.  The  etrefts  of  the  tape-wo  m me  nearly  he 
Tame  with  thofe  of  the  long  and  round,  but  rather 

mAendry  &ys,  the  following  fymptoms  particularly 
attend  the  Ilium , which  is  a feeders  of  the  tapeworm, 
““  fwoonings,  privation  of  fpeech,  and  a voracious 
appetite  The  round  worms  called  afeartdes , befides 
an  uching  of  the  anus , caufe  fwoomngs,  and  tenei- 
mus,  or  an  inclination  to  go  to  (tool.  « US£S . 
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—Worms  may  proceed  from  varioui 


CAUSES. 


caufes  ; but  they  are  feldom  found  except  in  weak 
and  relaxed  ftomachs,  where  the  digeftion  is  bad. 
Sedentary  perfons  are  more  liable  to  them  than  the 
a&ive  and  laborious.  Thofe  who  eat  great  quan- 
tides  of  unripe  fruit,  or  who  live  much  on  raw 
herbs  and  roots,  are  generally  fubjedf  to  worms. 
There  feems  to  be  an  hereditary  difpofition  in  fome 
perfons  to  this  difeafe.  I have  often  feen  all  the  chil- 
dren of  a family  fubjedt  to  worms  of  a particular  kind. 
They  feem  likewife  frequently  to  be  owing  to  the 
nurfe.  Children  of  the  fame  family,  nurfed  by  one 
woman,  have  often  worms,  when  thofe  nurfed  by 
another  have  none. 

SYMPTOMS. The  common  fymptoms  of 

worms  are,  palenefs  of  the  countenance,  and  at 
other  times,  an  univerfal  flufhing  of  the  face  ; itch, 
ing  of  the  nofe ; this  however  is  doubtful,  as  chil- 
dren pick  their  nofes  in  all  difeafes  ; darting,  and 
grinding  of  the  teeth  in  deep ; lwelling  of  the 
upper  lip ; the  appetite  l’ometimes  bad,  at  other 
times  quite  voracious;  loofenefs  ; a four  or  {link- 
ing breath  •,  a hard  fwelled  belly;  great  third ; the 
urine  frothy,  and  fometimes  of  a whitifh  colour; 
griping,  or  colic  pains;  an  involuntary  difeharge 
of  faliva , efpecially  when  adeep  ; frequent  pains  of 
the  fide;  with  a dry  cough,  and  unequal  pulfe ; 
palpitations  of  the  heart ; fvvoonings  ; drowfinefs ; 
cold  fweats  ; palfy ; epileptic  fits,  with  many  other 
unaccountable  nervous  fymptoms,  which  were  for- 
merly attributed  to  witchcraft,  or  the  influence  of 
evil  fpirits.  Small  bodies  in  the  excrements  refenv 
bling  melon  or  cucumber  feeds  are  fymptoms  of  the 
tape- worm. 

I lately  faw  fome  very  furprifing-  eff  dls  of  worms 
in  a girl  about  five  years  of  age,  who  ufed  to  lie  tor 
whole  hours  as  if  dead.  She  at  lad  expired,  and. 
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Ian®  round  worms,  were  found  in  her  guts,  which  were 
eonfiderably  inflamed  ; and  what  snatomifts  call  an 
intus  fufceptio , or  involving  of  one  part  of  the  gut- 
within  another,  had  taken  place  in  no  lpis  than  four 
different  parts  of  the  inteflinal.  canal*.  ' 

MEDICINE. ^Though  oumberlefs  medicines 

are  extolled  for  expelling  and  killing  worms  f,  yet  no 
difeafe  more  frequently  baffles  the  phyflcian’s  flsill. 
In  general,  the  molt  proper  medicines  for  their  expul- 
fion  are  llrong  purgatives;  and  to  prevent  their 
breeding,  ftomachic  bitters,,  with  now  and  then  a glafs 
of  good  wine. 

The  belt  purge  for  an  adult  is  jalap  and  calomel,. 
Five  and  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  the  former  with 
fix  or  leven  of  the  latter,  mixed  in  fyrup,  may  be 
taken  early  in  the  morning,  for  a dofe,  It  will  be 
proper  that  the  patient  keep  the  houfe  all  day,  and 
<lrink  nothing  cold.  The  dofe  may  be  repeated  once 
or  twice  a week,  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks.  On 
the  intermediate  days  the  patient  may  take  a drachm 
of  the  powder  of  tin,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  mixed  with 
fyrup,  honey,  or  treacle. 

Thofe  who  do  not  choofe  to  take  calomel  may  make 
ufe  of  the  bitter  purgatives  ; as  aloes,  hiera  picra, 
tin&ure  of  fenna,  and  rhubarb,  &c, 

Oily  medicines  are  fometimes  found  beneficial 
for  expelling  worms.  An  ounce  of  fal.ad  oil  and 

I « \ 

* That  worrps  ejeift  in  tije  human  body  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  that  they  muft  fometimes  be  coniidered  as  a difeafe,  is  equally 
certain  : but  this  is  not  the  cafe  fo  often  as  people  imagine.  The 
idea  that  worms  oceafion  many  difeafes,  gives  an  opportunity  to 
the  profelTed  worm-dodtors  of  iippofing  on  the  credulity  of  map- 
kind,  and  doing  much  mifchi,ef.  They  find  worms  in  every  cafe, 
and  liberally  throw  in  their  antidotes,  which  generally  confift  qf 
ftrong  draftlc  purges.  I have  known  thefc  give#  in  delicate  confti- 
tutions  to  the  deflrucliou  of  the  patient,  where  there  was  not  thp 
leaft  fymptom  of  worms. 

f A medical  writer  of  the  prefent  age  has  enumerated  upwards 
of  fifty  Britiftv  plants,  all  celebrated  for  killing  and  expelling 
worm*. 
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a table-fpoonful  of  common  fak  may  be  taken  in  a 
glafs  of  red  port  wine  thrice  a-day,  or  oftener,  if 
the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  But  the  more  common  form 
of  ufing  oil  is  in  clyfters.  Oily  clyfcers,  fweetened 
with  fugar  or  honey,  are  very  efficacious  in  bringing 
away  the  ffiort  round  worms  called  afcarides , and 
likewife  the  teres. 

The  Harroweate  water  is  an  excellent  medicine  for 
expelling  worms,  efpecially  the  afcarides.  As  this 
water  is  impregnated  with  fulphur,  we  may  hence 
infer,  tl^at  fulphur  alone  muft  be  a good  medicine 
in  this  cafe,  which  is  found  to  be  a fact.  Many 
praftitioners  give  flour  of  fulphur  in  very  large  dofes, 
and  with  great  fuccefs.  It  ftiould  be  made  into  an 
eleftuary  with  honey  or  treacle,  and  taken  in  fuch 
quantity  as  to  purge  the  patient. 

Where  Harrowgate  water  cannot  be  obtained 
fea-water  may  be  ufed,  which  is  far  from  being 
a contemptible  medicine  in  this  cafe.  If  fea-water 
cannot  be  had,  commbn  fait  diflolved  in  water  may 
be  drank.  I have  often  feen  this  ufed  by  country 
nurfes  with  very  good  effect.  Some  flower  of  ful- 
phur may  be  taken  over  night,  and  the  falt-water  in 
the  morning. 

But  worms,  though  expelled,  will  foon  breed 
again,  if  the  ftomach  remains  weak  and  relaxed  ; 
to  prevent  which,  we  would  recommend  the  Peru- 
vain  bark.  Half  a drachm  of  bark  in  powder  may 
be  taken  in  a glafs  of  red  port  wine  three  or  four 
times-  a-day,  after  the  above  medicines  have  been 
tiled.  Lime-water  is  likewife  gopd  for  this  purpofe, 
or  a table-fpoonl  ul  ot  the  chalybeate  wine  taken  twice 
or  thrice  a-day.  Infuflons  or  decoftions or  bitter 
herbs  may  likewife  be  drank  ; as  the  infuflon  of  tanfv, 
water  trefoil,  camomile- flowers,  tops  of  wormwood, 
the  Idler  centaury,  &c. 

For  a child  of  four  or  five  years  old,  fix  grains 
of  rhubarb,  five  of  jalap,  and.  two  of  calomel,  may 
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be  mixed  in  a fpoonful  of  fyrup  or  honey,  and  given 
in  the  morning.  The  child  fhould  keep  the  houfe  all 
day,  and  take  nothing  cold.  This  dofe  may  be  re- 
peated twice  a- week  for  three  or  four  weeks.  On  the 
intermediate  days  the  child  may  take  a fcruple  of 
powdered  tin  a d ten  grains  of  aethiops  mineral  in  a 
fpoonful  of  treacle  twice  a-day.  This  dofe  muft  be 
increafed  or  diminilhed  according  to  the  age  of  the 
patient. 

Billet  fays,  the  great  baftard  black  hellebore,  or 
bear's  foot , is  a molt  powerful  vermifuge  for  the 
long  round  worms.  He  orders  the  decoction  of 
about  a drachm  of  the  green  leaves,  or  about 
fifteen  grains  of  the  dried  leaves  in  powder  for  a 
dofe  to  a child  between  four  and  feven  years  of  age. 
This  dofe  is  to  be  repeated  two  or  three  times. 
He  adds,  that  the  green  leaves  made  into  a fyrup 
with  coarfe  fugar,  is  almoft  the  only  medicine  he  has 
ufed  for  round  worms  for  three  years  paft.  Before 
preffing  out  the  juice,  he  moiftens  the  bruifed  leaves 
with  vinegar,  which  corrects  the  medicine.  The  dofe 
is  a tea-fpoonful  at  bed-time,  and  one  or  two  next 
morning. 

I have  frequently  known  thofe  big  bellies,  which  in 
children  are  commonly  reckoned  a fign  of  worms, 
quite  removed  by  giving  therrrwhite  foap  in  their  pot- 
tage or  other  food.  Tanl'y,  garlic,  and  rue,  are  all  good 
againft  worms,  and  may  be  ufed  various  ways.  We 
might  here  mention  many  other  plants,  both  for  ex- 
ternal and  internal  ufe,  as  the  cabbage-bark,  &c.  but 
think  the  powder  of  tin  with  aethiops  mineral,  and  the 
purges  of  rhubarb  and  calomel,  are  more  to  be  de- 
pended on. 

Ball’s  purging  vermifuge  powder  is  a very  power- 
ful medicine.  It  is  made  of  equal  parts  of  rhu- 
barb, feammony,  and  calomel,  with  as  much  dou- 
ble refined  fugar  as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  all 
the  other  ingredients.  Thefe  muft  be  well  mixed  to- 
ll b gether. 
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gether,  and  reduced  to  a fine  powder.  The  dofe 
for  a child  is  from  ten  grains  to  twenty,  once  or 
twice  a-week.  An  adult  may  take  a drachm  for  a 
dofe *  *. 

Parents  who  would  preferve  their  children  from 
worms  ought  to  allow  them  plenty  of  exercife  in  the 
open  air ; to  take  care  that  their  food  be  wholefome 
and  fufficiently  folid  ; and,  as  far  as  poflible,  to  pre- 
vent their  eating  raw  herbs,  roots,  or  green  tralhy 
fruits.  It  will  not  be  amifs  to  allow  a child  who  is 
fubjett  to  worms,  a glafs  of  red  wine  after  meals; 
as  every  thing  that  braces  and  ftrengthens  the  ftomach 
is  good  both  for  preventing  and  expelling  thefe 
vermin  J-* 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 

OF  THE  JAUNDICE. 

fTTUUS  difeafe  is  firft  obfervable  in  the  white 
of  the  eye,  which  appears  yellow.  Afterwards 
the  whole  fkin  puts  on  a yellow  appearance.  The 
urine  too  is  of  a faffron  hue,  and  dies  a white  cloth 

* A powder  for  the  tape-worm  refembling  this,  was  long 
kept  a fecret  on  the  Continent ; it  was  lately  purchafcd  by  the 
French  king,  and  will  be  found  under  the  article  Po’wdcv,  in  the 
Appendix. 

j We  think  it  neceflary  here  to  warn  people  of  their  danger 
who  buy  cakes,  powders,  and  other  worm  medicines,  at  random 
from  quacks,  and  give  them  to  their  children  without  proper 
care.  The  principal  ingredients  in  molt  of  thelc  medicines  is 
mercury,  which  is  never  to  be  trifled  with.  I lately  faw  a 
{hocking  inftance  of  the  danger  of  this  condudt.  A girl  who 
had  taken  a dofe  of  worm  powder,  bought  of  a travelling  quack, 
went  out,  and  perhaps  was  fo  imprudent  as  to  drink  cold  water 
during  its  operation.  She  immediately  Twilled,  and  died  on 
the  following  day,  with  all  the  fymptoms  of  having  been  poi- 
foned. 

or 
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of  the  fame  colour.  There  is  likewife  a fpecies  of  this 
difeafe  called  the  Black  Jaundice. 

CAUSES. — The  immediate  caufe  of  the  jaundice 
is  an  obflru&ion  of  the  bile.  The  remote  or  oceafio- 
nal  caufes  are,  the  bites  of  poifonous  animals,  as  the 
viper,  mad  dog,  &c.  the  bilious  or  hyfteric  colic ; 
violent  paflions,  as  grief,  anger,  &c.  Strong  purges 
or  vomits  will  likewife  occafion  the  jaundice.  Some- 
times it  proceeds  from  obftinate  agues,  or  from  that 
difeafe  being  prematurely  flopped  by  aftringent  medi- 
cines. In  infants  it  is  often  occafioned  by  the  meconium 
not  being  fufficiently  purged  off.  Pregnant  women 
are  very  fubject  to  it.  It  is  likewife  a fymptom  in 
feveral  kinds  of  fever.  Catching  cold,  or  the  flop- 
page  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  as  the  menfes , the 
bleeding  piles,  iflues,  &c.  will  occafion  the  jaun- 
dice. 

SYMPTOMS. — The  patient  at  firft  complains  of 
exceffive  wearinefs,  and  has  great  averfion  to  every 
kind  of  motion.  His  fkin  is  dry,  and  he  generally 
feels  a kind  of  itching  or  pricking  pain  over  the 
whole  body.  The  ftools  are  of  a whitifli  or  clay 
colour,  and  the  urine,  as  was  obferved  above,  is 
yellow.  The  breathing  is  difficult,  and  the  patient 
complains  of  an  unufual  load  or  oppreffion  on  his 
breaft.  There  is  a heat  in  the  noftrils,  a bitter  tafte 
in  the  mouth,  loathing  of  food,  ficknefs  of  the  fto- 
mach,  vomiting,  flatulency,  and  other  fympcoms  of 
indigeftion. 

If  the  patient  be  young,  and  the  difeafe  com- 
plicated with  no  other  malady,  it  is  feldom  dan- 
gerous ; but  in  old  people,  where  it  continues  long, 
returns  frequently,  or  is  complicated  with  the  dropiy 
or  hypochondriac  fymptoms,  it  generally  proves  fatal. 
The  black  jaundice  is  more  dangerous  than  the 
yellow. 

REGIMEN. — The  diet  fhould  be  cool,  light, 
and  diluting,  confifling  chiefly  of  ripe  fruits  and 

B b 3 mild 
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mild  vegetables-,  as  apples  boiled  or  roafted,  ftewed 
prunes,  preferved  plums,  boiled  fpinage,  &c.  Veal 
or  chicken-broth,  with  light  bread,  are  likewife  very 
proper.  Many  have  been  cured  by  living  almoft 
wholly  for  fome  days  on  raw  eggs.  The  drink  fhould 
be  butter-milk,  whey  fweetened  with  honey,  or  de- 
coctions of  cool  opening  vegetables ; or  marffi -mallow 
roots,  with  liquorice,  &c. 

The  patient  fhould  take  as  much  exercife  as  he  can 
bear,  either  on  horieback,  or  in  a carriage  ; walking, 
running,  and  even  jumping,  are  likewife  proper, 
provided  he  can  bear  them  without  pain,  and  there 
be  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation.  Patients  have  been 
often  cured  of  this  difeafe  by  a long  journey,  after 
medicines  had  proved  ineffe&ual. 

Amufements  are  likewife  of  great  ufe  in  the  jaun- 
dice; The  difeafe  is  often  occafioned  by  a fedentary 
life,  joined  to  a dull  melancholy  difpofition.  What- 
ever therefore  tends  to  promote  the  circulation,  and 
to  cheer  the  fpirits,  muft  have  a good  effedt  j as  danc- 
ing, laughing,  Tinging,  &c. 

MEDICINE. — If  the  patient  be  young,  of  a 
full  fanguine  habit,  and  complains  of  pain  in  the 
right  fide  about  the  region  of  the  liver,  bleeding 
will  be  neceflary.  After  this  a vomit  muft  be 
adminiftered,  and  if  the  difeafe  proves  obftinate, 
it  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice.  No  medicines 
are  more  beneficial  in  the  jaundice  than  vomits, 
efpecially  where  it  is  not  attended  with  inflamma- 
tion. Half  a drachm  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder 
will  be  a fufficienc  dofe  for  an  adult.  It  may  be 
wrought  off  with  weak  camomile-tea  or  lukewarm 
water.  The  body  muft  likewife  be  kepc  open  by 
taking  a fufficienc  quantity  of  Caftile  foap,  or  the 
pills  for  the  jaundice  recommended  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. 

Fomenting  the  parts  about  the  region  of  the  fto- 
mach  and  liver,  and  rubbing  them  with  a warm 

hand 
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hand  or  fkfh-brufh,  are  likewife  beneficial ; but  it  is 
ftill  more  fo  for  the  patient  to  fit  in  a bath  of  warm 
water  up  to  the  bread.  He  ought  to  do  this  fre- 
quently,  and  fhould  continue  in  it  as  long  as  his 

ilrength  will  permit.  , 

Many  dirty  things  are  recommended  for  tne  cure 

of  the  jaundice;  as  lice,  millepedes,  &c.  But  thele 
do  more  harm  than  good,  as  people  truft  to  them, 
and  necrledt  more  valuable  medicines  ; befide3, 
they  are  feldom  taken  in  fufficient  quantity  to 
produce  any  effefts.  People  always  expedt  that 

luch  things  fhould  act  as  charms,  and  confequently 
feldom  perfifl  in  the  ufe  of  them.  Vomits,  purgesi 
fomentations,  and  exercife,  will  feldom  fail  to  cure 
the  jaundice  when  it  is  a fimple  difeale ; and  when 
complicated  with  the^  dropfy,  a fcirrhous  liver,  or 
other  chronic  complaints,  it  is  hardly  to  be  cured  by 

any  means.  , . 

Numberlefs  Britifh  herbs  are  extolled  for  the 

cure  of  this  dileafe.  The  author  of  the  Medicina 
Britannica  mentions  near  a hundred,  all  famous  for 
curing  the  jaundice.  The  fa£t  is  the  difeafe  often 
goes  off  of  its  own  accord  ; in  which  cafe  the 
laft  medicine  is  always  faid  to  have  performed  the 
cure.  I have  fometimes  however  feen  confiderable 
benefit,  in  a very  obftinate  jaundice,  from  a decoc- 
tion of  hempfeed.  Four  ounces  of  the  feed  may  be 
boiled  in  two  Englifh  quarts  of  ale,  and  iweetened 
with  coarfe  fugar.  1 he  dole  is  half  an  Englifh  pint 
every  morning.  It  may  be  continued  for  eight  or 
nine  days. 

I have  likewife  known  Harrowgate  fulphur  water 
cure  a jaundice  of  very  long  (landing.  It  fhould  be 
ufed  for  fome  weeks,  and  the  patient  muft  both  drink 
and  bathe. 

The  foluble  tartar  is  a very  proper  medicine  in 
the  jaundice.  A drachm  of  it  may  be  taken  every 
night  and  morning  in  a cup  of  tea  or  water-gruel. 

B b 3 If 
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If  it  does  not  open  the  body,  the  dofe  may  be 
increafed. 

Perfons  fubjedt  to  the  jaundice  ought  to  take  as 
much  exercife  as  poffible,  and  to  avoid  all  heating 
and  aftringent  aliments. 


CHAP,  xxxvn. 

OF  THE  DROPSY. 

HpHE  dropfy  is  a preternatural  fwelling  of  the 
JL  whole  body,  or  fome  part  of  it,  occafioned  by 
a collection  of  watery  humour.  It  is  diftinguifhed  by 
different  names,  according  to  the  part  affedfced,  as  the 
anafarca , or  a collection  of  water  under  the  fkin  ; 
the  afcites , or  a collection  of  water  in  the  belly  ; the 
hydrops  pedloris,  or  droply  of  the  bread ; the  hydro- 
fephtilus , or  dropfy  of  the  brain,  &c. 

CAUSES. — The  dropfy  is  often  owing  to  an  here- 
ditary difpofition.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from 
drinking  ardent  fpirits,  or  other  drong  liquors.  It  is 
true,  almod  to  a proverb,  that  great  drinkers  die  of 
a dropfy.  The  want  of  exercife  is  alfo  a very  com- 
mon caufe  of  the  dropfy.  Hence  it  is  judly  reckoned 
among  the  difeafes  of  the  1'edentary.  It  often  pro- 
ceeds from  excedive  evacuations,  as  frequent  and  co- 
pious bleedings,  drong  purges  often  repeated,  frequent 
falivations,  &c.  The  ludden  doppage  of  cudomary 
Or  necedary  evacuations,  as  the  mcnfes , the  haemor- 
rhoids, fluxes  of  the  belly,  &c.  may  likewife  caufe  a 
dropfy, 

I have  known  the  dropfy  occafioned  by  drink- 
ing large  quantities  of  cold,  weak,  watery  liquor, 
when  the  body  was  heated  by  violent  exercife.  A 

low, 
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low,  damp,  or  marlhy  Situation  is  likewife  a fre- 
quent caufe  of  it.  Hence  it  is  a common  d.feafe 
in  moift,  fiat,  fenny  countries.  It  may  alio  be 

brought  on  by  a long  ufe  of  poor  watery  diet,  or 
of  vifcous  aliment  that  is  hard  of  digeibon.  It 
is  often  the  effect  of  other  diieales,  as  the  jaun- 
dice, a Tcirrhus  of  the  liver,  a violent  ague  of  long 
continuance,  a diarrhoea,  a dyfentery,  an  empyema, 
or  a confumption  of  the  lungs.  In  fhort,  what- 
ever obftruds  the  perforation,  or  prevents  the 
blood  from  being  duly  prepared,  may  cccafion  a 

dropfv.  „ „ , . 

SYMPTOMS.— The  anafarca  generally  begins 

with  a Iweiling  of  the  feet  and  ancles  towards  night, 
which  for  fame  time  difappears  in  the  morning.  In 
the  evening  the  parts,  if  preffed  with  the  finger,  will 
pit.  The  iweiling  gradually  afeends,  and  occupies 
the  trunk  of  the  body,  the  arms,  and  the  head.  Af- 
terwards the  breathing  becomes  difficult,  the  urine  is 
in  fmall  quantity,  and  the  third  great;  the  body  is 
bound,  and  the  perfpiration  is  greatly  obftruCted. 
To  thefe  fucceed  torpor,  heavinels,  a flow  wafting 
fever,  an  i a troublefome  cough.  This  laft  is  gene- 
rally a fatal  fymptom,  as  it  lhews  that  the  lungs  are 
affeCted. 

In  an  afeites , befides  the  above  fymptoms,  there 
is  a fwelling  of  the  belly,  and  often  a fluctuation, 
which  may  be  perceived  by  linking  the  belly  on 
one  fide,  and  laying  the  palm  of  the  hand  on  the 
oppofite.  This  may  be  diitinguifhed  from  a tym- 
fany  by  the  weight  of  the  fwelling,  as  well  as  by 
the  fluctuation.  When  the  anafarca  and  afeites  are 
combined,  the  cafe  is  very  dangerous.  Even  a Am- 
ple afeites  feldom  admits  of  a radical  cure.  Almoft: 
all  that  can  be  done  is,  to  let  ofF  the  water  by  tap- 
ping, which  feldom  affords  more  than  a temporary 
relief. 
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When  the  difeafe  comes  fuddenly  on,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  young  and  ftrong,  there  is  reafon  however  to 
hope  for  a cure,  efpecially  if  medicine  be  given  early. 
But  if  the  patient  be  old,  has  led  an  irregular  or  a 
fedentary  life,  or  if  there  be  reafon  to  fufpetd  that  the 
liver,  lungs,  or  any  of  the  vifcera  are  unibund,  there 
is  great  reafon  to  fear  that  the  confequences  will  prove 
fatal. 

REGIMEN. — The  patient  muff  abftain,  as  much 
as  pofiible,  from  all  drink,  efpecially  weak  and  wa- 
tery liquors,  and  muft  quench  his  third:  with  mudard- 
whey,  or  acids,  as  juice  of  lemons,  oranges,  forrel, 
or  fuch  like.  His  aliment  ought  to  be  dry,  of  a di- 
mulating  and  diuretic  quality,  as  toafted  bread,  the 
flefh  of  birds,  or  other  wild  animals  roaded  ; pungent 
and  aromatic  vegetables,  as  garlic,  mudard,  onions, 
crefles,  horfe-radilh,  rocambole,  Ihalot,  &c.  He 
may  alfo  eat  fea-bifcuit  dipped  in  wine  or  a little 
brandy.  This  is  not  only  nourifhing,  but  tends  to 
quench  third.  Some  have  been  actually  cured  of  a 
dropfy  by  a total  abdinence  from  all  liquids,  and 
living  entirely  upon  fuch  things  as  are  mentioned 
above.  If  the  patient  mud  have  drink,  the  Spa- 
water,  or  Rhenifhwine,  with  diuretic  medicines  infufed 
in  it,  are  the  bed. 

Exercife  is  of  the  greated  importance  in  a dropfy. 
If  the  patient  be  able  to  walk,  dig,  or  the  like, 
he  ought  to  continue  thefe  exerciies  as  long  as 
he  can.  If  he  is  not  able  to  walk  or  labour,  he 
mud  ride  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage,  and  the 
more  violent  the  motion  fo  much  the  better,  provid- 
ed he  can  bear  it.  His  bed  ought  to  be  hard,  and 
the  air  of  his  apartments  warm  and  dry.  If  he  lives 
in  a damp  country,  he  ought  to  be  removed  into 
a dry  one,  and,  it  pofiible,  into  a warmer  climate. 
In  a word,  every  method  diould  be  taken  to  pro- 
mote the  perfpiration,  and  to  brace  the  lblids.  For 
4 * this 
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this  purpofe  it  will  likewife  be  proper  to  rub  the 
' "ient's  body,  two  or  three  times  a-day,  with  a hard 
cloth,  or  theVlh-brulh  ; and  he  ought  conftantly  to 

wear  flannel  next  his  fkm.  > , . 

MEDICINE. If  the  patient  be  young,  his 

conftitution  good,  and  the  difeafe  has  come  on  Cud- 
denly,  it  may  generally  be  removed  by  ftrong  vo- 
mits; bride  purges,  and  fuch  medicines  as  promote 
a difeharge  by  Iweat  and  urine.  For  an  adult,  half 
a drachm  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder,  ana  hair  an 
ounce  of  oxymel  of  fquills,  will  be  a proper  vo- 
mit This  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  is  found 
neceffary,  three  or  four  days  intervening  between 
rhe  doles.  The  patient  muft  not  drink  much  alter 
taking  the  vomit,  otherwife  he  deftroys  its  effeft.  A 
cup  or  two  of  camomile-tea  will  be  Sufficient  to  work 

U Between  each  vomit,  on  one  of  the  intermediate 
days,  the  patient  may  take  the  following  purge : 
Talap  in  powder  half  a drachm,  cream  of  tartar 
two  darchms,  calomel  fix  grains.  Thefe  may  be 
made  into  a bolus  with  a little  fyrup  of  pale  rofes, 
and  taken  early  in  the  morning.  The  Ids  the  pa- 
tient  drinks  after  it  the  better.  If  he  be  much 
griped,  he  may  now  and  then  take  a cup  o.  chicken- 

broth.  . 

The  patient  may  like  wife  take  every  night  at 
bed-time  the  following  bolus : To  four  or  five  grains 
of  camphor  add  one  grain  of  opium,  and  as  much 
lyrup  of  orange-peel  as  is  fufficient  to  make  them 
into  a bolus.  This  will  generally  promote  a gentle 
fweat,  which  fhould  be  encouraged  by  drinking 
now  and  then  a fmall  cup  of  wine-whey,  with  a 
tea-fpoonful  of  the  fpirits  of  hartlhurn  in  it.  A 
rea-cupful  of  the  following  diuretic  infufion  may 
hkewife  be  taken  every  four  or  five  houis  tarough 
the  day  : 


Take 
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Take  juniper  berries,  muftard  feed,  and  horfe- 
radifh,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  afhes  of  broom  half 
a pound  ; infufe  them  in  a quart  of  Rhenifh  wine 
or  ftrong  ale  for  a few  days,  and  afterwards  drain  off 
the  liquor.  Such  as  cannot  take  this  infufion,  may 
ule  the  decodtion  of  leneka-root,  which  is  both 
diuretic  and  fudorific.  I have  known  an  obftinate 
anafarca  cured  by  an  infufion  of  the  alhes  of  broom 
in  wine. 

The  above  courfe  will  often  cure  an  incidental 
dropfy,  if  the  conftiturion  be  good  ; but  when  the 
difeafe  proceeds  from  a bad  habit,  or  an  unfound 
Rate  of  the  vifcera,  ftrong  purges  and  vomits  are 
not  to  be  ventured  upon.  In  this  cafe,  the  fafer 
courfe  is  to  palliate  the  fymptoms  by  the  ufe  of  fuch 
medicines  as  promote  the  fecretions,  and  to  fup- 
port  the  patient’s  ftrength  by  warm  and  nouriftnng 
cordials. 

The  fecretion  of  urine  may  be  greatly  promoted 
by  nitre.  Brookes  fays,  he  knew  a young  woman 
who  was  cured  of  a' dropfy  by  taking  a drachm  of 
nitre  every  morning  in  a draught  of  ale,  after  Ihe 
had  been  given  over  as  incurable.  The  powder  of 
lquills  is  likewife  a good  diuretic.  Six  or  eight 
grains  of  it,  with  a fcruple  of  nitre,  may  be  given 
twice  a-day  in  a glafs  of  ftrong  cinnamon-water. 
Ball  fays,  a large  fpoonful  of  unbruifed  muftard- 
leed  taken  every  night  and  morning,  and  drinking 
half  an  Englilh  pint  of  the  decodtion  of  the  tops 
of  green  broom  after  it,  has  performed  a cure 
after  other  powerful  medicines  had  proved  inef* 
fedtual. 

I have  fometimes  feen  good  effedts  from  cream  of 
tartar  in  this  difeafe.  It  promotes  the  difcharges 
by  ftool  and  urine,  and  will  at  leaft  palliate,  it  it 
does  not  perform  a cure.  The  patient  may  begin 
by  taking  an  ounce  every  ftcond  or  third  day,  and 
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may  increafe  the  quantity  to  two  or  even  to  three 
ounces,  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  This  quantity 
is  not  however  to  be  taken  at  once,  but  divided  into 

three  or  four  dofes.  , 

To  promote  perfpiration,  the  patient  may  ule  the 

decodfion  of  feneka-root,  as  directed  above  ; or  he 
may  take  two  table-fpoonfuis  of  Mmdererus  s fpirit 
in  a cup  of  wine-whey  three  or  four  times  a-day. 
To  promote  a difcharge  of  urine,  the  following  in- 
fufion  of  the  London  hofpitals  will  likew.fe  be  be- 

Take  of  zedoary-root  two  drachms  dried  fquills, 
rhubarb,  and  juniper- berries  bruifed,  of  each  a 
drachm  •,  cinnamon  in  powder,  three  drachms  ; fait 
of  wormwood,  a drachm  and  a half ; infule  in  an 
Englifh  pint  and  a half  of  old  hock-wine,  and  when 
fit  for  ufe,  filter  the  liquor.  A wine-glafs  of  it  may 
be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

In  the  anafarca  it  is  ufual  to  fcarify  the  feet  and 
legs.  By  this  means  the  Water  is  often  discharged  ; 
but  the  operator  muft  be  cautious  not  to  make  the 
incifions  too  deep ; they  ought  barely  to  pierce 
through  the  fkm,  andefpecial  care  muff  betaken,  by 
fpirituous  fomentations  and  proper  digeftives,  to  pre- 
vent a gangrene. 

In  an  afcites,  when  the  difeafe  does  not  evidently 
and  fpeedily  give  way  to  purgative  and  diuretic 
medicines,  the  water  ought  to  be  let  oft  by  tap- 
ping. This  is  a very  fimple  and  fafe  operation,  and 
would  often  fucceed,  if  it  were  performed  in  due 
time-,  but  if  it  be  delayed  till  the  humours  are  vitia- 
ted, or  the  bowels  fpoiled,  by  long  foaking  in  water, 
it  can  hardly  be  expe&ed  that  any  permanent  relief 
will  be  procured  *, 

After 

* The  very  name  of  an  operation  is  dreadful  to  mod  people, 
and  they  wifh  to  try  every  thing  before  they  have  recourfe  to  it. 
This  ia  the  reafon  why  tapping  fo  feldom  fuccecds  to  our  wifh.  I 

had 
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After  the  evacuation  of  the  water,  the  patient  is 
to  be  put  on  a courl'e  of  ftrengthening  medicines ; as 
the  Peruvian  bark  ; the  elixir  of  vitriol  ; warm 
aromatics,  with  a due  proportion  of  rhubarb,  infuf- 
ed  in  wine,  and  fuch  like.  His  diet  ought  to  be  dry 
and  nourifhing,  fuch  as  is  recommended  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Chapter;  and  he  fhould  take  as  much 
extrcife  as  he  can  bear  without  fatigue.  He  fhould 
wear  flannel,  or  rather  fleecy  hofiery,  next  his  fkin, 
and  make  daily  ufe  of  the  flcfh-brulh. 


CHAP.  XXXVIII. 


OF  THE  GOUT. 


TH  ERE  is  no  difeafe  which  Ihews  the  imper- 
fection of  medicine,  or  fets  the  advantages  of 
temperance  and  exercife  in  a ftronger  light,  than  the 
gout.  Excefs  and  idlenefs  are  ths  true  lources  from 
whence  it  originally  fprung,  and  all  who  would  avoid 
it  mu  ft  be  aflive  and  temperate. 

Though  idlenefs  and  intemperance  are  the  prin- 
cipal caufes  of  the  gout,  yet  many  other  things  may 
contribute  to  bring  on  the  dilorder  in  thole  who  are 
not,  and  to  induce  a paroxyfm  in  thofe  who  are 
fubjeft  to  it;  as  intenfe  ftudy  ; too  free  an  ufe  of 
acidulated  liquors ; night-watching  ; grief  or  uneafi- 
nefs  of  mind  ; an  obftruftion  or  deleft  of  any  of  the 
cuftomary  difcharges,  as  the  menjes , lweating  of  th$ 
feet,  perforation,  & c. 

had  a patient  who  was  regularly  tapped  once  n month  for  feve- 
ral  years,  and  who  ufed  to  eat  her  dinner  as  well  after  the  opera- 
tion as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Slit  died  at  latl  rather  worn  out 

by  age  than  by  the  difeafe.  SYMP 
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SYMPTOMS. A fit  of  the  gout  is  generally 

preceded  by  indigeftion,  drowfinets,  belching  of 
wind,  a flight  head-ach,  ficknefs,  and  fometimes 
vomiting.  The  patient  complains  of  weannefs  and 
dejection  of  fpirits.  and  has  often  a pain  in  1 e 
limbs,  with  a fenfation  as  if  wind  or  cold  water 
were  palling  down  the  thigh.  The  appetite  is  often 
remarkably  keen  a day  or  two  before  the  ht,  and 
there  is  a flight  pain  in  palling  urine,,  and  frequent- 
ly an  involuntary  Ihedding  of  tears.  Sometimes 
thefe  fymptoms  are  much  more  violent,  efpecially 
upon  the  near  approach  of  the  fit  -,  and  it  has  been 
obferved,  that  as  is  the  fever  which  ulhers  in  the 
gout,  fo  will  the  fit  be;  if  the  fever  be  flrort  and 
friarp,  the  fit  will  be  fo  likewife ; if  it  be  feeble, 
loner,  and  lingering,  the  fit  will  be  fuch  alio.  But 
this°obfervation  can  only  hofd  with  relpeft  to  very 


regular  fits  of  the  gout. 

The  regular  gout  generally  makes  its  attack  in 
the  fpring  or  beginning  of  winter,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : About  two  or  three  in  the  morning, 

the  patient  is  fei^ed  with  a pain  in  his  great  toe, 
fometimes*  in  the  heel,  and  at  other  times  in  the 
ancle  or  calf  of  the  leg.  This  pain  is  accompa- 
nied with  a fenfation  as  if  cold  water  were  poured 
upon  the  part,  which  is  fucceeded  by  a fluvenng, 
with  fome  degree  of  fever.  Afterwards  the  pain 
increafes,  and  fixing  among  the  Imall  bones  of  the 
foot,  the  patient  feels  all  the  different  kinds  of  tor- 
ture, as  if  the  part  were  ftretched,  burnt,  fqueezed, 
gnawed,  or  torn  in  pieces.  The  part  at  length  be- 
comes fo  exquificely  fenfible,  that  the  patient  cannot 
bear  to  have  it  touched,  or  even  luffer  any  perlon  to 
walk  acrofs  the  room. 

The  patient  is  generally  in  exquifite  torture  for 
twenty- four  hours,  from  the  time  of  the  coming  on 
of  the  fit : he  then  becomes  eafier,  the  part  begins 


to 
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to  fwell,  appears  red,  and  is  covered  with  a little 
moifture.  Towards  morning  he  drops  afleep,  and 
generally  falls  into  a gentle  breathing  fweat.  This 
terminates  the  firft  paroxyfm,  a number  of  which 
conftitutes  a fit  of  the  gout  which  is  longer  or 
fhorter  according  to  the  patient’s  age,  ftrength,  the 
feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  difpofition  of  the  body  td 
this  difeafe. 

The  patient  is  always  worfe  towards  night,  and 
eafier  in  the  morning.  The  paroxyfms  however 
generally  grow  milder  every  day,  till  at  length  the 
difeafe  is  carried  off  by  perfpiration,  urine,  and 
the  other  evacuations.  In  fome  patients  this  hap- 
pens in  a few  days  j in  others,  it  requires  weeks, 
and  in  fome,  months,  to  finifh  the  fit.  Thofe  whom 
age  and  frequent  fits  of  the  gout  have  greatly  de- 
bilitated, feldom  get  free  from  it  before  the  approach 
of  fummer,  and  fometimes  not  till  it  be  pretty  far 
advanced. 

REGIMEN. As  there  are  no  medicines  yet 

known  that  will  cure  the  gout,  we  fhall  confine  our 
obfervations  chiefly  to  regimen,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  fit. 

In  the  fit,  if  the  patient  be  young  2nd  ftrong, 
his  diet  ought  to  be  thin  and  cooling,  and  his  drink 
of  a diluting  nature  ^ but  where  the  conftitution  is 
weak,  and  the  patient  has  been  accuftomed  to  live 
high,  this  is  not  a proper  time  to  retrench.  In 
this  cafe  he  mull  keep  nearly  to  his  ufual  diet,  and 
fhould  take  frequently  a cup  of  ftrong  negus,  or  a 
glafs  of  generous  wine.  Wine-whey  is  a very 
proper  drink  in  this  cafe,  as  it  promotes  the  per- 
fpiration without  greatly  heating  the  patient.  It 
will  anfwer  this  purpole  better  if  a tea-fpoonful 
of  Jal  volatile  oUofumi  or  fpiiits  of  hartlhorn,  be 
put  into  a cup  of  it  twice  a-day.  It  will  likevvile 
be  proper  to  give  at  bed-time  a tea- fpoonlul  of  the 

volatile 
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volatile  tincture  of  gmiacum  in  a'  largedraught  of  warm 
wine-whey.  This  will  greatly  promote  perforation 

through  the  night.  . , c 

As  the  moft  fafe  and  efficacious  method  of  dif- 
charging  the  gouty  matter  is  by  perfpirauon,  this 
ouoht  to  be  kept  up  by  all  means,  efpecially  in  the 
affeded  part.  For  this  purpofe  the  leg  and  foot 
fhould  be  wrapt  in  foft  flannel,  fur,  or  wool.  The 
laft  is  moft  readily  obtained,  and  feems  to  anfwer 
the  purpofe  better  than  any  thing  elfe.  The  peo- 
ple of  Lancalhire  look  upon  wool  as  a kind  of 
fpecific  in  the  gout.  They  wrap  a great  quantity 
of  it  about  the  .leg  and  foot  affeded,  and  cover  it 
with  a fkin  of  foft  dreflfed  leather.  This  they  fuffer 
to  continue  for  eight  or  ten  days,  and  fometimes 
for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks,  or  longer,  it  the  pain 
does  nut  ceafe.  I never  knew  any  external  appli- 
cation anfwer  fo  well  in  the  gout.  I have  often 
ieen  it  applied  when  the  fwelling  and  inflammation 
were  very  great,  with  violent  pain,  and  have  found 
all  thefe  fymptoms  relieved  by  it  in  a few  days.  Ihe 
wool  which  they  ufe  is  generally  greafed,  and  carded 
or  combed.  They  choofe  the  folteft  which  can  be 
had,  and  feldom  or  never  remove  it  till  the  fit  be 
entirely  gone  off. 

The  patient  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  quiet  and 
eafy  during  the  fit.  Every  thing  that  affeds  the 
mind  difturbs  the  paroxyfm,  and  tends  to  throw  the 
gout  upon  the  nobler  parts.  All  external  appli- 
cations that  repel  the  matter  are  to  be  avoided  as 
death.  They  do  not  cure  the  difeafe  but  remove 
it  from  a fafer  to  a more  dangerous  part  of  the 
body,  where  it  often  proves  fatal.  A fit  of  the 
gout  is  to  be  confidered  as  Nature’s  method  of  re- 
moving fomething  that  might  prove  deftrudive  to 
the  body,  and  all  that  we  can  do  with  fafcty,  is  to 
promote  her  intentions,  and  to  affift  her  in  expelling 
the  enemy  in  her  own  way.  Evacuations  by  bleed- 
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ing,  ftool,  &c.  are  likewile  to  be  ufed  with  caution, 
they  do  not  remove  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  and  fome- 
times  by  weakening  the  patient  prolong  the  fit:  but 
where  the  conftitution  is  able  to  bear’it,  it  will  be  of 
life  to  keep  the  body  gently  open  by  diet,  or  very 
mild  laxative  medicines. 

Many  things  will  indeed  fhorten  a fit  of  the  gout, 
and  fome  will  drive  it  off  altogether : but  nothing 
has' yet  been  found  which  will  do  this  with  fafety  to 
the  patient.  In  pain  we  eagerly  grafp  at  any  thing 
that  promifes  immediate  eafe,  and  even  hazard  life 
itfelr  for  a temporary  relief.  This  is  the  true  rea- 
fon  why  fo  many  infallible  remedies  have  been 
propofed  for  the  gout,  and'  why  fuch  numbers  have 
loft  their  lives  by  the  ufe  of  them.  It  would  be 
as  prudent  to  flop  the  fmali-pox  from  rifing,  and  to 
drive  them  into  the  blood,  as  to  attempt  to  repel 
the  gouty  matter  after  it  has  been  thrown  upon 
the  extremities.  The  latter  is  as  much  an  effort 
of  Nature  to  free  herfelf  from  an  offending  caufe 
as  the  former,  and  ought  equally  to  be  pro- 
moted. 

When  the  pain  however  is  very  great,  and  the 
padent  is  reftlefs,  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  laudanum, 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  ft  mp- 
toms,  may  betaken  at  bed-time.  This  will  eale  the 
pain,  procure  reft,  promote  perfpiration,  and  forward 
the  crifis  of  the  difeafe. 

After  the  fit  is  over,  the  patient  ought  to  take  a 
gentle  dole  or  two  of  the  bitter  tinifure  of  rhu- 
barb, or  fome  other  warm  ftomachic  purge.  He 
fhould  alfo  drink  a weak  infufion  of  ftomachic  bit- 
ters in  fmall  wine  or  ale,  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  with 
cinnamon,  Virginian  lnake-root,  and  orange-peel. 
The  diet  at  this  time  fhould  be  light,  but  nourifhing, 
and  gentle  exercife  ought  to  be  taken  on  horfeback, 
or  in  a carriage. 

Out 
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Out  of  the  fit,  it  is  in  the  patient’s  power  to 
do  many  things  towards  preventing- a retuin  cf  the 
di (order,  or  rendering  the  fit,  if  it  ihould  return, 
lefs  levere.  This  however  is  not  to  be  attempted 
by  medicine.  I have  frequently  known  the  gout 
kept  off  for  feveral  years  by  the  Peruvian  bark  and 
other  ailringent  medicines ; but  in  ah  the  cafes  whei© 
J had  occafion  to  fee  this  tried,  the  perfons  died  fud- 
denly,  and,  to  all  appearance  for  want  of  a regular 
fit  of  the  gout.  One  would  be  apt,  from  hence,  to 
conclude,  that  a fit  of  the  gout,  to  feme  conftitutions, 
in  the  decline  of  life,  is  rather  lalutany  than  hurtful. 

Though  it  may  be  dangerous  to  ftop  a fit  of  the 
gout  by  medicine,  yet  if  the  conftitution  can  be  fo 
changed  by  diet  and  exercile,  as  to  leffen  or  totally 
prevent  its  return,  there  certainly  can  be  no  danger  in 
following  fuch  a courfe.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
whole  habit  may  be  fo  altered  by  a proper  regimen, 
as  quite  to  eradicate  this  dileale  •,  and  thofe  only  who 
have  fufficifcnt  refolution  to  perfift  in  luch  q courfe  have 
reafon  to  expedt  a cure. 

The  courfe  which  we  would  recommend  for  prevent# 
ing  the  gout,  is  as  follows : In  the  firft  place,  univer- 
sal temperance.  In  the  next  place  fujficient  exercife  *. 
By  this  we  do  not  mean  iauntering  about  in  an  in- 
dolent manner,  but  labour,  fweat,  and  toil.  Thefe 
only  can  render  the  humours  whoiefome,  and  keep 
them  fo.  Going  early  to  bed,  and  rifing  be-times, 
are  alfoof  great  importance.  It  is  likewil'e  proper  to 
avoid  night  ftudics,  and  intenfe  thinking.  The  fup- 
per  Ihould  be  light  and  taken  early.  All  fdrong  liquors, 
efpecially  generous  wines  and  lour  punch,  are  to  be 
avoided. 

* Some  make  a fecret  of  curing  the  gout  by  mufeulur  exfreife. 
This  fecret,  however,  is  as  old  as  Cellos,  who  flrongly  recommends 
that  mode  of  cure ; and  whoever  will  fubniit  to  it  in  the  fplleff 
extent,  may  expedf  to  r.eap  folid  and  permanent  advantages. 
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We  would  likewife  recommend  fome  doles  of 
magnefia  alba  and  rhubarb  to  be  taken  every  fpring 
and  autumn  ; and  afterwards  a courfe  of  ftomachic 
bitters,  as  tanfey  or  water-trefoil  tea,  an  infufion 
of  gentian  and  camomile  flowers,  or  a decodtion 
Of  burdock-root,  &c.  Any  of  thefe,  or  an  infu- 
fion of  any  wholefome  bitter  that  is  more  agree- 
able to  the  patient,  nay  be  drank  for  two  or 
three  weeks  in  March  and  Odtober  twice  a-day. 
An  iflue  or  perpetual  blifter  has  a great  tendency 
to  prevent  the  gout.  If  thefe  were  more  gene- 
rally uftd  in  the  decline  , of  life,  they  would  not 
only  often  prevent  the  gout,  but  alfo  other  chronic 
maladies.  Such  as  can  afford  to  go  to  Eath,  will 
find  great  benefit  from  bathing  and  drinking  the  wa- 
ter. It  both  promotes  digeftion,  and  invigorates  the 
habit. 

Though  there  is  little  room  for  medicine  during 
a regular  fit  of  the  gout,  yet  when  it  leaves  the  ex- 
tremities, and  falls  on  fome  of  the  internal  parts,  pro- 
per applications  to  recal  and  fix  it  become  abfolutely 
neceffary.  When  the  gout  affedts  the  head,  the 
pain  of  the  joints  ceafes,  and  the  fwelling  difap- 
pears,  while  either  fevere  head-ach,  drowfinels, 
trembling,  giddinefs,  convulfions,  or  delirium  come 
on.  When  it  feizes  the  lungs,  great  opprefiion,  with 
cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  enfue.  If  it 
attacks  the  fiomach,  extreme  ficknefs,  vomiting, 
anxiety,  pain  in  the  epigraftic  region,  and  total  lois 
of  ftrength,  will  fucceed. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  head  or  lungs,  every 
method  muff  be  taken  to  fix  it  in  the  feet.  They 
muff  be  frequently  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  acrid 
cataplafms  applied  to  the  foies.  Bliftering-piaivers 
ought  likewife  to  be  applied  to  the  ancles  or  calves 
of  the  legs.  Bleeding  in  the  feet  or  ancles  is  aho 
neceffary,  and  warm  flomachic  purges.  1 he  pa- 
tient 
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tie  fit  ought  to  keep  in  bed  for  the  moft  part,  if 
there  be  any  figns  of  inflammation,  and  fhould  be 
very  careful  not  to  catch  cold. 

If  it  attack  the  ftomach  with  a fenfe  of  cold,  the 
moft  warm  cordials  are  neceflary ; as  ftrong  wine 
boiled  up  with  cinnamon  or  other  fpices  *,  cinnamon- 
water  ; peppermint-water  ; and  even  brandy  or 
rum  *.  The  patient  fhould  keep  his  bed,  and  endea- 
vour to  promote  a fweat  by  drinking  warm  liquors  5 
and  if  he  fhould  be  troubled  with  a naufea,  or  incli- 
nation to  vomit,  he  may  drink  camomile-tea, -or  any 
thing  that  will  make  him  vomit  freely. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  kidneys,  and  imi- 
tates gravel-pains,  the  patient  ought  td  drink  freely 
of  a decortion  of  marfh- mallows,  and  to  have  the 
parts  fomented  with  warm  water.  An  emollient 
clyfter  ought  likewife  to  be  given,  and  afterwards  an 
opiate.  If  the  pain  be  very  violent,  twenty  or  thirty- 
drops  of  laudanum  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the 
decortion. 

Per  Ions  who  have  had  the  gout  fhould  be  Very 
attentive  to  any  complaints  that  may  happen  to 
them  about  the  time  when  they  have  reafon  to  ex- 
pert a return  of  the  fit.  The  gout  imitates  many 
other  diforders,  and  by  being  miftaken  for  them, 
and  treated  improperly,  is  often  diverted  from  its 
regular  courle,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  patient’s 
life. 

Thofe  who  never  had  the  gout,  but  who,  from 
their  conftitution  or  manner  of  living,  have  reafon 
to  expert  ft,  ought  likewife  to  be  very  circum- 
fpert  with  regard  to  its  firft  approach.  If  the  dif- 
Cafe,  by  wrong  condurt  or  improper  medicines,  be 
diverted  from  its  proper  courier,  the  miferable  pa- 

* -‘Ether  is  found  to  be  an  efficacious  remedy  in  this 
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tient  has  a chaace  to  be  ever  after  tormented  vitk 
head-achs,  coughs,  pains  of  the  llomach  and  in- 
teftines;  and  to  fail  at  kft  a viflim  to  its  attack  upon 
feme  of  the  more  noble  parts. 

OF  THE  RHEUMATISM. 

This  difeafe  has  often  a refemblance  to  the  gout. 
It  generally  attacks  the  joints  with  exauifire  pain, 
and  is  fometimes  attended  widi  inflammation  and 
fwelling.  It  is  molt  common  in  the  ipring,  and 
towards  the  end  of  autumn.  It  is  ufually  diftinguifk- 
ed  into  acute  and  chronic  ; or  the  rheumaril'm  with  and 
without  a fever. 

CAUSES.- The  caufes  of  a rheumatifm  are 

frequently  the  fame  as  thofe  of  an  inflammatory  fe- 
ver, viz.  an  obftruded  perfpiration,  the  immode- 
rate ufe  of  ftrong  liquors,  and  the  like.  Sudden 
changes  of  the  weather,  and  all  quick  tranfitions 
from  heat  to  cold,  are  very  apt  to  occafion  the  rheu- 
matifm.  The  moll  extraordinary  cafe  of  a rheu- 
matifm that  I ever  faw,  where  almoft  every  joint  of 
the  body  was  diflorted,  was  a man  who  ufed  to  work 
one  part  of  the  clay  by  the  fire,  and  the  other  part  of 
it  in  the  water.  Very  obftinate  rheumatjfms  have 
likewife  been  brought  on  by  peifops  pot  accullomed 
to  it,  allowing  their  feet  to  continue  long  wet.  The 
fameeffe&s  are  often  produced  by  wet  clothes,  damp 
beds,  fitting  or  Ivipg  on  the  damp  ground,  travel* 
ling  in  the  night,  &c, 

The  rheumatifm  may  likewife  be  cccnfioned  by  ex- 
ceflive  evacuations  or  the  ftoppage  of  cultomary  dil- 
charges,  It  js  often  the  effect  of  chronic  di', 
eafes,  which  vitiate  the  humours;  as  the  feurvy,  the 
lues  venere#,  obftin-ate  autumnal  agues.  See. 

The  rheumatifm  prevails  in  cold,  damp,  marfliy 
countries.  It  is  molt  commqn  among  the  poorer 

fprt 
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fort  of  peafants,  who  are  ill  clothed,  live  in  low 
damp  hoofes,  and  eat  coarfe  unwholesome  food, 
which  contains  but  little  nourilhment,  and  is  not  eafiljr 

^SYMPTOMS. The  acute  rheumatifm  com- 

monly begins  with  wearinefs,  Ihivering,  a quiet 
™lfc  reftleffnefs,  third,  and  other  fympcom ■f 

fever.  Afterwards  the  patient  complains  of  flyng 

pains,  which  are  increafed  by  the  lealt  mc,‘l0\™de 
at  length  fix  in  the  'joints,  which  ,5^,° f 
with  fwelling  and  inflammation.  If  blood  be  let  in 
this  difeafe,  it  has  generally  the  fame  appearance  as 

in  the  plcurily.  f , 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatifm  the  treatment  of  the 

patient  is  nearly  the  fame  as  in  an  acute  or  inflam- 
matory fever.  If  he  be  young  and  ftrong,  b ceding 
is  neceflary,  which  m2y  be  repeated  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  cafe.  The  body  ought  like- 
wife  to  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clyllers,  or  cool 
opening  liquors;  as  decoaions  of  tamarinds,  cream 
of  tartar,  whey,  fenna-tea,  and  the  like.  The  diet 
fhould  be  light,  and  in  fmall  quantity,  confuting 
chiefly  of  roalled  apples,  groat-gruel,  or  weak 
Chicken  broth.  After  the  feverilh  fymptoms  have 
abated,  if  the  pain  (fill  continues,  the  patient  mult 
keep  his  bed,  and  take  fuch  things  as  promote  per* 
fpiration  ; as  wine-whey,  with  fpirilus  Mindereri,  &c. 
He  may  likewife  take,  for  a lew  nights,  at  bed- 
time, in  a cup  of  wine-whey,  a drachm  of  the  cream 
of  tartar,  and  half  a drachm  of  gum  guaiacum  in 

powder.  , 

Warm  bathing,  after  proper  evacuations,  has  often 
an  exceeding  good  effect.  The  patient  may  either 
be  put  into  a bath  of  warm  water,  or  have  cloths 
wrung  ouc  of  it  applied  to  the  parts  affected.  Great 
care  mull  be  taken  that  he  do  not  catch  cold  after 
bathing. 

C c 3 T he 
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The  chronic  rheumatifm  is  feldom  attended  with 
any  confiderablc  degree  of  fever,  and  is  generally 
confined  to  fome  particular  part  of  the  body,  as  the 
fhoulders,  the  back,  or  the  loins.  There  is  feldom 
any  inflammation  or  fwelling  in  this  cafe.  Perfons 
in  the  decline  of  life  are  molt  fubjedt  to  the  chronic 
rheumatifm.  In  fuch  patients  it  often  proyes  ex- 
tremely obftinate  and  fometimes  incurable. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatifm  the  regimen  fhould  be 
nearly  the  fame  as  in  the  acute.  Cool  and  diluting 
diet,  confilting  chiefly  of  vegetable  fubftances,  as 
ftewed  prunes,  coddled  apples,  currants  or  goofe- 
berries  boiled  in  milk,  is  molt  proper.  Arbuthnot 
fays,  “ If  there  be  a fpecific  in  aliment  for  the  rheu- 
matifm, it  is  certainly  whey  •”  and  adds,  “ That  he 
knew  a perfon  fubjedt  to  thisdifeafe,  who  could  never 
be  cured  by  any  other  method  but  a diet  of  whey 
and  bread.”  He  likewife  fays,  “ That  cream  of 
tartar  in  water-gruel,  taken  for  feveral  days,  will  eafe 
rheumatic  pains  confiderably.”  This  I have  often 
experienced,  but  found  it  always  more  efficacious 
when  joined  with  gum  guaiacum,  as  already  directed. 
In  this  cafe  the  patient  may  take  the  dofe  formerly 
mentioned  twice  a day,  and  likewife  a tea-fpoonful  of 
the  volatile  tindlure  of  gum  guaiacum,  at  b:d-time, 
in  wine  whey. 

This  courfe  may  be  continued  for  a week,  or 
longer,  if  the  cafe  proves ' obftinate,  and  the  pa- 
tient’s ftrength  will  permit.  It  ought  then  to  be 
omitted  for  a few  days,  and  repeated  again.  At 
the  fame  time  leeches  or  a bhftering-plafter  may 
be  applied  to  the  part  affedled.  What  I have  ge- 
nerally found  anfwer  better  than  either  of  thefe,  in 
obftinate  fixed  rheumatic  pains,  is  the  warm-pla- 
Jier  *.  I have  likewife  known  a plafter  of  Bur* 

* See  Appendix,  If' arm  Platter . 
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gundy  pitch  worn  for  fome  time  on  the  pure 
affeded  give  great  relief  in  rheumatic  pains.  My 
ingenious  friend,  Dr.  Alexander  of  Edinburgh, 
fays,  he  has  frequently  cured  very  obftinate  rheu- 
matic pains  by  rubbing  the  parts  affeded  with  tinc- 
ture of  cantharides.  When  the  common  tindure 
did  not  iucceed,  he  uftd  it  of  a double  or  treble 
ftrength.  Cupping  upon  the  part  affeded  is  like- 
wife  often  very  beneficial,  and  fo  is  the  application  of 
leeches. 

Though  this  difeafe  may  not  feem  to  yield  to 
medicines  for  fome  time,  yet  they  ought  (till  to  be 
per  fitted  in.  Perfons  who  are  fubjed  to  frequent 
returns  of  the  rheumatifm,  will  often  find  their  ac- 
count in  ufing  medicines,  whether  they  be  imme- 
diately affeded  with  the  difeale  or  not.  The  chro- 
nic rheumatifm  is  fimilar  to  the  gout  in  this  relped, 
that  the  molt  proper  time  for  ufing  medicines  to  ex- 
tirpate it,  is  when  the  patient  is  molt  fiee  from  the 
dilorder. 

To  thofe  who  can  afford  the  expence,  I would 
recommend  the  warm  baths  of  Buxton  or  Matlock 
in  Derbyfhire.  Thefe  have  often,  to  my  know- 
ledge, cured  very  obftinate  rheumatifms,  and  are 
always  fate  either  in  or  out  of  the  fit.  When  the 
rheumatifm  is  complicated  with  fcorbutic  com- 
plaints, which  is  not  feldom  the  cafe,  the  Harrow- 
gate  waters,  and  thofe  of  Moffat,  are  proper. 
They  fhould  both  be  drank  and  pfed  as  a warm 
bath. 

There  are  feveral  of  our  own  domeftic  planrs 
which  may  be  uled  with  advantage  in  the  rheu- 
matifm. One  of  the  beft:  is  the  white  mujlard.  A 
t able  fpoonful  of  the  feed  of  this  plant  may  be 
taken  twice  or  thrice  a day,  in  a glals  of  water  or 
fmall  wine.  The  water-trefoil  is  likewile  of  great 
ufe  in  this  complaint.  It  may  be  infilled  in  wine 
or  ale,  or  drank  in  form  of  tea.  The  ground-ivy, 
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camomile,  and  feveral  other  bitters,  are  alio  benefi- 
cial, and  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner.  No 
benefit:  however  is  to  be  expefted  from  thefe,  un- 
lefs  they  be  taken  for  a confiderable  time.  Excel- 
lent medicines  are  often  defpifed  in  this  difeafe,  be- 
caufe  they  do  not  perform  an  immediate  cure;  where- 
as nothing  would  be  more  certain  than  their  effect 
were  they  duly  perfifted  in.  Want  of  perfeverance  in 
the  ufe  of  medicines  is  one  reafon  why  chronic  difeafes 
are  fo  feldom  cured. 

Cold  bathing,  efpecially  in  fait  water,  often  cures 
the  rheumatifm.  We  would  alfo  recommend  exercife 
and  wearing  flannel  next  the  fkin.  Ifliies  are  likewife 
very  proper,  efpecially  in  chronic  cafes.  If  the 
pain  affe&s  the  Ihoulders,  an  iffue  may  be  made  in 
the  arm  ; but  if  it  affects  the  loins,  it  fhould  be  put 
into  the  leg  or  thigh. 

Perfons  afflicted  with  the  fcurvy  are  very  fubjefl 
to  rheumatic  complaints.  The  beft  medicines  in 
this  cafe  are  bitters  and  mild  purgatives.  Thefe  may 
either  be  taken  feparately  or  together,  as  the  patient 
inclines.  An  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  rhubarb  in  powder,  may  be  infufed  in  a 
bottle  of  wine;  and  one,  two,  or  three  wine  glafles 
of  it  taken  daily,  as  Hull  he  found  neceffary  for 
keeping  the  body  gently  open.  In  cafes  where  the 
bark  itleif  proves  fufficiently  purgative,  the  rhubarb 
may  be  omitted. 

Such  as  are  fubjeft  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  rheu- 
matifm ought  to  make  choice  of  a dry,  warm  fltuation, 
to  avoid  the  night-air,  wet-clothes,  and  wet  feet,  as 
much  as  poflible.  Their  clothing  fhould  be  warm, 
and  they  fhould  wear  flannel  next  their  fkin,  and  make 
frequent  ufe  of  the  flefh  brufb. 
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CHAP.  XXXIX. 

OF  THE  SCURVY. 

TH  I s difeafe  prevails  chiefly  in  cold  northern 
countries,  efpecially  in  low  damp  fituations, 
near  large  marlhes,  or  great  quantities  of  fbgnating 
water.  Sedentary  people,  of  a dull  melancholy  dif- 
pofnion  are  moft  fubjea  to  it.  It  proves  often  fatal  to 
lailors  on  long  voyages,  particularly  in  fhips  that  are 
not  properly  ventilated,  .have  many  people  on  board, 
or  where  cleanlinefs  is  negletfed. 

It  is  not  neceffary  to  mention  the  different  lpecies 
into  which  this  difeafe  has  been  divided,  as  they 
differ  from  one  another  chiefly  in  degree.  What  is 
called  the  land  /curvy,  however,  is  leldom  attended 
with  thofe  highly  putrid  fymptoms  which  appear  in 
patients  who  have  been  long  at  fea,  and  which,  we 
prefume,  are  rather  owing  to  confined  air,  want  of 
exercife,  and  the  unwholelome  food  eaten  by  failors  on 
long  voyages,  than  to  any  fpecific  difference  in  the 
difeafe. 

CAUSES. The  fcurvy  is  occafioned  by  cold 

moiftairj  by  the  long  ufe  of  falted  or  fmoke-dried 
provifions,  or  any  kind  of  food  that  is  hard  of  dir 
geftion,  and  affords  little  nourifhment.  It  may 
alio  proceed  from  the  fuppreifion  of  cuftomary  eva- 
cuations ; as  the  menfes,  the  hemorrhoidal  flux,  &c. 
It  is  fometimes  owing  to  a hereditary  taint,  in 
which  cafe  a very  final  1 caufe  will  excite  the  latent 
diforder.  Grief,  fear,  and  other  depreffing  pafTions, 
have  a great  tendency  both  to  excite  and  aggravate 
this  difeafe.  The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  re- 
gard to  neglttt  of  cleanlinefs  bad  clothing  j the 
want  of  proper  exercife-,  confined  air;  unwhole- 

fome 
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fame  food  ; or  any  difeafe  which  greatly  weakens  the 
body,  or  vitiates  the  humours. 

SYMPTOMS.- This  difeafe  may  be  known 

by  unufual  wearinefs,  heavincfs,  and  difficulty  of 
breathing,  especially  after  motion  rottennels  of 
the  gums,  which  are  apt  to  bleed  on  the  flighted 
touch;  a (linking  breath  ; frequent  bleeding  at  the 
nofe ; crackling  of  the  joints ; difficulty  of  walk- 
ing ; fometimes  a fwelling  and  fomctirr.es  a falling 
away  of  the  legs,  on  which  there  are  livid,  yellow, 
or  violet  coloured  fpots ; the  face  is  generally  of  a 
pale  or  leaden  colour.  As  the  difeafe  advances, 
other  fymptoms  come  on ; as  rottennefs  of  the 
teeth,  haemorrhages,  or  difcharges  of  blood  from 
different  parrs  of  the  body,  foul  cbftinate  ulcers, 
pains  in  various  parts,  efpecially  about  the  bread, 
dry  fcaly  eruptions  all  over  the  body,  &c„  At  lad  a 
wafting  or  heftic  fever  comes  on,  and  the  miier- 
able  patient  is  often  carried  off  by  a dyfentery,  a 
diarrhoea,  a dropfy,  the  pally,  fainting  fits,  or  a 
mortification  of  l'ome  of  the  bowels. 

CURE. We  know  no  way  of  curing  this  dif- 

eafe but  by  purfuing  a plan  diredtly  oppofite  to  that 
which  brings  it  on.  It  proceeds  from  a vitiated 
date  of  the  humours,  occafioned  by  errors  in 
diet,  air,  or  exercife  ; and  this  cannot  be  removed 
but  by  a p/oper  attention  to  thefe  important  arti- 
cles. 

If  the  patient  has  been  obliged  to  breathe  a cold, 
damp,  or  confined  air,  he  fhould  be  removed,  as 
loon  as  poffible,  to  a dry,  open,  and  moderately 
warm  one.  If  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
difeafe  proceeds  from  a fedentary  life  or  depreffing 
paffions,  as  grief,  fear,  & c.  the  patient  mud  take 
daily  as  much  exercife  in  the  open  air  as  lie  can 
bear,  and  his  mind  (liould  be  diverted  by  cheerful 
company  and  other  amufcments.  Nothing  has  a 
n greater 
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greater  tendency  either  to  prevent  or  remove  this 
difeafe,  than  conftant  cheerfulnefs  and  good  humour. 
But  this,  alas ! is  feldom  the  lot  of  perfons  affiifted 
with  the  fcurvy  •,  they  are  generally  Turly,  peevilh, 
and  moroie. 

When  the  fcurvy  has  been  brought  on  by  a long 
pie  of  faked  provifions,  the  proper  medicine  is  4 
diet  confifting  chiefly  of  frefh  vegetables ; as  oranges, 
apples,  lemons,  limes,  tamarinds,  water-crelfes, 
fcurvy -grafs,  brook-lime,  &c.  The  ufe  of  thefe, 
with  milk,  pot-herbs,  new  bread,  and  frefh  beer 
or  cyder,  will  feldom  fail  to  remove  a fcurvy  of  this 
Jdnd,  if  taken  before  it  be  too  far  advanced;  but 
to  have  this  effect,  they  aiuft  be  perfifled  in  for 
a confiderable  time.  When  frefh  vegetables  cannot 
be  obtained,  pickled  or  preferved  ones  may  be  ufed  ; 
and  where  thefe  are  wanting,  recourfe  mufl  be  had 
to  the  chymical  acids.  All  the  patient’s  food  and 
drink  fhould  in  this  cafe  be  fharpened  with  cream 
of  tartar,  elixir  of  vitriol,  vinegar,  or  the  fpirit  of 
fea-fdt. 

Thefe  things  however  will  more  certainly  pre- 
vent than  cure  the  fcurvy  ; for  which  reafon  fea- 
faring  people,  efpecially  on'  long  voyages,  ought  to 
lay  in  plenty  of  them.  Cabbages,  onions,  goofe- 
berries,  and  many  other  vegetables,  may  be  kept 
a long  time  by  pickling , preferving , &c.  and  when 
thefe  fail,  the  chymical  acids,  recommended  above, 
which  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time,  may  be 
ufed.  We  have  reafon  to  believe,  if  (hips  were 
well  ventilated,  had  got  flore  of  fruits,  greens, 
cyder,  &c.  laid  in,  and  if  proper  regard  were  paid 
to  cleanlinets  and  warmth,  that  Tailors  would  be 
the  moft  healthy  people  in  the  world,  and  would 
leldom  fuffer  either  from  the  fcurvy  or  putrid  fevers, 
which  are  lo  fatal  to  that  ufeful  fet  of  men;  but  it 
is  too  much  the  temper  of  fuch  people  to  defpife 
all  precaution  ; they  will  not  think  of  any  calamity 

till 
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till  it  overtakes  them,  when  it  is  too  late  to  ward  off 
the  blow. 

It  muff  indeed  be  owned,  that  many  of  them 
. have  it  not  in  their  power  to  make  the  provifion  we 
are  fpeaking  of ; but  in  this  cafe  it  is  the  dory  of  theif 
employers  to  make  it  for  them;  and  no  rrun  ought 
to  engage  in  a long  voyage  without  having  thefc 
articles  lecured* 

I have  often  feeri  very  extraordinary  effeds  in 
the  land-fcurvy  from  a milk  diet.  This  prepara* 
tion  of  Natme  is  a mixture  of  animal'  and  vege- 
table properiies,  which  of  all  others  is  the  moft  fit 
for  reftoring  a decayed  conrtitution,  and  removing 
that  particular  acrimony  of  the  humours,  which 
fee  ills  to  conftitute  the  very  effence  of  the  feurvy, 
and  many  other  difeafes*  But  people  defpife  this 
' wholelbme  and  nourilking  food,  becaufe  it  is  cheap, 
find  devour  with  greedinefs,  fteth  and  fermented 
liquors,  while  milk  is  only  deemed  fit  for  their 
hogs; 

The  moft  proper  drink  in  the  feurvy  is  whey  or 
butter-milk*  When  thefe  cannot  be  had,  found 
tyder,  perry,  or  fpruce-beer,  may  be  ufed.  Wort 
has  likevvife  been  found  to  be  a proper  drink  in  the 
feurvy,  and  may  be  ufed  at  fea,  as  malt  will  keep 
during  the  longed:  voyage.  A decodion  of  the 
tops  of  the  fpruce  fir  is  hkewife  proper.  It  may  be 
drank  in  the  quantity  of  an  Englifti  pint  twice 
a--day»  Tar  water  may  be  ufed  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe,  or  decodiDns  of  any  of  the  mild  mucilagi- 
nous vegetables  ; as  firfaparilla,  marfh-mallow  ioors, 
&c*  Jnfufions  of  the  bitter  plants,  as  ground-ivy, 
the  lefter  centaury,  marfh-trefoil,  &c.  are  likewife 
beneficial.  I have  feen  the  pealants  in  fome  parts  of 
Britain  exprefs  the  juice  ot  the  1 aft-mentioned  planr, 
And  drink  it  with  good  efted  in  thole  foul  fcorbutic 
eruptions  with  which  they  are  often  troubled  in  the 
fprirtg  leafon. 


Harrow- 
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Harrowoate-water  is  certainly  an  excellent 

, °.  , f_nrvv  I have  often  feen  patients 

T X?  Z\  Cbre"  reduced  to  the  mod  deplorable  com  • 

who  had  areatlv  relieved  by  drinking 

dition  by  this  diteaie,  greatly  reiie  J & 

the  tulphur.water,  and  bathing  in  it.  1 he  chaly- 
beate-water may  alfo  be  ufed  with  advantage  efpeci- 
ally  with  a view  to  brace  the  ftomach  after  dunking 
the7  fulphur-water,  which,  though  it  fliarpens  the 
appetite^,  never  fails  to  weaken  the  powers  0 1 

'''^llioht  degree  of  fcuivy  may  be  carried  off  by 
freauenfly  fucking  a little  of  the  juice  of  a bittei 
orange  or  a lemon.  When  the  difeale  affefts  the 
sums  only,  this  pra&ice,  if  continued  for  tome 
time,  will'  generally  carry  it  off.  We  would  how- 
ever recommend  the  bitter  orange  as  greatly  pre* 
ferable  to  lemon  ; it  feems  to  be  as  good  a medicine, 
and  is  not  near  fo  hurtful  to  the  ftomach,  Pei  haps 
our  own  forrel  may  be  little  inferior  to'  either  of 

the.AU  kinds  of  falad  are  good  in  the  fcurvy,  and 
ou^ht  to  be  eaten  very  plentifully,  as  fpinage,  let- 
tuce, parfley,  celery,  endive,  radiih,  dandelion, 

It  is  amazing  to  fee  how  loon  frefh  vegetables  m the 
foring  cure  the  brute  animals  of  any  Icab  or  touj- 
nefs  which  is  upon  their  fkirss.  It  is  reafonable  to 
fuppofe  that  their  effeds  would  be  as  great  upon  the 
human  fpecies,  were  they  ufed  in  proper  quantity  for 

a fufficient  length  of  time.  . r , . 

I have  fometimes  feen  good  effcdfs  in  fcorbuue 
complaints  of  very  long  (landing,  from  the  ufe  ct 
a deco£tion  of  the  roots  of  water-dock.  Ic  is  uiually 
made  by  boiling  a pound  of  the  frefh  root  in  fix 
Englifh  pints  of  water,  till  about  ope-third  of  it  be 
confumed.  The  dole  is  from  half  a pint  to  a whole 
pint  of  the  decodion  every  day,  But  in  all  the 
leales  where  1 have  feen  it  prove  beneficial,  it  was 
made  much  flropger,  jnd  dranlc  in  larger  qdflnth 
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ties.  The  fafeft  way,  however,  is  for  the  patient  to 
begin  with  fmall  dofes,  and  increafe  them  both  in 
ftrength  and  quantity  as  he  finds  his  ftomach  will 
bear  it.  It  mult  be  ufed  for  a confiderable  time.  I 
have  known  fome  take  it  for  many  months,  and  have 
been  told  of  others  who  had  ufed  it  for  feveral  years, 
before  they  were  fenfible  of  any  benefit,  but  who 
neverthelefs  were  cured  by  it  at  length. 

The  leprofy,  which  was  fo  common  in  this  coun- 
try long  ago,  feems  to  have  been  near  a-kin  to  the 
fcurvy.  Perhaps  its  appearing  fo  feldom  now, 

may  be  owing  to  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  eating 

more  vegetable  food  than  formerly,  living  more 

upon  tea  and  other  diluting  diet,  ufing  lefs  faked 
meat,  being  more  cleanly,  better  lodged  and 

clothed,  &c. — For  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  we  would 
recommend  the  fame  courfe  of  diet  and  medicine  as 
in  the  fcurvy. 

OF  THE  SCROPHULA,  OR  KING’S  EVIL. 

This  difeafe  chiefly  affefts  the  glands,  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  neck.  Children  and  young  perfons  of 
a fedentary  life  are  very  fubjedt  to  it.  It  is  one  of 
thofe  difeafes  which  may  be  removed  by  proper  regi- 
men, but  feldom  yields  to  medicine.  The  inhabitants 
of  cold,  damp,  marfhy  countries  are  moft  liable  to 
the  fcrophula. 

CAUSES. This  difeafe  may  proceed  from 

a hereditary  taint,  from  a fcrophulous  nurfe,  &c. 
Children  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  of 
fickly  parents,  whole  conftitutions  have  been  greatly 
injured  by  the  pox,  or  other  chronic  difeaies,  are 
apt  to  be  affedted  by  the  fcrophula.  It  may  like- 
wife  proceed  from  iuch  difeafes  as  weaken  the  ha- 
bit or  vitiate  the  humours,  as  the  fmall- pox, 
meafles,  &c.  External  injuries,  as  blows,  bruifes, 
and  the  like,  fometimes  produce  fcrophulous  ul- 
cers j 
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cers ; but  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  when  this 
happens,  that  there  has  been  a predifpofition  in 
the  habit  to  this  difeafe.  In  fhort,  whatever  tends 
to  vitiate  the  humours  or  relax  the  folids,  paves 
the  way  to  the  fcrophula  ; as  the  want  of  proper 
exercife,  too  much  heat  or  cold,  confined  air,  un- 
wholefome  food,  bad  water,  the  long  ufe  of  poor, 
weak,  watery  aliments,  the  neglect  of  cleanhnefs, 
&c.  Nothing  tends  more  to  induce  this  difeafe  in 
children  than  allowing  them  to  continue  long 
wet  *. 

SYMPTOMS. At  firft  fmall  knots  appear 

under  the  chin  or  behind  the  ears,  which  gradually 
increafe  in  number  and  fize,  till  they  form  one  large 
hard  tumour.  This  often  continues  for  a long 
time  without  breaking,  and  when  it  does  break, 
it  only  difcharges  a thin  fames,  or  watery  humour. 
Other  parts  of  the  body  are  likewife  liable  to  its 
attack,  as  the  arm-pits,  groins,  feet,  hands,  eyes, 
breads,  &c.  Nor  are  the  internal  parts  exempt  from 
ir.  It  often  affefts  the  lungs,  liver,  or  fpleen  ; and  I 
have  frequently  feen  the  glands  of  the  myfentery 
greatly  enlarged  by  it. 

Thofe  obltinate  ulcers  which  break  out  upon  the 
feet  and  hands  v/ith  Iwelling,  and  little  or  no  rednefs, 
are  of  the  fcrophulous  kinch  They  feldom  dil- 
char^e  good  matter,  and  are  exceedingly  difficult  to 
cure.  The  white  fwellings  of  the  joints  feem  like- 
w fe  to  be  of  this  kind.  They  are  with  difficulty 
brought  to  a fuppuratiou,  and  when  opened  they 
only  difcharge  a thin  ichor.  There  is  not  a more 
general  fymptom  of  the  fcrophula  than  a fwelliim  of 
the  upper  lip  and  nofe.  0 J 

* The  fcrophula,  as  well  as  the  rickets,  is  found  to  prevail  In 
large  tnanufafturing  towns,  where  people  live  grofs  and  lead 
ledentary  lives. 
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REGIMEN. As  this  difeafe  proceeds,  in  a 

great  meafure,  from  relaxation,  the  diet  ought  to  he 
generous  and  nourishing,  but  at  the  fame  time  light 
and  of  eafy  digeftion  ; as  well  fermented  bread  made 
of  found  grain,  the  fiefh  and  broth  of  young  animal', 
with  now  and  then  a glats  of  generous  wine,  or  good 
ale.  The  air  ought  to  be  open,  dry,  and  not  too  cold, 
and  -the  patient  fhould  take  as  much  exercile  as  he  can 
bear.  This  is  of  the  utmoft  importance.  Children 
who  have  fufficient  exercile  are  feldom  troubled  with 
the  fcrophula. 

MEDICINE. The  vulgar  are  remarkably 

credulous  with  regard  to  the  cure  of  the  fcrophula j 
many  of  them  believing  in  the  virtue  of  the  royal 
touch,  that  of  the  feventh  fon,  &c.  The  truth  is, 
we  know  but  little  either  of  the  nature  or  cure  of 
this  difeafe,  and  where  reafon  or  medicines  fail, 
luperftition  always  comes  in  their  place.  Hence 
it  is,  that  in  dileaies  which  are  the  molt  difficult  to 
underftand,  we  generally  hear  of  the  greateft  num- 
ber of  miraculous  cures  being  performed.  Here, 
however,  the  deception  is  eahly  accounted  for.  The 
fcrophula,  at  a certain  period  of  life,  often  cures  of 
itfelf;  and,  if  the  patient  happens  to  be  touched 
about  this  time,  the  cure  is  imputed  to  the  touch, 
and  not  to  Nature,  who  is  really  the  phyfician.  In 
the  fame  way  the  infignificant  noftrums  of  quacks  and 
old  women  often  gain  applaufe  when  they  def<;rve 
none. 

There  is  nothing  more  pernicious  than  the  cuftom 
of  plying  children  in  the  fcrophula  with  ftrong  pur- 
gative medicines.  People  imagine  it  proceeds  from 
humours  which  mull  be  purged  off,  without  con, 
fidering  that  thefe  purgatives  increafe  the  debility 
and  aggravate  the  diieafe.  It  has  indeed  been 
found,  that  keeping  the  body  gently  open  for  fome 
fime,  efpecially  with  fea-waccr,  has  a good  effedl  ; 

a but 
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but  this  fhould  only  be  given  in  grofs  habits,  and  in 
fuch  quantity  as  to  procure  one,  or  at  moft  two  {tools 
every  day. 

Bathing  in  the  falt-water  has  likewife  a very  good 
eftcdt,  elpecially  in  the  warm  feaion.  I have  often 
known  a courfe  of  bathing  in  falt-water,  and  drinking 
it  in  luch  quantities  as  to  keep  the  body  gently  open, 
cure  a fcrophula,  after  many  other  medicines  had 
been  tried  in  vain.  When  falt-water  cannot  be 
obtained,  the  patient  may  be  bathed  in  frelh  water, 
and  his  body  kept  open  by  fmall  quantities  of  fait  and 
water,  or  fome  other  mild  purgative. 

Next  to  cold  bathing,  and  drinking  the  falt-water* 
we  would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark.  The 
cold  bath  may  be  ui'ed  in  fummer,  and  the  bark  in 
winter.  To  an  adult  half  a drachm  of  the  bark  in 
powder  may  be  given  in  a glafs  of  red  wine  lour  or 
live  times  a-day.  Children,  and  fuch  as  cannot  take 
it  in  fubftance,  may  ufe  the  deco&ion  made  in  the 
following  manner. 

Boil  an  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark  and  a drachm  of 
Winter’s  bark,  both  grofsly  powdered,  in  an  Eng- 
lifh  quart  of  water  to  a pint : towards  the  end  half 
an  ounce  of  diced  liquorice-root,  and  a handful  of 
raifins  may  be  added,  which  will  both  render  the 
decoction  lefs  dilagreeable,  and  make  it  take  up 
more  Of  the  bark.  The  liquor  muft  be  {trained, 
and  two,  three,  or  four  table-fpoonfuls,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  patient,  given  three  times 
a-day. 

I he  Moffat  and  Harrowgate  waters,  efpecially 
the  latter,  are  likewife  very  proper  medicines  in  the 
fcrophula.  1 hey  ought  not  however  to  be  drank  in 
large  quantities,  but  fhould  be  taken  fo  as  to  keep  the 
body  gently  open,  and  muft  be  ufed  for  a considerable 
time, 
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The  hemlock  may  fometimes  be  ufed  with  ad- 
vantage in  the  fcrophula.  Some  lay  it  down  as  a 
general  rule,  that  the  fea-water  is  moft  proper  before 
there  are  any  fuppuration  or  fymptoms  of  tabes  ; the 
Peruvian  bark,  when  there  are  running  fores,  and 
a degree  of  hedtic  fever;  and  the  hemlock  in  old 
inveterate  cafes,  approaching  to  the  fcirrhous  or  can- 
cerous Hate.  Either  the  extraft  or  the  frelh  juice  of 
this  plant  may  be  ufed.  The  dofe  may  be  fmall  at 
firft,  and  increafed  gradually  as  far  as  the  ftomach  is 
able  to  bear  it. 

External  applications  are  of  little  ufe.  Before  the 
tumour  breaks,  nothing  ought  to  be  applied  to  ir, 
unlefs  a piece  of  flannel,  or  fomething  to  keep  it 
warm.  After  it  breaks,  the  fore  may  be  dreffed  with 
fome  digeftive  ointment.  What  I have  always  found 
to  anfwer  beft,  was  the  yellow  bafilicon  mixed  with 
about  a fixth  or  eighth  part  of  its  weight  of  red 
precipitate  of  mercury.  The  fore  may  be  dreffed 
with  this  twice  a-day  ; and  if  it  be  very  fungous,  and 
does  not  digeft  well,  a larger  proportion  of  the  preci- 
pitate may  be  added. 

Medicines  which  mitigate  this  difeafe,  though 
they  do  not  cure  it,  are  not  to  be  defpileri.  Jf  the 
patient  can  be  kept  alive  by  any  means  till  he  ar- 
rives at  the  age  of  puberty,  he  has  a great  chance  to 
get  well ; but  if  he  does  not  recover  at  this  time,  in 
all  probability  he  never  will. 

There  is  no  malady  which  parents  are  are  fo  apt  to 
communicate  to  their  offspring  as  the  fcrophula,  for 
which  reafon  people  ought  to  beware  of  marrying  into 
families  affedted  with  this  difeafe. 

For  the  means  of  preventing  the  fcrophula  we  mud; 
refer  the  reader  to  the  obfervations  on  nurfing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  book. 
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Though  this  difeafe  is  commonly  communicated 
by  infedion,  yet  it  feldom  prevails  where  due  regard 
is  paid  to  cleanlinefs,  frefh  air,  and  wholefome  diet. 
It  generally  appears  in  form  of  fmall  watery  puftules, 
firft  about  the  wrifts,  or  between  the  fingers  ; 
afterwards  it  affeds  the  arms,  legs,  thighs,  &c. 
Thefe  puftules  are  attended  with  an  intolerable 
itching,  efpecially  when  the  patient  is  warm  in  bed, 
or  fits  by  the  fire.  Sometimes  indeed  the  Ikin  is 
covered  with  large  blotches  or  fcabs,  and  at  other 
times  with  a white  fcurf,  or  fcaly  eruption.  This 
laft  is  called  the  dry  itch,  and  is  the  moft  difficult 
to  cure. 

The  itch  is  feldom  a dangerous  difeafe,  unlefs 
when  it  is  rendered  fo  by  negled,  or  improper  treat- 
ment. If  it  be  iuffered  to  continue  too  long,  it  may 
vitiate  the  whole  mafs  of  humours  •,  and,  if  it  be 
iuddenly  drove  in,  without  proper  evacuations,  it 
may  occafion  fevers,  inflammations  of  the  vifcera  * 01- 
other  internal  diforders. 


The  beft  medicine  yet  known  for  the  itch  is 
iulphur,  which  ought  to  be  ufed  both  externally 
and  interna  ly.  The  parts  moft  affeded  may  be 
ruobed  with  an  ointment  made  of  the  flower  of 
Iulphur,  two  ounces ; crude  fal  ammoniac  finely 
powdered  two  drachms  ; hog’s  lard,  or  butter,  four 
ounces.  Ir  a fcruple  or  half  a drachm  of  the  ef- 
ence  of  lemon  be  added,  it  will  entirely  take  awav 
the  difagreeable  fmell.  About  the  bulk  of  a nut- 
meg of  this  may  be  rubbed  upon  the  extremities  at 
bed- time  twice  or  thrice  a-week.  It  u feldom  ne 
ceffary  to  rub  the  whole  body  ; but  when  it  is  ir 
ought  not  to  be  done  all  at  once,  but  by  turns’  as 
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it  is  dangerous  to  flop  too  many  pores  at  the  fame 
time. 

Before  the  patient  begins  to  ufe  the  ointment,  he 
ought,  if  he  be  of  a full  habit,  to  bleed  or  take  a 
purge  or  two.  It  will  likewife  be  proper,  during 
•the  ufe  of  it,  to  take  every  night  and  morning  as 
much  of  the  flower  of  brimftone  and  cream  of  tar- 
tar, in  a little  treacle  or  new  milk,  as  will  keep 
the  body  gently  open.  He  ffiould  beware  of  catch- 
ing cold,  Ihould  wear  more  clothes  than  ufual,  and 
take  every  thing  warm.  The  fame  clothes,  the 
linen  excepted,  ought  to  be  worn  all  the  time  of 
ttfing  the  ointment ; and  fuch  clothes  as  have 
been  worn  while  the  patient  was  under  the  dif- 
eafe,  are  not  to  be  ufed'again,  unlefs  they  have  been 
fumigated  with  brimftone,  and  thoroughly  cleanfed, 
otherwife  they  will  communicate  the  infection 
anew  *. 

I never  knew  brimftone,  when  ufed  as  direfled 
above,  fail  to  cure  the  itch  ; and  I have  reafon  to 
believe,  that  if  duly  perfifted  in,  it  never  will  fail  ; 
but  if  it  be  only  ufed  once  or  twice,  and  cleanlinefs 
negledted,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  diforder  re- 
turns. The  quantity  of  ointment  mentioned  above 
will  generally  be  fufficient  for  the  cure  of  one  per- 
fon  ; but,  if  any  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  Ihould  ap- 
pear again,  the  medicine  muft  be  repeated.  It  is 
both  more  fate  and  efficacious  when  perfifted  in  for 
a confiderable  time,  than  when  a large  quantity  is 
applied  at  once.  As  moft  people  diflike  the  imell 

* Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that  though  this  difeafe  may 
feem  trifling,  there  is  no  one  in  the  army  that  is  more  trouble- 
fome  to  cure,  as  the  infection  often  lurks  in  clothes,  &c.  and 
breaks  oiit  a fecond,  or  even  a third  lime.  1 he  fame  inconve- 
niency  occurs  in  private  families,  unlefs  particular  regard  is  paid  to 
the  changing  or  cleaning  of  their  clothes,  which  lait  is  by  no 
means  aneafy  operation. 
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of  fulphur,  they  may  ufe  in  its  place  the  powder  of 
white  helebore  root  made  up  into  an  ointment,  in 
the  fame  manner,  which  will  feldom  fail  to  cure  the 

People  ought  to  be  extremely  cautious  left  they 
take  other  eruptions  for  the  itch  j as  the  ftoppage  of 
thefe  may  be  attended  with  fatal  confequences. 
Many  of  the  eruptive  diforders  to  which  children 
are  liable,  have  a near  refemblance  to  this  difeafe  ; 
and  I have  often  known  infants  killed  by  being  rub- 
bed with  greafy  ointments  that  make  thefe  eruptions 
ftrike  fucfdenly  in,  which  nature  had  thrown  out 
to  preferve  the  patient’s  life,  or  prevent  fome  other 
malady. 

Much  mifchief  is  likewife  done  by  the  ufe  of 
mercury  in  this  difeafe.  Some  perfons  are  fo  fool- 
hardy as  to  wafh  the  parts  affefted  with  a ftrong  fo- 
lution  of  the  corrofive  fublimate.  Others  ufe  the 
mercurial  ointment,  without  taking  the  lead  care 
either  to  avoid  cold,  keep  the  body  open,  or  ob- 
ferve  a proper  regimen.  The  confequences  of  fuch 
conduct  may  be  eafily  guefted.  I have  known 
even  the  mercurial  girdles  produce  bad  effedls,  and 
would  advife  every  perfon,  as  he  values  his  health, 
to  beware  how  he  ufes  them.  Mercury  ought  never 
to  be  ufed  as  a medicine  without  the  greateft  care. 
Ignorant  people  look  upon  thele  girdles  as  a kind  of 
charm,  without  confidering  that  the  mercury  enters 
the  body. 

It  is  not  to  be  told  what  mifchief  is  done  by  ufing 
mercurial  ointment  for  curing  the  itch  and  killing 
veripin  ; yet  it  is  unneceftary  for  either  : the  fqrmer 
may  be  always  more  certainly  cured  by  fulphur,  and 
the  latter  will  never  be  found  where  due  regard  is  paid 
to  cleanlinefs. 

Thofe  who  would  avoid  this  deteftable  difeafe 
ought  to  beware  of  infefled  perfons,  to  ufe 
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wholefome  food,  and  to  ftudy  univerfal  cleanli- 
nei's  *. 


HE  afthma  is  a difeafe  of  the  lungs,  which 
feldom  admits  of  a cure.  Perfons  in  the  de- 


cline of  life  are  moft  liable  to  it.  It  is  diftinguifhed 
into  the  moift  and  dry,  or  humoural  and  nervous. 
The  former  is  attended  with  expeftoradon  or  fpitting  j 
but  in  the  latter  the  patient  feldom  fpits,  unlels  fome- 
times  a little  tough  phlegm  by  the  mere  forte  of 
coughing. 

CAUSES.- The  afthma  is  fometimes  heredi- 

tary. It  may  likewife  proceed  from  a bad  forma- 
tion of  the  bread;;  the  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals 
taken  into  the  lungs  ; violent  exercife,  efpecially 
running  ; the  obftru&don  of  cuftomary  evacuations, 
as  the  menfes,  haemorrhoids,  &cc.  the  fudden  re- 
troceftion  of  the  gout,  or  {hiking  in  of  eruptions, 
as  the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  &c.  violent  paftions  of 
the  mind,  as  fudden  fear  or  furprife.  In  a word, 
the  difeafe  may  proceed  from  any  caufe  that  either 
impedes  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the 

* The  itch  is  now  by  cleanlincfs  baniflied  from  every  genteel 
family  in  Britain  It.  dill  however  prevails  among  the  poorer 
forts  of  peafants  in  Scotland,  and  among  the  mafiufa&urers  in 
England.  Thefe  are  not  only  fufficicnt  to  keep  the  feeds  of  the 
difeafe  alive,  but  to  fpread  the  infection  among  others.  It  were 
to  be  wifhed  that  fome  effe&ual  method  could  be  deviied  for  ex- 
tirpating it  altogether.  Several  country  clergymen  have  tcld 
me,  that  by  getting  fuch  as  were  infecled  cured,  and  drongly  re- 
commending an  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  they  have  baniflied  the 
itch  entirely  out  of  their  parilhes.  Why  might  not  others  do 
the  fame  ? 
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lungs,  or  prevents  their  being  duly  expanded  by 

theSYMPTOMS. An  afthma  is  known  by  a 

quick  laborious  breathing,  which  ls. 
formed  with  a kind  of  wheezing  noife.  Sornetimes 
the  difficulty  of  breathing  is  fo  great,  that  the  • p - 
tient  is  obliged  to  keep  in  an  pofture,  oth  i- 

wife  he  is  in  danger  of  being  fuflfocated.  A ht  or 
paroxyfm  of  the  afthma  generally  happens  a. ter  a 
perfon  has  been  expofed  to  cold  eafterly  winds,  or 
has  been  abroad  in  thick  foggy  weather,  or  has  got 
wer  or  continued  long  in  a damp  place  under 
around,  or  has  taken  fome  food  which  the  ftomach 
could  not  digeft,  as  paftries,  toafted  cheeie,  or  the 

The  paroxyfm  is  commonly  uffiered  in  with  lift- 
leffnefs,  want  of  fleep,  hoarfenels,  a cough,  belch- 
ina  of  wind,  a fenfe  of  heavinefs  about  the  bread, 
and  difficulty  of  breathing.  1 o thefe  fucceed  heat, 
fever,  pain  of  the  head,  ficknefs  and  naufea,  great 
oppreffion  of  the  breaft,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  a 
weak  and  fometimes  intermitting  pulfe,  an  invo- 
luntary flow  of  tears,  bilious  vomitings,  &c.  All 
the  fymptoms  grow  worfe  towards  night ; the  pa- 
tient is  cafier  when  up  than  in  bed,  and  is  very  defirous 
of  cool  air. 

REGIMEN. The  food  ought  to  be  light  and 

of  eafy  digeftion.  Boiled  meats  are  to  be  prcfeired 
to  roafted,  and  the  flelh  of  young  animals  to  that  of 
old.  All  windy  food,  and  whatever  is  apt  to  lwell 
in  the  ftomach,  is  to  be  avoided.  Light  puddings, 
white  broths,  and  ripe  fruits  baked,  boiled,  or 
roafted,  are  proper.  Strong  liquors  of  all  kinds, 
efpecially  malt-liquor,  are  hurtful.  I he  patient 
fhould  eat  a very  light  fupper,  or  rather  none  at 
all,  and  fhould  never  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  long 
coftive.  His  clothing  fhould  be  warm,  efpecially 
in  the  winter- feafon.  As  all  dilorders  of  the  brealt 
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are  much  relieved  by  keeping  the  feet  warm,  and  pro. 
moting  the  perfpiration,  a flannel  fhirt  or  waiftcoar, 
and  thick  fhoes,  will  be  of  Angular  fervice. 

But  nothing  is  of  fo  great  importance  in  the 
afthma  as  pure  and  moderately  warm  air.  Afthmatic 
people  can  feldom  bear  either  the  clofe  heavy  air  of  a 
Jarge  town,  or  the  fharp  keen  atmofphere  of  a bleak 
hilly  country  ; a medium  therefore  between  thefe  is 
to  be  chofen.  The  air  near  a large  town  is  often 
better  than  at  a diftance,  provided  the  patient  be 
removed  fo  far  as  not  to  be  affected  by  the  fmoke. 
Some  afthmatic  patients  indeed  breath  eafier  in  town 
than  in  the  country  ; but  this  is  feldom  the  cafe, 
efpecially  in  towns  where  much  coal  is  burnt.  Afth- 
matic perfons  who  are  obliged  to  be  in  town  all  day, 
ought  at  leaft  to  fieep  out  of  it.  Even  this  will  often 
prove  of  great  fervice.  Thofe  who  can  afford  it 
ought  to  travel  into  a warmer  climate.  Many  afth- 
matic perfons  who  cannot  live  in  Britain,  enjoy  very 
good  health  in  the  fouth  of  France,  Portugal,  Spain, 

or  Italv. 

. • * 

Exercife  is  likewife  of  very  great  importance  in 
the  afthma,  as  it  promotes  the  digeftion,  and  pre- 
paration of  the  blood.  The  blood  of  afthmatic 
perfons  is  feldom  duly  prepared,  owing  to  the  pro- 
per action  of  the  lungs  being  impeded.  For  this 
reafon  fuch  people  ought  daily  to  take  as  much  exer- 
cife, either  on  foot,  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage,  as 
they  can  bear. 

MEDICINE. Almoft  all  that  can  be  done 

by  medicine  in  this  difeafe,  is  to  relieve  the  patient 
when  feized  with  a violent  fir.  This  indeed  re- 
quires the  greateft  expedition,  as  the  difeafe  often 
proves  fuddenly  fatal.  In  the  paroxyfm  or  fit,  the 
body  is  generaliy  bound;  a .purging  clyfter,  with 
a folution  of  afafoetida,  ought  therefore  to  be  ad- 
miniftered,  and  if  there  be  occafion,  it  may  be  re- 
peated two  or  three  times.  The  patient's  fett  and 
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legs  ought  to  be  immerfed  in  warm  water,  and  af- 
terwards rubbed  with  a warm  hand,  or  dry  cloth. 
B Seeding,  unlei's  extreme  weaknefs  or  old  age  ftiould 
forbid  u,  is  highly  proper.  If  there  be  a violent 
fpafm  about  the  bread:  or  ftomach,  warm  fomenta- 
tions, or  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water, 
may  be  applied  to  the  part  affedted,  and  warm  cata- 
plafms  to  the  loles  of  the  feet.  The  patient  mull 
drink  freely  of  diluting  liquors,  and  may  take  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  the  tindlure  of  caftor  and  of  faftron 
mixed  together,  in  a cup  of  valerian-tea,  twice  or 
thrice  a-day.  Sometimes  a vomit  has  a very  good 
effect,  and  fnatches  the  patient,  as  it  were,  from  the 
jaws  of  death.  This  however  will  be  more  fafe  after 
other  evacuations  have  been  premifed.  A very  ftrong 
jnfuJjon  of  roaffed  coffee  is  faid  to  give  eafe  in  an 
afthmatic  paroxyfm. 

In  the  moift  ailhma,  fuch  things  as  promote  ex- 
pectoration or  fpitting  ought  to  be  ufed  ; as  the  fy- 
rup  of  fquills,  gum-ammoniac,  and  fuch  like.  A 
common  fpoonful  of  the  fyrup,  or  oxymel  of  fquills, 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  cinnamon-water, 
may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  through  the  day, 
and  four  or  five  pills  made  of  equal  parts  of  afafcetida 
and  gum-ammoniac  at  bed-time  *. 

For  the  convulfive  or  nervous  ailhma,  antifpaf- 
-modics  and  bracers  are  the  moil  proper  medicines. 
The  patient  may  take  a tea-fpoontul  of  the  parego- 
ric elixir  twice  a-day.  The  Peruvian  bark  is 'Tome- 
times  found  to  be  of  life  in  this  cafe.  It  may  be 
taken  in  fubftance,  or  infufcd  in  wine.  In  ihorr, 

* After  copious  evacuations,  large  dofes  of  aether  have  been 
found  very  efficacious  in  removing  a fit  of  the  ailhma.  I have 
likewife  known  the  following  mixture  produce  very  happy  effedls : 
To  four  or  five  ounces  of  the  folution.or  milk  of  gum-ammoniac 
add  two  ounces  of  fimple  cinnam6n-water,  the  fame  quantity  of 
baifamic  fyrpp,  pnd  half  an  ounce  of  paregoric  elixir.  Of  this 
(two  table-fppyqfuls  may  be  taken  every  three  hours. 
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every  thing  that  bracers  the  nerves,  or  takes  off  fpafm, 
may  be  of  life  in  a nervous  afthma.  It  is  often  relieved 
.by  the  ule  of  affes  milk  •,  1 have  likewife  known  cows 
milk  drank  warm  in  the  morning  have  a very  good 
effedt  in  this  cafe. 

In  every  fpecies  of  afthma,  fetons  and  iffues  have 
a good  effedl  *,  they  may  either  be  fet  in  the  back  or 
fide,  and  fhould  never  be  allowed  to  dry  up.  We 
fhall  here,  once  for  all,  obferve,  that  not  only  in 
the  afthma,  but  in  moft  chronic  difeafes,  iffues  are 
extremely  proper.  They  are  both  a fafe  and  effi- 
cacious remedy ; and  though  they  do  not  always 
cure  the  difeafe,  yet  they  will  often  prolong  the  pa- 
tient’s life. 


CHAP.  XLI. 

OF  THE  APOPLEXY. 

TH  E apoplexy  is  a fudden  lofs  of  fenfe  and  mo- 
tion, during  which  the  paiient  is  to  all  appearance 
dead  ; the  heart  and  lungs  however  ftill  continue  to 
move.  Though  this  difeafe  proves  often  fatal,  yet 
it  may  fometimes  be  removed  by  proper  care.  It 
chiefly  attacks  fedentary  perfons  of  a grofs  habit, 
who  ufe  a rich  and  plentiful  diet,  and  indulge  in 
ftrong  liquors.  People  in  the  decline  of  life  are 
moft  fubjedt  to  the  apoplexy.  It  prevails  moft  in 
winter,  efpecially  in  rainy  feafons,  and  very  low  ftates 
of  the  barometer. 

CAUSES. The  immediate  caufe  of  an  apo- 

plexy is  a compreflion  of  the  brain,  occafioned  by 
an  excefs  of  blood,  or  a colledtion  of  watery  hu- 
mours. The  former  is  called  a fanguine>  and  the 
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latter  a ferous  apoplexy.  It  may  be  occafioned  by 
any  thing  that  increafes  the  circulation  towards  the 
brain,  or  prevents  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the 
head;  as  intenle  ftudy;  violent  pafiions  * ; viewing 
objefts  for  a long  time  obliquely ; wearing  any 
thing  too  tight  about  the  neck;  a rich  anti  luxuri- 
ous diet;  fupprefiion  of  urine;  buffering  the  body 
to  cool  luudenly  after  having  been  greatly  heated ; 
continuing  long  in  a warm  or  culd  bath  ; the  ex- 
ceffive  ufe  of  fpiceries,  or  high  feafoned  food  ; ex- 
cefs  of  venery  ; the  fudden  linking  in  of  any  erup- 
tion ; buffering  iffues,  fetons,  &c.  fuddenly  to  dry 
up,  or  the  ftoppage  of  any  cuftomary  evacuation  ; 
a mercurial  falivation  puflied  too  far,  or  fuddenly 
checked  by  cold  ; wounds  or  bruifes  on  the  head  ; 
long  expofure  to  exctffive  cold  ; poifonous  exhala- 
tions, he. 

SYMPTOMS,  and  method  of  cure. The 

ufual  forerunners  of  an  apoplexy  are  giddinefs,  pain 
and  fwimming  of  the  head  ; lobs  of  memory  ; drovv- 
finefs  ; noife  in  the  ears ; the  night-mare ; a fpon- 
taneous  flux  of  tears,  and  laborious  refpiration. 
When  perfons  of  an  apoplectic  makj  oblerve  thebe 
fymptoms,  they  have  reafon  to  fear  the  approach  of 
a fit,  and  fhould  endeavour  to  prevent  it  by  bleeding, 
a flender  diet,  and  opening  medicines. 

In  the  fanguine  apoplexy,  if  the  patient  does  not 
die  fuddenly,  the  countenance  appears  florid,  the 
face  is  fwelled  or  puffed  ud,  and  the  blood  veflels, 
elpecially  about  the  neck  and  temples,  are  turgid  ; 
the  pullc  beats  ftrong ; the  eyes  are  prominent  and 

* I knew  a woman  who  in  a violent  fit  of  anger  was  feized 
with  a fangmne  apoplexy.  She  at  firft  complained  of  extreme 
pain,  as  if  daggers  had  been  thrujl  through  her  head , as  fhe  ex- 
prefied  it.  Afterwards  flie  became  comatofe,  her  pulfe  funk  very 
low,  and  was  exceeding  flow.  By  bleeding,  bliflering,  and  other 
evacuations,  fhe  was  kept  alive  for  about  a fi&rtnight.  When  her 
head  was  opened,  a large  quantity  of  ext.  avafated' blood  was  found 
in  the  left  ventricle  of  the  brain. 
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fixed,  and  the  breathing  is  .difficult,  and  performed 
with  a fnorting  noife.  The  excrements  and  urine 
are  often  voided  fpontaneoufly,  and  the  patient  is 
fometimes  feized  with  vomiting. 

In  this  fpecies  of  apoplexy  every  method  mud  be 
taken  to  lefien  the  force  of  the  circulation  towards 
the  head.  The  patient  ffiould  be  kept  perfectly 
eafy  and  cool.  His  head  ffiould  be  railed  pretty 
high,  and  his  feet  fuffered  to  hang  down.  His 
clothes  ought  to  be  loofered,  efpecially  about  the 
neck,  and  freffi  air  admitted  into  his  chamber. 
His  garters  ffiould  be  tied  pretty  tight,  by  which 
means  the  motion  of  the  blood  from  the  lower  ex- 
tremities will  be  retarded.  As  foon  as  the  patient 
is  placed  in  a proper  pofture,  he  ffiould  be  bled 
freely  in  the  neck  or  arm,  and,  if  there  be  occafion, 
the  operation  may  be  repeated  in  two  or  three  hours. 
A laxative  clyfter,  with  plenty  of  fweet  oil,  or  freffi 
butter,  and  a fpoonful  or  two  of  common  lalt  in 
it,  may  be  adminiftered  every  two  hours  •,  and  blil- 
tering-plafters  applied  between  the  ffioulders,  and  to 
the  calves  of  the  legs. 

As  foon  as  the  fymptoms  are  a little  abated,  and 
the  patient  is  able  to  fwallow,  he  ought  to  drink 
freely  of  fome  diluting  opening  liquor,  as  a decoc- 
tion of  tamarinds  and  liquorice,  cream-tartar-whey, 
or  common  whey  with  cream  of  tartar  difiblved  in 
Jr.  Or  he  may  take  any  cooling  purge,  as  Glau- 
ber’s fait,  manna  difiblved  in  an  infufion  of  fenna, 
or  the  like.  All  fpirits  and  other  flrong  liquors  are 
ro  be  avoided.  Even  volatile  falts  held  to  the  nole 
domifehief.  Vomits,  for  the  fame  reafon,  ought  not 
to  be  given,  or  any  thing  that  may  increafe  the  motion 
cf  the  blood  towards  the  head. 

In  the  ferous  apoplexy,  the  fymptoms  are  nearly 
the  fame,  only  the  pulie  is  not  fo  (bong,  the  coun- 
tenance  is  lefs  florid,  and  the  breathing  lefs  difficult. 
Bleeding  is  not  fo  necefiary  here  as  in  the  former 

cafe. 
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cafe.  It  may  however  generally  be  performed  once 
with  fafety  and  advantage,  but  fho old  not  be ; re- 
peated. The  patient  Ihould  be  placed  m the  fame 
pollute  as  directed  above,  and  Ihould  have  bltfter- 
tno-plafters  applied,  and  receive  opening  cyfters  in 
the  fame  manner.  Purges  are  here  likewlfe  ne- 
ceffary,  and  the  patient  may  dunk  ftrong  balm-tea. 
Ii  he  be  inclined  to  fweat,  it  ought  to  be  promoted 
by  drinkino-  fmall  wine-whey,  or  an  infufion  of  car- 
duus  benediCfus.  A plentiful  fweat  kept  up  for  a 
confiderable  time  has  often  carried  of  a ferous 
apoplexy. 

When  apoplectic  fymptoms  proceed  from  opium, 
or  other  narcotic  fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach, 
vomits  are  necefTary.  The  patient  is  generally  re- 
lieved as  loon  as  he  has  difcharged  the  poifon  in  this 


way* 

Perfons  cf  an  apople&ic  make,  or  thole  who 
have  been  attacked  by  it,  ought  to  ufe  a very  fparc 
and  (lender  diet,  avoiding  all  ftrong  liquors,  fpice- 
fies,  and  high- feafoned  food.  They  ought  likewife 
to  guard  againft  all  violent  paftions,  and  to  avoid 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  head  fhould 
be  (haved,  and  daily  waihed  with  cold  water.  The 
feet  ought  to  be  kept  warm,  and  nevef  (offered  to 
continue  long  wet.  The  body  muft  be  kept  open 
either  by  food  or  medicine,  and  a little  blood  may 
be  let  every  fpring  and  fall.  Exefcife  Ihould  by  no 
means  be  negleited  •,  but  it  ought  to  be  taken  in 
moderation.  Nothing  has  a more  happy  effeCt  in 
preventing  an  apoplexy  than  perpetual  iflues  or  (e-  » 
tons ; great  care  however  muft  be  taken  not  to  luffcr 
them  to  dry  up,  without  opening  others  in  their 
jftcad.  Apoplectic  perfons  ought  never  to  go  to  reft 
with  a full  ftomach,  or  to  lie  with  their  heads  low.,  or 
.wear  any  thing  too  tight  about  their  necks. 
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CHAP.  XLII. 

OF  COSTIVENESS,  AND  OTHER 
AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  STOMACH 
AND  BOWELS. 

WE  do  not  here  mean  to  treat  of  thofe  aftric- 
tions  of  the  bowels  which  are  the  fymptoms 
of  difeafes,  as  of  the  colic,  the  iliac  paffion,  &c. 
but  only  to  take  notice  of  that  infrequency  of  Fools 
which  fometimes  happens,  and  which  in  lome  parti- 
cular conftitutions  may  occalion  difeafes. 

Coftivenefs  may  proceed  from  drinking  rough 
red  wines,  or  other  aftringent  liquors;  too  much 
exercife,  efpecially  on  horfeback.  It  may  likewife 
proceed  from  a long  ufe  of  cold  infipid  food,  which 
does  not  fufficiently  ftimulate  the  inteftines.  Some- 
times it  is  owing  to  the  bile  not  defcending  to  the 
inteftines,  as  in  the  jaundice;  and  at  other  times 
it  proceeds  from  difeafes  of  the  inteftines  themfelves, 
as  a palfy,  fpafms,  torpor,  tumours,  a cold  dryftate 
of  the  inteftines,  &c. 

Exceilive  coftivenefs  is  apt  to  occafion  pains  of 
the  head,  vomiting,  colics,  'Snd  other  complaints 
of  the  bowels.  It  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  hypo- 
chondriac and  hylteric  perfons,  as  it  generates  wind 
and  other  grievous  fymptoms.  Some  people  how- 
ever can  bear  coftivenefs  to  a great  degree.  I know 
perfons  who  enjoy  pretty  good  health,  yet  do  not  go 
to  .ftool  above  once  a-vveck,  and  others  not  above 
once  a-fortnight.  Indeed  I have  heard  of  lome  who 
do  not  go  above  once  a month. 

Perfons  who  are  generally  coftive  fnoufd  live  upon 
a moiftening  and  laxative  diet,  as  roafted  or  boiled 
apples,  pears.  Hewed  prunes,  ruifins,  gruels  with 

currants. 
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currants,  butter,  honey,  fugar,  and  Rich  like. 
Broths  with  fpinage,  leeks,  and  other  left  pot-herbs, 
are  ' likewife  proper.  Rye-bread,  fir  that  which  is 
made  of  a mixture  of  wheat  and  rye  together, 
ouoht  to  be  eaten.  No  perfon  troubled  with  coftive- 
neS  Should  eat  white  bread  alone,  especially  that 
which  is  made  of  fine  flour.  The  belt  bread  for 
keeping  the  body  Soluble  is  what  in  lome  parts  of 
England  they  call  mejlin.  It  is  made  of  a mixture  Oi 
wheat  and  rye,  and  is  very  agreeable  to  thofe  who  are 
accuftomed  to  it. 

Coftivenefs  is  increafed  by  keeping  the  body 
too  warm,  and  by  every  thing  that  promotes  the 
perfpiration  •,  as  wearing  flannel,  lying  too  long 
in  bed,  &c.  Intenle  thought  and  a Sedentary  life, 
are  likewife  hurtful.  All  the  Secretions  and  excre- 
tions are  promoted  by  moderate  exercile  without 
doors,  and  by  a gay,  cheerful.  Sprightly  temper  of 
mind. 

The  drink  Ihould  be  of  an  opening  quality.  All 
ardent  Spirits,  aullere  and  aftringent  wines,  as  porr, 
claret,  &c.  ought  to  be  avoided.  Mak-liquor  that  is 
fine,  and  of  a moderate  Strength,  is  very  proper* 
Butter-milk,  whey,  and  other  watery  liquors,  are 
likewife  proper,  and  may  be  drank  in  turns,  as  the 
patient’s  inclination  directs. 

Thofe  who  are  troubled  with  coftivenefs,  ought, 
if  poflible,  to  remedy  it  by  diet,  as  the  conftant 
ufe  of  medicines  for  that  purpofe  is  attended  with 
many  inconveniencies,  and  often  with  bad  confe- 
quences*.  I never  knew  any  one  get  into  a habit 

of 

* The  learned  Dr.  Arbuthnot  advlfes  thofe  who  are  troubled 
with  coftivenefs  to  ufe  animal  oils,  at;  frefh  butter,  cream,  mar- 
row, fat  broths,  efpecially  thofe  made  of  the  internal  parts  of 
animals,  as  the  liver,  heart,  midriff,  &c.  He  likewife  recom- 
mends the  expreffed  oils  of  mild  vegetables,  as  olives,  almonds, 
pailaches,  and  the  fruits  themfelves;  all  oily  and  mild  fruit:;,  as 
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of  taking  medicine  or  keeping  the  body  open,  who 
could  leave  it  off.  In  time  the  cultom  becomes 
neceffary,  and  generally  ends  in  a total  relaxation  of 
the  bowels,  indigeftion,  lofs  of  appetite,  wafting  of 
the  ftrength,  and  death. 

When  the  body  cannot  be  kept  open  without  medi- 
cine, we  would  recommend  gentle  dofes  of  rhubarb 
to  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-week.  This  is  not  near 
fo  injurious  to  the  ftomach  as  aloes,  jalap,  or  the 
other  draftic  purgatives  fo  much  in  ufe.  Infufions  of 
ienna  and  manna  may  likewile  be  taken,  or  half 
an  ounce  of  foluble  tartar  diffolved  in  water-gruel. 
About  the  fize  of  a nutmeg  of  lenitive  electuary 
taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day  generally  anfwers  the  pur- 
pofe  very  well, 

WANT  OF  APPETITE, 

This  may  proceed  from  a foul  ftomach ; indi- 
geftion  the  want  of  free  air  and  exercife ; grief ; 
fear ; anxiety  ; or  any  of  the  deprefling  palftons  ; 
excefiive  heat;  the  ufe  of  ftrong  broths,  tat  meats,  or 
any  thing  that  palls  the  appetite,  or  is  hard  of  digef- 
tion ; the  immoderate  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors,  tea, 
tobacco,  opium,  &c. 

ligs ; deco&ions  of  mealy  vegetables  ; thefe  lubricate  the  intef- 
tines ; fome  faponaceous  fubltances  which  flimulate  gently,  as 
honey,  hydromel,  or  boiled  honey  and  water,  unrefined  fu- 
gar,  &c. 

The  Dodor  obferve?,  that  fuch  lenitive  fubftances  are  proper 
for  perfons  of  dry  atrabilarian  conllitutions,  who  are  fubjed  to 
aftridicn  of  the  belly,  and  the  piles,  and  will  operate  wlu-n 
flrongev  medicinal  fuhilances  are  foinetimes  ineffectual ; but  that 
fuch  lenitive  diet  hurts  thofe  whole  bowels  are  weak  and  lax.  lie 
like  wife  obferves,  that  all  watery  fubltances  are  lenitive,  and  that 
even  common  water,  whey,  four  milk,  and  butter-milk,  have 
that  effed : — That  new  milk,  efpecially  affes  milk,  ilimulates  flill 
more  when  it  fours  on  the  ftomach ; and  that  whey  turned  four 
will  purge  fhongly. 

3 Th<; 
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The  patient  ought,  if  poffible,  to  make  choice 
of  an  open  dry  air;  to  take  exercife  daily  on  horfe- 
back  or  in  a carriage ; to  rife  betimes  ; and  to 
avoid  all  intenfe  thought.  He  ihould  ule  a diet  of 
eafy  digeftion  ; and  Ihould  avoid  exceflive  heat  and 
great  fatigue. 

. If  want  of  appetite  proceeds  from  errors  in  diet, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  patient’s  regimen,  it  ought 
to  be  changed.  If  naufea  and  Teachings  fhew  that 
the  ftomach  is  loaded  with  crudities,  a vomit  will 
be  of  fervice.  After  this  a gentle  purge  or  two  of 
rhubarb,  or  any  of  the  bitter  purging  laics,  may 
be  taken.  The  paiienc  ought  next  to  ufe  fome  of 
the  ftomachic  bitters  infufcd  in  wine.  Though  gentle 
evacuations  be  neceffary,  yet  ftrong  purges  and  vomits 
are  to  be  avoided,  as  they  weaken  the  ftomach,  and 
hurt  digeftion. 

Elixir  of  vitriol  is  an  excellent  medicine  i.n  moft 
cafes  of  indigeftion,  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  or 
want  of  appetite.  From  twenty  to  thirty  drops  of  it 
may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day  in  a glafs  of 
wine  or  water.  It  may  likewife  be  mixed  with  the 
tiniture  of  the  bark,  one  drachm  of  the  former  to 
an  ounce  of  the  latter,  and  two  tea  fpoonfuls  of  it 
taken  in  wine  and  water,  as  above. 

The  chalybeate  waters,  if  drank  in  moderation, 
are  generally  of  confiderable  fervice  in  this  cafe. 
The  lalt-water  has  likewife  good  effects  ; but  it  muft 
not  be  ufed  too  freely.  The  waters  of  Harrowgate, 
Scarborough,  Moffat,  and  moft  other  i'pas  in  Britain, 
may  be  u'ed  with  advantage.  We  would  advife  all 
who  are  affk&ed  with  indigeftion  and  want  of  appetite, 
to  repair  to  ihefe  places  of  public  rendezvous.  The 
very  change  of  air,  and  the  cheerful  company,  will 
be  (ff  iervice  ; not  to  mention  the  exercile,  diffipation, 
amufemenrs,  &c. 
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OF  THE  HEART-BURN. 

What  is  commonly  called  the  heart-burn , is  not 
a difeafe  of  that  organ,  but  an  uneafy  fenfation  of 
heat,  or  acrimony  about  the  pit  of  the  ftomach, 
which  is  fometimes  attended  with  anxiety,  naufea,  and 
vomiting. 

It  may  proceed  from  debility  of  the  ftomach,  in- 
digeftion,  bile,  the  abounding  of  an  acid  in  the  fto- 
mach, &c,  Perfons  who  are  liable  to  this  com- 
plaint ought  to  avoid  ftale  liquors,  adds,  windy  or 
greafy  aliments,  and  fhould  never  ufe  violent  exercife 
foon  after  a plentiful  meal.  I know  many  perfons 
who  never  fail  to  have  the  heart-burn  if  they  ride 
foon  after  dinner,  provided  they  have  drank  ale,  wine, 
or  any  fermented  liquor  ; but  are  never  troubled  with 
it  when  they  have  drank  rum  or  brandy  and  water 
without  any  fugar  or  acid. 

When  the  heart-burn  proceeds  from  debility  of 
the  ftomach,  or  indigeftion,  the 'patient  ought  to 
take  a dole  or  two  of  rhubarb ; afterwards  he  may 
ufe  infufions  of  the  Peruvian  bark;  or  any  other  of 
the  ftomachic  bitters,  in  wine  or  brandy.  Exercife  in 
the  open  air  will  likewife  be  of  ufe,  and  every  thing 
that  promotes  digeftion. 

When  bilious  humours  occafion  the  heart-burn,  a 
tea  fpoonful  of  the  hveet  fpirit  of  nitre  in  a glafs  of 
water,  or  a cup  of  tea,  will  generally  give  eal'e.  If 
it  proceeds  from  the  ufe  of  greafy  aliments,  a dram  of 
brandy  or  rum  may  be  taken. 

If  acidity  or  fournefs  of  the  ftomach  occaftons 
the  heart-burn,  ablorbents  are  the  proper  medi- 
cines. In  this  cafe  an  ounce  of  powdered  chalk, 
half  an  ounce  of  fine  fugar,  and  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  gum-arabic,  may  be  mixed  in  an  Englilh 
quart  of  water,  and  a tea-cupful  of  it  talcen  as 

often 
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often  as  is  neceffary.  Such  as  do  not  chufe  chalk 
may  take  a tca-fpoonful  of  prepared  oyfler-fhells, 
or  of  the'  powder  called  crabs-eyes,  in  a glafs  of 
cinnamon  or  peppermint- watdr.  But  the  lafeft  and 
beft  abforbenr,  is  magnefia  alba.  This  not  only  ads 
as  an  abforbenr,  but  like  wife  as  a purgative  ; where- 
as chalk,  and  other  abforbents  of  that  kmd,  are 
apt  to  lie  in  the  inteftines,  aud  occaGon  obftruc- 
tions.  . This  powder  is  not  difagreeable,  and  may  bd 
taken  in  a cup  of  tea,  or  a glafs  of  mint^water.  A 
large  tea-fpoonful  is  the  ufual  dofe  ; but  it  may  be 
taken  in  a much  greater  quantity  when  there  is  occa-i 
fion.  Thefe  things  are  now  generally  made  up  into 
lozenges  for  the  conveniency  of  being  carried  in  the: 
pocket,  and  taken  at  pleafure. 

If  wind  be  the  caufe  of  this  complaint,  the  moft 
proper  medicines  are  thofe  called  carminatives  ; as 
anifeeds,  juniper-berries,  ginger,  canella  alba,  car- 
damom  feeds,  &c.  Thefe  may  either  be  chewed,  or 
jnfufed  in  wine,  brandy,  or  other  fpirits.  One  of 
the  fafeft  medicines  of  this  kind  is  the  tindure  made 
by  infufing  an  ounce  of  rhubarb,  and  a quarter  of  art 
an  ounce  of  the  Idler  cardamom  feeds,  in  an  EnglilB 
pint  of  brandy.  After  this  has  digefted  for  two  of 
1 /ee  ays»  it  ought  to  be  ftrained,  and  four  ounces 
of  white  fugar-candy  added  to  it.  It  mud  Rand  to 
bigelt  a fecond  time  till  the  fugar  be  difTolved.  A 
tabJe-lpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  occafionally  for 


• ^ve,  ffequently  known  the  heart-burn  cured, 
particularly  in  pregnant  women,  by  chewing  greert 
ea.  Two  table-fpoonfuls  of  what  is  called  the  milk 
o gum-ammoniac,  taken  once  or  twice  a-dav  will 
fomctimes  cure  the  heart-burn.  } ' 
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C H A P.  XLIII, 

OF  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 

OF  all  difeafes  incident  to  mankind,  thofe  of 
the  nervous  kind  are  the  moft  complicated  and 
difficult  to  cure.  A volume  would  not  be  fufficient 
to  point  out  their  various  appearances.  They  imi- 
tate aimoft  every  difeafe  ; and  are  feldom  alike  in  two 
different  perfons,  or  even  in  the  fame  perfon  at 
different  times.  Proteus-like,  they  are  continually 
changing  lhape;  and  upon  every  freffi  attack,  the 
patient  thinks  he  feels  fymptoms  which  ho  never 
experienced  before.  Nor  do  they  only  affedt  the 
body  j the  mind  likewile  fuffers,  and  is  often  there- 
by rendered  extremely  weak  and  peevifh.  The  low 
fpirits,  timoroufnefs,  melancholy,  and  fickleneis  of 
temper,  which  generally  attend  nervous  dilorders, 
induce  many  to  believe  that  they  are  entirely  difeafes 
of  the  mind  ; but  this  change  of  temper  is  rather  a 
confequence,  than  the  caufe'of  nervous  difeafes. 

CAUSES. Every  thing  that  tends  to  relax  or 

weaken  the  body,  difpofes  it  to  nervous  difeafes, 
as  indolence,  exceffive  - venery,  drinking  too  much 
tea,  or  other  weak  watery  liquors  warm,  frequent 
bleeding,  purging,  vomiting,  &c.  Whatever  hurts 
the  digeftion,  or  prevents  the  proper  affimiladon  of 
the  food,  has  likewife  this  effedt ; as  long  falling, 
excefs  in  eating  or  drinking,  the  ufe  of  windy,  crude, 
or  unwholefome  aliments,  an  unfavourable  pofture 
of  the  body,  &c. 

Nervous  diforders  often  proceed  from  intenfe  ap- 
plication to  ftudy.  Indeed  few  ftudious  perfons 
are  entirely  free  from  them.  Nor  is  this  at  all  to 

i be 
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be  wondered  at  •,  intenfe  thinking  not  only  preys 
upon  the  fpirits,  but  prevents  the  perfon  from 
taking  proper  exercife,  by  which  means  the  di- 
geftion is  impaired,  the  nourithment  prevented, 
the  folids  relaxed,  and  the  whole  mafs  of  humours 
vitiated.  Grief  and  difappointment  likewife  pro- 
duce the  fame  effefts.  I have  known  more  ner- 
vous patients,  who  dated  the  commencement  (A 
their  diforders  from  the  lofs  of  a hufband,  _ a fa- 
vourite child,  or  from  fome  difappointment  in  life, 
than  from  any  other  caufe.  In  a word,  whatever 
weakens  the  body,  or  deprefles  the  fpirits,  may  oc- 
cafion  nervous  diforders,  as  unwholefome  air,  want  of 
deep,  great  fatigue,  difagreeable  apprehenfions,  anx- 
iety, vexation,  &c.  t 

SYMPTOMS. We  fhall  only  mention  fome 

cf  the  mod  general  fymptoms  of  thefe  diforders,  as 
it  would  be  both  an  ufelefs  and  an  endlefs  talk  to 
enumerate  the  whole.  They  generally  begin  with 
windy  inflations  or  diftentions  of  the  ftomach  and 
inteftines;  the  appetite  and  digeftion  are  ufually 
bad  ; yet  fometimes  there  is  an  uncommon  craving 
for  food,  and  a quick  digeftion.  The  food  often 
turns  four  on  the  ftomach ; and  the  patient  is 
troubled  with  vomiting  of  clear  -water,  tough 
phlegm,  or  a blackifh-coloured  liquor  refembling 
the  grounds  of  coffee.  Excruciating  pains  are 
often  felt  about  the  navel,  attended  with  a rum- 
bling or  murmuring  noile  in  the  bowels.  The  body 
is  fometimes  loole,  but  more  commonly  bound, 
■which  occafions  a retention  of  wind  and  great 
uneaflnefs. 

The  urine  is  fometimes  in  fmall  quantity,  at 
other  rimes  very  copious  and  quite  clear.  There 
is  a great  ftraitnefs  of  the  breaft,  with  difficulty  of 
breathing  violent  palpitations  of  the  heart;  fud- 
den  flufhings  of  heat  in  various  parts  of  the  body  ; 
a:  ether  times  a fenfe  of  cold,  as  if  water  were 
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poured  on  them , flying  pains  in  the  arms  and 
Jimbs,  pains  in  the  back  and  belly,  refembling 
thofe  occafioned  by  gravel  •,  the  pulfe  very  variable^ 
fometimes  uncommonly  flow,  and  at  other  times 
very  quick-,  yawning,  the  hiccup,  frequent  figh- 
ing,  and  a fenfe  of  fuffocation,  as  if  from  a ball 
or  lump  in  the  throat  ; alternate  fits  of  crying  and 
eonvulfive  laughing  ; the  fleep  is  unfound,  and  fel- 
dom  refrefhing  and  the  patient  is  often  troubled  with 
the  night-mare. 

As  the  difeafe  increafes,  the  patient  is  molefted 
•with  head-aqhs,  cramps,  and  fixed  pains  in  various 
parts  of  the  body  the  eyes  are  clouded,  and  often 
affeded  with  pain  and  drynefs -,  there  is  a noife  in 
the  ears,  and  often  a dulnefs  of  hearing;  in  fhort, 
the  whole  animal  fundions  are  impaired.  The  mind 
is  difturbed  on  the  mod  trivial  occafions,  and  is 
hurried  into  the  mod  perverfe  commotions,  inquie- 
tudes, terror,  fadnefs,  anger,  diffidence,  &c.  The 
patient  is  apt  to  entertain  wild  imaginations  and 
.extravagant  fancies  ; the  memory  becomes  weak,  and 
the  judgment  fails. 

Nothing  is  more  chara&eriftic  of  this  difeafe  than 
a conftant  dread  of  death.  This  renders  thofe  un- 
happy perfons  who  labour  under  it  peevifh,  fickle, 
impatient,  and  apt  to  run  from  one  pjjyftcian  to 
another ; which  is  one  reafon  why  they  feldoni  reap 
any  benefit  from  medicine,  as  they  have  not  fuffi- 
cient  refolution  to  perlift  in  any  one  courfe  till  it 
has  time  to  produce  its  proper  effects.  They  are 
likewife  apt  to  imagine  that  they  labour  under  dif- 
eales  from  which  they  are  quite  free  ; and  are  very 
angry  if  any  one  attempts  to  let  them  right,  or  laugh 
them  out  of  their  ridiculous  notions. 

REGIMEN.— Petfons  afflicted  with  nervous 

difeal'es  ought  never  to  fad  long.  Their  food 

fhould  be  folid  and  nourilhing,  but  of  eafy  di- 

eeition,  Fat  meats  and  heavy  lauces  are  hurtful. 
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All  excels  fhould  be  carefully  avoided.  They  ought 
never  to  eat  more  at  a time  than  they  can  eafily 
diseft  *,  but  if  they  feel  themfelves  weak  and  faint 
between  meals,  they  ought  to  eat  a bit  of  bread, 
and  drink  a glafs  of  wine.  Heavy  flippers  are  to 
be  avoided.  Though  wine  in  excefs  enfeebles  the 
body,  and  impairs  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  yet 
taken  in  moderation,  it  ftrengthens,  the  ftomach, 
and  promotes  digeftion.  Wine  and  water  is  a very 
proper  drink  at  meals  •,  but  if  wine  fours  on  the 
ftomach,  or  the  patient  is  much  troubled  with  wind, 
brandy  and  water  will  anfwer  better.  Every  thing 
that  is  windy  or  hard  of  digeftion  muft  be  avoided. 
All  weak  and  warm  liquors  are  hurtful,  as  tea, 
coffee,  punch,  &c.  People  may  find  a Temporary 
relief  in  the  ufe  of  thefe,  but  they  always  increafe 
the  malady,  as  they  weaken  the  ftomach  and  hurt 
digeftion.  Above  all  things,  drams  are  to  be 
avoided.  Whatever  immediate  eafe  the  patient 
may  feel  from  the  ufe  of  ardent  fpirits,  they  are 
fure  to  aggravate  the  malady,  and  prove  certain 
poifons  at  laft.  Thefe  cautions  are  the  more  ne- 
ceffary,  as  moft  nervous  people  are  peculiarly  fond 
cf  tea  and  ardent  fpirits  j to  the  ule  of  which  many 
of  them  fall  vidtims. 

Exercile  in  nervous  diforders  is  fuperior  to  all 
medicines.  Riding  on  horfeback  is  generally  efteem- 
ed  the  beft,  as  it  gives  motion  to  the  whole  body, 
without  fatiguing  ir.  I have  known  fome  patients, 
however,  with  whom  walking  agreed  better,  and 
others  who  were  moft  benefited  by  riding  in  a car- 
riage. Every  one  ought  to  ufe  that  which  he  finds 
moft  beneficial.  Long  fea  voyages  have  an  excel- 
lent effedf ; and  to  thofe  who  have  fufficient  refo- 
lution,  we  would  by  all  means  recommend  this 
courfe.  Even  change  of  place,  and  the  fight  of 
new  objedts,  by  diverting  the  mind,  have  a great 
tendency  to  remove  thefe  complaints.  For  this 
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reafon  a long  journey,  or  a voyage,  is  of  much 
more  advantage  than  riding  fhort  journeys  near 
home. 

A cool  and  dry  air  is  proper,  as  it  braces  and 
invigorates  the  whole  body.  Few  things  ter.d 
more  to  relax  and  enervate  than  hot  air,  efpe- 
cially  that  which  is  rendered  fo  by  great  fires,  or 
ftoves  in  Email  apartments.  But  when  the  ftomach 
or  bowels  are  weak,  the  body  ought  to  be  well 
guarded  agaihfl  cold,  efpecially  in  winter,  by  wear- 
ing a thin  flannel  waiftcoat  next  the  fkin.  This 
will  keep  up  an  equal  perfpiration,  and  defend  the 
alimentay  canal  from  many  imprefiions  to  which 
it  would  ocherwife  be  fubjedt,  upon  every  fudden 
change  from  warm  to  cold  weather.  Rubbing  the 
body  frequently  with  a flclh  brufh,  or  a coarfe  linen 
cloth,  is  hkewifc  beneficial,  as  it  promotes  the  cir- 
culation, perfpiration,  &c.  Perfons  who  have 
weak  rierves  ought  to  rife  early,  and  take  exercife 
before  breakfaft,  as  lying  too  long  a bed  cannot, 
fail  to  relax  the  folids.  They  ought  likevvife  to  be 
diverted,  and  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  poi- 
fible.  There  is  not  any  thing  which  hurts  the  nervous 
fyftem,  or  weakens  the  digeftive  powers,  more  than 
fear,  grief,  or  anxiety. 

MEDICINES. Though  nervous  difeafes  are 

feldom  radically  cured,  yet  their  fymproms  may 
fometimes  be  alleviated,  and  the  patient’s  life  ren- 
dered at  lea  ft  more  comfortable  by  proper  medi- 
cines. 

When  the  patient  is  coftive,  he  ought  to  take 
a little  rhubarb,  or  fome  other  mild  purgative,  and 
fhould  never  fuffer  his  body  to  be  long  bound.  All 
ftrong  and  violent  purgatives,  are  however  to  be 
avoided,  as  aloes,  jalap,  &c.  I have  generally 
feen  an  infufion  of  fen na  and  rhubarb  in  brandy 
anfwer  very  well.  This  may  be  made  of  any 
ftrength,  and  taken  in  fuch  quantity,  as  the  patient 

finds 
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finds  necefTary.  When  digeftion  is  bad  or  the  fto- 
mach  relaxed  and  weak,  the  following  infufion  of 
Peruvian  ba;k  and  other  bitters  may  be  uled  with 
advantage  : 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  an  ounce,  gentian-root, 
orange-peel,  and  coriandcr-Fed,  of  each  half  an 
ounce;  let  thele  ingredients  be  all  bruifed  in  a 
mortar,  and  rnfufed  in  a bottle  of  brandy  or  rum, 
for  the  fpace  of  five  or  fix  days.  A table-lpoonful 
of  the  drained  liquor  may  be  taken  in  half  a 
dais  of  water,  an  hour  before  breakfaft,  dinner, 
and  fupper. 

Few  things  tend  more  to  ftrengthen  the  nervous 
fyftem  than  cold  bathing.  This  practice,  if  d ly 
per  filled  in,  will  produce  very  extraordinary  cffe&s  ; 
but  when  ihe  liver  or  other  vifeera  are  obftru&ed, 
or  otherwife  unfound,  the  cold  bath  is  lfhproper. 
It  is  therefore  to  be  ufed  with  very  great  caution. 
The  moll  proper  feafons  for  it  are  fummer  and  au-. 
tumn.  It  will  be  fufficienf,  efpecially  for  perlbns 
of  a fpare  habit,  to  go  into  the  cold  bath  three  or 
four  times  a-week.  If  the  patient  be  weakened  by  it,, 
or  ft  els  chilly  for  a long  time  after  coming  out,  it 
is  improper. 

In  patients  afflidled  with  wind,  I have  always 
obferved  the  greateft  benefit  from  the  elixir  of  vitriol. 
It  may  be  taken  in  the  quantity  of  fifteen,  twenty,  or 
thirty  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a day,  in  a glafs  of  water. 
This  both  expels  wind,  ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  and 
promotes  digeftion. 

Opiates  are  generally  extolled  in  thefe  maladies  ; 
but  as  they  only  palliate  the  lymptoins  and  gene- 
rally afterwards  increafe  the  diieate,  we  would  ad- 
vife  people  to  be  extremely  fparing  in  the  ufe  of 
them,  left  habit  render  them  at  lait  ablolutely  ne- 
ccftary. 

It  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  enumerate  many 
medicines  which  have  been  extolled  for  relieving 
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nervous  diforders  *,  but  whoever  wifties  for  a tho- 
rough cure,  muft  expeft  it  from  regimen  alone  ; we 
fhall  therefore  omit  mentioning  more  medicines,  and 
again  recommend  the  ftridteft  attention  to  diet,  air, 
exercise,  and  amusements. 


OF  MELANCHOLY. 

Melancholy  is  that  ftate  of  alienation  or  weak- 
nefs  of  mind  which  renders  people  incapable  of  enjoy- 
ing the  plealures,  or  performing  the  duties  of  life. 
It  is  a degree  of  infanity,  and  olten  terminates  in  ab- 
folute  madnefs. 

CAUSES. It  may  proceed  from  an  hereditary 

difpofition  j intenfe  thinking,  efpecially  where  the 
mind  is  long  occupied  about  one  objeft ; violent 
pafiions  or  affe&ions  of  the  mind,  as  love,  fear,  joy, 
grief,  pride,  and  l'uch  like.  It  may  alfo  be  occasi- 
oned by  exceflive  ventry  ; narcotic  or  ftupefadlive 
poifons  ; a fedentary  life ; folitude  ; the  fuppreflion 
of  cuftomary  evacuations ; acute  fevers ; or  other 
difeafes.  Violent  anger  will  change  melancholy 
into  madnefs  ; and  exceflive  eold,  efpecially  of  the 
lower  extremities,  will  force  the  blood  into  the. brain, 
and  produce  afl  the  fymptoms  of  madnefs.  It  may 
likewife  proceed  from  the  ufe  of  aliment  that  is 
hard  of  digeftion,  or  which  cannot  be  eafily  afti- 
milated  •,  from  a callous  ftate  of  the  integuments  of 
the  brain,  or  a drynefs  of  the  brain  itfelf.  To 
all  which  we  may  add  gloomy  or  miftaken  notions  of 
religion. 

SYMPTOMS. When  perfons  begin  to  be 

melancholy,  they  are  timorous  ; watchful  ; fond  of 
folitude*,  fretful*,  fickle ; captious  and  inquifitive  *, 
folicitous  about  trifles  ; fometimes  niggardly,  and 
at  other  times  prodigal.  The  body  is  generally 
{jpund  j the  urine  thin,  and  in  fmall  quantity  ; the 
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ftomach  and  bowels  inflated  with  wind ; the  com- 
plexion pale  ; the  pulfe  flow  and  weak.  The  func- 
tions of  the  mind  are  alfo  greatly  perverted,  in  fo 
much  that  the  patient  often  imagines  himfelf  dead, 
or  changed  into  fome  other  animal.  Some  have  ima- 
gined their  bodies  were  made  of  glafs,  or  other  brittle 
fubflances,  and  were  afraid  to  move,  left  they  (hould 
be  broken  to  pieces.  The  unhappy  patient,  in  this 
cafe,  unlefs  carefully  watched,  is  apt  to  put  an  end  to 
his  own  milerable  life. 

When  the  dil'eafe  is  owing  to  an  obftrudtion  of 
cuftomary  evacuations,  or  any  bodily  diforder,  it 
is  eafier  cured  than  when  it  proceeds  from  affections 
of  the  mind,  or  an  hereditary  taint.  A dilcharge  of 
blood  from  the  nofe,  loofenefs,  fcabby  eruptions,  the 
bleeding  piles,  or  the  menfes , fometimes  carry  off  this 
difeafe. 

REGIMEN. The  diet  ftiould  confift  chiefly 

of  vegetables  of  a cooling  and  opening  quality. 
Animal  food,  efpecially  faked  or  fmoke-dried  fifh  or 
flefti,  ought  to  be  avoided.  All  kinds  of  Ihell-fifh 
are  bad.  Aliments  prepared  with  onions,  garlic,  or 
any  thing  that  generates  thick  blood,  are  likewife 
improper.  All  kinds  of  fruits  that  are  wholefome 
may  be  eaten  with  advantage.  Boerhaave  gives  an 
inftance  of  a patient  who,  by  a long  ufe  ot  whey, 
water,  and  garden-fruit,  recovered,  after  having 
evacuated  a great  quantity  of  black-coloured 
matter. 

Strong  liquors  of  every  kind  ought  to  be  avoided 
as  poilon.  The  moft  proper  drink  is  water,  whey, 
or  very  imall  beer.  Tea  and  coffee  are  improper.  If 
honey  agrees  with  the  patient,  it  may  be  eaten  freely, 
or  his  drink  mav  be  fweetened  with  it.  Infufions  of 
balm-leaves,  penny-royal,  the  roots  of  wild  valerian, 
or  the  flowers  of  the  lime-tree,  may  be  drank  freely, 
either  by  themfelves,  or  fweetened  with  honey,  as  the 
patient  (hall  chufe. 

The 
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The  patient  ought  to  take  much  exercife  in  the 
open  air  as  he  can  bear.  This  helps  to  difToIve  the 
vilcid  humours,  it  removes  obltrudions,  promotes 
the  perfpiration,  and  all  the  other  fecretions.  Every 
kind  of  madnefs  is  attended  with  a diminifhed  per- 
jpiration  ; all  means  ought  therefore  to  be  ufed  to 
promote  that  necefiary  and  lalutary  dilcharge.  No- 
thing can  have  a more  dired  tendency  to  increafe 
the  difeale  than  confining  the  patient  to  a clofe 
apartment.  Were  he  forced  to  ride  or  walk  a cer- 
tain number  of  miles  every  day,  it  would  tend  greatly 
to  alleviate  his  diforder  •,  but  it  would  have  ftijl  a 
better  effed,  if  he  were  obliged  to  labour  a piece  of 
ground.  By  digging,  hoeing,  planting,  fowing,  &c. 
both  the  body  and  mind  would  be  exercifed.  A long 
journey,  or  a voyage,  efpecially  towards  a warmer 
climate,  with  agreeable  companions,  have  often  very 
happy  effeds.  A plan  of  this  kind,  with  a ftrid 
attention  to  diet,  is  a much  more  rational  method  of 
cure,  than  confining  the  patient  within  doors  and  ply- 
ing him  with  medicines. 

MEDICINE. In  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  parti- 

cular attention  mu  ft  be  paid  to  the  mind.  When  the 
patient  is  in  a low  ftate,  his  mind  ought  to  be  ioothed 
and  diverted  with  variety  of  amufements,  as  enter- 
taining ftories,  paftimts,  mtific,  &c.  This  feems  to 
have  been  the  method  of  curing  melancholy  among 
the  Jews,  as  we  learn  from  the  ftory  of  King  Saul; 
and  indeed  it  is  a very  rational  one.  Nothing  can 
remove  difeafes  of  the  mind  fo  effedually  as  appli- 
cations to  the  mind  itfelf,  the  mod  efficacious  of 
Which  is  mufic.  The  patient’s  company  ought 
like  wife  to  confift  of  fuch  perfons  as  are  agreeable 
to  him.  People  in  this  flare  are  apt  to  conceive 
Unaccountable  averfions  againlt  particular  perfons ; 
and  the  very  fight  of  fuch  perfons  is  fufficient  to 
diftrad  their  minds;  and  throw  them  into  the  utmcft 
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When  the  patient  is  high,  evacuations  are  necef- 
farv.  In  this  cafe  he  muft  be  bled,  and  have  ns  body 
kept  open  by  purging  medicines,  as  manna,  rhubarb, 
cream  of  tartar,  or  the  foloble  tartar.  I have  feen 
the  laft  have  very  happy  effefts.  It  may  be  taken 
in  the  dole  of  half  an  ounce,  diffolved  in  water-gruel, 
every  day,  for  feveral  weeks,  or  even  for  months, 
if  neceflary.  More  or  lefs  may  be  given  according 
as  it  operates.  Vomits  have  hkewife  a good  efreft ; 
but  they  muft  be  pretty  ftrong,  otherwife  they  will  not 


operate. 

Whatever  increafes  the  evacuation  01  urine  or 
promotes  perfpiration,  has  a tendency  to  remove  this 
difeafe.  Both  thefe  fecretions  may  be  promoted  by 
the  ufe  of  nitre  and  vinegar.  Half  a drachm  of 
purified  nitre  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a-day 
in  any  manner  that  is  molt  agreeable  to  tne  patient  \ 
and  an  ounce  and  a half  of  diftilled  vinegar  may  be 
daily  mixed  with  his  drink. . Dr.  Locker  feems  to 
think  vinegar  the  belt  medicine  that  can  be  given  in 
this  difeafe. 

Camphire  and  mufk  have  likcwife  been  ufed  in 
this  cafe  with  advantage.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of 
camphire  may  be  rubbed  in  a mortar  with  half  a 
drachm  of  nitre,  and  taken  twice  a day,  or  oftener, 
if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  If  it  will  not  fit  upon 
the  ftomach  in  this  form,  it  may  be  made  into  pills 
with  gum  afafcetida  and  Ruffian  caftor,  and  taken 
in  the  Quantity  above  directed.  If  mufk  is  to  be 
adminiftered,  a fcruple  or  twenty-five  grains  of  it 
may  be  made  into  a bolus  with  a little  honey  or  com- 
mon fyrup,  and  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  We  do 
not  mean  that  all  thefe  medicines  fhould  be  adminif- 
tered at  once  ; but  whichever  of  them  is  given,  muft 
be  duly  perfifted  in,  and  where  one  fails  another  may 
be  tried. 


As 
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A?  it  is  very  difficult  to  induce  patients  in  this  difeafe 
to  take  mt-dicires,  we  fhall  mention  a few  outward 
applications  which  temetimes  do  good  ; the  princi- 
pal of  thel'e  are  iffues,  fetons,  and  warm  bathing. 
I flues  may  be  made  in  any  part  of  the  body,  but 
they  generally  have  the  bcft  effect  near  the  fpine. 
The  dncharge  from  thefe  may  be  greatly  promoted 
by  diefling  them  with  the  mild  blistering  ointment, 
and  keeping  what  are  commonly  called  the  orrice 
pcafe  in  them.  The  mod  proper  place  for  a feton  is 
betweeh  the  fhoulder- blades ; and  it  ought  to  be 
placed  upwards  and  downwards,  or  in  the  direction  of 
the  ipine. 


OF  THE  PALSY. 

The  palfy  is  a lofs  or  diminution  of  fenfe  or  mo- 
tion, or  of  both,  in  one  or  more  parts  of  the  body. 
Of  all  the  affedtions  called  nervous,  this  is  the  molt 
fuddenly  fatal.  It  is  more  or  lefs  dangerous,  ac- 
cording to  the  importance  of  the  part  affedted.  A 
palfy  of  the  heart,  lungs,  or  any  part  neceffary  to 
life,  is  mortal.  When  it  afftdls  the  ftomach,  the 
inteftines,  or  the  bladder,  it  is  highly  dangerous. 
If  the  face  be  affedted,  the  cafe  is  bad,  as  it  fhews 
that  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  the  brain.  When  the 
part  affedted  feels  cold,  is  inlenfible,  or  waftes  away, 
N or  when  the  judgment  and  memory  begin  to  fail,  there 
is  fmail  hope  of  a cure. 

CAUSES. The  immediate  caufe  of  palfy  is 

any  thing  that  prevents  the  regular  exertion  of  the 
nervous  power  upon  any  particular  mufcle  or  part 
of  the  body.  The  occafional  and  predifpofing  caufes 
are  various,  as  drunkennefs  ^ wounds  of  the  brain, 
or  fpinal  marrow ; preffure  upon  the  brain,  or 
nerves  j very  cold  or  damp  air  i the  fupprefilon  of 
6 * euflomary 
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cuftomary  evacuations  j fudden  fear  *,  want  of  exer- 
cife  *,  or  whatever  greatly  relaxes  the  fyftem,  as 
drinking  much  tea*,  or  coffee.  The  palfy  may  like- 
wife  proceed  from  wounds  of  the  nerves  themielves, 
from  the  poifonous  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals,  as 

mercury,  lead,  arfenic.  ‘ 

In  young  perfons  of  a full  habir,  the  palfy  mult 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  languine  apo- 
plexy. The  patient  muff  be  bled,  bliftered,  and 
have  his  body  opened  by  fharp  clyfters  or  purgative 
medicines.  But  in  old  age,  or  when  the  difeafe 
proceeds  from  relaxation  or  debility,  which  is  gene-; 
rally  the  cafe,  a quite  contrary  courfe  muff  be  pur- 
fued.  The  diet  muff  be  warm  and  ivigorating, 
feafoned  with  fpicy  and  aromatic  vegetables,  as 
muftard,  horfe-radifh,  &c.  The  drink  may  be 
generous  wine,  muffard-whey,  or  brandy  and  water. 
Fridlion  with  the  flelh-brulh,  or  a warm  hand,  is 
extremely  proper,  efpecially  on  the  parts  affedled. 
Bliftering-plafters  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the 
affedled  parts  with  advantage.  When  this  cannot 
be  done,  they  may  be  rubbed  with  the  volatile 
liniment,  or  the  nerve  ointment  of  the  Edinburgh 
diipenfatory.  One  of  the  bell  external  applica- 
tions is  ele&ricity.  The  ffiocks,  or  rather  vibra- 
tions, fhould  be  received  on  the  part  affedled ; 
and  they  ought  daily  to  be  repeated  for  feveral 
weeks. 

Vomits  are  very  beneficial  in  this  kind  of  palfy, 
and  ought  frequently  to  be  adminiftered.  Cephalic 

* Many  people  imagine,  that  tea  has  no  tendency  to  hurt  the 
nerves,  and  that  drinking  the  fame  quantity  of  warm  water 
would  be  equally  pernicious.  This  however  feems  to  be  a mif- 
take.  Many  perfons  drink  three  or  four  cups  of  warm  milk  and 
water  daily,  without  feeling  any  bad  confequences ; yet  the  fame 
quantity  of  tea  will  make  their  hands  lhake  for  twenty  four 
hours.  That  tea  affedls  the  nerves,  is  likewife  evident  from 
its  preventing  fleep,  occafiuning  giddinefs,  dimnefs  of  the  fight, 
fickuefs,  Sec, 

fnuff. 
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fnuff,  or  any  thing  that  makes  the  patient  fneeze,  is 
likewife  of  ufe.  Some  pretend  to  have  found  great 
benefit  from  rubbing  the  parts  affected  with  nettles; 
but  this  does  not  feem  to  be  any  wav  preferable  to 
bliftering.  If  the  tongue  is  affedted,  the  patient  rn^y 
gargle  his  mouth  frequently  with  brandy  and 
muftard ; or  he  may  hold  a bit  of  fugar  in  his 
mouth  wet  widi  the  palfv-drops  or  compound 
fpirits  of  lavender.  The  wild  valerian-root  is  a very 
proper  medicine  in  this  cafe.  It  may  either  be  taken 
in.  an  infufion  with  fage-leaves,  or  half  a drachm 
of  it  in  powder  may  be  given  in  a glafs  of  wine 
three  or  four  times  a-day.  if  the  patient  cannot  ufe 
the  valerian,  he  may  rake  of  fal  volatile  olecfum , 
compound  fpirits  of  lavender,  and  tincture  of  caller, 
each  half  an  ounce  ; mix  thefe  together,  and  take 
forty  or  fifty  drops  in  a glais  of  wine  three  or  four 
times  a-day.  A table- fpoonful  of  multard  feed  taken 
frequently  is  a very  good  medicine.  The  patient 
ought  likewife  to  chew  cinnamon  bark,  ginger,  or 
other  warm  fpiceries. 

Exercife  is  of  the  utmofl:  importance  in  the  pally  v 
but  the  patient  muft  beware  of  cold,  damp,  and  moift 
air.  He  ought  to  wear  flannel  next  his  tkin  ; and, 
if  poffible,  (hould  remove  into  a warmer  climate. 

•V'  ' ,7  . , ' 

OF  THE  EPII^PSY,  or  FALLING 
SICKNESS. 

The  epilepfy  is  a fudden  deprivation  of  all  the 
fenfes,  wherein  the  patient  falls  fuduenly  down,  and 
is  affedted  with  violent  convulfive  motions.  Children, 
elpecially  thofe  who  are  delicately  brought  tip,  a e 
moil  fubjedt  to  it.  It  more  frequently  attacks  men 
than  women,  and  is  very  difficult  to  cure.  When  the 
epilepfy  attacks  children,  there  is  realon  to  hope  it 
may  go  off  about  the  time  of  puberty. 


When 
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When  it  attacks  any  perfon  after  twenty  years  of 
age  the  cure  is  difficult  ; but  when  after  forty,  a 
cure  is  hardly  to  be  expe&ed.  If  the  fit  continues 
only  for  a ffiort  fpace,  and  returns  feldom,  there  is 
real'on  to  hope  ;.  but  if  it  continues  long,  and  returns 
frequently,  the  prolped  is  bad.  It  is  a very  unfavour- 
able fymptom  when  the  patient  is  feized  with  the 
fits  in  his  deep. 

CAUSES. The  epilepfy  is  fometimes  heredi- 

tary. It  may  fikewifc  proceed  from  blows,  bruifes,  or 
wounds  on  the  head;  a colledion  of  water,  blood,  or 
ferous  humours  in  the  brain  ; a polypus-,  tumours  or 
concretions  within  the  ffiull ; exceffive  drinking  ; in- 
tenfc  lludy ; excefs  of  venery ; worms;  teething; 
fuppreffion  of  cuftomary  evacuations ; too  great 
emptinefs  or  repletion  ; violent  paffions  or  affections 
of  the  mind,  as  fear,  joy,  &c. ; hyfteric  affections ; 
contagion  received  into  the  body,  as  the  infedion  of 
the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. An  epileptic  fit  is  generally 

preceded  by  unufual  wearinefs ; pain  of  the  head 
dulnefs;  giddinefs  ; noife  in  the  ears;  dimnels  of 
fight;  palpitation  of  the  heart;  diflurbed  fleep ; 
difficult  breathing ; the  bowels  are  inflated  with 
wind;  the  urine  is  in  great  quantity,  but  thin;  tire 
complexion  is  pale  ; the  extremities  are  cold  ; and 
the  patient  often  feels,  as  it  were,  a ftream  of  cold 
air  afcending  towards  his  head. 

In  the  fit,  the  patient  generally  makes  an  unufual 
noife  ; his  thumbs  are  drawn  in  towards  the  palms 
of  the  hands ; his  eyes  are  diflorted ; he  darts,  and* 
foams  at  the  mouth ; his  extremities  are  bent  or 
twifled  various  ways  ; he  often  dilcharges  his  feed, 
urine,  and  faeces  involuntarily ; and  is  quite  delli- 
tute  of  all  fenle  and  reafon.  After  the  fit  is  over, 
his  fenfes  gradually  return,  and  he  complains  of  a 
bind  of  ftupor,  wearinefs,  and  pain  of  his  head  ; 

F f but 
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but  has  no  remembrance  cf  what  happened  to  him 
during  the  fit. 

The  fits  are  fometimes  excited  by  violent  affec- 
tions of  the  mind,  a debauch  of  liquor,  exceflive 
hear,  cold, 'or  the  like. 

This  difeafe,  from  the  difficulty’  of  inveriigating 
its  caufes,  and  its  ftrange  fymptoms,  was  formerly 
attributed  to  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  or  the  agency 
of  evil  fpirits.  In  modern  times  it  has  often,  by 
the  vulgar,  been  imputed  to  witchcraft  or  fafcina- 
tion.  It  depends  however  as  much  upon  natural 
caufes  as  any  other  malady  ~ and  its  cure  may 
often  be  effected  by  perfilting  in  the  ufe  of  proper 
means. 

REGIMEN”. Epileptic  patients  ought,  if 

poffible,  to  breathe  a pure  and  free  air.  Their  diet 
fhould  be  light  but  nouriffiing.  They  ought  to 
drink  nothing  (Irong,  to  avoid  fwine’s  fiefh,  water- 
fowl, and  likewife  all  windy  and  oily  vegetables, 
as  cabbage,  nuts,  &c.  They  ought  to  keep 
themfelves  cheerful,  carefully  guarding  againft  all 
violent  paffions,  as  anger,  fear,  exceffive  joy,  and 
the  like.  • * 

Exercife  is  likewife  of  great  ufe ; but  the  patient 
muff  be  careful  to  avoid  ail  extremes  either  of  heat 
or  cold,  all  dangerous  fituations,  as  (landing  upon 
precipices,  riding,  deep  waters,  and  fuch  like. 

MEDICINE. The  intentions  cf  cure  mud 

vary  according  to  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe.  If  the 
patient  be’ of  a fanguine  temperament,  and  there  be 
realWto  fear  an  obftrudlion  in  the  brain,  bleeding 
and  other  evacuations  will  be  neceffary.  When  the 
difeafe  is  occafioned  by  the  (lopp3ge  of  cuftomary 
evacuations,  thefe,  if  poffible,  mud  be  reltored ; if 
this  cannot  be  done,  others  may  be  fubllituted  in 
their  place.  Iffues  or  fetons  in  this  cafe  have  often  a 
very  good  effect.  When  there  is  rcafon  to  believe 
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that  the  dtfeafe  proceeds  from  worms,  proper  me- 
dicines muff  be  tiled  to  kill,  or  carry  off  thefe  ver- 
min. When  the  difeale  proceeds  from  teething,  the 
bodv  (hould  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clyfters,  the 
feet  frequently  bathed  in  warm  water,  and,  if  the  fits 
prove  obftinate,  a bliftering-plafter  may  be  put  be- 
tween the  (houlders.  The  fame  method  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed, when  epileptic  fits  precede  the  eruption  of  the 
(mall- pox,  or  mealies,  &c. 

When  the  difeafe  is  hereditary,  or  proceeds  from 
a wrong  formation  of  the  brain,  a cure  is  not  to  be 
expected.  When  it  is  owing  to  a debility,  or  too 
great  an  irritability  of  the  nervous  fy/tem,  fuch  me- 
dicines as  tend  to  brace  and  (Lengthen  the  nerves 
may  be  ufed,  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  Heel ; or 
the  anti-epileptic  electuaries,  recommended  by  Ful- 
ler and  Mead  *.  > 


The  flowers  of  zinc  have  of  late  been  highly  ex- 
tolled for  the  cure  of  the  epilepfy.  Though  this 
medicine  will  not  be  found  to  anfwer  the  expectations 
which  have  been  raifed  concerning  it,  yet  in  obfti- 
nate  epileptic  cafes  it  deferves  a trial.  The  dofe  is 
from  one  to  three  or  four  grains,  which  may  be 
taken  either  in  pills  or  a bolus,  as  the  patient  in- 
clines. The  belt  method  is  to  begin  with  a finale 
grain  four  or  five  times  a day,  and  gradually  to  ?n- 
creafe  the  dofe  as  far  as  the  patient  can  bear  it.  I 
have  known  this  medicine,  when  duly  perfiffed  in, 
prove  beneficial. 


Muik  has  fometimes  been  found  to  fucceed  in 
tne  epiieply.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  it,  with  the 
fame  quantity  of  factitious  cinnabar,  may  be  made 
up  into  a bolus,  and  taken  every  night  and  morn- 
ing* \ 


Sometimes  the  epilepfy  has  been  cured  by  elec 
tncity.  7 


See  Appendix,  Electuary  fur  the  Epilepfy. 

* f 1 Convulfion- 
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Convulfion-fits  proceed  from  the  fame  caufe?, 
and  mull  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  epi- 
lepfy. 

There  is  one  particular  fpecies  of  convulfion-fits 
which  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  St.  Vituses 
dance,  wherein  the  patient  is  agitated  with  ftrange 
motions  and  gefliculations,  which  by  the  common 
people  are  generally  believed  to  be  the  effects  of 
witchcraft.  This  difeafe  may  be  cured  by  repeated 
bleedings  and  purges  ; and  afterwards  ufir.g  the 
medicines  prefcibed  above  for  the  epilepfy,  viz.  the 
Peruvian  bark  and  fnake  root,  &c.  Chalybeate 
waters  are  found  to  be  beneficial  in  this  cafe. 
The  cold  bath  is  likewiie  of  Angular  lervice,  and 
ought  never  to  be  negledted.  when  the  patient  can 
bear  it. 

OF  THE  HICCUP. 

■ The  hiccup  is  a fpafmodic  or  convulfive  affec- 
tion of  the  ftomach  and  midriff,  arifing  from  any 
caufe  that  irritates  their  nervous  fibres. 

It  may  proceed  from  excefs  in  eating  or  drinking 
from  a hurt  of  the  ftomach  j poifons>  inflammations 
or  ichirrous  tumours  of  the  ftomach,  intcftines, 
bladder,  midriff,  or  the  reft  of-  the  yijbera.  In  gan- 
grenes, acute  and  malignant  fevers,  a hiccup  is  often 
the  forerunner  of  death. 

When  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  the  ufe  of  ali- 
ment that  is  flatulent,  or  hard  of  digeftion,  a draught 
of  generous  wine,  or  a ciram  of  any  fpirituous  li- 
quor, will  generally  remove  it.  If  poifon  be  the 
caufe,  plenty  of  milk  and  oil  muft  be  drank,  as  has 
been  formerly  recommended.  When  it  proceeds 
from  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  &c.  it  is 
very  dangerous.  In  this  cafe  the  cooling  regimen 
ought  to  be  filially  obferved.  The  patient  muff 
be  bled,  and  take  frequently  a few  drops  cf  the 

fweec 
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£weet  ipirits  of  nitre  in  a cup  of  wine-whey.  His 
ftomach  fhould  likewife  be  fomented  with  cloths 
dipped  in  warm  water,  or  have  bladders  filled  with 
warm  milk  and  water  applied  to  it. 

When  the  hiccup  procteds  from  a gangrene  or 
mortification,  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  other  anti- 
fep:ics,  are  the  only  medicines  which  have  a chance 
to  fucceed.  When  it  is  a primary  diieaie,  and  pro- 
ceeds from  a foul  ftomach,  loaded  either  with  a pi- 
tuitous  or  a bilious  humour,  a gentle  vomit  and 
purge,  if  the  patient  be  able  to  bear  them,  will  be  of 
fervice.  If  it  arifcs  from  flatulencies,  the  carmina- 
tive medicines  directed  for  the  heart-burn  muft  be 
ufed. 

When  the  hiccup  proves  very  obftinate,  recourfe 
muft  be  had  to  the*  molt  powerful  aromatic  and  an-, 
tilpafmodic  medicines.  The  principal  of  ihde  is 
mufk;  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  which  mav  be' 
made  into  a bolus,  and  repeated  occasionally.  Opi- 
ates are  likewife  of  fervice-,  bu,t  they  muft  be  uled 
with  caution.  A bit  of  fugar  dipped  in  compound 
Ipirits  of  lavender,  or  the  volatile  aromatic  tindlure, 
may  be  taken  frequently.  External  applications  are 
fometimes  alfo  beneficial  j as  the  ftomach  plafter,  or 
a caraplafm  of  the  Venice  treacle  of  the  Edinburgh 
or  London  difpenlatory,  applied  to  the  region  of  the 
ftomach. 

I lately  attended  a patient  who  had  almoft  a con- 
ftant  hiccup  for  above  nine  weeks.  It  was  fre- 
quently flopped  by  the  ufe  of  mufk,  opium,  wine, 
and  other  cordial  and  antifpafmodic  medicines,  but 
always  returned.  Nothing  however  gave  the  pa- 
tient fo  much.eafe  as  brifk  ftnall-beer.  By  drink- 
ing rreely  of  this,  the  hiccup  was  often  kept  oft’ 
icr  lcveral  days,  which  was  more  than  could  be 
‘••one  by  the  moft  powerful  medicines.  The  pa- 
t sent  was  at  length  feized  with  a vomiting  of  blood, 
v/htcn  foon  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Upon  Opening 
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the  body,  a large  fchirrous  tumour  was  found  near 
the  pylorus  or  right  orifice  of  the  ftomach. 

The  hiccup  may  be  removed  by  taking  vinegar  ; 
or  by  a few  drops  of  (the  oil  of  vitriol  taken  in  water. 

CRAMP  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

This  difeafe  often  feizes  people  fuddenly,  is  very 
dangerous,  and  requires  immediate  affiftance.  It 
is  molt  incident  to  perfons  in  the  decline  of  life, 
efpecially  the  nervous,  gouty,  hyfteric,  and  hypo- 
chondriac. 

If  the  patient  has  any  inclination  to  vomit,  he 
ought  to  take  fome  draughts  of  warm  water,  or  weak 
camomile-tea,  to  cleanfe  his  ftomach.  After  this,  if 
he  has  been  ccftive,  a laxative  ciyfter  may  be  given. 
He  ought  then  to  take  laudanum.  The  beft  way  of 
adminiftering  it  is  in  a ciyfter.  Sixty  or  feventy 
drops  of  liquid  laudanum  may  be  given  in  a ciyfter 
of  warm  water.  This  is  much  more  certain  than 
laudanum  given  by  the  mouth,  which  is  often  vomit- 
ed, and  in  fome  cafes  increafes  the  pain  and  fpafms 
in  the  ftomach. 

If  the  pain  and  cramps  return  with  great  violence, 
after  the  effects  of  the  anodyne  ciyfter  are  over,  an- 
other, with  an  equal  or  a larger  quantity  of  opium, 
may  be  given  •,  and  every  four  or  five  hours  a bolm, 
with  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  mufk,  and  half  a drachm 
of  the  Venice  treacle. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  ftomach  ought  to  be  fo- 
mented with  cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  or  blad- 
ders filled  with  warm  milk  and  water  ftiould  be 
conftantly  applied  to  it.  I have  often  ften  thcie 
produce  the  meft  • happy  effects.  'I  he  a nod.)  ne 
balfam  may  alfo  be  rubbed  on  the  part  affected  •, 
and  an  anti- hyfieric  plaller  worn  upon  it  for  feme 
time  after  the  cramps  are  removed,  to  prevent  their 
return. 
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In  very  violent  and  lading  pains  of  the  domach, 
fome  blood  ought  to  be  let,  unlefs  the  weaknefs  of 
the  patient  forbids  it.  When  the  pain  or  cramps 
proceed  from  a fuppreflion  of  the  menfes , bleeding 
is  of  ufe.  If  they  be  owing  to  the  gout,  recourie 
mud  be  had  to  fpirits,.  or  fome  of  the  warm,  cor- 
dial  waters.  Bliftering  pladers  ought  likewife  in 
this  cafe  to  be  applied  to  the  ancles.  I have  often 
feen  violent  cramps  and  pains  of  the  domach  re- 
moved by  covering  it  with  a large  plader  of  Venice 
treacle. 
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In  this  difeafe  the  patient,  in  time  of  deep,  imagines 
he  feels  an  uncommon  oppredion  or  weight  about  his 
bread  or  domach,  which  he  can  by  no  means  fbake 
off.  He  groans,  and  fometimes  cries  out,  though 
oftener  he  attempts  to  fpeak  in  vain.  Sometimes  he 
imagines  himfelf  engaged  with  an  enemy,  and  in  dan- 
ger of  being  killed,  attempts  to  run  away,  but  finds 
he  cannot.  Sometimes  he  fancies  himfelf  in  a houfe 
that  is  on  die,  or  that  he  is  in  danger  of  being 
drowned  in  a river.  He  often  thinks  he  is  falling 
over  a precipice,  and  the  dread  of  being  dadied  to 
pieces  fuddenly  awakes  him. 

This  diforder  has  been  fuppofed  to  proceed  from 
too  much  blood  •,  from  a dagnation  of  blood  in  the 
brain,  lungs,  &c.  But  it  is  rather  a nervous  af- 
fection, and  ariles  chiedy  from  indigedion.  Hence 
we  find  that  perfons  of  weak  nerves,  who  lead  a fe- 
dentary  life,  and  live  full,  are  mod  commonly  af- 
fliChd  with  the  night-mare.  Nothing  tends  more 
to  produce  it  than  heavy  fuppers,  efpecially  when 
eaten  late,  or  the  patient  goes  to  bed  foon  after. 
Wind  is  likewife  a very  frequent  caufe  of  this  cl i f- 
eafe ; for  which  reafon  thofe  who  are  afflicted  with 
it  ought  to  avoid  all  flatulent  food.  Deep  thought, 

F f 4 anxiety, 
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anxiety,  or  any  thing  that  opprefles  the  mind,  ought 
alfo  to  be  avoided. 

As  perfons  afflidled  with  the  night-mare  gene- 
rally moan,  or  make  fome  noife  in  the  fir,  they 
fhould  be  waked,  or  fpoken  to  by  fuch  as  hear 
them,  as  the  uneafinefs  generally  goes  off  as  foon  as 
the  patient  is  awake.  Dr.Whytt  fays,  he  generally 
found  a dram  of  brandy,  taken  at  bed-time,  prevent 
this  difeafe.  That  however  is  a bad  cuftom,  and  in 
time  iofes  its  effefls.  We  would  rather  have  the 
patient  depend  upon  the  ufe  of  food  of  eafy  digeftion, 
cheerfulnefs,  exercife  through  the  day,  and.  a light 
flipper  taken  early,  than  to  accuftom  himfelf  to 
'drams.  A glafs  of  peppermint-water  will  otten  pro- 
mote digeffion  as  much  as  a glafs  of  brandy,  and  is 
much  later.  After  a perfqn  of  weak  digeffion,  how- 
ever, has  eaten  flatulent  food,  a dram  may  be  necef- 
fary  ; in  this  cafe  we  would  recommend  it  as  the  molt 
proper  medicine. 

Perfons  who  are  young,  and  full  of  blood,  if 
troubled  with  the  night-mare,  ought  to  take  a purge 
frequently,  and  ufe  a fpare  diet. 

OF  SWOONINGS. 

People  of  weak  nerves  or  delicate  conffitutions  are 
liable  to  fwoonings  or  fainting  fits.  Thele  indeed 
are  feidom  dangerous  when  duly  attended  to-,  but 
when  wholly  negle&ed,  or  improperly  treated,  they 
often  prove  hurtful,  and  fometimes  fatal. 

. The  general  caufes  of  fwoonings  are,  ludden  tran- 
fition  from  cold  to  heat*,  breathing  air  iliac  is  de- 
prived of  its  proper,  fpring  or  elafficity  ; great  ra- 
; excefhve  wcaknefs  \ lois  ot  blooJ ; k>ng 
ing  ; fear,  grief,  and  other  violent  pafitons  or  affec- 
tions of  the  mind. 

It  is  well  known,  that  perfons  who  have  been 

long  txpoled  to  cold,  often  faint  or  fad  into  a 
1 ° fwoon. 
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fwoon,  'upon  coming  into  the  lioufe,  efpeciallv  if 
they  drink  hot  liquor,  or  fit  near  a large  fire.  This 
miaht  eafily  be  prevented  by'people  taking  care  not 
t0D,0  into  a warm  room  immediately  after  they  have 
been  expofed  to  the  cold  air,  to  approach  the  fire 
gradually,  and  not  to  eat  or  drink  any  thing  hot,  till 
The  body  has  been  gradually  brought  into  a warm 
temperature. 

When  any  one,  in  confequence  of  neglecting  theie 
precautions,  falls  into  a fwoon,  he  ought  immedi- 
ately to  be  removed  to  a cooler  apartment,  to  have 
ligatures  applied  above  his  knees  ‘and  elbows,  and 
to  have  his  hands  and  face  fprinkled  with  vinegar  or 
cold  water.  He  fhould  likewife  be  made  to  fmell 
to  vinegar,  and  fhould  have  a fpoonful  or  two  of 
water,  Tf  he  can  fwallow,  with  about  a third  part  of 
vinegar  mixed  with  it,  poured  into  his  mouth.  If 
tbefe  fhould  not  remove  the  complaint,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  bleed  the  patient,  and  afterwards  to  give 
him  a clyfter. 

As  air  that  is  breathed  frequently  lofes  its  elufti- 
city  or  fpring,  it  is  no  wonder  it  perlons  wno  re- 
fpirc  in  it  often  fall  into  a fwoon  or  fainting  fir. 
They  are  in  this  cafe  deprived  of  the  very  principle 
of  life.  Hence  it  is  that  fainting  fits  are  fo.  fre- 
quent in  all  crowded  affemblies,  efpecially  in  hot 
feafons.  Such  fits  however  mult  be  confidered  as 
a kind  of  temporary  death  ; and,  to  the  weak  and 
delicate,  they  fometimes  prove  fatal.  They  ought 
therefore  with  the  utmoft  care  to  be  guarded  againft. 
The  method  of  doing  this  is  obvious.  Let  aflem- 
bly-rooms,  and  all  other  places  of  public  refort, 
be  large  and  well  ventilated  j and  let  the  weak  arrd 
delicate  avoid  fuch  places,  particularly  in  warm 
feafons. 

A perfon  who  faints  in  fuch  a fituation,  ought 
immediately  to  be  carried  into  the  open  air  •,  his 
temples  fhould  be  rubbed  with  ftrong  vinegar  or 

brandy. 
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brandy,  and  volatile  fpir its  or  falts  held  to  his  nofe. 
He  fhould  be  laid  upon  his  back  with  his  head 
low,  and  have  a little  wine,  or  fome  other  cor- 
dial, as  foon  as  he  is  able  to  fwallow  it,  poured 
into  his  mouth.  If  the  ped'on  has  been  fubjed 
to  hyfleric  firs,  caftor  or  afafcetida  fhould  be  ap- 
plied to  the  nofe,  or  burnt  feathers,  horn,  or  lea- 
ther, &c. 

When  fainting  fits  proceed  from  mere  weaknefs  or 
exhauftion,  which  is  often  the  cafe  after  great  fatigue, 
long  falling,  lofs  of  blood,  or  the  like,  the  patient 
muft  be  fupporteci  with  generous  cordials,  as  jellies, 
wines,  fpintuous  liquors,  and  fuch  like.  Thefe 
however  muft  be  given  at  firft  in  very  ifnall  quantities, 
and  increafed  gradually  as  the  patient  is  able  to  bear 
them.  He  ought  to  be  allowed  to  lie  quite  (till  and 
eafy  upon  his  back,  with  his  head  low,  and  fhould  have 
frelh  air  admitted  into  his  chamber.  His  food  fhould 
confift  of  nourifhing  broths,  fago-gruel  with  wine, 
new  milk,  and  other  things  of  a light  and  cordial 
nature.  'Thefe  things  are  to  be  given  out  of  the  fit. 
All  that  can  be  done  in  the  fit  is,  to  let  him  fmell 
to  a bottl.e  of  Hungary- water,  eau  de  luce , or  fpirits 
of  hartfhorn,  and  to  rub  his  temples  with  warm 
brandy,  or  to  lay  a comprefs  dipped  in  it  to  the  pit 
of  the  ftomach. 

In  fainting  fits  that  proceed  from  fear,  grief,  or 
other  violent  paflions  or  affedlions  of  the  mind,  the 
patient  muft  be  very  cautioufly  managed.  He  fhould 
be  fuffered  to  remain  at  reft,  and  only  made  to 
fmell  to  fome  vinegar.  After  he  is  come  to  himfelf 
he  may  drink  freely  of  warm  lemonade,  or  balm-tea, 
with  lome  orange  or  lemon-peel  in  it.  It  will  hkewife 
be  proper,  if  the  fainting  fits  have  been  long  and 
fevere,  to  clean  the  bowels  by  throwing  in  an  emol- 
lient clyfler. 

It  is  common  in  fainting  firs,  from  whatever 
caufe  they  proceed,  to  bleed  the  patient.  1 his 
4 p rad  ice 
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praflice  may  be  very  proper  in  ftrong  perfons  of  a full 
habit-,  but  in  thole  who  are  weak  and  delicate,  or 
i'ub'iea  to  nervous  diforders,  it  is  dangerous.  The 
proper  method  with  Inch  people  is,  to  expofe  them 
to  the  free  air,  and  to  ufe  cordial  and  Simulating 
medicines,  as  volatile  falts,  Hungary-water,  ipirus  o 
lavender,  tincture  of  caftor,  and  the  like. 


OF  FLATULENCIES,  OR  WIND. 

All  nervous  patients,  without  exception,  are  af- 
flitted  with  wind  or  flatulencies  in  the  ftomach  and 
bowels,  which  arite  chiefly  from  the  want  01  tone  or 
vigour  in  thefe  organs.  Crude  flatulent  aliment,  as 
areen  peas,  beans,  coleworts,  cabbages,  and  luch  like, 
may  increafe  this  complaint ; but  ftrong  and  healthy 
people  are  feltlom  troubled  with  wind,  unlefs  they 
either  overload  their  ftomachs,  or  drink  liquors  that 
are  in  a fermenting  ftate,  and  coniequently  full  of 
elaftic  air.  Vfhile  therefore  the  matter  ot  flatulence 
proceeds  from  our  aliments,  the  caufe  which  makes 
air  feparate  from  them  in  iuch  quantity  as  to  occa- 
fion  complaints,  is  almoft  always  a fault  of  the 
bowels  themfelves,  which  are  too  weak  either  to 
prevent  the  produ&ion  of  elaftic  air,  or  to  expel 
it  after  it  is  produced. 

To  relieve  this  complaint,  fuch  medicines,  ought 
to  be  ufed  as  have  a tendency  to  expel  wind,  and  by 
fti  engthening  the  alimentary  canal,  to  prevent  its  being 
produced  there  *. 

The  lift  of  medicines  for  expelling  wind  is  very 
numerous ; they  often  however  disappoint  the  ex- 

* Many  nervous  people  find  great  benefit  from  eating  a diy 
bifeuit,  efpecially  wnen  the  ftomach  is  empty.  I look  upon  this 
33  one  of  the  beft  carminative  medicines ; and  would  recommend, 
it  in  all  complaints  ot  the  itoinach,  arifing  from  flatulence,  in- 
digeltion.  See. 

peftations 
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peculations  of  both  the  phyfician  and  his  patient. 
The  moll  celebrated  among  the  clafs  of  carmina- 
tives are- juniper  berries;  the  roots  of  ginger  and 
zedoary  ; the  feeds  of  anife,  carraway,  and  corian- 
der ; gum  afafcetida  and  opium  ; the  warm  waters, 
tin&ures,  and  fpirits,  as  the  aromatic  water,  the 
tincture  of  woodfoot,  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit, 
tccherr  &c. 

Dr.  Whytt  fays,  he  found  no  medicines  more 
efficacious  in  exp*  11  iri-g  wind  than  tether  and  lau- 
danum. He  generally  gave  the  laudanum  in  a mix- 
ture with  peppermint-water  and  tincture  of  caftor, 
or  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre.  Sometimes,  in  place  of 
this,  he  gave  opium  in  pills  with  afafcetida.  He 
obferves  that  the  good  effects  of  opiates  are  equally 
confpicuous,  whether  the  flatulence  be  contained  in 
the  ftomach  or  inteftines;  whereas  t’hcfe  warm  medi- 
cines, commonly  called  carminatives,  do  not  often 
give  immediate  relief,  except  when  the  wind  is  in 
the  ftomach. 

With  regard  to  sther,  the  Doctor  fays,  he  has 
often  feen  very  good  effects  from  it  in  flatulent  com- 
plaints, where  other  medicines  failed.  The  dole  is 
a tea  fpoonful  mixed  with  tvvo  table-fpoonfuls  of 
water*.  In  gouty  cafes  he  obferves,  that  tether,  a 
glafs  of  French  brandy,  or  of  the  aromatic  water,  or 
ginger,  either  taken  in  fubftance  or  infilled  in  boiling 
water,  are  among  the  bed  medicines  for  expelling 
wind. 

When  the  caffi  of  flatulent  patients  is  fuch  as 
makes  it  improper  to  give  them  warm  medicines  in- 
wardly, the  Doctor  recommends  external  applica- 
tions, which  are  fometimes  of  advantage.  Equal 
parts  of  the  anti-hyfterjc  and  ftomach  plafter  may 

* Though  the  patient  may  begin  with  this  quantity,  it  will  be  ' 
. necefiary  to  increafe  the  dole  gradually  as  the  itomach  can  bear  it, 
jT.ther  is  now  given  in  conhdei  ably  greater  doles  than  it  was  in 
Dr.  Whytt’s  time. 
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be  fpread  upon  a piece  of  foft  leather*  of  Rich  fize 
as  to  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  belly.  This  fhould 
be  kept  on  for  a confiderable  time,  provided  the  pa- 
tient be  able  to  bear  it ; if  it  ihouid  give  great  un- 
eafinefs,  it  may  he  taken  off,  and  the  following  lini- 
ment uled  in  its  Head  i 

Take  of  Bates’s  anodyne  balfam  an  ounce;  of  tha» 
exprefled  oil  <pf  mace  half  an  otyice;  oil  of  mint  two 
drachms.  Let  thefe  ingredients  be  mixed  together, 
and  about  a table-fpoonful  well  rubbed  on  the  parts 
at  bed-time. 

.For  (Lengthening  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and 
conl'equently  for  lcflening  the  production  of  flatulence, 
the  Do&or  recommends  the  Peruvian  bark,  bitters, 
chalybeates,  and  exercife.  In  flatulent  cafes,  he 
thinks  fome  nutmeg  or  ginger  fhould  be  added 
to  the  tincture  of  the  bark  and  bitters,  and  that 
the  aromatic  powder  ihouid  be  joined  with  the  filings 
of  iron. 

Whan  windy  complaints  are  attended  with  coflive- 
nefs,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  few  things  will  be  found 
to  an  fiver  better  than  four  or  five  of  the  following  pills 
taken  every  night  at  bedtime  : 

Take  of  afafeetida  two  drachms ; fuccotrine  aloes, 
fait  of  iron,  and  powdered  ginger,  of  each  one  drachm  *, 
as  much  of  the  elixir  propriethtis  as  will  be  ilifficienc 
to  form  them  into  pills. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  body  is  too  open, 
twelve  or  fifteen  grains  of  rhubaib,  with  half  a 
drachm  or  two  lcmples  of  the  Japonic  confection, 
given  e.ery  other  evening,  will  have  very  'good 
effects. 

In  thofe  flatulent  complaints  which  come  on 
about  the  time  the  menfes  ceafe,  repeated  fmall 
bleedings  often  give  more  relief  than  any  other 
remedy. 

With  regard  to  dier,  the  DoCtor  obferves,  that 
tm>  and  likewife  all  flatulent  aliments,  are  to  be 

avoided  ; 
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avoided;  and  that  for  drink,  water  with  a little  brandy 
or  rum  is  not  only  preferable  to  malt  liquor,  but  in 
moil  cafes  aifo  to  wine. 

As  Dr.  Whytt  has  paid  great  attention  to  this 
fubject>  and  as  his  lcntiments  upon  it  in  a great 
meaiure  agree  with  mine,  I have  taken  the  liberty  to 
adopt  them  ; and  fha’l  only  add  to  his  obfervations, 
that  exercile  is  in  my  opinion  fuperior  to  all  medi- 
cine, both  for  preventing  the  production  and  like- 
wife  for  expelling  of  flatulencies.  Thefe  effect1, 
however,  are  not  to  be  expected  from  fauntering 
about,  or  lolling  in  a carriage  ; but  from  labour,  or 
iuch  active  amulements  as  give  exercile  to  every  part 
of  the  body. 

OF  LOW  SPIRITS. 

All  who  have  weak  nerves  are  fubjedt  to  low  fpi- 
r7ts  in  a greater  or  lefs  degree.  Generous  diet,  the 
cold  bath,  exercife,  and  amufevments,  are  the  mcft 
likely  means  to  remove  this  complaint.  It  is  greatly 
increafed  by  folitude  and  indulging  gloomy  ideas, 
but  may  often  be  relieved  by  cheerlul  company  and 
Uprightly  amulements. 

When  low  fpirits  are  owing  to  a weak  relaxed  date 
of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  an  infufion  of  the  Peru- 
vian bark  with  cinnamon  or  nutmeg  will  be  proper. 
Steel  joined  with  aromatics  may  likewife  in  this  cafe 
be  ufed  with  advantage ; but  riding,  and  a proper 
diet,  arc  molt  to  be  depended  on. 

When  they  arife  from  a foulnefs  of  the  ftomach 
and  inttftines,  or  obftrudlion  ih  the  hypochondriac 
vifeera,  aloeiic  purges  will  be  proper.  1 have  l'ome- 
times  known  tile  Harrowgate  iulphur-water'of  lervice 
in  this  cafe. 

When  low  fpirits  proceed  from  a fuppreftion  of 
the  mehftrual  or  of  the  hemorrhoidal  flux,  thefe 
evacuations  may  either  be  reftored,  or  lome  others" 

fubllitutcd 
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fubftituted  in  their  place,  as  iflfues,  fetons,  or  the  like. 
Dr.  Whyct  obferves,  that  nothing  has  iuch  ■ Hidden 
good  efteds  in  this  cafe  as  bleeding. 

When  low  fpirits  have  been  brought  on  by  long- 
continued  grief,  anxiety,  or  other  diftrefs  of  mind, 
agreeable  company,  variety  of  amufements,  and 
change  of  place,  especially  travelling  into  foreign  v 
countries,  will  afford  the  moft  certain  relief. 

Perfons  afflicted  with  low  fpirits  fhould  avoid  all 
kinds  of  excels,  efpecially  of  venery  and  ftrong  li- 
quors. The  moderate  ufe  of  wine  and  other  ftrong 
liquors  is  by  no  means  hurtful  but  when  taken  to 
excefs  they  weaken  the  ftomach,  vitiate  the  hu- 
mours, and  deprefs  the  fpirits.  This  caution  is 
the  more  necellary,  as  the  unfortunate  and  melan- 
choly often  fly  to  ftrong  liquors  for  relief,  by  which 
means  they  never  fail  to  precipitate  their  own  de- 
ftrudion. 

OF  HYSTERIC  AFFECTIONS. 

Thefe  likewife  belong  to  the  numerous  tribe  of 
nervous  difeafes,  which  may  be  juftly  reckoned  the 
reproach  of  medicine.  Women  of  a delicate  ha- 
bit, whofe  ftomach  and  inteftines  are  relaxed,  and 
whofe  nervous  fyftem  is  extremely  fenfible,  are  moft 
fubjed  to  hyfteric  complaints.  In  fuch  perfons  a 
hyfteric  fit,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  brought  on  by 
an  irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach  or  intef- 
tines, by  wind,  acrid  humour,  or  the  like.  A fyd- 
den  fuppreffion  of  the  menfes  often  gives  rile  to 
hyfteric  fits.  They  may  likewife  be  excited  by  vio- 
lent paffions  or  aftedions  of  the  mind,  as  fear,  grief, 
anger,  or  great  difappointments. 

Sometimes  the  hyfteric  fit  refembles  a fwoon  or 
fainting  fit,  during  which  the  patient  lies  as  in  a 
fleep,  only  the  breathing  is  fo  low  as  l'carce  .to  be 
perceived.  At  other  times  the  patient  is  afteded 
with  catchings  and  ftrong  convulfions.  The  fymp- 

toms 
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turns which  precede  hyfteric  firs  are  likewife  varioir 
in  different  perfons.  Sometimes  the  fits  come  on 
with  f oidnefs  of  the  extremities,  yawning  and  ftretch- 
ing,  Jownefs  of  fpirits,  oppreffion  and  anxiety. 
Ac  other  times  the  approach  of  the  fit  is  foretold 
by  a feeling,  as  if  there  were  a ball  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  belly,  which  gradually  rifes  towards 
the  ftomach,  where  it  occafions  inflation,  ficknefs, 
and  feme  times  vomiting-,  -afterwards  ic  rifes  into 
the  gullet,  and  occafions  a degree  of  fuffocation,  to 
winch  quick  breathing,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
giddineis  of  the  head,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  lots 
of  hearing,  with  tonvulfive  motions  of  the  ex- 
tremities and  other  parts  of  the  body,  fucceed. 
The  hyfteric  parpxyfin  is  often  introduced  by  an 
immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  and  fometimes  it  goes 
ofF  by  crying.  Indeed  there  is  not  much  difference 
between  the  laughing  and  crying  of  an  highly  hyf- 
teric lady. 

Our  ami  in  the  treatment  of  this'  difeafe  muft  be 
to  fhorten  the  fit  or  paroxyfm  when  prefent,  and  to 
■pi'event  its  return.  The  longer  the  fits  continue, 
and  the  more  frequently  they  return,  the  difeafe 
becomes  the  mole  obftinnte.  Their  ftrength  is  in- 
creafed  by  habit,  and  they  induce  lo  great  a relaxa- 
tion of  the  fyftem,  that  ic  is  with  difiiculty  re- 
moved^ 

It  is  cuftomary,  during  the  hyfieric  fit  or  p?.- 
roxyfm,  to  bleed  the  patient.  In  ftrong  perfons  of 
a plethoric  habit,  and  where  the  pulfe  is  full,  this 
may  be  proper-,  but  in  weak  and  delicate  conftitu- 
tions,  or  where  the  difeafe  has  been  of  long  Hand- 
ing, or  ariles  from  inanition,  it  is  not  fafe.  The 
heft  courfe  in  fuch  cafes  is  to  roufe  the  patient  by 
ftrong  fmells,  as  burnt  feathers,  afafeetida,  or  fpi- 
j ics  c£  hartfhorn,  held  to  the  nofe.  Hot  bricks 
may  alio  be  applied  to  the  f les  of  the  feet,  and  the 
legs,  arms,  and  belly  may  be  ftrcngly  rubbed  with 
7 a warm 
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a warm  cloth.  But  the  bed  application  is  to  put 
the  feet  and  legs  into  warm  water.  1 his  is  pecu- 
liarly proper  when  the  fits  precede  the  flow  of  the 
menfes.  In  cafe  of  cofiivenefs,'  a laxative  clyfter 
with  afafoe.ida  will  be  proper  j and  as  foon  as  the 
patient  can  fwallow,  two  table-ipoonfuls  of  a fo- 
lution  of  afafcecida,  or  cf  home  cordial  julep,  may 
be  <flven*. 

The  radical  cure  of  this  diforder  will  be  beft  at- 
tempted at  a time  when  the  patient  is  mod  free 
from  the  fits.  It  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  a 
proper  attention  to  diet.  A milk  and  vegetable 
diet,  when  duly  perflfted  in,  will  often  perform  a 
cure.  If  however  the  patient  has  been  accuflomed 
to  a more  generous  diet,  it  will  not  be  fafe  to  leave 
it  off  all  at  once,  but  by  degrees.  The  mod  pro- 
per drink  is  water  with  a imall  quantity  of  fpirits. 
A cool  dry  air  is  the  bed.  Cold  bathing  and  every 
thing  that  braces  the  nerves,  and  invigorates  the 
fydem,  is  beneficial;  but  lying  too  long  in  bed, 
or  whatever  relaxes  the  body,  is  hurtful.  It  is  of 
the  greated  importance  to  have  the  mind  kept  con- 
dandy  eafy  and  cheerful,  and,  if  poflible, 1 to  have 
it  always  engaged  in  fome  agreeable  and  intereding 
purfutt. 

The  proper  medicines  are  thofe  which  drengthen 
the  alimentary  canal  and  the  whole  nervous  fydem, 
as  the  preparations  of  iron,  the  Peruvian  bark,  and 
other  bitters.  Twenty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vi- 

* When  hyfleric  fits  are  occafioned  by  fympathy,  they  may  be 
cured  by  exciting  an  oppolite  paflion.  This  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  cafe  of  a whole  fchool  of  young  ladies  in  Holland,  who  were 
all  cured  by  being  told,  that  the  lirfL  who  was  feized  fhould  be 
burnt  to  death.  J3ut  this  method  of  cure  to  my  knowledge,  will 
not  always  fuccccd.  I would  therefore  advife,  that  young  ladies 
who  are  fubjedt  to  hyiteric  fits  Ihould  not  be  fent  to  boarding 
fc.iools,  as  the  difeafe  may  be  caught  by  imitation,  I have 
known  madnefs  ilfelf  brought  on  by  fympathy. 
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trio!,  in  a cup  of  the  infufion  of  the  bark,  may 
be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  The  bark  and 
iron  may  likewife  be  taken  in  fabftance,  provided 
the  ftomach  can  bear  them  ; but  they  are  generally- 
given  in  too  fmall  dofcs  to  have  any  effedt.  The 
chalybeate  waters  generally  prove  beneficial  in  this 
xdiforder. 

If  the  ftomach  is  loaded  with  phlegm,  vomits 
will  be  of  ufe  ; but  they  fhould  not  be  too  ftrong, 
nor  frequently  repeated,  as  they  tend  to  relax  and 
weaken  the  ftomach.  If  there  be  a tendency  to 
eoftivenefs,  it  muft  be  removed  either  by  diet,  or 
by  taking  an  opening  pill  as  often  as  it  fhall  be 
found  necefiary. 

To  leflen  the  irritability  of  the  fyftem,  antifpaf- 
modic  medicines  will  be  of  ufe.  The  belt  antifpaf- 
modic  medicines  are  mufk,  'opium,  and  caftor. 
When  opium  dilagrees  with  the  ftomach,  it  may  ei- 
ther be  applied  externally,  or  given  in  clyfters.  Ic 
is  often  luccefsful  in  removing  thofe  periodical 
head-achs  to  which  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  pa- 
tients are  fubjedt.  Caftor  has  in  lome  cafes  been 
found  to  procure  fleep  where  opium  failed ; for 
which  reafon  Dr.  Whytt  advifes,  that  they  fhould  be 
joined  together.  He  likewife  recommends  the  anti- 
hylteric  plafter  to  be  applied  to  the  abdomen *. 

Hyfteric  women  are  often  affiidted  with  cramps 
in  various  parts  of  the  body,  which  are  moft  apt 
to  feize  them  in  bed,  or  when  afleep.  The  moft 
efficacious  medicines  in  this  cafe  are  opium,  blil- 
tering-plafters,  and  warm  bathing  or  fomentations. 
When  the  cramp  or  fpai'm  is  very  violent,  opium  is 

* Though  antiTpafmodfcs  and  anodynes  arc  univerfafly  recom- 
mended in  this  difeafe,  yet  all  the  extraordinary  cures  that  I ever 
knew  in  hyfteric  Cafes,  were  performed  by  means  of  tonic  and 
corroborating  medicines. 


the 
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the  remedy  moft  to  be  depended  on.  In  milder 
cafes,  icnmerfing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water, 
or  applying  a bliftering-plafter  to  the  part  affected. 
Will  often  be  fufficient  to  remove  the  complaint.  In 
patients  whofe  nerves  are  uncommonly  delicate  and 
fenfible,  it  will  be  better  to  omit  the  bliftering- 
plafter,  and  to  attempt  the  cure  by  opiates,  mufk, 
camphire,  and  the  warm  bath. 

Cramps  are  often  prevented  or  cured  by  compref- 
fion.  Thus  cramps  in  the  legs  are  prevented,  and 
fometimes  removed,  by  tight  bandages  •,  and  when 
convulfions  arife  from  a flatulent  diftention  of  the 
inteftines,  or  from  fpafms  beginning  in  them,  they 
may  be  often  lefiened  or  cured  by  making  a pretty 
ftrong  compreflion  upon  the  abdomen  by  means  of  a 
broad  belt.  A roll  of  brimftohe  held  in  the  hand 
is  frequently  ufed  as  a remedy  for  cramps.  Though 
this  feems  to  owe  its  effetft  chiefly  to  imagination, 
yet,  as  it  fometimes  lucceeds,  it  merits  a trial  *. 
When  fpafms  or  convulfive  motions  arife  from 
fharp  humours  in  the  ftomach  and  inteftinesj  no 
lafting  relief  can  be  procured  till  thefe  are  either 
corrected  or  expelled.  The  Peruvian  bark  has 
fometimes  cured  periodic  convulfions  after  other 
medicines  had  failed. 

OF  HYPOCHONDRIAC  AFFECTIONS. 

This  difeafe  generally  attacks  the  indolent,  the 
luxurious,  the  unfortunate,  and  the  ftudious.  It 
becomes  daily  more  common  in  this  country,  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  the  increafe  of  luxury  and  fedentary 
employments.  It  has  fo  near  a refemblance  to  the 
immediately  preceding,  that  many  authors  conflder 

* Some  perfons  affli&ed  with  cramps  pretend  to  reap  great 
benefit  from  fmall  bundles  of  rofemary  tied  all  night  about  their 
feet,  ancles,  and  knees. 
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them  as  the  fame  difeafe,  and  treat  them  accord** 
ingly.  They  require,  however,  a very  different  re- 
gimen; and  the  fymptoms  of  the  latter,  though 
Jefs  violent,  are  more  permanent  than  thole  of  the 
former. 

Men  of  a melancholy  temperament,  who fe  minds 
are  capable  of  great  attention,  and  whofe  paffions 
are  not  eafily  moved,  are,  in  the  advanced  periods 
of  life,  mo  ft  liable  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  ufually 
brought  on  by  Jong  and  ferious  attention  to  ab- 
ftrufe  fubjects,  grief,  the  fuppreffion  of  cuftomary 
evacuations,  excels  of  venery,  the  repulfion  of  cu- 
taneous eruptions,  long  continued  evacuations,  ob- 
ftruiftions  in  fome  of  the  vifcera,  as  the  liver,  fpleen, 
&c. 

Hypochondriac  perfons  ought  never  to  fafl  long, 
and  their  food  lhould  be  folid  and  nourifhing.  All 
ucefcenc  and  windy  vegetables  are  to  be  avoided. 
Flefh  meats  agree  bell  with  them,  and  their  drink 
lhould  be  old  claret  or  good  madeira.  Should 
thele  difagree  with  the  ftomach,  water  with  a little 
brandy  or  rum  in  it  may  be  drank. 

Cheerfulnels  and  ferenity  of  mind  are  by  all 
means  to  be  cultivated.  Exercife  of  every  kind 
is  ufefuh  The  cold  bath  is  likewife  beneficial  ; 
and,  where  it  does  not  agree  with  the  patient,  fric- 
tions with  the  fiefh-brufh  or  a coarfe  cloth  may  te 
tried.  If  the  patient  has  it  in  his  power,  he  ought 
to  travel  either  by  lea  or  land.  A voyage  or  a long 
journey,  efpecially  towards  a warmer  climate,  will 
be  of  more  fervice  than  any  medicine. 

The  general  intentions  of  cure,  in  this  difeafe, 
are  to  ftrengthen  the  alimentary  canal,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  fecretions.  Thele  intentions  will  be  befit 
a ni  we  red  by  the  different  preparations  cf  iron  and 
the-  Peruvian  bark,  which,  after  proper  evacuations, 
may  be  taken  in  the  fame  manner  as  directed  in  the 
preceding  dileafe* 


If 
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If  the  patient  be  eoftive,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
make  ufe  of  fome  gentle  opening  medicine,  as 
pills  compofed  of  equal  parts  of  aloes,  rhubarb, 
and  afafcetida,  with  as  much  of  the  elixir  proprie- 
tatis  as  is  neceffary  to  form  the  ingredients  into 
pills.  Two,  three,  or  four  of  thefe  may  be  taken 
as  often  as  it  fhall  be  found  needful  to  keep  the 
body  gently  open.  Such  as  cannot  bear  the  afa- 
foetida  may  fubflitute  Spanilli  foap  in  its  place. 

Though  a cheerful  glal’s  may  have  good  effeds 
in  this  difeafe,  yet  all  manner  of  excels  is  hurtful. 
Intenle  ftudy,  and  every  thing  that  depreffes  the 
fpirits,  are  likewife  pernicious. 

Though  the  general  fymptoms  and  treatment  of 
nervous  diforders  were  pointed  out  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  chapter  ; yet,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
unhappy  perfons  afflicted  with  thofe  obftinate  and 
complicated  maladies,  I have  treated  feveral  of 
their  capital  fymptoms  under  diftind  or  feparate 
heads.  Thefe  however  are  not  to  be  confidered  as 
different  difeafes,  but  as  various  modifications  of 
the  fame  difeafe.  They  all  arife  from  the  fame  ge- 
neral caufes,  and  require  nearly  the  fame  method 
ot  treatment.  There  are  many  other  fymptoms 
that  merit  particular  attention,  which  the  nature  of 
my  plan  will  not  permit  me  to  treat  of  at  full 
length.  I fhall  therefore  omit  them  altogether, 
and  conclude  this  chapter  with  a few  general  re- 
marks on  the  mod  obvious  means  of  preventing  or 
avoiding  nervous  diforders. 

In  all  perfons  affiided  with  nervous  diforders, 
there  is  a great  delicacy  and  fenfibility  of  the  whole 
fyftem,  and  an  uncommon  degree  of  weaknefs 
of  the  organs  of  digefiion.  Thefe  may  be  either 
natural  or  acquired.  When  owing  to  a defed 
in  the  confticution,  they  are  hardly  to  be  re- 
moved ; but  may  be  mitigated  by  proper  care. 
When  induced  by  difeafes,  as  loqg  or  repeated  fe- 
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vers,  profufe  haemorrhages,  or  the  like,  they  prove 
alfo  very  obftinate,  and  will  yield  only  to  a courfe 
of  regimen  calculated  to  reftore  and  invigorate  the 
habit. 

But  nervous  affe&ions  arife  more  frequently  from 
caufes,  which  it  is  in  a great  meafure  in  our  own 
power  to  avoid,  than  from  difeafes,  or  an  original 
fault  in  the  conftitution,  &c.  Exceflive  grief,  in- 
ten  fe  ftudy,  improper  diet,  and  negledt  of  exer- 
cife,  are  the  great  l'ources  of  this  extenfive  clafs  of 
difeafes. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  grief  indulged 
deftroys  the  appetite  and  digeftion,  deprefies  the 
ipirits,  and  induces  an  univerfal  relaxation  and  de- 
bility of  the  whole  fyitem.  Inftances  of  this  are 
daily  to  be  feen.  The  lofs  of  a near  relation,  or 
any  other  misfortune  in  life,  is  often  fufficient  to 
occafion  the  moft  complicated  feries  of  nervous 
fymptoms.  Such  misfortunes  indeed  are  not  to  be 
avoided,  but  furely  their  effects,  by  a vigorous  and 
proper  exertion  of  the  mind,  might  be  rendered 
lefs  hurtful.  For  dire&ions  in  this  matter  we  muft 
refer  the  reader  to  the  article  Grief,  in  the  chapter 
on  the  paftions. 

The  effefts  of  inteofe  ftudy  are  pretty  fimilar  to 
thofe  occafioned  by  grief.  It  preys  upon  the  ani- 
mal fpirits,  and  deftroys  the  appetite  and  digeftion. 
To  prevent  thefe  effects,  ftudious  perfons  ought, 
according  to  the  Poet,  to  toy  with  their  books*. 
They  fhould  never  ftudy  too  long  at  a time;  nor 
attend  long  to  one  particular  fubjeft,  efpecialy  if 
it  be  of  a ferious  nature.  They  ought  likewife  to 
be  attentive  to  their  pofture,  and  fhould  take  care 
frequently  to  unbend  their  minds  by  mufic,  diver- 
sions, or  going  into  agreeable  company. 

* Armftrong  on  Health. 

With 
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With  regard  to  diet,  I (hall  only  obferve,  that 
nervous  dileafes  may  be  induced  either  by  excels  or 
inanition.  Both  of  thefe  extremes  hurt  the  digeftion 
and  vitiate  the  humours.  When  Nature  is  op- 
preflfcd  with  frefh  loads  of  food,  before  fhe  has  had 
time  to  digeft  and  affimilate  the  former  meal,  her 
powers  are  weakened,  and  the  veflels  are  filled  with 
crude  humours.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
food  is  not  fufficiently  nourilhing,  or  is  taker* 
too  feldom,  the  bowels  are  inflated  with  wind,  and 
the  humours,  for  want  of  regular  frefh  fupplies  of 
wholefome  chyle,  are  vitiated.  Thefe  extremes 
are  therefore  with  equal  care  to  be  avoided.  They 
both  tend  to  induce  a relaxation  and  debility  of 
the  nervous  fyftem,  with  all  its  dreadful  train  of 
confequences. 

But  the  mod:  general  caufe  of  nervous  diforders 
is  indolence.  The  adtive  and  laborious  are  feldom 
troubled  with  them.  They  are  referved  for  the 
children  of  eafe  and  affluence,  who  generally  feel 
their  keeneft  force.  All  we  fhall  fay  to  fuch  per- 
fons  is,  that  the  means  of  prevention  and  cure  are 
both  in  their  own  power.  If  the  conftitution  of 
human  nature  be  fuch,  that  man  muft  either  la- 
bour or  fuffer  difeafes,  furely  no  individual  has  any 
right  to  expedfc  an  exemption  from  the  general 
rule. 

Thofe  however  who  are  willing  to  take  exercife, 
but  whofe  occupations  confine  them  to  the  houfe, 
and  perhaps  to  an  unfavourable  pofture,  really  de- 
ferve  our  pity.  We  have  in  a former  part  of  the 
book  endeavoured  to  lay  down  rules  for  their  con- 
duct ; and  fhall  only  add,  that  where  thefe  cannot 
be  complied  with,  their  place  may,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  be  fupplied  by  the  ufe  of  bracing  and  flrength- 
ening  medicines,  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  other 
bitters ; the  preparations  of  fteel ; the  elixir  of  vU 
triol,  and  fuch  like. 
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, * * / 

DISORDERS  OF  THE  SENSES. 

* 

WE  do  not  mean  to  treat  of  the  nature  of  our 
dnfations,  or  to  give  a minute  defcription  of 
the  various  organs  by  which  they  are  performed  ; 
but  to  point  out  feme  of  the  difeafes  to  which 
thefe  organs  are  mod  liable,  and  to  fnew  how  they 
may  be  prevented  or  remedied. 

OF  THE  EYE. 

No  organ  of  the  body  is  fubjtfl  to  more  difeafes 
than  the  eye;  nor  is  there  any  one  of  which  the 
difeafes  are  more  difficult  to  cure.  Though  mo:e 
ignorant  perfons  pretend  to  cure  thefe  than  any 
Other  clafs  of  difeafes  ; yet  a very  iuperficiai  ac- 
quaintance with  the  drudture  of  the  eye,  and  the 
nature  of  vifion,  will  be  fuffiaent  to  convince  any 
one  of  the  danger  of  trufting  to  them.  Thefe  dif- 
eafes often  exceed  the  fkill  of  the  mod  learned 
phyfician  ; hence  we  may  eudly  infer  the  danger 
of  trufting  them  to  ignorant  quacks,  who,  without 
all  peradventure,  put  out  more  eyes  than  they  cure. 
But,  though  the  difeafes  of  the  eye  can  l'eldom  be 
cured,  they  might  often,  by  due  care,  be  pre- 
vented ; and,  even  where  the  fight  is  totally  1 d, 
many  things  might  be  done,  which  are  generally 
neglebted,  to  render  the  unhappy  perfon  both  more 
uIcjuI  to  himfclf  and  to  fociety*. 

The 

* It  is  a pity  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  bom  blind. 
Or  who  lofe  th’eir  fight  when  young,  lliould  be  fuffered  to  remain 
in  ignorance  or  to  beg.  This  is  both  cruelty  and  want  of  eco- 
nomy. 
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The  eyes  are  hurt  by  viewing  bright  or  luminous 
obiefts ; keeping  the  head  too  lqng  in  a hanging 
po (lure  ; violent  head-achs  •,  excefijve  venery  ; the 
W 'ufe,  of  bitters;  the  effluvia  from  acrid-  or  vo- 
latile fubftances  *,  various  difeafes  ; as  the  lmall- 
pox,  meafles,  &c.  bur,  above  all,  from  night- 
watching,  and  candle-light  lfudies.  Long  fatting 
is  likewife  hurtful  to  the  eyes,  and  frequent  heats 
and  colds  are  no  lefs  pernicious.  The  eyes  are 
often  hurt  by  the  ftoppage  of  cuftomary  evacua- 
tions *,  as  morning  fweats  ; fweating  of  the  feet  \ the 
menfes  in  women  ; and  the  bleeding  piles  in  men. 
All  kinds  of  excels  are  likewife  hurtful  to  the  fight, 
particularly  the  immoderate  ufe  of  ardent  fpirits  and 
other  ftrong  liquors. 

In  all  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  efpecially  thofe  at- 
tended with  inflammation,  the  cool  regimen  ought 
to  be  obferved.  The  patient  muft  abftain  from  all 
fpirituous  liquors.  The  fmoke  of  tobacco,  fmoky 
rooms,  the  vapours  of  onions  and  garlic,  and  all 
vivid  lights  and  glaring  colours,  are  carefully  to 
be  avoided.  The  drink  may  be  water,  whey,  or 
fmall  beer ; and  the  aliment  muft  be  light  and  of 
eafy  digeftion. 

For  preventing  diforders  of  the  eyes,  iflfues  and 
fetons  are  of  prime  ufe.  Every  perfon,  whofe  eyes 
are  tender,  ought  to  have  one  or  more  of  thefe  in 
fome  part  of  the  body.  It  will  likewife  be  of  ufe 
to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  and  either  to  bleed 


nomy.  There  are  many  employments  of  which  blind  perfons 
are  very  capable,  as  knitting,  carding,  turning  a wheel,  teaching 
languages,  &c.  Nor  are  inttances  wanting  of  perfons  who 
have  arrived  at  the  higheft  pitch  of  learning,  without  having  the 
lead  idea  of  light.  Witnefs  the  late  famous  Nicholas  Sanderfon 
of  Cambridge,  and  my  \yorthy  friend  Dr.  '1  hornas  Blacklock  of 
Edinburgh.  The  former  was  one  of  the  firft  mathematicians  of 
his  age,  and  the  latter,  befides  being  a good  poet  and  philofo- 
pher,  is  matter  of  all  the  learned  languages,  and  a very  coniider-f 
able  adept  in  the  liberal  arts. 
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or  purge  every  fpring  and  fall.  All  excels  and 
night  ftudies  are  to  be  avoided.  Such  as  do  not 
choofe  a feton  or  an  iftue,  will  reap  benefit  from 
wearing  a fmall  Burgundy-pitch  plafter  between  their 
fhoulders. 

A gutta  ferena  or  amaurofis , is  an  abolition  of 
the  fight  without-  any  apparent  caufe  or  fault  in  the 
eyes.  When  it  is  owing  to  a decay  or  wafting  of 
the  optic  ner^e,  it  does  not  admit  of  a cure ; but 
when  it  proceeds  from  a compreffion  of  the  nerves 
by  redundant  humours,  thefe  may  in  fome  mea- 
fure  be  drained  off,  and  the  patient  relieved.  For 
this  purpofe,  the  body  muff  be  kept  open  with  the 
laxative  mercurial  pills.  If  the  patient  be  young 
and  of  a fanguine  habit  he  may  be  bled.  Cup- 
ping, with  fcarifications  on  the  back  part  of  the 
head,  will  likewife  be  of  ufe.  A running  at  the 
nofe  may  be  promoted  by  volatile  falts,  ftimulating 
. powders,  &c.  But  the  moft  likely  means  for  re- 
lieving the  patient  are  iflues  or  blifters  kept  open 
for  a long  time  on  the  back  part  of  the  head,  be- 
hind the  ears,  or  on  the  neck.  I have  known  thefe 
reftore  fight,  even  after  it  had  been  for  a confidera- 
able  time  loft. 

Should  thefe  fail,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  a mer- 
curial i'alivation  ; or  what  will  perhaps  anfwer  the 
purpofe  better,  twelve  grains  of  the  corrofive  fub- 
limate  of  mercury  may  be  difiolved  in  an  Englifh 
pint  and  a half  of  brandy,  and  a table-fpoonful ’of 
it  taken  twice  a-day,  drinking  half  a pint  of  the 
decoflion  of  farfaparilla  after  it. 

A cataratt  is  an  obftrudtion  of  the  pupil,  by  the 
interpofition  of  fome  opaque  fubftance  which  either 
diminifhes  or  totally  extinguilhes  the  fight.  It  is 
generally  an  opacity  of  the  cry ftalline  humour.  In 
a recent  or  beginning  cataraft,  the  fame  medicines 
are  to  be  ufed  as  in  the  gutta  ferena  ; and  they  will 
fometimes  fucceed.  But  when  this  does  not  hap- 
7 pen. 
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ocn  and  the  cataract  becomes  firm,  it  muft  be 
couched  or  rather  extrafted.  I have  refolved  a 
recent  cltaraft  by  giving  the  parent  ^nt  ^urgea 

=“P."Ui . 

whkh  depend  on  the  original  figure  or  fig™ rtf 
the  eve,  therefore  admit  of  no  cure.  The  moon- 
veniencies  arifing  from  them  may  however  be,  m 
fome  meafure,  remedied  by  the  help  of  proper 
crlafies  The  former  requires  the  aid  or  a concave, 

and  the  latter  of  a convex  glafs. 

A Jlrabifmus,  or  Squinting,  depends  upon  an  irre- 
gular contraction  of  the  mufcles  of  the  feye  from  a 
fpafm,  palfy,  epilepfy,  or  an  ill  habit.  Children 
often  contract  this  diforder  by  having  their  eyqs 
unequally  expofed  to  the  light.  They  may  hkewife 
acquire  it  by  imitation  from  a fquinting  nurle  or 
play- fellow,  &c.  As  this  diforder  can  hardly  be 
cured,  parents  ought  to  be  careful  to  prevent  it. 
Almoft  the  only  thing  which  can  be  done  for  it  is 
to  contrive  a mafic  for  the  child  to  wear,  which  wi 
only  permit  him  to  fee  in  a ftraight  direction. 

Spots  or  J pecks  on  the  eyes  are  generally  the  efteCt 
of  inflammation,  and  often  appear  after  the  fma 
pox,  the  meafles,  or  violent  ophthalmias.  They  are 
very  difficult  to  cure,  and  often  occafion  total 
blindnefs.  If  the  fpecks  are  foft  and  thin,  they 
may  fometimes  be  taken  off  by  gentle  cauftics  and 
difcutients  ; as  vitriol,  the  juice  of  celandine,  &c. 
When  thefe  do  not  fucceed,  a furgical  operation 
may  be  tried  : the  fuccefs  of  this  however  is  always 
very  doubtful. 

The  blood-foot  eye  may  be  occafioned  by  a ftroke, 
a fall,  retching,  vomiting,  violent  coughing,  &c. 


* In  both  thefe  cafes  eleClrlcity  merits  a trial. 
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I have  frequently  known  it  happen  to  children  in 
the  hooping-cough.  It  appears  at  flrft  like  a bit  of 
fcarlet$  and  is  afterwards  of  a livid  or  blackifh  co- 
lour. This  diforder  generally  goes  off  without 
medicine.  Should  it  prove  obftinate,  the  patient 
may  be  bled,  and  have  his  eyes  fomented  with  a 
deco&ion  of  comphry  roots  and  elder  flowers.  A 
foft  poultice  may  be  applied  to  the  eyes ; and  the 
body  fliouid  be  kept  open  by  gentle  purgatives. 

The  watery  or  weeping  eye , is  generally  occa- 
fioned  by  a relaxation  ur  weaknefs  of  the  glandular 
parts  of  that  organ.  Thefe  may  be  braced  and 
flrengthened  by  bathing  the  eye  with  brandy  and 
v/ater^  Hungary-water,  rofe  water,  with  white  vi- 
triol diflolved  in  it,  &c.  Medicines  which  make 
a revulfion  are  likevvife  proper ; as  mild  purga- 
tives, perpetual  blifters  on  the  neck,  bathing  the 
feet  frequently  in  lukewarm  water,  &c. 

When  this  difeafe  proceeds  from  an  obflru&ioo 
of  the  lachrymal'  duft,  or  natural  pafiage  of  the 
tears,  it  is  called  a fiftula  lachrymatis , ancf  can  only 
be  cured  by  a furgical  operation  *. 

OF  THE  EAR. 

The  functions  of  the  ear  may  be  injured  by 
wounds,  ulcers,  or  any  thing  that  hurts  its  fabric. 
The  hearing  may  likewife  be  hurt  by  exceffive  noife  ; 
violent  colds  in  the  head;  fevers;  hard  wax,  or 
other  fubftances  flicking  in  the  cavity  of  *he  ear'; 
too  great  a degree  of  moifture  or  dryntis  of  the  ear. 
Deatnefs  is  very  often  the  effect  of  old  age,  and  is 
Incident  to  moft  people  in  the  decline  of  life. 
Sometimes  it  is  owing  to  an  original  fault  in  the 
flruflure  or  formation  of  the  eaV  itfelf.  When  tins 
is  the  cafe,  it  admits  of  no  cure  ; and  the  unhappy 

* A weeping  or  watery  eye  is  often  the  mark  of  a fchrophuloi^ 

habit. 
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perfon  not  only  continues  but  generally  like- 

wile  dumb,  for  life'*. 

■When  deafnefs  is  the  efteft  of  wounds  or  ulcers 
of  the  ears,  or  of  old  age,  it  is  not  eafijy  removed. 
When  it  proceeds  from  cold  of  the  head,  the  patient 
mult  be  careful  to  keep  his  head  warm,  efpecially 
in  the  night;  he  (hould  likewife  take  fome  gentle 
purges,  and  keep  his  feet  warm,  and  bathe  them 
frequently  in  lukewarm  water  at  bed -time.  When 
deafnels  is  the  effedt  of  a fever,  it  generally  goes 
off  after  the  patient  recovers.  If  it  proceeds  from 
dry  wax  {licking  in  the  ears,  it  may  be  foftened 
by  dropping  oil  into  them  ; afterwards  they  muft 
be  fyringed  with  warm  milk  and  water. 

* Though  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  deaf  air. 
generally  fullered  to  continue  dumb,  and  confequently  are  in  a 
great  meafure  loft  to  fociety,  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that, 
fuchperfous  may  be  taught  not  only  to  read  and  write,  but  alfo  to 
fpeak,  and  to  underftand  what  others  fay  to  them.  Teaching  the 
dumb  to  fpeak  will  appear  paradoxical  to  thofe  who  do  not  con- 
fider  that  the  formation  of  founds  is  merely  mechanical,  and  may 
be  taught  without  the  afliftance  of  the  ear.  This  is  not  only  ca- 
pable of  demon ftration,  but  is  a&ually  reduced  to  pra&ice  by  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Thomas  Braidwood  of  Edinburgh.  This  gentle- 
man has,  by  the  mere  force  of  genius  and  application,  brought 
the  teaching  of  dumb  perions  to  luch  a degree  of  perfeftion,  that 
his  fcholars  are  generally  more  forward  in  their  education  than 
thofe  of  the  fame  age  who  enjoy  all  their  faculties.  (They  not 
only  read  and  write  with  the  utmoft  readinefs,  but  likewife  fpeak, 
and  are  capable  of  holding  eonverfation  with  any  perfon  in  the 
light.  What  a pity  any  of  the  human  fpecies  Ihould  remain  in  a 
date  of  idiotifin,  who  are  capable  of  being  rendered  as  uiefuland 
intelligent  as  others ! We  mention  this  not  only  from  humanity 
to  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  deal,  but  alio  in 
juftice  to  Mr.  Braidwood,  whole  fuccefs  has  far  exceeded  all 
former  attempts  this  way  ; and  indeed  it  exceeds  imagination  it- 
fclf  fo  far,  that  no  perfon  who  has  not  feen  and  examined  his 
pupils,  can  believe  what  they  are  capable  of. — As  this  gentle- 
man, however  willing,  is  only  able  to,),ea<.h  a few,  and  as  tire 
far  greater  part  of  thofe  who  a e af  cannot  afford  to 
attend  him,  it  would  be  an  adl  of  great  mimainty,  as  well  as  of 
public  utility,  to  eredt  an  academy  for  theif  iknefit. 


If 
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If  deafnefs  proceeds  from  drynefs  of  tfte  ears/ 
which  may  be  known  by  looking  into  them,  half 
an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and  the 
fame  quantity  of  liquid  apodeldoch,  or  tintture  of 
afafoetida,  may  be  mixed  together,  and  a few  drops 
of  it  put  into  the  ear  every  night  at  bed-time, 
flopping  them  afterwards  with  a little  wool  or  cot- 
ton. Some,  inftead  of  oil,  put  a fmall  flice  of  the 
fat  of  bacon  into  each  ear,  which  is  fa'id  to  anfwer 
the  purpofe  very  well.  When  the  ears  abound  with 
moifture,  it  may  be  drained  off  by  an  iffue  or  feton, 
which  fhould  be  made  as  near  the  2ffedted  parts  as 
poffibJe. 

Some,  for  the  cure  of  deafnefs,  recommend  the 
gall  of  an  eel  mixed  with  fpirit  of  wine,  to  be 
dropped  into  the  ear ; others,  equal  parts  of  Hun- 
gary-water  and  fpirit  of  lavender.  Etmuller  ex- 
tols amber  and  mufk  j and  Brookes  lays,  he  has 
often  known  hardnefs  of  hearing  cured  by  putting 
a grain  or  two  of  mufk  into  the  ear  with  cotton- 
wool.  But  thefe  and  other  applications  mufl  be  va- 
ried according  to  the  caufeof  the  diforder*. 

Though  luch  applications  may  fometimes  be  of 
fervice,  yet  they  much  ofcener  fail,  and  frequently 
they  do  hurt.  Neither  the  eyes  nor  eats  ought  to 
be  tampered  with  ; they  are  tender  organs,  and  rt- 
quire  a very  delicate  touch.  For  this  reafon,  what 
we  would  chiefly  recommend  in  deafnefs,  is,  to  keep 
the  head  warm.  From  whatever  caul'e  the  diforder 
proceeds,  this  is  always  proper  •,  and  l have  known 
more  benefic  from  it  alone,  in  the  molt  obflinate 

* A gentleman’,  on  whofe  veracity  I can  depend,  told  me,  that 
after  ufing  many  things  to  no  purpofe  for  an  obftinate  deainelS. 
he  was  at  laft  advifed  to  put  a few  drops  of  his  own  urine  warm 
into  his  ears  every  morning,  from  which  he  received 

great  benefit.  It  }#rj>'tof)aTile  that  a lolutioil  of  fa!  ammoniac , in 
water,  would-  procure  the  fame  effedt. 
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cafes  of  deafnefs,  than  from  all  the  medicines  I 
ever  ufed  *. 

OF  THE  TASTE  AND  SMELL. 

Though  thefe  fenfeS  are  not  of  fo  great  import- 
ance to  man  in  a ftate  of  fociety,  as  the  fight  and 
hearing  •,  yet  as  the  lois  of  them  is  attended  with 
fome  inconveniency,.  th^y  deferve  our  notice.  They 
are  ftldom'  to  btf^feftored  when  loft ; which  ought 
to  make  us  veFjr attentive  to  their  prefervation,  by 
carefully  avoiamg^whatever  may  in  the  leaft  prove 
injurious  to  them.  As  there  is  a very  great  affinity 
between  the  organs  of  tailing  and  fmelling,  what- 
ever hurts  the  one  generally  affedts  the  other. 

Luxury  is  highly  injurious  to  thefe  organs. 
When  the  nofe  and  palate  are  frequently  ftimu-  . 
lated  by  fragrant  aud  poignant  difhes,  they  foon 
lol'e  the  power  of  diftinguilhing  taftes  and  odours 
with  any  degree  of  nicety.  Man,  in  a ftate  of 
nature,  may  perhaps  have  thefe  faculties  as  acute 
as  any  other  animal. 

The  fcnfe  of  fmelling  may  be  diminilhed  or  de- 
ftroyed  by  difeafes ; as,  the  moifture,  drynefs,  in- 
flammation or  fuppuration  of  thac  membrane  which 
lines  the  infide  of  the  nofe,  commonly  called  the 
olfadtory  membrane ; the  compreffion  of  the  nerves 
which  fupply  this  membrane,  or  fome  fault  in  the 
brain  itfelf  at  their  origin.  A defedl,  or  too  great 
a degree  of  folidity,  of  the  fmall  fpungy  bones  of 
the  upper  jaw,  the  caverns  cf  the  forehead,  &c. 
may  likewife  impair  the  fenfe  of  fmelling.  It  may 
alfo  be  injured  by  a colledtion  of  foetid  matter  in 
thofe  caverns,  which  keeps  conftantly  exhaling 
from  them.  Few  things  are  hurtful  to  the 

fenfe  of  fmelling  than  taking  grcarq'q^tities  of  fnuff. 

U 

* An  obftinate  deafnefs  has  been  cured  by  ele&ricity. 

When 
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When  the  nofe  abounds  with  moifture,  after 
gentle  evacuations,  fuch  things  as  tend  to  take  off 
irritation,  and  coagulate  the  thin  fharp  fen:m,  may 
be  applied  ; as  the  oil  of  annile  mixed  with  fine 
flour-,  camphire  diflolved  in  oil  of  almonds,  &c. 
The  vapours  of  amber,  frankincenfe,  gum  maftic, 
and  benjamin,  may  likewife  be  received  into  the 
nofe  and  mouth. 

For  moiftening  the  mucus  when  it  is  too  dry, 
fome  recommend  fnuff  made  cf  the  leaves  of  mar- 
joram, mixed  with  the  oil  of  amber,  marjoram 
and  annifeed  -,  or  a fternutatory  of  calcined  white 
vitriol  ; twelve  grains  of  which  may  be  mixed  with 
two  ounces  of  marjoram-water,  and  nitrated.  The 
fleam  or  vapour  of  vinegar  upon  hot  iron  received 
up  the  noftrils  is  likewife  of  ufe  for  1'ofte'ning  the 
mucu",  opening  obftrudb.ons,  Sec. 

If  there  is  an  ulcer  in  the  no'e,  it  ought  to  be 
d idled  with  iome  emollient  ointment,  to  which,  if 
the  pain  be  very  great,  a little  laudanum  may  be 
added.  If  it  be  a venereal  ulcer,  it  is  not  to  be 
cured  without  mercury.  In  that  cafe,  the  folution 
of  the  corrofive  fubbmate  in  brandy  may  be  taken, 
as  directed  in  the  gutta  ferena.  The  ulcer  ougirt 
likewife  to  be  wafhed  with  it  ; and  the  fumes  of  cin- 
nabar may  be  received  up  the  noftrils. 

If  there  be  reafon  to  iufpecft  that  the  nerves' 
which  fuppl-y  the  organs  cf  fmelling  are  inert,  or 
want  ftimulating,  volatile  fairs,  ftrong  fnuffs,  and 
other  things  which  occafion  fneezing,  may  be^  ap- 
plied'to  the  nofe.  The  forehead  may  likewife  be 
anointed  with  balfam  of  Peru,  to  which  may  be 
added  a little  of  the  oil  of  amber. 

The  tajie  may  be  diminilbed  by  crufts,  fi.tn, 
mucus,  apthte,  pellicles,  'warts,  &c.  covering  the 
tongue:  it  may  be  depraved  by  a fault  of  the 
which,  being  dilchargcd  into  the  mouth,  gives  the 
f ° lame 
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fame  fenfations  as  if  the  food  which  the  perfon  takes 
had  really  a bad  tafte  •,  or  it  may  be  entirely  deftroyed 
by  injuries  done  to  the  nerves  of  the  tongue  and  palate. 
Few  things  prove  more  hurtful  either  to  the  fenfe  of 
tailing  or  fmelling  than  obllinate  colds,  elpecially 
thofe  which  affefl  the  head. 

When  the  tafte  is  diminifhed  by  filth,  mucus,  &c. 
the  tongue  ought  to  be  lcraped,  and  frequently 
walked  with  a mixture  of  water,  vinegar,  and  honey, 
or  fome  other  detergent.  When  the  faliva  is  vitiated, 
which  feldom  happens  unlefs  in  fevers  or  other  dif- 
eafes,  the  curing  of  the  diforder  is  the  cure  of  this 
lymptom.  To  relieve  it  however  in  the  mean  time, 
the  following  things  may  be  of  ufe : If  there  be  a 
bitter  tafte,  it  may  be  taken  away  by  vomits,  purges, 
and  other  things  which  evacuate  bile.  What  is  called 
a nidorous  tafte,  arifing  from  putrid  humours,  is 
corrected  by  the  juice  of  citrons,  oranges,  and  other 
acids.  A fait  tafte  is  cured  by  plentiful  dilution  with 
watery  liquors.  An  acid  tafte  is  deftroyed  by  abfor- 
bents,  and  alkaline  falts,  as  powder  of  oyfter  Ihells, 
fait  of  wormwood,  &c.  > 

When  the  fenlibility  of  the  nerves  which  fupplv 
the  organs  of  tafte  is  diminifhed,  the  chewing  of 
horfe-radilh,  or  other  ftimulating  fubftances,  will 
help  to  recover  it. 


OF  THE  TOUCH. 

The  fenfe  of  touching  may  be  hurt  by  any  thing 
that  obftrutls  the  nervous  influence,  or  prevents  its 
being  regularly  conveyed  to  the  organs  of  touch- 
ing ; as  preffure,  extreme  cold,  &c.  It  may  like- 
wife  be  hurt  by  too  great  a degree  of  fenlibility, 
when  the  nerve  is  not  fufficienily  covered  by  the 

H h cuticle 
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cuticle  or  fcarf-fkin,  or  where  there  is  too  great  a 
tenfion  of  it,  or  it  is  too  delicate.  Whatever  dif- 
orders  the  fun&ions  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  hurts 
the  fenfe  of  touching.  Hence  it  appears  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  fame  general  caufes  as  palfy  and 
apoplexy,  and  requires  nearly  the  fame  method  of 
treatment. 

In  a JUipor , or  defeat  of  touching,  which  arifes 
from  an  obftruction  of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  the 
patient  mult  firft  be  purged  ; afterwards  fuch  me- 
dicines as  excite  the  adlion  of  the  nerves,  or  ftimu- 
late  the  fyftem,  may  be  ufed.  For'  this  purpofe, 
the  fpirit  of  hartfhorn,,/^/  volatile  oleofum , horfe- 
radifli,  &c.  may  be  taken  inwardly ; the  disordered 
parts,  at  the  fame  time,  may  be  frequently  rubbed 
with  frefh  nettles,  or  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac . Blifter- 
ing-plafters  and  finapifms  applied  to  the  parts  will 
likevvife  be  of  ufe,  as  alfo  warm  bathing,  efpecially  in 
the  natural  hot  baths. 


CHAP.  XLV. 

OF  A SCIRRHUS  AND  CANCER. 
~CIRRHUS  is  a hard  indolent  tumour  ufually 


eated  in  fome  of  the  glands  ; as  the  breads. 


the  arm- pits,  &c.  If  the  tumour  becomes  large,  un- 
equal, of  a livid,  blackifh,  or  leaden  colour,  and  is 
attended  with  violent  pain,  it, gets  the  name  of  an 
occult  cancer.  When  the  {kin  is  broken  and  a 
Janies  or  ichorous  matter  of  an  abominable  feetid 
fmell  is  difeharged  from  the  fore,  it  is  called  an 
open  or  ulcerated  cancer.  Perfons  after  the  age  of 
forty  five,  particularly  women,  and  thofe  who  lead 
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an  indolent  iedentary  life,  are  moft  fubjeft  to  this 

difeafe.  „ „ . r ■ 

CAUSES. This  difeafe  is  often  owing  to 

fupprefled  evacuations  •,  hence  it  proves  io  fre- 
quently fatal  to  women  of  a grols  habit,  particu- 
larly old  maids  and  widows,  about  the  time  when 
the  menftrual  flux  ceafes.  It  may  likewife  be  oc- 
cafioned  by  exceflive  fear,  grief,  anger,  religious 
melancholy,  or  any  of  the  deprelling  paffions. 
Hence  the  unfortunate,  the  choleric,  and  thole  per- 
fons  who  devote  themlelves  to  a religious  life  in 
convents  or  monafteries,  are  often  afflicted  with  ir. 
It  may  alfo  be  occafloned  by  the  long-continued  ufe 
of  food  that  is  too  hard  of  digeftion,  or  of  an  acrid 
nature  ; by  barrennefs  *,  celibacy  •,  indolence  ; cold  ; 
blows;  fridion  *,  preflfure  ; or  the  like.  Women 
often  luffer  from  the  laft  of  thefe  by  means  of  their 
flays,  which  fqueeze  and  comprefs  their  brcaft  fo  as  to 
occafion  great  milchief.  Sometimes  the  difealc  is  ow- 
ing to  an  hereditary  dilpofition. 

SYMPTOMS. This  diforder  feems  often 

very  trifling  at  the  beginning.  A hard  tumour 
about  the  flze  of  a hazle  nut,  or  perhaps  fmaller, 
is  generally  the  flrft  fymptom.  I his  will  often 
continue  for  a long  time  without  feeming  to  in- 
creafe  or  giving  the  patient  great  uneaflnefs  ; but 
if  the  conftitution  be  hurt,  or  the  tumour  irritated 
by  preflure  or  improper  treatment  of  any  kind,  it 
begins  to  extend  itfelf  towards  the  neighbouring 
parts  by  pufhing  out  a kind  of  roots  or  limbs. 
It  then  gets  the  name  of  cancer , from  a fancied 
refemblance  between  thefe  limbs  and  the  claws  of 
a crab.  The  colour  of  the  Ikin  begins  to  change, 
which  is  flrft  red,  afterwards  purple,  then  bluifn, 
livid,  and  - at  laft  black.  The  patient  complains 
of  heat,  with  a burning,  gnawing,  fhooting  pain. 
The  tumour  is  very  hard,  rough,  and  unequal,  with 
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a protuberance,  or  rifirtg,  in  the  middle;  its  Cze  in- 
creafi-s  daily,  and  the  neighbouring  veins  become  thick, 
knotty,  and  of  a blackifh  colour. 

The  fkin  at  length  gives  way,  and  a thin  fharp 
ichor  begins  to  flow,  which  corrodes  the  neighbour- 
ing parts  till  it  forms  a large  unfightly  ulcer.  More 
occult  cancers  arife,  and  communicate  with  the 
neighbouring  glands.  The  pain  and  flench  be- 
come intolerable  ; the  appetite  fails ; the  ftrength 
is  exhaufted  by  a continual  hedic  fever ; at  lafl,  a 
violent  haemorrhage,  or  difeharge  of  blood,  from 
fome  part  of  the  body,  with  faintings,  or  convul- 
fion  fits,  generally  put  an  end  to  the  miferable  pa- 
tient’s life. 

REGIMEN.— — The  diet  ought  to  be  light,  but 
nourifhing.  All  ftrong  liquors,  and  high  ieafoned 
or  falted  provifions,  are  to  be  avoided.  The  patient 
may  take  as  much  exercife  as  he  can  eafily  bear; 
and  fhould  ufe  every  method  to  divert  thought, 
and  amufe  his  fancy.  All  kinds  of  external  injury 
are  carefully  to  be  guarded  againft,  particularly  of 
the  affeded  parr,  which  ought  to  be  defended  from 
all  preflure,  and  even  from  rhe  external  air,  by  co- 
vering it  with  fur  orfoft  flannel. 

MEDICINE. This  is  one  of  thofe  difeafes 

for  which  no  certain  remedy  is  yet  known.  Its 
progrefs  however  may  fometimes  be  retarded,  and 
fome  of  its  mod  difagreeable  fymptoms  mitigated,  by 
proyer  applications.  One  misfortune  attending  the 
difeafe  is,  that  the  unhappy  patient  often  conceals  it 
too  long.  Were  proper  means  uled  in  due  time,  a 
cancer  might  'often  be  cured  ; but  after  the  dilorder 
has  arrived  at  a certain  height,  it  generally  fets  all  me- 
dicine at  defiance. 

When  a feirrhous  tumour  is  firft  dilcovered,  the 
patient  ought  to  obferve  a proper  regimen,  and  to 
t.ike  twice  or  thrice  a week  a dofe  of  the  common 
purging  mercurial  pill.  Some  blood  may  alio  be 
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let,  and  die  part  affe&ed  may  be  gently  rubbed 
twice  a-day  with  a little  of  the  mercurial  ointment, 
and  kept  warm  with  fur  or  flannel.  The  food  mult 
be  light,  and  an  Englifh  pint  of  the  deco&ion  of 
woods  or  farlaparilla  may  be  drank  daily.  I have 
fometimes  difcuffed  hard  tumours,  which  had  the 
appearance  of  beginning  cancers,  by  a courfe  of  this 
kind. 

Should  the  tumour  however  not  yield  to  this 
treatment,  but,  on  the  contrary,  become  larger  and 
harder,  it  will  be  proper  to  extirpate  it,  either  by 
the  knife  or  cauftic.  Indeed,  whenever  this  can 
be  done  with  fafety,  the  fooner  it  is  done  the  bet- 
ter. It  can  anfwer  no  purpofe  to  extirpate  a cancer 
after  the  conftitution  is  ruined,  or  the  whole  mafs 
of  humours  corrupted  by  it.  This  however  is  the 
common  way,  which  makes  the  operation  fo  feldom 
fucceed.  Few  people  will  fubmit  to  the  extirpa- 
tion till  death  flares  them  in  the  face ; whereas,  if  it 
were  done  early,  the  patient’s  life  would  not  be  endan- 
gered by  the  operation,  and  it  would  generally  prove 
a radical  cure. 

When  the  cancer  is  fo  fituated  that  it  cannot  be 
cut  off,  or  if  the  patient  will  not  fubmit  to  the 
operation,  fuch  medicines  as  will  mitigate  or  relieve 
the  molt  urgent  fympcoms  may  beufed.  Dr.  Home 
fays,  that  half  a grain  of  the  corroflve  fublimate  of 
mercury,  diffolved  in  a proper  quantity  of  brandy, 
and  taken  night  and  morning,  will  often  be  of  fervice 
in  cancers  of  the  face  and  nofe.  He  likewife  recom- 
mends an  infufion  of  the  folanum , or  night-fliade,  in 
cancers  of  the  breafts. 

But  the  medicine  moft  in  repute  at  prefent  for 
this  difeafe  is  hemlock.  Dr.  Stork,  phyfician  at 
Vienna,  has  of  late  recommended  the  extract  of  this 
plant  as  very  efficacious  in  cancers  of  every  kind. 
The  Doftor  fays,  he  has  given  fome  hundred 
weights  of  it  without  ever  hurting  any  body,  and 
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often  with  manifeft  advantage.  He  advifes  the  pa- 
tient however  to  begin  with  very  fmall  dofes,  as  two 
or  three  grains,  and  to  increafe  the  dofe  gradually  till 
fome  good  effedt  be  perceived,  and  there  to  reft  with- 
' out  further  increafe.  From  two  or  three  grains  at 
firft,  the  Dodtor  fays  he  has  increafed  the  dofe  to 
two,  three,  or  four  drachms  a-day,  and  finds  that 
fuel.)  dofes  may  be  continued  for  feveral  weeks  without 
any  bad  confequences. 

The  regimen  which  the  Doctor  recommends  du- 
ring the  uie  of  the  medicine,  is  to  avoid  farinaceous 
fubftances  not  fermented,  and  too  acrid  aroma- 
tics. He  fays,  good  wine  will  not  be  hurtful  to 
thole  who  are  accuftomed  to  it,  nor  a moderate  ufe  of 
acids-,  and  adds,  that  the  patient  fhouldlivein  a pure 
free  air,  and  keep  his  mind  as  quiet  and  cheerful  as 

Dodtor  does  not  pretend  to  fix  the  time  in 
which  a cancer  may  be  refoived  by  the  ufe  of  hem- 
lock, but  fays  he  has  given  it  for  above  two  years 
in  large  dofes  without  any  apparent  benefit ; never- 
thelefs  the  patient  has  been  cured  by  perfifting  in 
the  ufe  of  it  for  half  a year  longer.  This  is  at  leaft 
encouragement  to  give  it  a fair  trial.  Though  we  are 
far  from  thinking  the  hemlock  merits  thofe  extrava- 
gant encomiums  which  the  Dodtor  has  beftowed 
upon  it,  vet,  in  a difeafe  which  has  fo  long  baffled 
the  boafted  powers  of  medicine,  we  think  it  ought 
always  to  be  tried. 

The  pov'der  of  hemlock  is  by  fome  preferred  to 
the  extradt.  They  are  both  made  of  the  frefh  leaves, 
and  may  be  ufed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner.  Dr. 
Nichoifon  of  Berwick  fays,  he  gradually  increafed 
the  dofe  of  the  powder  from  a few  grains  to  half  a 
drachm,  and  gave  near  four  drachms  of  it  in  the 
day  with  remarkably  good  • effrdts.  The  hemlock 
may  alfo  be  ufed  externally  either  as  a poultice  or 
fomentation.  The  fore  may  likewise  be  kept  clean 
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by  injecting  daily  a ftrong  decoftion  of  the  tops  and 

leaves  into  it.  . , r c c , 

Few  things  contribute  more  to  the  healing  of  lout 

fordid  ulce°s  of  any  kind  than  keeping  them  tho- 
roughly clean.  This  ought  never  to  be  neglefteO. 
The  bed  application  for  this  purpofe  leems  to  be  the 
carrot  poultice.  The  root  of  the  common  carrot  may 
be  grated,  andmoiftened  with  as  much  water  as  will 
bring  it  to  the  confidence  of  a poultice  or  catapla.m. 
This  mud  be  applied  to  the  fore,  and  renewed  twice 
a-day.  ' It  generally  cleans  the  fore,  eales  the  pain, 
and  takes  away  the  difagreeable  fmell,  which  are 
objects  of  no  fmall  importance  in  fuch  a dreadful 
diforder  *. 

Wort,  or  an  infufion  of  malt,  has  heen  recom- 
mended not  only  as  a proper  drink,  but  as  a power- 
ful medicine  in  this  diieale.  It  mud  be  frequently 
made  frefh,  and  the  patient  may  take  it  at  pleafure. 
Two,  three,  or  even  four  Englifh  pints  of  it  may 
be  drank  every  day  for  a confiderable  time.  No 
benefit  can  be  expected  from  any  medicine  in  this 
difeafe,  unlefs  it  be  perfided  in  for  a long  time.  It  is 
of  too  obdinate  a nature  to  be  foon  removed  ; and, 
when  it  admits  of  a cure  at  all,  ic  mud  be  brought 
about  by  inducing  an  almod  total  change  of  the  habit, 
which  mud  always  be  a work  of  time.  Setons  or 
idues  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cancer  have  fome- 
times  good  effects  f. 

When 


* London  Medical  Eflays. 

f In  a cancer  which  had  fet  all  medicines,  and  even  forgery, 
at  defiance,  I lately  law  remarkable  efiedts  from  an  obitinate 
perfeverance  in  a courfe  of  antifeptics.  1 ordered  the  deep 
ulcers  to  be  vvaflied  to  the  bottom  by  means  of  a fyringe,  twice 
or  thrice  a day,  either  with  an  infufion  of  the  bark,  or  a de- 
codtion  of  carrot,  and  that  the  patient  fhould  take  four  or  five 
times  a-day,  a glafs  of  good  wine,  with  half  a drachm  of  the 
belt  powdered  bark  in  it.  The  fores,  after  being  wafhed,  were 
likewife  fprinkled  with  the  fame  powder:  When  the  patient 

began  this ’courfe,  her  death  was  daily  exptdted.  She  continued 
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When  all  other  medicines  fail,  recourfe  muft  be 
bad  to  opium,  as  a kind  of  folace.  This  will  not 
indeed  cure  the  difeafe,  but  it  will  eafe  the  pa- 
tient’s agony,  and  render  life  more  tolerable  while  it 
continues. 

To  avoid  this  dreadful  diforder,  people  ought  to 
life  wholefome  food  ; to  take  fufficient  exercifeln  the 
open  air;  to  be  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  pofiibJe;  and 
carefully  to  guard  againft  ail  blows,  bruifes,  and 
every  kind  of  preffure  upon  the  breads,  or  other  °lan- 
dular  parts*. 


CHAP.  XL  VI. 

OF  POISONS. 

EVERY  perfon  ought,  in  fome  meafure,  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  cure  of  poifons. 
They  are  generally  taken  unawares,  and  their  effects 
are  often  fo  fudden  and  violent,  as  not  to  admit  of 
delay,  or  allow  time  to  procure  the  a/Ti dance  of  phy- 
licians.  Happily  indeed  no  great  degree  of  medical 
knowledge  is  here  necefiary  ; the  remedies  for  mod 
poifons  being  generally  at  hand,  or  eafily  obtained, 
and  nothing  but  common  prudence  needful  in  the  ap- 
plication of  them. 

» 

it  for  above  two  years,  with  manifefl  advantage  ; but  being  told 
by  an  eminent  furgeon,  that  the  Lark  would  not  cure  a cancer, 
and  that  the  fores  ought  not  to  be  wafhcd,  fhe  difcontinued  the 
practice,  and  died  in  a few  weeks.  This  courfe  was  not  expected 
to  eure  the  cancer,  but  to  prolong  the  patient’s  life,  which  it 
evidently  did  almofl  to  a miracle. 

* Az  hemlock  is  the  principal  medicine  recommended  in  this 
difeafe,  we  would  have  given  fomc  directions  for  the  gathering  and 
preparing  of  that  plant ; but  as  its  different  preparations  are  now 
. kept  in  the  (hops,  we  think,  it  much  fafer  for  people  to  get  them 
{here,  with  proper  diredf  ions  for  uiing  them. 
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The  vulgar  notion  that  every  poifon  is  cored  by 
fome  counter-poifon,  as  a fpecific,  has  done  much 
hurt  People  believe  they  can  do  nothing  for  the 
patient,  unlefs  they  know  the  particular  antidote  to 
that  kind  of  poifon  which  he  has  taken.  Whereas 
the  cure  of  all  poifons  taken  into  the  ftomach,  with- 
out exception,  depends  chiefly  on  dilcharging  them  as 

foon  as  poflible.  , . . c 

There  is  no  cafe  wherein  the  indications  or  cure 

are  more  ojjvious.  Poifon  is  feldom  long  in  the 
ftomach  before  ‘it  occafions  ficknefs,  with  an  inclina- 
tion to  vomit.  This  fnews  plainly  what  ought  to  be 
done.  Indeed  common  tenfe  di&ates  to  every  one, 
that,'  if  any  thing  has  been  taken  into  the  ftomach 
which  endangers0  life,  it  ought  immediately  to  be 
dilcharged.  Were  this  duly  regarded,  the  danger 
arifing  from  poifons  might  generally  be  avoided. 
The  method  of  prevention  is  obvious,  and  the  means 


are  in 'the  hands  of  every  one. 

We  (hall  not  take  up  the  reader’s  time  with  a detail 
of  the  ridiculous  notions  which  have  prevailed  among 
ignorant  people  in  different  ages  with  regard  to  poi- 
lons ",  neither  fhall  we  mention  the  boafted  antidotes, 
which  have  been  recommended  either  for  preventing 
or  obviating  their  cffedts  ; but  (hall  content  ourlelves 
with  pointing  out  the  poiions  moft  common  in  this 
country,  and  the  means  of  avoiding  their  dangerous 
confequences. 

Poifons  either  belong  to  the  mineral,  the  vegetable, 
or  the  animal  kingdom. 

Mineral  poifons  are  commonly  of  an  acrid  or  corro- 
flve  quality  j as  arienic,  cobalt,  the  eorrofiye  iubli- 


mateof  mercury,  &c. 

Thofe  of  the  vegetable  kind  are  generally  of  a 
narcotic  or  itupefadtive  quality  ; as  poppy,  hem- 
lock, henbane,  berries  of  the  deadly  night-lhade. 
See. 
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Poilonous  animals  communicate  their  infection 
either  by  the  bite  or  fling.  This  poifon  is  very  diffe- 
rent from  the  former,  and  only  produces  its  effects 
when  received  into  the  body  by  a wound. 

MINERAL  POISONS.- Arfenic  is  the  mod 

common  of  this  clafs ; and,  as  the  whole  of  them 
are  pretty  fimilar  both  in  their  effects  and  method 
of  cure,  what  is  faid  with  refpedt  to  it  will  be 
applicable'  to  every  other  fpecies  of  corrofive 
poifon. 

When  a perfon  has  taken  arfenic,  he  foon  per- 
ceives a burning  heat,  and  a violent  pricking  pain 
in  his  ftomach  and  bowels,  with  an  intolerable 
third,  and  an  inclination  to  vomit.  The  tongue 
and  throat  feel  rough  and  dry ; and,  if  proper 
means  be  not  foon  adminiftered,  the  patient  is 
ieized  with  gredt  anxiety,  hiccuping,  faintings,  and 
coldnefs  of  the  extremities.  To  thefe  fucceed  black 
vomits,  foetid  ftools,  with  a mortification  of  the 
ffomach  and  inteftines,  which  are  the  immediate  fore- 
runners of  death. 

On  the  firft  appearance  of  thefe  fymptoms  the 
patient  fhould  drink  large  quantities  of  new  milk  and 
fallad  oil  till  he  vomits;  or  he  may  drink  warm 
water  mixed  with  oil.  Fat  broths  are  likewife  proper, 
provided  they  can  be  got  ready  in  time.  Where  no 
oil  is  to  be  had,  frefh  butter  may  be  melted  and 
mixed  with  the  milk  or  water.  Thefe  things  are  to 
be  drank  as  long  as  the  inclination  to  vomit  continues. 
Some  have  drank  eight  or  ten  English  quarts  before 
the  vomiting  ceafed  ; and  it  is  never  fafe  to  leave  off 
drinking  while  one  particle  of  the  poifon  remains  in 
the  ftomach. 

Thefe  oily  or  fat  fubftances  not  only  provoke 
vomiting,  but  likewife  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the 
poifon,  and  prevent  its  wounding  the  bowels  ; but 
if  they  fhould  nor  make  the  perfon  vomit,  half  a 
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If  tormenting  pains  are  felt  in  the.  lower  belly,  and 
there  is  reafon  to  fear  that  the  poifon  has  got  down  to 
the  inteftines,  clyfters  of  milk  and  oil  muft  be  very 
frequently  thrown  up;  and  the  patient  mull  drink 
emollient  decoftions  of  barley,  oatmeal,  marfh-mal. 
lows,  and  fuch  like.  He  muft  hkewife  take  an  mfu- 
fion  of  fenna  and  manna,  a folution  of  Glauber  s 

lalts,  or  fome  other  purgative.  ‘ ; . 

After  the  poifon  has  been  evacuated,  the  patient 
ought,  for  fome  time,  to  live  upon  fuch  things  as  are 
of  a healing  and  -cooling  quality *,  to  abftain  from 
flefh  and  all  ftrong  liquors,  and  to  live  upon  milk, 
broth,  gruel,  light  puddings,  and  other  fpoon-meats 
of  eafy  digeftion.  His  drink  fhould  be  barley-water, 
linfeed-tea,  or  infufions  of  any  of  the  mild  mucilagi- 
nous vegetables. 

VEGETABLE  POISONS,  befides  heat  and 
pain  of  the  ftomach,  commonly  occafion  tome  de- 
gree of  giddinefs,  and  often  a kind  of  ftupidity  or 
folly.  Perfons  who  have  taken  thefe  poifons  muft 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the  mineral  or 
corrofive. 

Though  the  vegetable  poifons,  when  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  ftomach,  often  prove  fatal;  yet  the 
danger  is  generally  over  as  loon  as  they  are  diicharged. 
Not  being  of  fuch  a caullic  or  corrofive  natuie,  they 
are  lefs  apt  to  wound  or  inflame  the  bowels  than  mi- 
neral fubftances:  no  time,  however,  ought  to  be  loft 
in  having  them  difcharged. 
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Opium,  being  frequently  taken  by  miftake,  me- 
rits particular  attention.  It  is  ufed  as  a medicine  both 
in  a folid  and  liquid  form,  which  latter  commonly 
goes  by  the  name  of  laudanum.  It  is  indeed  a valu- 
able medicine  when  taken  in  proper  quantity;  but 
as  an  over-dofe  proves  a ftrong  poifon,  we  (hall  point 
out  its  common  effeds,  together  with  the  method  of 
cure. 

An  over-dofe  of  opium  generally  occafions  great 
drowfinefs,  with  ftupor  and  other  apopledic  fymp- 
toms.  Sometimes  the  perfon  has  fo  great  an  incli- 
nation to  fleep,  that  it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  keep 
him  awake.  Every  method  mult  however  be  tried 
for  this  purpofe.  He  fhould  be  tolled,  lhaked,  and 
moved  about.  Sharp  bliftering-plafters  fhould  be 
applied  to  his  legs  or  arms,  and  {Emulating  medi- 
cines, as  falts  of  hartlhorn,  &c.  held  under  his 
nofe.  It  will  alfo  be  proper  to  let  blood.  At  the 
fame  time  every  method  mull:  be  taken  to  make 
him  difcharge  the  poifon.  This  may  be  done  in- 
the  manner  directed  above,  viz.  by  the  ufe  of 
ftrong  vomits,  drinking  plenty  of  warm  water  with 
oil,  &c. 

Mead,  befides  vomits,  in  this  cafe,  recommends 
acid  medicines  with  lixivial  falts.  He  fays,  that  he 
has  often  given  fait  of  wormwood  mixed  with  juice  of 
lemon  in  repeated  dofes  with  great  fuccefs. 

If  the  body  fhould  remain  weak  and  languid  after 
the  poifon  has  been  dilcharged,  nourilhing  diet  and 
cordials  will  be  proper;  but  when  there  is  reafon  to 
fear  that  the  ftomach  or  bowels  are  inflamed,  the  great- 
eft  circumfpe&ion  isnecefiary  both  with  regard  to  food 
and  medicine. 
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OF  THE  BITES  OF  POISONOUS 
animals, 

We  fhall  begin  with  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  as  it 
is  both  the  moft  common  and  dangerous  animal-poi* 

ion  in  this  country.  .. 

The  creatures  naturally  liable  to  contratt  this  dii- 
eafe  are,  as  far  as  we  yet  know,  all  of  the  dog  kind, 
viz.  foxes,  dogs,  and  wolves.  Hence  it  is  called 
the  rabies  canina , or  dog-madnels.  Of  the  laft  we 
have  none  in  this  ifland  ; and  it  fo  feldom  happens 
that  any  perlon  is  bit  by  the  firft,  that  they  icarce 
deferve  to  be  taken  notice  of.  If  fuch  a thing  fhould 
happen,  the  method  of  treatment  is  precifely  the  fame 
as  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog. 

The  fymptoms  of  madnels  in  a dog  are  as  follow: 
At  firft  he  looks  dull,  (hews  an  averfion  to  food  and 
company:  he  does  not  bark  as  ulual,  but  feems  to 
murmur,  is  peevifh,  and  apt  to  bite  Grangers  : his 
ears  and  tail  droop  more  than  ufual,  and  he  appears 
drowfy  : afterwards  he  begins  to  loll  out  his  tongue, 
and  froth  at  the  mouth,  his  eye  feeming  heavy  and 
watery : he  now,  if  not  confined,  takes  off,  runs 
panting  along  with  a kind  of  dejedted  air,  and  endea- 
vours to  bite  every  one  he  meets.  Other  dogs  are 
faid  to  fly  from  him.  Some  think  this  a certain  fign 
of  madnefs,  fuppofing  that  they  know  him  by  the 
fmell  j but  it  is  not  to  be  depended  on.  If  he  elcapes 
being  killed,  he  feldom  runs  above  two  or  three 
days,  till  he  dies  exhaufted  with  heat,  hunger,  and 
fatigue. 

This  difeafe  is  moft  frequent  after  long,  dry,  hot 
feafons ; and  fuch  dogs  as  live  upon  putrid  (linking 
carrion,  without  having  enough  of  frefh-water,  are 
moft  liable  to  it. 


When 
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When  any  perfon  has  been  bit  by  a dog,  the  ftridt- 
eft  inquiry  ought  to  be  made  whether  the  animal  was 
really  mad.  Many  difagreeable  confluences  arife 
from  negleding  to  afcertain  this  point.  Some  people 
have  lived  in  continual  anxiety  for  many  years,  be- 
caufe  they  had  been  bit  by  a deg  which  they  believed 
to  be  mad  but,  as  he  had  been  killed  on  the  fpor, 
it  was  impoffible  to  afcertain  the  fa<5l.  This  fhould* 
induce  us,  inftead  of  killing  a dog  the  moment  he  has 
bit  any  perfon,  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  keep  him 
alive,  at  leaft  till  we  can  be  certain  whether  he  be  mad. 
or  not. 

Many  circumftances  may  contribute  "to  make 
people  imagine  a dog  mad.  He  loofes  his  maflerj 
runs  about  in  queft  of  him,  is  fet  upon  by  other 
dogs,  and  perhaps  by  men.  The  creature,  thus 
frightened,  beat,  and  abufed,  looks  wild,  and  lolls 
out  his  tongue  as  he- runs  along.  Immediately  a 
croud  is  after  him  •,  while  he,  finding  himfelf  clofely  ' 
purfued,  and  taking  every  one  he  meets  for  an  enemy, 
naturally  attempts  to  bite  him  in  felf-defence.  He  ** 
foon  gets  knocked  on  the  head,  and  it  pafies  currently 
that  he  was  mad,  as  it  is  then  impoflible  to  prove  the 
contrary. 

This  being  the  true  hiftory  of,  by  far,  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  dogs  which  pafs  for  mad,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  numberlefs  whimfical  medicines  have 
been  extolled  for  preventing  the  effedls  of  their 
bite  ? This  readily  accounts  for  the- great  variety  of 
infallible  remedies  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  which 
are  to  be  met  with  in  almoft  every  family.  Though 
not  one  in  a thoufand  has  any  claim  to  merit,  yet 
they  are  all  fupported  by  numberlefs  vouchers. 
No  wonder  that  imaginary  difeales  fhould  be  cured 
by  imaginary  remedies.  In  this  way,  credulous 
people  firll  impofe  upon  themfelves,  and  then  de- 
ceive others.  The  lame  medicine  which  was  fup- 
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pofed  to  prevent  the  effe&s  of  the  bite,  when  the 
doer  was  not  mad,  is  recommended  to  a perfon 
who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bit  by  a dog  that 
was  really  mad.  He  takes  it,  nulls  to  it,  and  is 
undone. 

To  thefe  miftakes  we  muft  impute  the  frequent 
ill  fuccefs  of  the  medicines  ufed  for  preventing  the 
effects  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog.  It  is  not  owing 
fo  much  to  a defeft  in  medicine,  as  to  wrong  ap- 
plications. I am  perfuaded,  if  proper  medicines 
were  adminiftered  immediately  after  the  bite  is  re- 
ceived, and  continued  for  a fufficient  length  of 
time,  we  Ihould  not  lofe  one  in  a thoufand  of 
thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  bit  by  a mad 
dog. 

This  poifon  is  generally  communicated  by  a 
wound,  which  neverthelels  heals  as  foon  as  a com- 
mon wound : but  afterwards  it  begins  to  feel  pain- 
ful, and  as  the  pain  fpreads  towards  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,  the  perfon  becomes  heavy  and  lift- 
lefs.  His  fleep  is  unquiet  with  frightful  dreams  ; 
he  fighs,  looks  dull,  and  loves  folitude.  Thefe 
are  the  forerunners,  or  rather  the  firft  fymptoms,  of 
that  dreadful  difeafe  occafioned  by  the  bits  of  a 
mad  dog.  But  as  we  do  not  propofe  to  treat  fully  of 
the  difeafe  itfelf,  but  to  point  out  the  method  of 
preventing  it,  we  fhall  not  take  up  time  in  fhewing  its 
progrefs  from  the  firft  invafion  to  its  commonly  fatal 
end. 

The  common  notion,  that  this  poifon  may  lie  in 
the  body  for  many  yeaas,  and  afterwards  prove  fa- 
tal, is  both  hurtful  and  ridiculous.  It  muft  ren- 
der fuch  perfons  as  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
bit  very  unhappy,  and  can  have  no  good  effects. 
If  the  perfon  takes  proper  medicines  for  forty  days 
after  the  time  of  his  being  bit,  and  feels  no  fymp- 
toms of  the  difeafe,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  him  out 
of  danger. 


The 
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The  medicines  recommended  for  preventing  the 
effeds  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  are  chiefly  fuch 
as  promote  the  different  fecretions,  and  antilpaf- 
modics. 

Dr.  Mead  ‘ recommends  a preventive  medicine, 
which  he  fays  he  never  knew  fail,  though  in  the 
fpace  of  thirty  years  he  had  ufed  it  a thoufand 
times. 

The  Dodor’s  prefcription  is  as  follows : 

“ Take  afh-coloured  ground  liver-wort,  cleaned, 
dried,  and  powdered,  half  an  ounce  j of  black  pep* 
per  powdered,  a quarter  of  an  ounce.  Mix  thefe  well 
together,  and  divide  the  powder  into  four  doles;  one 
of  which  muff  be  taken  every  morning  fading,  for 
four  mornings  fuccefiively,  in  half  an  Englifh  pint  of 
cows  milk  warm. 

“ After  thefe  four  dofes  are  taken,  the  patient 
muft  go  into,  the  cold  bath,  or  a cold  lpring  or  river, 
every  morning  fading*  for  a month  ; he  muft  be  dip- 
ped all  over,  but  not  ftay  in  (with  his  head  above  wa- 
ter) longer  than  half  a minute,  if  the  water  be  very 
cold.  After  this  he  muft;  go  in  three  times  a-weekfor 
a fortnight  longer. 

“ The  perfon  muft  be  bled  before  he  begins  to  ufe 
the  medicine*.” 

We  fhall  next  mention  the  famous  Eaft  India 
fpecific,  as  it  is  called.  This  medicine  is  coinpoled 
of  cinnabar  and  mufk.  It  is  efteemed  a great  an- 
tifpafmodic ; and,  by  many,  extolled  as  an  infal- 
lible remedy  for  preventing  the  effeds  of  the  bite  of 
a mad  dog. 


* Though  wc  give  this  prefcription  on  the  credit  of  Dr.  Meed, 
yet  we  would  not  advife  any  perfon,  who  has  reaion  to  believe 
that  he  has  been'  bit  by  a dog  which  was  really  mad.  to  truit  to 
it  alone.  Mead  was  an  able  phylician,  but  he  feems 
no  great  philofopher,  and  was  lometimes  the  dupe 
credulity. 


to  have  been 
of  his  own 
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•c  Take  native  and  factitious  cinnabar,  of  each 
twenty-four  grains,  mufk  fixteea  grains.  Let  thefe 
be  made  into  a fine  powder,  and  taken  in  a glafs  of 
arrack  or  brandy.” 

This  Angle  dofe  is  faid  to  fecure  the  perfon  for 
thirty  days,  at  the  end  of  which  it  mult  be  repeated  i 
but  if  he  has  any  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  it  muft 
be  repeated  in  three  hours. 

The  following  is  likewife  reckoned  a good  anti- 
jpafmodic  medicine : 

“ Take  of  Virginian  fnake-root  in  powder  half 
a drachm,  gum  afafoetida  twelve  grains,  gum  cam- 
phire  feven  grains ; make  thefe  into  a bolus  with  a 
little  fyrup  of  faffron.” 

Camphire  may  alfo  be  given  in  the  following 
manner 

“ Take  purified  nitre  half  an  ounce,  Virginian 
fnake-root  in  powder  two  drachms,  camphire  one 
drachm  ; rub  them  together  in  a mortar,  and  divide 
the  whole  into  ten  dofes.” 

Mercury  is  likewife  recommended  as  of  great 
efficacy,  both  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  this 
kind  of  madnefs.  When  ufed  as  a preventive,  it 
will  be  fufficient  to  rub  daily  a drachm  of  the  oint- 
ment into  the  parts  about  the  wound. 

Vinegar  is  likewife  of  confiderable  fcivice,  and 
fhould  be  taken  freely,  either  in  the  patient’s  food  or 
drink. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  medicines  recommended 
for  preventing  the  effects  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog. 
We  would  not  however  advife  people  to  truft  to 
any  one  of  them;  but  from  a proper  combination 
of  their  different  powers,  there  is  the  greatefl  realon 
to  hope  for  fuccels. 

The  great  error  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines 
lies  in  not  taking  them  for  a fufficient  length  of 
time.  They  are  ufed  more  like  charms,  than  me- 
dicines intended  to  produce  any  change  in  the 

H ° body. 
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body.  To  this,  and  not  to  the  infufficiency  of  the 
medicines,  we  muft  impute  their  frequent  want  of 
fuccefs. 

Dr.  Mead  fays,  that  the  virtue  of  his  medicine 
confifts  in  promoting  urine.  Bur  how  a poifon 
fhould  be  expelled  by  urine,  with  only  three  or  four 
dofes  of  any  medicine,  however  powerful,  it  is  not  eafy 
to  conceive.  More  time  is  certainly  necefiary,  even 
though  the  medicine  were  more  powerful  than  that 
which  the  dodtor  prefcribes. 

The  Eaft-India  fpecific  is  dill  more  exceptionable 
on  this  account. 

As  thefe  and  mod  other  medicines,  taken  fingly, 
have  frequently  been  found  to  fail,  we  fhall  recom- 
mend the  following  courfe  : 

If  a perfon  is  bit  in  a flefhy  part,  where  there  is  no 
hazard  of  hurting  any  large  blood-vefiel,  the  parts 
adjacent  to  the  wound  may  be  cut  away.  But  if  this 
be  not  done  foon  after  the  bite  has  been  received,  ic 
will  be  better  to  omit  it. 

The  wound  may  be  drefTd  with  fait  and  water,  or 
a pickle  made  of  vinegar  and  fair,  and  afcetwards 
drelTed  twice  a-day  with  yellow  bafilicon  mixed  with 
red  precipitate  of  mercury. 

The  patient  fhould  begin  to  ufe  either  Dr.  Mead’s 
medicine,  or  fome  of  the  others  mentioned  above. 
Jf  he  takes  Mead’s  medicine,  he  may  ufe  it  as  the 
Dodor  directs  for  four  days  fuccedively.  Let  him 
then  omit  ic  for  two  or  three  days,  and  again  repeat 
the  fame  number  of  dofes  as  before. 

During  this  courfe,  he  muft  rub  into  the  parts 
about  the  wound,  daily,  one  drachm  of  the  mercurial 
ointment.  This  may  be  done  for  ten  or  twelve  days 
at  leaft. 

When  this  courfe  is  over,  he  may  take  a purge 
or  two,  and  wait  a few  days  till  the  effect  of  the 
mercury  be  gone  off.  He  muft  then  begin  to  ule 
the  cold  bath,  into  which  he  may  go  every  morn- 
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ing  for  five  or  fix  weeks.  If  he  fhould  feel  cold  and 
chilly  for  a long  time  after  coming  out  cf  the  cold 
bath,  it  will  be  better  to  ufe  a tepid  one,  or  to  have 
the  water  a little  warmed. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  would  advife  him  not  to 
leave  off  all  internal  medicine',  but  to  take  either 
one  of  the  bolufes  of  fnake-root,  afafoetida,  and 
camphire  ; or  one  of  the  powders  of  nitre,  camphire, 
and  fnake-root,  twice  a-day.  Thefe  may  be  ufed 
during  the  whole  time  he  is  bathing. 

During  the  ufe  of  the  mercurial  ointment,  the 
patient  muff  keep  within  doors,  and  take  nothin^ 
cold. 

A proper  regimen  muff  be  obferved  throughout 
the  whole  courie.  The  patient  fliould  abftain  from 
flefh,  and  all  faked  and  high  feafoned  provifions. 
He  muft  avoid  ftrong  liquors,  and  live  moftly  upon 
a light  and  rather  fpare  diet.  His  mind  fhcyld  be 
kept  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  poftible, . and  all  ex- 
ceffive  heat  and  violent  paffions  avoided  with  the 
utmoft  care. 

I have  never  feen  this  courie  of  medicine,  with 
proper  regimen,  fail  to  prevent  the  hydrophobia, 
and  cannot  help  again  obferving,  that  the  want  of 
fuccefs  muft  generally  be  owing  either  to  the  appli- 
cation of  improper  medicines,  or  not  ufing  proper 
ones  for  a fufficient  length  of  time. 

Mankind  are  extremely  fond  of  every  thing  that 
promilcs  a fudden  or  miraculous  cure.  By  trufting 
to  theie  they  often  lofc  their  lives,  when  a regular 
courfe  of  medicine  would  have  rendered  them  abi'o- 
lutely  fafe.  i his  holds  remarkably  in  the  prefent 
cafe.  Numbers  of  people,  for  example,  believe  if 
they  or  their  cattle  were  once  dipped  in  the  lea,  it  is 
fufficient ; as  if  the  fait  water  were  a charm  againft 
the  effedts  of  the  bite.  This,  and  fuch  like  whims, 
have  proved  fatal  to  many. 
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It  is  a common  notion,  if  a perfon  be  bit  by  a 
dog  which  is  not  mad,  that,  if  he  fliould  go  mad 
afterwards,  the  perfon  would  be  affected  with  the 
diforder  at  the  fame  time  ; but  this  notion  is  too 
ridiculous  to  deferve  a ferious  confideration.  It  is 
a good  rule,  however,  to  avoid  dogs  as  much  as 
poliible,  as  the  difeafe  is  often  upon  them  for  fome 
time  before  its  violent  fymptoms  appear.  The  hy- 
drophobia has  been  occafioned  by  the  bite  of  a dog 
which  fhewed  no  other  fymptoms  of  the  difeafc  but 
liftleflnefs  and  a fullen  difpofition. 

Though  we  do  not  mean  to  treat  fully  of  the  cure 
of  the  hydrophobia,  yet  we  are  far  from  reckoning 
it  incurable.  The  notion  that  this  difeafe  could  not 
be  cured,  has  been  productive  of  the  molt  horrid 
confequences.  It  was  ufual  either  to  abandon  the 
unhappy  perfons,  as  foon  as  they  were  feized  with 
the  difeafe,  to  their  fate,  to  bleed  them  to  death,  or 
to  fuffocate  them  between  mattralfes  or  feather-beds, 
&c.  This  condudt  certainly  deferved  the  fcvereft 
punifhment!  We  hope,  for  the  honour  of  human 
nature,  it  will  never  again  be  heard  of. 

I have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  treating  this 
difeafe,  and  therefore  can  fay  nothing  of  it  from  my 
own  experience ; but  the  learned  Dr.  Tifiot  fays,  it 
may  be  cured  in  the  following  manner : 

1.  The  patient  mult  be  bled  to  a confiderable 
quantity  ; and  this  may  be  repeated  twice,  or 
thrice,  or  even  a fourth  time,  if  circumltances  re- 
quire it. 

2.  The  patient  fliould  be  put,  if  polfible,  into  a 
warm  bath  ; and  this  fliould  be  uled  twice  a-day. 

3.  He  fliould  every  day  receive  two,  or  even  three 
emollient  clylters. 

4.  The  wound,  and  the  parts  adjoining  to  it, 
fliould  be  rubbed  with  the  mercurial  ointment  twice 
a day. 

5.  The 
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5.  The  whole  limb  which  contains  the  wound 
fhould  be  rubbed  with  oil,  and  be  wrapped  up  in  an 

oily  flannel.  , _ _ _ . , , 

6.  Every  three  hours  a dofe  of  Cob  s powder 

fhould  be 'taken  in  a cup  of  the  infufion  of  lime- 
tree  and  elder- flowers.  This  powder  is  made  by 
rubbing  together  in  a mortar,  to  a very  fine  powder, 
of  native  and  factitious  cinnabar,  each  twenty-four 
grains ; of  mufk,  fixteen  grains  *. 

7.  The  following  bolus  is  to  be  given  every  night, 
and  to  be  repeated  in  the  morning  if  the  patient 
is  not  eafy,  wafhing  it  down  with  the  infufion  men- 
tioned above  : Take  one  drachm  of  Virginian  fnake- 
root  in  powder-,  of  camphire  and  afafostida,  ten 
grains  each  of  opium,  one  grain  ; and  with  a Ef- 
ficient quantity  of  conferve,  or  rob  of  elder  j make 
a bolus. 

8.  If  there  be  a great  naufea  at  the  ftomacb, 
with  a bitternefs  in  the  mouth,  thirty-five  or  forty 
grains  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  may  be  taken  for 
a vomit. 

9.  The  patient’s  food,  if  he  takes  any,  mud  be 
light ; as  panado,  foups  made  of  farinaceou-s  or 
mealy  vegetables,  &c. 

10.  If  the  patient  fhould  long  continue  weak,  and 
fubject  to  terrors,  he  may  take  half  a drachm  of  the 
Peruvian  bark  thrice  a-day. 

The  next  poifonous  animal  which  we  fhall  'men- 
tion is  the  VIPEK.  The  greafe  ol  this  animal 
tubbed  into  the  wound  is  faid  to  cure  the  bite. 
Though  that  is  all  the  viper-catchers  generally  do 

* The  Ormlkirk  medicine,  as  it  is  called,  feems  to  me  tq  con- 
fid  chiefly  of  cinnabar.  Though  it  is  faid  to  be  infallible,  as  a 
preventive  ; yet  I would  not  advife  any  one  to  trull  to  it  alone. 
Indeed  it  is  ordered  to  be  taken  in  a manner  which  gives  it  more 
the  appearance  of  a charm  than  of  a medicine.  Surely  if  a me- 
dicine is  to  produce  any  change  in  the  body,  it  mult  be  taken 
for  fome  coniiderable  time,  and  in  fufficient  quantity. 

1 1 3 
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when  hit,  we  fhould  not  think  it  fufficient  for  the 
bite  of  an  enraged  viper.  It  would  lurcly  be  more 
fafe  to  have  the  wound  well  fucked*,  and  after- 
wards rubbed  with  warm  lalad-oil.  A poultice  of 
bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  falad-oil,  (hould 
likewife  be  applied  to  the  wound  •,  and  the  patient 
ought  to  drink  freely  cf  vinegar-whey,  or  water- 
gruel  with  vinegar  in  it,  to  make  him  fweat.  Vi- 
negar is  one  of  the  beft  medicines  which  can  be  ufed 
in  any  kind  of  poifon,  and  ought  to  be  taken  verv 
liberally.  If  the  patient  be  fick,  he  may  take 
a vomit.  This  courfe  will  be  fufficient  to  cure 
the  bite  of  any  cf  the  poifonous  animals  of  this 
country. 

With  regard  to  poifonous  infects,  as  the  bee,  the 
wafp,  the  hornet,  ,&c.  their  flings  are  feidom  at- 
tended with  danger,  unlefs  when  a perfon  happens 
to  be  hung  by  a great  number  of  them  at  the  fame 
time  ; in  which  cafe  fomething  fhould  be  done  to 
abate  the  inflammation  and  fvvelling.  Some,  for 
this  purpofe,  apply  honey,  others  lay  pounded 
parfley  to  the  parr.  A mixture  of  vinegar  and 
Venice  ’treacle  is  likewife  recommended ; but  I 
have  always  found  rubbing  the  part  with  warm  fa- 
lad-oil fucceed  very  well.  Indeed,  when  the  flings 
are  fo  numerous  as  to  endanger  the  patient’s  1 fe, 
which  is  fometimes  the  C2fe,  he  mull  not  only  have 
oily  poultices  applied  to  the  part,  but  fhould  like- 

* The  practice  of  fucking  out  poifon^  is  very  ancient  ; and  in- 
deed nothing  can  be  more  rational.  Where  the  bite  cannot  be 
cut  out,  this  is  the  molt  likely  way  for  extra&ing  the  poifon. 
There  can  be  no  danger  in  performing  this  office,  as  the  potior, 
does  no  harm  unlefs  it  be  taken  into  the  body  by  a wound.  The 
perfon  who  fucks  the  wound  ought  however  to  walh  his  mouth 
frequently  with  falad  oil,  which  will  fecure  him  from  even  the 
Jealt  inconveniency.  The  PfyUl  in  Africa,  and  the  Matfi  in 
Italy,  were  famed  foi  curing  the  bites  of  poifonous  animals  by 
fucking  the  wound ; and  we  are  told,  that  the  Indians  in  North 
Atneiica  pra&ifc  the  fame  at  this  day, 
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_ife  be  bled,  and  take  fome  cooling  medicines,  as 
nitre,  or  cream  of  tartar,  and  Ihould  drink  plentt- 

fUl‘lt  itf  the  h^ppinefs  of  "this  ifland  to  have  very  few 
poLous  animals,  and  thole  which  we  have  ar  b 
no  means  of  the  moft  virulent  kind.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  effe&s  attributed  to  poifon  or  venom  in  this 
countrv,  are  really  other  dtfeafes,  and  proceed  from 

IS  however  make  the  fame  observation 
with  regard  to  poifonous  vegetables.  Thcfe  abound 
every  where,  and  prove  often  fatal  to  the  ignorant 
and  unwary.  This  indeed  is  chiefly  owing  to  carc- 
leffnefs.  Children  ought  early  to  be  cautioned 
apainft  eating  any  kind  of  fruit,  roots,  or  betnes, 
which  they  do  not  know ; and  all  poifonous  plants  to 
which  they  can  have  accefs,  ought,  as  tar  as  poffible, 
to  be  deftroyed.  This  would  not  be  to  difficult  a 

talk  as  fome  people  imagine.  , 

Poifonous  plants  have  no  doubt  their  ufe,  a 
they  ought  to  be  propagated  in  proper  places  ■ but 
as  they  prove  ofien  deftrudive  to  cattle,  they  Ihould 
be  rooted  out  of  all  pafture-grounds.  They  ought 
likewife,  for  the  fafety  of  the  human  fpeaes,  to  be 
deftroyed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  towns  and 
villages;  which,  by  the  bye,  are  the  places  where 
they  moft  commonly  abound.  I have  tenth*  poi- 
fonous hemlock,  henbane,  wolfsbane,  and  deadly 
night-ffiade,  all  growing  within  the  environs  ot  a 
fmall  town,  where,  though  feveral  perlons,  wit  un 
the  memory  of  thofe  living  in  it,  had  lolt  their 
lives  by  one  or  other  of  thefc  plants,  yet  no  method, 
that  I could  bear  of,  had  ever  been  taken  to  root 
them  out  though  this  might  be  done  at  a very 

trifling  expence.  - - 

Seldom  a year  paflfes  but  we  have  accounts  ot  fe-, 

veral  pcFfons  poifoned  by  eating  hemlock- roots 
r I i 4 inftead 
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in  Head  of  parfnips,  or  fome  kinds  of  fungus  which 
they  had  gathered  for  mufhrooms.  Thefe  examples 
ought  to  put  people  upon  their  guard  with  refpect  to 
the  former,  and  to  put  the  latter  entirely  out  of  ufe. 
Mufhrooms  may  be  a delicate  difh,  but  they  are  a 
dangerous  one,  as  they  are  generally  gathered  by 
perfons  who  do  not  know  one  kind  of  fungus  from 
another,  and  take  every  thing  for  a mufhroom  which 
has  that  appearance. 

We  might  here  mention  many  other  plants  and 
animals  of  a poifonous  nature  which  are  found  in 
foreign  countries  •,  but,  as  our  obfervations  are 
chiefly  intended  for  this  ifland,  we  fhall  pafs  thefe 
over.  It  may  not  however  be  amifs  to  obferve, 
for  the  benefit  of  fuch  of  our  countrymen  as  go  to 
America,  that  an  effe&ual  remedy  is  now  faid  to  be 
found  for  the  bite  of  the  rattle-fnake. — The  pre- 
feription  is  as  follows  : Take  of  the  roots  of  plan- 
tain and  horehound,  in  fuinmer,  roots  and  branches 
together,  a fufficient  quantity  •,  bruife  them  in  a 
mortar,  and  fqueeze  out  the  juice,  of  which  give, 
as  foon  as  poflible,  one  large  fpoonful  ; if  the  par 
tknt  be  fvvelled,  y^u  mult  force  it  down  his  throat. 
This  gen  rally  will  cure;  but,  if  he  finds  no  relief 
in  an  hour  after,  you  may  give  another  fpoonful, 
which  never  fails. — If  the  roots  are  dried,  they  mull 
be  moiflened  with  a little  water.  To  the  wound 
may  be  applied  a leaf  of  good  tobacco  moiftened 
with  rum. 

We  give  this  upon  the  faith  of  Dr.  Brookes, 
who  fays  it  was  the  invention  of  a negro;  for  the 
difeovery  of  which  he  had  his  freedom  pirrchafed, 
and  a hundred  pounds  per  annum  fettled  upon  him 
during  life,  by  the  General  Afiembly  of  Caio- 
lina. 

It  is  poflible  there  may  be  in  nature  fpecific  reme- 
dies f>r  every  kind  ol  poilon  ; but  as  we  have  very 

little 
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little  faith  in  any  of  thofe  which  have  yet  been  pre- 
tended to  be  difcovered,  we  (hall  beg  leave  again 
to  recommend  the  moft  drift  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing rules,  viz.  That  when  any  poifonous  fub- 
dance  has  been  taken  into  the  domach,  it  ought,  as 
foon  as  po(d  -le,  to  be  difcharged  by  vomits,  clyf- 
ters,  and  purges  •,  and,  when  poifon  has  been  re- 
ceived into  the  body  by  a wound,  that  it  be  expelled 
by  medicines  which  promote  the  different  fecretions, 
especially  thofe  of  fweat,  urine,  and  inienfible  per- 
fpiration  •,  to  which  may  be  joined  antifpafmodics, 
or  fuch  medicines  as  rake  off  tendon  and  irritation  ; 
the  chief  of  which  are  opium,  mulk,  camphire,  and 
afafoetida. 


CHAP.  XL VII. 

OF  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE. 

JN  the  fird  edition  of  this  book  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe  was  omitted.  The  reafons  however  which 
at  that  time  induced  me  to  leave  it  out,  have  upon 
more  mature  confideration  vanifhed.  Bad  confe- 
quences,  no  doubt,  may  arife  from  ignorant  per- 
(ons  tampering  with  medicine  in  this  diforder;  but 
the  danger  from  that  quarter  feems  to  be  more  than 
balanced  by  the  great  and  folid  advantages,  which 
mud  arife  to  the  patient  from  an  early  knowledge 
of  his  cafe,  and  an  attention  to  a plan  of  regimen, 
which,  if  it  does  not  cure  the  difcafe,  will  be  lure 
to  render  it  more  mild,  and  lefs  hurtful  to  the  con- 
ditution. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  unhappy  per_ 
fons  who  contract  this  difeafe,  that  it  lies  under  a 
fort  of  difgrace.  This  renders  djfguife  neceffarv, 

and 
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and  makes  the  patient  either  conceal  his  diforder 
altogether^  or  apply  to  thofe  who  promife  a fudden 
and  fecret  cure  *,  but  who  in  fa£t  only  remove  the 
fymptoms  for  a time,  while  they  fix  the  difeafe  deeper 
in  the  habit.  By  this  means  a flight  infedlion, 
which  might  have  been  eafiiy  removed,  is  often  con- 
verted into  ail  obftinate,  and  fometimes  incurable 
malady. 

Another  unfavourable  circumftance  attending 
jhis  difeafe  is,  that  it  affumes  a variety  of  different 
fnapes,  and  may  with  more  propriety  be  called  an 
affemblage  of  difeafes,  than  a Angle  one.  No  two 
difeafes  can  require  a more  different  method  of 
treatment  than  this  does  in  its  different  ftages. 
Hence  the  folly  and  danger  of  trufbng  to  any  par- 
ticular noftrum  for  the  cure  of  it.  Such  noftrums 
are  however  generally  adminiftered  in  the  fame-man- 
ner to  all  who  apply  for  them,  without  the  leaf: 
regard  to  the  ftate  of  the  difeafe,  the  conftitption 
of  the  patient,  the  degree  of  infedlion,  and  a thou- 
fand  other  circumftances  of  the  utmoft  import- 
ance. 

'Though  the  venereal  difeafe  is  generally  the  fruit 
of  unlawful  embraces,  yet  it  may  be  communicated 
to  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty.  Infants, 
nurfcs,  midwives,  and  married  women  whofe  huf- 
bands  lead  difiolute  lives,  are  often  affedted  with 
it,  and  frequently  lofe  their  lives  by  ■ not  being 
aware  of  their  danger  in  due  time.  The  unhappy 
condition  of  fuch  peifons  will  certainly  plead  cur 
excufe,  if  any  excuie  be  necelfary,  for  endeavour- 
ing to  point  out  the  fymptoms  and  cure  of  this  too 
common  difeafe. 

To  enumerate  all  its  different  fymptoms,  how- 
ever, and  to  trace  the  difeaie  minutely  through  its 
various  ffages,  would  require  a much  larger  lpace 
than  falls  to  this  part  of  my  fubjeft  ; I fhalt  there- 
fore confine  my  oblervations  chiefly  to  circum- 

fiances 
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ftanc-s  of  importance,  omitting  fuch  as  are  either 
triflin®,  or  w.ich  occur  but  fcldom.  I mall  like- 
vvif-  pafs  over  the  hiftory  of  the  ddeafe,  with  the 
different  methods  of  treatment  which  it  has  under- 
gone fince  it  was  firfl  introduced  into  Europe,  and 
manv  other  circumftarrces  of  a fimilar  nature  •,  all 
of  which,  though  they  might  tend  to  amufe  the 
reader,  yet  could  afford  him  little  ©r  no  ufcful 
knowledge. 

OF  THE  VIRULENT  GONORRHCEA. 

The  virulent  Gonorrhoea  is  an  involuntary  dif- 
charge  of  infcftious  matter  from  the  parts  of  ge- 
neration  in  either  fex.  It  generally  makes  its  ap- 
pearance within  eight  or  ten  days  after  the  infe&ion 
has  been  received  ; fometimes  indeed  it  appears  in 
two  dr  thiee  days,  and  at  other  times  not  before  the 
end  of  four  or  five  weeks.  Previous  to  the  dii- 
charge  the  patient  feels  an  itching,  with  a fmall 
degree  of  pain  in  the  genitals.  Afterwards  a thin 
glary  matter  begins  to  diitil  from  the  urinary  paffage, 
which  flains  the"  linen,  and  occafions  a fmall  degree 
of  titillation,  particularly  in  the  time  of  making 
water  i this  gradually  increafmg,  arifes  at  length  to 
a degree  of  heat  and  pain,  which  are  chiefly  per- 
ceived about  the  extremity  of  the  urinary  paffage, 
where  a flight  degree  or  rednefs  and  inflammation 
likewife  begin  to  appear. 

As  the  diforder  advances,  the  pain,  heat  of 
urine,  and  running,  increafe,  wh'le  frefh  l'ymp- 
toms  daily  eniue.  In  men,  the  eredflions  become 
painful  and  involuntary,  and  are  more  frequent 
and  lading  than  when  natural.  1 his  fymptorn  is 
moft  troublefome  when  the  patient  is  warm  in 
bed.  The  pain  which  'was  at  nrft  only  perceived 
towards  the  extremity,  now  begins  to  reach  all 
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up  the  urinary  paffage,  and  is  moft  intenfe  juft 
after  the  patient  has  done  making  water.  The  run- 
ning gradually  recedes  from  the  colour  of  feed, 
grows  yellow,  and  at  length  puts  on  the  appearance 
of  mucus. 

When  the  diforder  has  arrived  at  its  height,  all 
the  fymptoms  are  more  intenfe;  the  heat  of  urine 
is  fo  great,  that  the  patient  dreads  the  making  wa- 
ter : and  though  he  feels  a conftant  inclination  this 
way,  yet  it  is  rendered  with  the  greateft  difficulty, 
and  often  only  by  drops : the  involuntary  erections 
now  become  extremely  painful  and  frequent ; there 
is  alfo  a pain,  heat,  and  ienfe  of  fulneis  about  the 
feat,  and  the  running  is  plentiful  and  ffiarp,  of  a 
brown,  greeniffi,  and  fometimes  of  a bloody  co- 
lour. 

By  a proper  treatment  the  violence  of  the  fymp- 
toms gradually  abates;  the  heat  of  urine  goes  off; 
the  involuntary  and  painful  erections,  and  the  heat 
and  pain  about  the  leaf,  become  eafier;  the  run- 
ning alfo  gradually  decreafes,  grows  whiter  and 
thicker,  till  at  laft  it  entirely  difappears. 

By  attending  to  thefe  fymptoms  the  gonorrhoea 
may  be  generally  diftinguilhed  from  any  other  dil- 
eafe.  There  are  however  fome  few  diforders  for 
which  it  may  be  miftaken,  as  an  ulcer  in  the  kid- 
nies  or  bladder,  the  fluor  albus  or  whites  in  women, 
&c.  But  in  the  former  of  thefe,  the  matter  comes 
away  only  with  the  urine,  or  when  the  fphindter  of 
the  bladder  is  open  ; whereas  in  a gonorrhoea,  the 
difcharge  is  conftant.  The  latter  is  more  difficult 
to  diftinguiffi,  and  muft  be  known  chiefly  from 
its  effe&s,  as  pain,  communicating  the  infection, 
&c. 

REGIMEN.- When  a perfon  has  reafon  to 

fufptdt  that  he  has  caught  the  venereal  infection,  he 
ought  moft  ftridfly  to  obferve  a cooling  regimen, 
to  avoid  cveiy  thing  of  a heating  nature,  as  wines, 

fpiiituous 
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fpiriiuous  liquor.,  rich  fauces,  fpices,  faked,  high- 
leafoned  and  fmoke-dried  provifions,  &c.  as  alio 
all  aromatic  and  (limulating  vegetables,  as  onions, 
garlic,  fliallot,  nutmeg,  muftard,  cinnamon,  mace, 
linger,  and  fuch-like.  His  food  ought  chiefly  co 
eonf’ft  of  mild  vegetables,  milk,  broths,  light 
puddings,  panado,  gruels,  &c.  His  drink  may 
be  barley-water,  milk  and  water,  decodtions  or 
marlh -mallows  and  liquorice,  linfeed  tea,  or  clear 
whey.  Of  thefe  he  ought  to  drink  plentifully. 
Violent  exercife  of  all  kinds,  efpecially  riding  on 
horleback,  and  venereal  pleafures,  are  to  be  avoid- 
ed The  patient  mult  beware  of  cold,  and  when 
the  inflammation  is  violent,  he  ought  to  keep  his 

^MEDICINE. -A  virulent  gonorrhoea  cannot 

always  be  cured  fpeedily  and  effectually  at  the  lame 
time.  The  patient  ought  therefore  not  to  expert, 
nor  the  phyfician  to  promile  it.  It  will  often  con- 
tinue for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  fometimes  for 
five  or  fix,  even  where  the  treatment  has  been  very. 

proper. 

Sometimes  indeed  a flight  infeftion  may  be  car- 
ried off  in  a few  days,  by  bathing  the  parts  in  warm 
milk  and  water,  and  injetting  frequently  up  the 
urethra  a little  fweet  oil  or  linfeed-tea  about  the 
warmth  of  new  milk.  Should  thefe  not  fucceed  in 
carrying  off  the  infe&ion,  they  will  at  leafl:  have  a 
tendency  to  leffen  its  virulence. 

To  effedt  a cure,  however,  aftringent  injections 
will  generally  be  found  necefiary.  I hefe  may  be 
various  ways  prepared,  but  I think  thole  made 
with  the  white  vitriol  are  both  molt  lafe  and  effica- 
cious. They  can  be  made  ftronger  or  weaker  as 
circumftances  may  require-,  but  it  is  befi:  to  begin 
with  the  more  gentle,  and  increafe  their  power  if 
neceflary.  I generally  order  a drachm  of  white 
vitriol  to  be  cTiffolved  in  eight  or  nine  ounces  of 
r • common 
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common  or  role  water,  and  an  ordinary  fyringe  full 
of  it  to  be  thrown  up  three  or  four  times  a-day.  If 
this  quantity  does  not  perform  a cure,  it  may  be  re- 
peated, and  the  dole  increaleii  *. 

Whether  injections  be  ufed  or  not,  cooling  purges 
are.  always  proper  in  the  gonorrhoea.  They  ought 
not  however  to  be  of  the  Itrong  or  draftic  kind. 
Whatever  raifes  a violent  commotion  in  the  body 
increafes  the  danger,  and  tends  to  drive  the  difeafe 
deeper  into  the  habit.  Procuring  two  or  three  ftools 
every  fecond  or  third  day  Tor  the  firft  fortnight-, 
and  the  fame  number  every  fourth  or  fifth  day 
for  the  fecond,  will  generally  be  Efficient  to  re- 
move the  inflammatory  fymptoms,  to  diminifh  the 
running,  and  to  change  its  colour  and  confidence. 
It  gradually  becomes  more  white  and  ropy  as  the 
virulence  abates  f. 

When 

* Although  it  is  now  very  common  to  cure  the  gonorrhoea  by 
aflringent  injections,  there  are  hill  many  practitioners  who  do 
not  approve  this  mode  of  praCtice.  I can,  however,  from  much 
experience,  aflert,  that  it  is  both  the  moft  eafy,  elegant,  and  effi- 
cacious method  of  cure  ; and  that  any  bad  confequences  ariiing 
from  it  mull  be  owing  to  the  ignorance  or  mifconduCt  of  the  prac- 
titioner himfelf,  and  not  to  the  remedy.  Many,  for  example, 
life  itrong  preparations  of  lead,  all  of  which  are  dangerous  when 
applied  to  the  internal  furfaces  of  the  body  ; others  ufe  efeharo- 
tics,  which  inflame  and  injure  the  parts.  I have  known  a go- 
norrhoea actually  cured  by  an  injection  made  of  green-tea,  and 
would  always  recommend  gentle  methods  where  they  will  luc- 
ceed. 

•f  If  the  patient  can  fwallow  a folution  of  fahs  and  manna,  he 
may  take  fix  drachms,  or,  if  his  conflitution.  requires  it,  an  ounce 
of  the  former,  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  latter.  Tliele  may  be 
diflolved  in  an  Englifli  pint  of  boiling  water,  whey,  or  tliin 
water-gruel,  and  taken  early  in  the  morning. 

If  an  infution  of  fenna  and  tamarinds  be  more  agreeable,  two 
drachms  of  the  former,  and  an  ounce  of  the  latter,  may  be  in- 
filled all  night  in  ail  Englifli  pint  "of  boiling  water.  The  in- 
fnlion  may  be  Itraincd  next  mornings  and  half  an  ounce  of  (dau- 
ber's falts  diflolved  in  it.  A tea-cupful  of  this  iafufion  may  be 
taken  c\cry  half  hour  till  it  operates. 


Should 
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When  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  run  high, 
bleedin"  is  always  neceflary  at  the  beginning.  This 
operation,  as  in  other  topical  inflammations,  mult 
be  repeated  according  to  the  ftrength  and  conftiru- 
tion  of  the  patient,  and  the  vehemence  and  urgency 

of  the  fymptoms.  . . 

Medicines  which  promote  the  fecretion  or  urine, 
are  likewife  proper  in  this  ftage  of  the  diforder. 
For  this  purpofe,  an  ounce  of  nitre  and  two  ounces 
of  gum-arabic,  pounded  together,  may  be  divided, 
into3  twenty-four  doles,  one  of  which  may  be  taken 
frequently  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink.  If  thefe 
fhould  make  him  pafs  his  urine  fo  often  as  to  be- 
come trou blefome  to  him,  he  may  either  take  them  „ 
lefs  frequently,  or  leave  out  the  nitre  altogether, 
and  take  equal  parts  of  gum-arabic  and  cream  of 
tartar.  Thefe  may  be  pounded  together,  and  a 
tea-fpoonful  taken  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink 
four  or  five  times  a-day.  I have  generally  found 
this  anfwer  extremely  well  both  as  a diuretic,  and  for 
keeping  the  body  gently  open. 

When  the  pain  and  inflammation  are  feated  high, 
towards  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  it  will  be  proper 
frequently  to  throw  up  an  emollient  clyfter,  which, 
befides  the  benefic  of  procuring  ftools,  will  ferve  as 
a fomentation  to  the  inflamed  parts. 

Should  the  patient  prefer  an  ele&uary,  the  following  will  be 
found  to  anfwer  very  well.  Take  of  the  lenitive  eledtuary  four 
ounceB,  cream  of  tartar  two  ounces,  jalap  in  powder  two  drachms, 
rhubarb  one  drachm,  and  as  much  of  the  fyrup  of  pale  roles  as 
will  ferve  to  make  up  the  whole  into  a foft  eledtuary.  Two  or 
three  tea-fpoonfuls  of  this  may  be  taken  over-night,  and  about 
the  fame  quantity  next  morning,  every  day  that  the  patient 
ebufes  to  take  a purge. 

The  dofes  of  the  above  medicines  may  be  increafed  or  dimi- 
mfhed  according  as  the  patient  finds  it  neceffary.  We  have  or- 
dered the  falts  to  be  dillolved  in  a large  quantity  of  water,  be- 
caufe  it  renders  their  operation  more  mild. 
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Soft  poultices,  when  they  can  conveniently  be 
applied  to  the  parts,  are  of  great  iervice.  They 
may  be  made  of  the  flour  of  iinfeed,  or  of  wheat- 
bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  frefh  butter  or  fweet 
oil.  When  poultices  cannot  be  conveniently  ufed, 
cloths  wrung  ouc  of  warm  water,  or  bladders  filled 
with  warm  milk  and  water,  may  be  applied.  I 
have  often  known  the  moft  excruciating  pains,  du- 
ring the  inflammatory  Rate  of  the  gonorrhoea,  re- 
lieved by  one  or  other  of  thefe  applications. 

Few  things  tend  more  to  keep  off  inflammation 
in  the  fpermatic  veflfels,  than  a proper  trufs  for  the 
ferotum.  It  ought  to  be  fo  contrived  as  to  fupport 
the  tefticles,  and  fhould  be  worn  from  the  firfl: 
appearance  of  the  difeafe  till  it  has  ceafed  fome 
weeks. 

The  above  treatment  will  fometimes  remove  the 
gonorrhoea  fo  quickly,  that  the  perfon  will  be  in 
doubt  whether  he  really  laboured  under  that  difeafe. 
This,  however,  is  too  favourable  a turn  to  be 
often  expedled.  It  more  frequently  happens,  that 
we  are  able  only  to  procure  an  abatement  or  remif- 
fion  of  the  inflammatory  fymptoms,  fo  far  as  to 
make  it  fafe  to  have  recourfe  fo  the  great  antidote 
mercury. 

Many  people,  on  the  firfl:  appearance  of  a gonor- 
rhoea, fly  to  the  ufe  of  mercury.  This  is  a bad 
plan.  Mercury  is  often  not  at  all  necefiary  in  a 
gonorrhoea;  and  when  taken  too  early,  it  does  mif- 
chief.  It  may  be  necefiary  to  complete  the  cure, 
but  can  never  be  proper  at  the  commencement  of 
it. 

When  bleeding,  purging,  fomentations,  and  the 
other  things  recommended  as  above,  have  eafed  the 
pain,  foftened  the  pulfe,  relieved  the  heat  of  urine, 
and  rendered  the  involuntary  erections  lefs  frequent, 
the  patient  may  begin  ro  ufe  mercury  in  any  form 
that  is  leaft  difagreeable  to  him. 
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If  he  takes  the  common  mercurial  pill,  two  at 
night  and  one  in  the  morning  will  be  a futficient  dole 
atDfirft.  Should  they  affe&  the  mouth  too  much, 
the  dole  mull  be  leffened ; if  not  at  all,  it  may  be 
gradually  increafed  to  five  or  fix  pills  in  the  day.  It 
calomel  be  thought  preferable,  two  or  three  grains  of 
it,  formed  into  a bolus  with  a little  of  the  conferve 
of  hips,  may  be  taken  at  bed-time,  and  the  dofe 
gradually  increafed  to  eight  or  ten  grains.  One  of 
the  moft  common  preparations  of  mercury  now  in 
ufe  is  the  corrofive  fublimate.  This  may  be  taken 
in  the  manner  afterwards  recommended  under  the 
confirmed  lues  or  pox.  I have  always  found  it  one 
of  the  moft  fafe  and  efficacious  medicines  when  pro- 
perly ufed. 

The  above  medicines  may  either  be  taken  every 
day  or  every  other  day,  as  the  patient  is  able  to 
bear  them.  They  ought  never  to  be  taken  in  (uch 
quantity  as  to  raife  a falivation,  unlefs  in  a very 
flight  degree.  The  difeafe  may  be  more  fafely,  and 
as  certainly,  cured  without  a falivation  as  with  it. 
When  the  mercury  runs  off  by  the  mouth,  it  is  not 
fo  luccefsful  in  carrying  off  the  dileafe,  as  when  it 
continues  longer  in  the  body,  and  is  dilcharged 
gradually. 

Should  the  patient  be  purged  or  griped  in  the 
night  by  the  mercury,  he  muft  take  an  infufion  of 
fenna,  or  fome  other  purgative,  and  drink  freely  of 
water-gruel,  to  prevent  bloody  fiools,  which  are  very 
apt  to  happen  fhould  the  patient  catch  cold,  or  if  the 
mercury  has  not  been  duly  prepared.  When  the 
bowels  are  weak  and  the  mercury  is  apt  to  gripe  or 
purge,  thefe  difagreeable  confequences  may  be  pre- 
vented by  taking,  with  the  above  pills  or  bolus,  half 
a drachm  or  two  fcruples  of  dialcordium,  or  of  the 
Japonic  confe&ion. 

To  prevent  the  difagreeable  circumftance  of  the 
mercury’s  affe&ing  the  mouth  too  much,  or  brine- - 
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ing  on  a falivation,  it  may  be  combined  with  purga- 
tives. With  this  view  the  laxative  mercurial  pill  has 
been  contrived,  the  ufual  dofe  of  which  is  half  a 
drachm,  or  three  pills,  night  and  morning,  to  be 
repeated  every  other  day  j but  the  fafer  way  is  for  the 
patient  to  begin  with  two,  or  even  with  one  pill,  gra- 
dually increafmg  the  dofe. 

To  fuch  perfons  as  can  neither  fwallow  a bolus 
nor  a pill,  mercury  may  be  given  in  a liquid  form, 
as  it  can  be  fufpended  even  in  a watery  vehicle,  by 
means  of  gum-arabic  ; which  not  only  ferves  this  pur- 
pofe,  but  likewife  prevents  the  mercury  from  affect- 
ing the  mouth,  and  renders  it  in  many  refpedts  a bet- 
ter medicine*. 

It  happens  very  fortunately  for  thofe  who  cannot 
be  brought  to  take  mercury  inwardly,  and  likewife 
for  perfons  whofe  bowels  are  too  tender  to  bear  it, 
that  an  external  application  of  it  will  anfwer  equally 
well,  and  in  lome  refpedts  better.  It  muff  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  mercury,  taken  inwardly  for  any 
length  of  time,  greatly  weakens  and  diforders  the 
bowels  for  which  reafon,  when  a plentiful  ufe  of 
it  becomes  neceffary,  we  would  prefer  rubbing  to 
the  mercurial  pills.  The  common  mercurial  or 
blue  ointment  will  anfwer  very  well.  Of  that 
which  is  made  by  rubbing  together  equal  quanti- 
ties of  hog’s-lard  and  quickfilver,  about  a drachm 
may  be  uled  at  a time.  The  bed  time  for  rub- 
bing it  on  is  at  night,  and  the  moft  proper  place 


* Take  quickfilver  one  drachm,  gum-arabic  reduced  to  a 
mucilage  two  drachms ; let  the  quickfilver  be  rubbed  with  the 
mucilage,  in  a marble  mortar,  until  the  globules  of  mercury  en- 
tirely difappear  ; afterwards  add  gradually,  dill  continuing  the 
trituration,  half  an  ounce  of  balfamic  fyrup,  and  eight  ounces 
of  iitnple  cinnamon-water.  Tyvo  table-fpoonfuls  of  this  fo!u- 
t^ion  may  be  taken  night  and  morning.  Some  reckon  this  the 
belt  form  in  which  quickfilver  can  be  exhibited  for  the  cure  of  a 
gonorrhcca. 
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the  inner  fide'  of  the  thighs.  The  patient  fhouid 
Hand  before  the  fire  when  he  rubs,  and  fhouid  wear 
flannel  drawers  next  his  (kin  at  the  time  he  is  ufing  the 
ointment.  If  ointment  of  a weaker  or  (Longer  kind 
be  ufed,  the  quantity  muft  be  increafed  or  diminilhed 
in  proportion. 

If,  during  the  ufe  of  the  ointment,  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  genital  parts,  together  with  the  heat 
and  feverifhnefs,  fhouid  return,  or  if  the  mouth 
fhouid  grow  fore,  the  gurris  tender,  and  the  breath 
becomew  offenfive,  a dole  or  two  of  Glauber’s  falts, 
or  fome  other  cooling  purge,  may  be  taken,  and 
the  rubbing  intermitted  for  a few  days.  As  foon* 
however,  as  the  figns  of  fpitting  are  gone  off,  if  the 
virulency  be  not  quite  correfteda  the  ointment  muft 
be  repeated,  but  in  fmaller  quantities,  and  at  longer 
intervals  than  before.  Whatever  way  mercury  is  ad- 
miniftered,  its  ufe  muft  be  perfifted  in  as  long  as  any 
virulency  is  fufpefted  to  remain. 

During  this,  which  may  be  called  the  fecond  ftage 
of  the  diforder,  though  fo  drift  a regimen  is  not  ne- 
ceffary  as  in  thefirftor  inflammatory  date,  yet  intem- 
perance of  every  kind  muft  be  avoided.  The  food 
muft  be  light,  plain,  and  of  eafy  digeftion  ; and  the 
greateft  indulgence  that  may  be  allowed  with  refpeft  to 
drink  is,  a little  wine  diluted  with  a fufficient  quantity 
of  water.  Spirituous  liquors  are  to  be  avoided  in 
every  (hape.  I have  often  known  the  inflammatory 
fymptoms  renewed  and  heightened,  the  running  in- 
creafed, and  the  cure  rendered  extremely  difficult 
and  tedious,  by  one  fit  of  exceffive  drinking. 

When  the  above  treatment  has  removed  the 
heat  of  urine,  and  forenefs  of  the  genital  parts  * 
when  the  quantity  of  running  is  confiderably  leff- 
ened,  without  any  pain  or  fwelling  in  the  groin  or 
tefticle  fupervening  ; when  the  patient  is  free  from 
involuntary  eretlions ; and  Lftly,  when  the  run- 
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ning»  becomes  pale,  whitifh,  thick,  void  of  ill 
fmell,  and  tenaceous  or  ropy  •,  when  all  or  mod  of 
thefe  fymptoms  appear,  the  gonorrhoea  is  arrived 
at  its  laft  ftage,  and  we  may  gradually  proceed  to 
treat  it  as  a gleet  with  aftringent  and  agglutinating 
medicines. 


OF  GLEETS. 

A gonorrhoea  frequently  repeated,  or  improperly 
treated,  often  ends  in  a gleet,  which  may  either  pro- 
ceed from  a relaxation,  or  from  fome  remains  of  the 
difeafe.  It  is  however  of  the  greateft  importance  in 
the  cure  of  the  gleet,  to  know  from  which  of  thefe 
caufes  it  proceeds.  When  the  difeharge  proves  very 
obftinate,  and  receives  little  or  no  check  from  aftring- 
ent remedies,  there  is  ground  to  fufpect  that  it  is  ow- 
ing to  the  latter ; but  if  the  drain  is  inconftant,  and 
is  chiefly  obfervable  when  the  patient  is  ftimulated  by 
lafeivious  ideas,  or  upon  draining  to  go  to  ftool,  we 
may  reafonably  conclude  that  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
former. 

In  the  cure  of  a gleet  proceeding  from  relaxa- 
tion, the  principal  defign  is  to  brace,  and  reftore 
a proper  degree  of  tendon  to  the  debilitated  ana 
relaxed  veflels.  For  this  purpofe,  beddes  the  me- 
dicines recommended  in  the  gonorrhoea,  the  patient 
may  have  recourfe  to  ftronger  and  more  power- 
ful faftringents,  as  the  Peruvian  bark  aluin,  vi- 

* The  Peruvian  bark  may  be  combined  with  other  aflringents, 
and  prepared  in  the  following  manner : 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  .bruifed  fix  drachms,  of  frefh  galls 
bruifed  two  drachm^;  boil  them  in  a pound  and  a halt  of  water 
to  a pound  : to  the  (trained  liquor  add  three  ounces  of  the  fimple- 
tindiure  of  the  bark.,  A final!  tea-cupful  of  this  may  be  taken  three 
times  a-Jay,  adding  to  each  cup  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  the 
a«id  elixir  of  vitriol.  . 
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triol,  galls,  tormentil,  biftort,  balduftines,  tin&ure 
of  aum  kino,  &c.  The  injections  may  be  rendered 
more  aftringent  by  the  addition  of  a few  grains  of 
alum,  or  increafing  the  quantity  of  vitriol  as  far  as  the 

parts  are  able  to  bear  it.  , . 

The  laft  remedy  which  we  (nail  mention  m this 

cafe  is  the  cold  bath,  than  which  there  is  not  per- 
haps a more  powerful  bracer  in  the  whole  compafs 
of  medicine.  It  ought  never  to  be  omitted  in  this 
fpecies  of  gleet,  unlefs  there  be  fomething  in  the 
conftitution  of  the  patient  which  -renders  the  ule  of 
it  unfafe.  The  chief  obje&ions  to  the  ule  of  the 
cold  bath  are  a full  habit,  and  an  unfound  date 
of  the  vifcera.  The  danger  from  the  former  may 
always  be  leflened,  if  not  removed,  by  purging 
and  bleeding  •,  but  the  latter  is  an  inlurmountable 
obftacle,  as  °the  preffure  of  the  water,  and  :the  hid- 
den contraction  of  the  external  vefiels,  by  throw- 
ing the  blood  with  too  much  force  upon  the  inter- 
naT  parts,  are  apt  to  occafion  ruptures  of  the  velTels, 
or  a flux  of  humours  upon  the  difeafed  organs* 
But  where  no  objection  of  this  kind  prevails,  the 
patient  ought  to  plunge  over  head  in  water  every 
morning  failing,  for  three  or  four  weeks  together. 
He  fhould  not  however  lfay  long  in  the  v/ater,  and 
fhould  take  care  to  have  his  flcin  dried  as  foon  as  he 
comes  out. 

The  regimen  proper  in  this  cafe  is  the  fame  as 
was  mentioned  in  the  lad  dage  of  the  gonorrhoea : 
the  diet  mud  be  drying  and  adringent,  and  the 
drink  Spa,  Pyrmont,  or  Bridol  waters,  with  which 
a little  claret  or  red  wine  may  fometimes  be  mixed. 
Any  perfon  may  now  afford  to  drink  thefe  waters, 
as  they  can  be  every  where  prepared  at  almod  no  ex- 
pence, by  a mixture  of  common  chalk  and  oil  of 
vitriol. 

When  the  gleet  does  not  in  the  fmalled  degree 
yield  to  thefe  medicines,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpedt 
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that  it  proceeds  from  ulcers.  In  this  cafe  recourfe 
inuft  be  had  to  mercury,  and  fuch  medicines  as  tend 
to  corretft  any  predominant  acrimony  with  which  the 
juices  may  be  affe&ed,  as  the  deco&ion  of  China,  far- 
faparilla,  fafiafras,  or  the  like. 

Mr.  Fordyce  fays,  he  has  feen  many  obftinate 
gleets,  of  two,  three,  or  four  years  Handing,  effec- 
tually cured  by  a mercurial  inun&ion,  when  almofl 
every  other  medicine  has  been  tried  in  vain.  Dr. 
Chapman  feems  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion ; but 
fays,  he  has  always  found  the  mercury  fucceed  bed 
in  this  cafe  when  joined  with  terebinchinate  and 
other  agglutinating  medicines.  For  which  reafon 
the  Dodtor  recommends  pills  made  of  calomel  and 
Venice  turpentine  * ; and  defires  that  their  ufe  may 
be  accompanied  with  a decodtion  of  guaiacum  or 
farfaparilla.  , » 

The  laft  kind  of  remedy  which  we  fhall  mention 
for  the  cure  of  ulcers  in  the  urinary  paffage,  are 
the  fuppurating  candles  or  bougies:  as  thefe  are 
prepared  various  ways,  and  are  generally  to  be 
bought  ready  made,  it  is  needlefs  to  fpend  time  in 
enumerating  the  different  ingredients  of  which  they 
are  compofed,  or  teachingi  the  manner  of  preparing 
them.  Before  a bougie  be  introduced  into  the 
urethra,  however,  it  fhould  be  fmeared  all  over 
with  fweet  oil,  to  prevent  it  from  ftimulating  too 
fuddenly;  it  may  be  differed  to  continue  in  from 
one  to  feven  or  eight  hours,  according  as  the  pa- 
tient can  bear  it.  Obftinate  ulcers  are  not  only 
often  healed,  but  tumours  and  excrefcences  in  the 

* Take  Venice  turpentine,  boiled  to'  a fufficient  degree  of 
liardnefs,  half  an  ounce,  calomel  half  a drachm.  Let  thefe  be 
Tnixed  and  formed  into  fixty  pills,  of  which  five  or  fix  may  be 
taken  night  and  morning.  If,  during  the  ufe  of  thefe  pills, *the 
mouth  fhould  grow  fore,  or  the  breath  become  offenfive,  they  muft 
pe  difeontinued  till  thefe  fymptoms  difappear. 
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urinary  paffages  taken  away,  and  an  obftra£tion  of 

urine  removed  by  means  of  bougies.  Obiimate  gleets 
may  be  removed  by  the  ufe  of  bougies. 


OF  THE  SWELLED  TESTICLE. 

The  fwelled  tefticle  may  either  proceed  from  in- 
fedtion  lately  contracted,  or  from  the  venereal  poilon 
lurking  in  the  body ; the  latter  indeed  is  not  very 
common,  but  the  former  frequently  happens  both  in 
the  firft  and  fecond  ft  ages  of  a gonorrhoea  •,  particu- 
larly when  the  running  is  unfeafonably  checked,  by 
cold,  hard  drinking,  ftrong  draftic  purges,  violent 
exercife,  the  too  early  ufe  of  aftringent  medicines,  or 
the  like. 

In  the  inflammatory  ftage  bleeding  is  neceflary, 
which  muft  be  repeated  according  to  the  urgency 
of  the  fymptoms  *.  The  food  muft  be  light,  and 
the  drink  diluting.  High-feafoned  food,  flelh,  wines, 
and  every  thing  of  a heating  nature,  are  to  be  avoid- 
ed. Fomentations  are  of  Angular  fervice.  Poultices 
of  bread  and  milk,  Tokened  with  frefh  butter  or  oil, 
are  likewife  very  proper,  and  ought  conftantly  to  be 
applied  when  the  patient  is  in  bed;  when  he  is  up, 
the  tefticles  fhould  be  kept  warm,  and  fupported  by  a 
bag  or  trufs,  which  may  eafily  be  contrived  in  fuch 
a manner  as  to  prevent  the  weight  of  the  tefticle  from 
having  any  eflfcdt:. 

If  it  fhould  be  found  impracticable  to  clear  the 
tefticle  by  the  cooling  regimen  now  pointed  our, 
and  extended  according  to  circumftances,  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  lead  the  patient  through  fuch  a com- 
plete antivenereal  courfe  as  fhall  enfure  him  againft 
any  future  uneafinefs.  For  this  purpofe,  befides 
rubbing  the  mercurial  ointment  on  the  thighs 


* I have  been  acquftomcd  for  fome  time  part  to  apply  leeches  to 
inflamed  tefticles,  which  practice  lias  always  been  followed  with 
the  moft  happy  effects. 
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as  diredted  in  the  gonorrhoea,  the  patient  muft  be  con- 
fined to  bed,  if  neceffary,  for  five  or  fix  week',  fuf- 
pending  the  tefticle,  all  the  while,  with  a bag  or  trufs, 
and  plying  him  inwardly  with  ftrong  deccdtions  of  far- 
faparilla. 

When  thcfe  means  do  not  fucceed,  and  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  fufpect  a fcrophulous  or  cancerous  habit,  either 
of  which  may  fupport  a fcirrhous  induration,  after 
the  venereal  poifon  is  corrected,  the  parts  fhould  be 
fomented  daily  with  a deccdtion  of  hemlock,  the 
bruifed  leaves  of  which  may  likewife  be  added  to  the 
poultice,  and  the  extradt  at  the  fame  time  taken  in- 
wardly*. This  practice  is  ftrongly  recommended  by 
Dr.  Storck  in  fcirrhous  and  cancerous  cafes  ; and  Mr. 
Fordyce  allures  us,  that  by  this  method  he  has  cured 
difeafed  tellicies  of  two  or  three  years  Handing, 
even  when  ulcerated,  and  when  the  fcirrhous  had 
begun  to  be  affedted  with  pricking  and  lancing 
pains. 

OF  BUBOES. 

Venereal  buboes  are  hard  tumours  feated  in  the 
groin,  occafioned  by  the  venereal  poifon  lodged  in 
this  part.  They  are  of  two  kinds  *,  viz.  fuch  as  pro- 
ceed from  a recent  infe&ion,  and  fuch  as  accompany 
a confirmed  lues. 

The  cure  of  recent  buboes,  that  is,  fuch  as  ap- 
pear foon  after  impure  coition,  may  be  firft  at- 
tempted by  difperfion , and,  if  that  fhould  not  fuc- 
ceed, by  fuppuration.  To  promote  the  difperfion 
of  a bubo,  the  fame  regimen  mult  be  obferved  as 
was  diredted  in  the  firft  ftage  of  a gonorrhoea.  The 
patient  muft  likewife  be  bled,  and  take  fome  cool- 

* The  extrart  of  hemlock  may  be  made  into  pills,  and  taken 
in  the  manner  directed  under  the  article  Cancer. 

ing 
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ino-  purges,  as  the  decoftion  of  tamarinds  and  lenna, 
Glauber’s  falts,  and  the  like.  If  by  this  courfe,  the 
fwelFincr  and  other  inflammatory  fymptoms  abate,  we 
may  lately  proceed  to  the  ufe  of  mercury,  which 
mull  be  continued  till  the  venereal  virus  is  quite 

fubdued*.  , . . . 

But  if  the  bubo  Ihould,  from  the  beginning,  be 

attended  with  great  heat,  pain,  and  pulfation,  it 
will  be  proper  to  promote  its  luppuration.  For 
this  purpofe  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  ufe  his 
ordinary  diet,  and  to  take  now  and  then  a glats  of- 
wine.  Emollient  cataplafms,  confiding  of  bread 
and  milk  foftened  with  oil-  or  frelh  butter,  may  be 
applied  to  the  part  •,  and,  in  cold  conftitutions, 
where  the  tumour  advances  flowly,  white  lily-roots 
boiled,  or  Diced  onions  raw,  and  a fufficient  quan- 
tity of  yellow  bafilicon,  may  be  added  to  the  poul- 
tice. 

When  the  tumour  is  ripe,  which  may  be  known  by 
its  conical  figure,  the  loftnefs  of  the  fkin,  and  a 
fluctuation  of  matter  plainly  to  be  felt  under  the  finger, 
it  may  be  opened  either  by  a cauftic  or  a lancet,  and 
afterwards  drefled  with  digeftive  ointment. 

It  fometimes  however  happens,  that  buboes  can 
Neither  be  difperfed  nor  brought  to  a fuppuration, 
but  remain  hard  indolent  tumours.  In  this  cafe 
the  indurated  glands  mult  be  confumed  by  cauftic  ; 
if  they  fhould  become  feirrhous,  they  muft  be  dif- 
folved  by  the  application  of  hemlock,  both  exter- 
nally and  internally,  as  dire&ed  in  the  feirrhous 
tefticle. 

* For  the  difperfion  of  a bubo,  a number  of  leeches  applied 
to  the  part  alfedted  will  be  found  equally  efficacious  as  in  the  in- 
flamed tefticle. 
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Chancres  are  fuperficial,  callous,  eating  ulcers ; 
which  may  happen  either  with  or  without  a gonor- 
rhoea. 'They  are  commonly  feated  about  the  glans, 
and  make  their  appearance  in  the  following  man- 
ner : Firft  a little  red  pimple  arifes,  which  foon  be- 

comes pointed  at  top,  and  is  filled  with  a whitilh. 
matter  inclining  to  yellow.  This  pimple  is  hot,  and 
itches  generally  before  it  breaks:  afterwards  it  de- 
generates into  an  obftinate  ulcer,  the  bottom  of  which 
is  ufually  covered  with  a vifcid  mucus,  and  whofe 
edges  gradually  become  hard  and  callous.  Sometimes 
the  firft  appearance  refembles  a fimple  excoriation  of 
the  cuticle;  which,  however,  if  the  caufe  be  venereal, 
foon  becomes  a true  chancre. 

A chancre  is  fometimes  a primary  afre&ion,  but 
it  is  much  oftener  fymptomatic,  and  is  the  mark  of 
a confirmed  lues.  Primary  chancres  difcover  them- 
felves  foon  after  impure  coition,  and  are  generally 
feated  in  parts  covered  with  a thin  cuticle,  as  the 
lips,  the  nipples  of  women,  the  glans  penis  of  men, 
&c* 

When  a chancre  appears  foon  after  impure  coi- 
tion,' its  treatment  is  nearly  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
virulent  gonorrhoea.  The  patient  muft  obferve  the 
cooling  regimen,  loofe  a little  blood,  and  take  iome 
gentle  doles  of  falts  and  manna.  The  parts  af- 

'*  When  venereal  ulcers  are  feated  in  the  lips,  the  infe&ion  may 
be  communicated  by  killing.  I have  feen  very  obftinate  venereal 
ulcers  in  the  lips,  which  1 had  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to  be- 
lieve were  communicated  in  this  manner.  . 

Nurfes  ought  to  beware  of  fuckling  infc&ed  children,  or  having 
their  breads  drawn  by  perfons  tainted  with  the  venereal  dilente. 
This  caution  is  peculiarly  neccflary  for  nurfes  who  refide  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  great  towns.  , _ , 
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fcfted  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed,  or  rather 
foaked,  in  warm  milk  and  water,  and,  if  the  inflam- 
mation be  great,  an  emollient  poultice  or  ca- 
taplafm  may  be  applied  to  them.  ’I  his  courfe  will, 
in  moft  cafes,  be  iuflicient  to  abate  the  inflam- 
mation, and  prepare  the  patient  for  the  ule  of  mer- 
cury. 

Symptomatic  chancres  are  commonly  accompa- 
nied with  ulcers  in  the  throat,  no&urnal  pains, 
fcurvy  eruptions  about  the  roots  of  the  hair,  and 
other  fymptoms  of  a confirmed  lues.  Though  they 
may  be  Rated  in  any  of  the  parts  mentioned  above, 
they  commonly  appear  upon  the  private  parts,  or 
the  infide  of  the  thigh.  They  are  alfo  lefs  painful, 
but  frequently  much  larger  and  harder  than  primary 
chancres.  As  their  cure  muft  depend  upon  that  of 
the  pox,  of  which  they  are  only  a fymptom,  we  fliall 
take  no  further  notice  of  them,  till  we  come  to  treat 
of  a confirmed  lues*. 

Thus  we  have  related  mod  of  the  fymptoms  which 
accompany  or  fucceed  a violent  gonorrhoea,  and  have 
alfo  given  a fhort  view  of  their  proper  treatment; 
there  are,  however,  feveral  others  which  lometimes 
attend  this  difeafe,  as  a ftrangury  or  obftrudtion  of 
urine,  a phyim/is,  ■paraphymofis , &c. 

A ftrangury  may  be  occafioned  either  by  a fpad 
modic  conltri&ion,  or  an  inflammation  of  the  ure- 
thra and  parts  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  I11 
the  former  cafe,  the  patient  begins  to  void  his  urine 
with  tolerable  cafe ; but,  as  loon  as  it  touches  the 
galled  or  inflamed  urethra,  a fudden  conftri&ion 
takes  place,  and  the  urine  is  voided  by  fpurts,  and 
fometimes  by  drops  only.  When  the  ltrangury  is 

* I have  found  it  anfwer  extremely  well  to  fprinkle  chancres 
twice  a-day  with  calomel.  This  will  often  perform  a cure  without 
any  other  application  whatever.  If  the  chancres  are  upon  the  ghms, 
they  may  be  wafhed  with  milk  and  water,  a little  warm,  and  after- 
wards the  calomel  may  be  applied  as  above. 
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owing  to  an  inflammation  about  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  there  is  a conftant  heat  and  uneafinefs  of 
the  part,  a perpetual  defire  to  make  water,  while 
the  patient  can  only  render  a few  drops,  and  a 
troublefome  tenefmus , or  conftant  inclination  to  go  to 
ftool. 

When  the  ftrangury  is  owing  to  fpafm,  fuch  me- 
dicines as  tend  to  dilute  and  blunt  the  falls  of  the 
urine  will  be  proper.  For  this  purpofe,  befides 
the  common  diluting  liquors,  foft  and  cooling 
emulfions,  fweetened  with  the  fyrup  of  poppies, 
may  be  tiled.  Should  thefe  not  have  the  defired 
effect,  bleeding,  and  emollient  fomentations,  will  be 
neceffary. 

When  the  complaint  is  evidently  owing  to  an  inflam- 
mation about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  bleeding  muft 
be  more  liberally  performed,  and  repeated  according 
to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  After  bleeding,  if 
the  ftrangury  ftill  continues,  foft  clyfters,  with  a pro- 
per quantity  of  laudanum  in  them,  may  be  adminif- 
tered,  and  emollient  fomentations  applied  to  the  region 
of  the  bladder.  At  the  fame  time,  the  patient  may 
take  every  four  hours  a tea-cupful  of  barley-water, 
to  an  Engliftt  pint  of  which  fix  ounces  of  the  fyrup 
of  marfh-mallows,  four  ounces  of  the  oil  of  iweet 
almonds,  aud  half  an  ounce  of  nitre,  may  be  added. 
If  thefe  remedies  ftiould  not  relieve  the  complaint, 
and  a total  fuppreflion  of  urine  ftiould  come  on, 
bleeding  muft  be  repeated,  and  the  patient  let  in  a 
warm  bath  up  to  the  middle.  It  will  be  proper  in 
this  cafe  to  difcontinue  the  diuretics,  and  to  draw 
off-  the  water  with  a catheter  v but  as  the  patient  is  lel- 
dom  able  to  bear  its  being  introduced,  we  would 
rather  recommend  the  ufe  of  mild  bougies.  Thefe 
often  lubricate  the  paflage,  and  greatly  facilitate 
the  difcharge  of  urine.  Whenever  they  begin  to 
ftimulate  or  give  any  uneafmds,  they  may  be  with- 
drawn. 
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The  phymojis  is  fuch  a conflridtion  of  the  prepuce 
over  the  glans,  as  hinders  it  from  being  drawn  back- 
wards*, the  paraphymofis , on  the  contrary,  is  iuch  a 
conftriftion  of  the  prepuce  behind  the  glans,  as  hinders 
it  from  being  brought  forward. 

The  treatment  of  thefe  fymptoms  is  fo  nearly  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  virulent  gonorrhoea,  that  we 
have  no  occafion  to  enlarge  upon  it.  In  general, 
bleeding,  purging,  poultices,  and  emollient  fomenta- 
tions are  fufficient.  Should  thefe,  however,  fail  of 
removing  the  ftridture,  and  the  parts  be  tiireatened 
with  a mortification,  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  ipeca-* 
cuanha,  and  one  grain  of  emetic  tartar,  may  be  given 
for  a vomit,  and  may  be  worked  off  with  warm 
water  or  thin  gruel. 

It  fometimes  happens,  that,  in  fpite  of  all  endea- 
vours to  the  contrary,  the  inflammation  goes  on,  and 
fymptoms  of  a beginning  mortification  appear.  When 
this  is  the  cafe,  the  prepuce  muff  be  fcarified  with  a 
lancet,  and,  if  neceffary,  divided,  in  order  to  pre-' 
vent  a ftrangulation,  and  fet  the  imprifoned  glans  at 
liberty.  We  fhali  not  deicribe  the  manner  of  per- 
forming this  operation,  as  it  ought  always  to  be 
done  by  a furgeon.  When  a mortification  has  actually 
taken  place,  it  will  be  neceffary,  befides  performing 
the  above  operations,  to  foment  the  parts  frequently 
with  cloths  wrung  out  of  a ftrong  deco&ion  of  camo- 
mile flowers  and  bark,  and  to  give  the  patient  a 
drachm  of  the  bark  in  powder  every  two  or  three 
hours. 

With  regard  to  the  priapifm,  chordee , and  other 
diftortionsof  the  penis,  their  treatment  is  no  way  diffe- 
rent from  that  of  the  gonorrhoea.  When  they  prove 
very  troublefome,  the  patient  may  take  a few  drops 
of  laudanum  at  night,  efpecially  after  the  operation  of 
a purgative  through  the  day. 
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We  have  hitherto  treated  of  thofe  affections  in 
*h,ch  the  venereal  poifon  is  fuppofed  to  be  confined 
chiefly  to  the  particular  part  by  which  it  was  re- 
ceived, and  fhall  next  take  a view  of  the  lues  in  its 
confirmed  (rate ; that  is,  when  the  poifon  is  actually 
received  into  the  blood,  and,  circulating  with  it 
through  every  part  of  the  body,  mixes  with  the 
Several  fecretions,  and  renders  the  whole  habit 
tainted. 

. "The  fymptoms  of  a confirmed  lues  are,  buboes 
in  the  groin,  pains  of  the  head  and  joints,  which 
are  peculiarly  troublefome  in  the  night,  or  when 
the  patient  is  warm  in  bed  ; fcabs  and  fcurfs  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  body,  efpeciaily  on  the  head,  of 
a yellowifh  colour,  refembling  a honey-comb ; cor- 
roding ulcers  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  which 
generally  begin  about  the  throat,  from  whence  they 
creep  gradually,  by  the  palate,  towards  the  carti- 
lage of  the  noie,  which  they  deftroy ; excrefcences 
or  exoftofes  arife  in  the  middle  of  the  bones,  and 
their  fpongy  ends  become  brittle  and  break  upon 
the  lealt  accident  ; at  other  times  they  are  (oft,  and 
bend  like  wax ; the  conglobate  glands  become  hard 
and  callous,  and  form  in  the  neck,  armpits,  groin, 
and  mefentery,  hard  moveable  tumours,  like  the 
king’s  evil  ; tumours  of  different  kinds  are  like- 
wile  formed  in  the  lymphatic  veffels,  tendons,  liga- 
ments, and  nerves,  as  the  gummata , ganglia,  nodes, 
tophs , &c. ; the  eyes  are  affected  with  itching,  pain, 
rednefs,  and  fometimes  with  total  blindnei's,  and 
the  ears  with  a fmging  noife,  pain,  and  deafnefs, 
whi  1ft  their  internal  fubftance  is  exulcerated  and 
rendered  carious;  at  length  all  the  animal,  vital, 

and 
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and  natural  functions  are  depraved  ; the  face  becomes 
pale  and  livid  ; the  body  emaciated  and  unfit  for 
motion,  and  the  miferable  patient  falls  into  an  atrophy 
or  wafting  confumption. 

Women  have  fymptoms  peculiar  to  the  fex;  as 
cancers  of  the'  breaft  ; a fuppreflion  or  overflowing 
of  the  menfes ; the  whites;  hyfteric  affedtions ; an 
inflammation,  ablcefs,  fchirrhus,  gangrene,  cancer, 
or  ulcer  of  the  womb ; they  are  generally  either  bar- 
ren or  fubjedt  to  abortion  ; or,  if  they  bring  children 
into  the  world,  they  have  an  univerfal  eryfipelas,  are 
half  rotten,  and  covered  with  ulcers. 

Such  is  the  catalogue  of  fymptoms  attending  this 
dreadful  difeaft  in  its  confirmed  ftate.  Indeed,  they 
are  feldom  all  to  be  met  with  in  the  fame  perfon,  or  at 
the  fame  time;  fo  many  of  them,  however,  are 
generally  prefent  as  are  fufficient  to  alarm  the  patient; 
and  if  he  has  reafon  to  fufpedt  the  infedtion  is  lurk- 
ing in  his  body,  he  ought  immediately  to  let  about 
the  expulfion  of  it,  otherwife  the  moft  tragical  confe- 
quences  will  enfue. 

The  only  certain  remedy  hitherto  known  in  Eu- 
rope, for  the  cure  of  this  dileafe,  is  mercury,  which 
may  be  ufed  in  a great  variety  of  forms,  with  nearly 
the  fame  fuccefs  *.  Some  time  ago  it  was  reckoned 
impoffible  to  cure  a confirmed  lues  without  a faliva- 
tion.  This  method  is  now  however  pretty  generally 
laid  afide,  and  mercury  is  found  to  be  as  efficacious, 
or  rather  more  fo,  in  expelling  the  venereal  poifon, 
when  adminiftered  in  fuch  a manner  as  not  to  run  off 
by  the  falivary  glands. 

Though  many  are  of  opinion,  that  the  mercu- 
rial ointment  is  as  efficacious  as  any  other  prepara- 
tion of  that  mineral ; yet  experience  has  taught 
me  to  think  otherwife.  I have  often  feen  the  moft 
obftinate  venereal  caies,  where  great  quantities  of 
mercurial  ointment  had  been  ufed  in  vain,  yield  to 

; * The  preparations  which  I now  chiefly  ufe,  in  the  confirmed 
tU€S,  are  calomel  and  calcined  mercury,  ' 
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the  faline  preparations  of  mercury.  Nor  am  I 
fmgular  in  this  opinion.  Mr.  Clare,  an  eminent 
iiirgeon  of  this  city,  allures  me,  that  for  fome 
time  pad  he  has  employed,  in  venereal  cafes,  a 
faline  preparation  of  mercury  with  moll  happy 
fuccefs.  This  preparation,  rubbed  with  a fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  any  mild  powder,  he  applies, 
in  fmall  portions,  to  the  tongue,  where,  with  a 
gentle  degree  of  fri&ion,  it  is  immediately  ab- 
forbed,  and  produces  its  full  effect  upon  the  fyf- 
tem,  without  doing  the  lead  injury  to  the  ftomach 
or  bowels ; a matter  of  the  greatell  importance  in 
the  application  of  this  mod  adtive  and  powerful 
remedy. 

It  is  impofftble  to  afcertain  either  the  exadl  quan- 
tity of  medicines  that  mud  be  taken,  or  the  time 
they  ought  to  be  continued,  in  order  to  perform  a 
cure.  Thefe  will  ever  vary  according  to  the  con- 
ditution  of  the  patient,  the  feafon  of  the  year,  the 
degree  of  infection,  the  time  it  has  lodged  in  the 
body,  &c.  But  though  it  is  difficult,  as  Adruc  ob- 
ferves,  to  determine  a priori , what  quantity  of  mer- 
cury will,  in  the  whole,  be  neceflary  to  cure  this 
didemper  completely  ; yet  it  may  be  judged  of  a 
pojieriori , from  the  abatement  and  ceafing  of  the 
iymptoms.  The  fame  author  adds,  that  commonly 
not  lefs  than  two  ounces  of  the  drong  mercurial 
ointment  is  fufficient,  and  not  more  than  three  or 
four  ounces  necedary. 

1 he  only  chemical  preparation  of  mercury  which 
we  dial l take  notice  of,  is  the  corrofive  fubli- 
mate.  This  was  fome  time  ago  brought  into  ule 
for  the  venereal  difeafe,  in  Germany,  by  the  illuf- 
trious  Baron  Van  Swieten  ; and  was  loon  after  in- 
troduced into  Britain  bv  the  learned  Sir  John 
P.  ingle,  at  that  time  phyfician  to  the  army.  The 
method  of  giving  it  is  as  follows:  One  grain  of 
corrolive  lublimate  is  dilfolved  in  two  ounces  of 
French  brandy  or  malt  Ipirits  j and  of  this  lolution. 
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an  ordinary  table-fpoonful,  or  the  quantity  of  half 
an  ounce,  is  to  be  taken  twice  a day,  and  to  be 
continued  as  long  as  any  fvmptoms  of  the  diforder 
remain.  To  thofe  whole  ftomach  cannot  bear  the 
folution,  the  fublimate  may  be  given  in  form  of 
pill  *. 

Several  roots,  woods,  and  barks,  have  been  re- 
commended for  curing  the  venereal  difeafej  but 
none  of  them  have  been  found,  upon  experience,  to 
anfwer  the  high  encomiums  which  had  been  be- 
llowed upon  them.  Though  no  one  of  thefe  is  to 
be  depended  upon  alone,  yet,  when  joined  with 
mercury,  fome  of  them  are  found  to  be  very  bene- 
ficial in  promoting  a cure.  One  of  the  belt  we 
know  yet  is  farfaparilla,  which  may  be  prepared 
and  taken  according  to  the  diredtions  in  the  Ap- 
pendix -f* 

The  mezereon-root  is  likewife  found  to  be  a 
powerful  a Aidant  to  the  fublimate,  or  any  other 
mercurial.  It  may  either  be  ufed  along  with  the 
. farfaparilla,  as  diredled  in  the  Appendix,  or  by  it- 
felf.  Thole  who  choofe  to  life  the  mezereon  by 
itfelf,  may  boil  an  ounce  of  the  frefh  bark,  taken 
from  the  root,  in  twelve  Englifh  pints  of  water  to 
eight,  adding  towards  the  end  an  ounce  of  li- 
quorice. The  dofe  of  this  is  the  fame  as  of  the 
decodlion  of  farfaparilla. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  natives  of  America 
cure  the  venereal  difeafe,  in  every  ftage,  by  a de- 

\ 

* The  fublimate  may  be  given  in  diftilled  water,  or  any  other 
liquid  that  the  patient  choofes.  I commonly  order  ten  grains  to 
be  difiblved  in  an  ounce  of  the  fpirit  of  wine,  for  the  donvenienev 
of  carriage,  and  let  the  patient  take  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  it 
night  and  morning  in  half  a glafs  of  brandy  or  other  fpirits.  Mr. 
Debraw,  an  ingenious  chymill  of  this  place,  informs  me,  that  he 
prepares  a fait  of  mercury  much  more  mild  and  gentle  in  its  ope- 
ration than  the  fublimate,  though  equally  efficacious. 

t Appendix,  Dtct&iou  of  Sarfaparillcu 

L 1 coflion 
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coftion  of  the  root  of  a plant  called  the  Lobelia. 
It  is  ufed  either  frefh  or  dried  ; but  we  have  no  certain 
accounts  with  regard  to  the  proportion.  Sometimes 
they  mix  other  roots  with  it,  as  thofe  of  the  ranun- 
culus, the  ceanothus,  &c.  •,  but  whether  thefe  are 
defigned  to  difguife  or  aflill  it,  is  doubtful.  The 
patient  takes  a large  draught  of  the  decoftion  early  in 
the  morning,  and  continues  to  ufe  it  for  his  ordinary 
drink  through  the  day  *. 

Many  other  roots  and  woods  might  be  mentioned 
which  have  been  extolled  for  curing  the  venereal 
difeafe,  as  the  china-root,  the  roots  of  foap-wort, 
burdock,  &c.  as  alfo  the  wood  of  guaiacum  and 
faffafras  ; but  as  none  of  thefe  have  been  found  to 
poiTefs  virtues  iuperior  to  thofe  already  mentioned, 
we  (hall,  for  the  fake  of  brevity,  pafs  them  over,  and 
fhall  conclude  our  obfervations  on  this  difeafe, 
with  a few  general  remarks  concerning  the  proper 
management  of  the  patient,  and  the  nature  of  the 
infcdtion. 


* Though  we  are  dill  very  much  in  the  dark  with  regard  to 
the  method  of  curing  this  difeafe  amoug  the  natives  of  America, 
vet  it  is  generally  affirmed,  that  they  do  cure  it  with  ipecd,  lately, 
and  fuccefs,  and  that  without  the  leaft  knowledge  of  mercury. 
Hence  it  becomes  an  object  of  confiderable  importance  to  h- 
cover  their  method  of  cure.  This  might  furelv  be  done  by 
making  trials  of  the  various  plants  which  are  found  in  thole 
parts,  and  particularly  of  fuch  as  the  natives  are  known  to  make 
life  of.  All  people  in  a rude  ftate  take  their  medicines  chiefly 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  are  often  poffeffed  of  valuable 
fccrets  with  regard  to  the  virtues  of  plants,  o.  wdnch  more  en- 
lightened nations  are  ignorant.  Indeed  we  make  no  doubt  but 
feme  plants  of  our  own  growth,  were  proper  pains  taken  to  mi- 
covcr  them,  would  be  found  as  efficacious  in  curing  the  venereal 
difeafe  as  ihofc  of  /Wricn.  It  mtrfl  hmvever  be  remembe^. 
that  what  will  cure  the  venereal  difeafe  in  one  country, 
always  be  found  to  have  equal  fucccfs  in  another. 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  condition  of  the  patient  ought  always  to  be 
confidered  previous  to  his  entering  upon  a courfe  of 
mercury  in  any  form.  It  would  be  equally  rafh  and 
dangerous  to  adminifter  mercury  to  a perfon  labouring 
under  any  violent  acute  difeafe,  as  a putrid  fever, 
pleurifv,  peripneumony,  or  the  like.  It  would  like- 
wife  be  dangerous  in  fome  chronic  cafes ; as  a flow 
heftic  fever,  or  the  laft  flage  of  a confumption. 
Sometimes,  however,  thefe  difeafes  proceed  from  a 
confirmed  lues ; in  which  cafe  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
give  mercury.  In  chronic  difeafes  of  a lefs  dangerous 
nature,  as  the  afthma,  the  gravel,  and  fuch  like, 
mercury,  if  neceffary,  may  be  fafely  adminiftered.  If 
the  patient’s  ftrength  has  been  greatly  exhaufted  by 
ffcknefs,  labour,  abftinence,  or  any  other  caufe,  the 
ufe  of  mercury  muff  be  poflponed,  till  by  time, 
reft,  and  a nourilhing  diet,  it  can  be  fufficiently 
reftored. 

Mercury  ought  not  to  be  adminiftered  to  women 
during  the  menftrual  flux,  or  when  the  period  is 
near  at  hand.  Neither  fhould  it  be  given  in  the  laft 
ftage  of  pregnancy,  If,  however,  the  woman  be  not 
near  the  time  of  her  delivery,  and  circumftances 
render  it  neceffary,  mercury  may  be  given,  but  in 
fmaller  dofes,  and  at  greater  intervals  than  ufual  ; 
with  thefe  precautions,  both  the  mother  and  child 
may  be  cured  at  the  fame  time ; if  not,  the  diforder 
will  at  leaft  be  kept  from  growing  worfe,  till  the 
woman  be  brought  to  bed,  and  fufficiently  recovered, 
when  a more  effetftual  method  may  be  purfued,  which, 
if  (he  fuckles  her  child,  will  in  all  probability  be 
lufficient  for  the  cure  of  both. 

LI  2 
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Mercury  ought  always  to  be  adminiftered  to  in- 
fants with  the  greateft  caution.  7 heir  tender  con- 
dition unfits  them  for  fupporting  a falivation,  and. 
makes  it.  necefiary  to  adminifter  even  the  mildeft 
preparations  of  mercury  to  them  with  a fparing 
hand.  A fimiiar  condudt  is  recommended  in  the 
treatment  of  old  perlons,  who  have  the  misfortune 
to  labour  under  a confirmed  lues.  No  doubt  the 
infirmities  of  age  mult  render  people  lefs  able  to 
undergo  the  fatigues  of  a falivation ; but  this,  as 
was  formerly  obferved,  is  never  necefiary-,  befides, 
we  have  generally  found  that  mercury  had  much  lefs 
effedt  upon  very  old  perfons  than  on  thofe  who  were 
younger. 

Hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  perfons,  and  fuch 
as  are  fubjedt  to  an  habitual  diarrhoea  or  dyfentery, 
or  to  frequent  and  violent  attacks  of  the  epilepfy, 
or  who  are  afflidled  with  the  fcrophula,  or  the  feur- 
vy,  oughc  to  be  cautious  in  the  ufe  of  mercury. 
Where  any  one  of  thefe  diforders  prevails,  it  ought 
either,  if  pcfiible,  to  be  cured,.  or  at  leaft  palliated, 
before  the  patient  enters  upon  a courfe  of  mercury. 
When  this  cannot  be  done,  the  mercury  muff  be 
adminiftered  in  linaller  doles,,  and  at  longer  inter- 
vals than  ufual. 

The  moll  proper  feafons  for  entering  upon  a 
coarfe  of  mercury,  are  the  fpring  and  autumn, 
when  the  air  is  of  a moderate  warmth.  If  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  cafe,  however,  will  not  admit  of 
delay,  we  muft  not  defer  the  cure  on  account  of  the 
feafon,  but  muft  adminifter  the  mercury;  taking 
care  at  the  fame  time  to  keep  the  patient’s  cham- 
ber warmer  or  cooler,  according  as  the  fealon  of  the 
year  requires. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the  prepara- 
tion necefiary  to  be  obferved  before  we  proceed 
so  adminifter  a courfe  of  mercury.  Some  lay  great 
n ftrefs 
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ftrefs  upon  this  circumflance,  obferving,  that  by 
previously  relaxing  the  veffeis,  and  correcting  any 
dilorder  which  may  happen  to  prevail  in  the  blood, 
not  only  the  mercury  will  be  dilpofed  to  a£t  more 
kindly,  but  many  other  inconveniencies  will  be 
prevented. 

We  have  already  recommended  bleeding  and 
gentle  purges,  previous  to  the  adminiftration  of 
mercury,  and  fhall  only  now  add,  that  -thefe  are  al- 
ways to  be  repeated  according  to  the  age,  (Length, 
constitution,  and  other  circum (lances  of  the  pa- 
tient. Afterwards,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  done, 
the  patient  ought  to  bathe  once  or  twice  a-day,  for 
a few  days,  in  lukewarm  water.  His  diet  in  the 
mean  time  muft  be  light,  moift,  and  cooling. 
Wine,  and  all  heating  liquors,  alfo  violent  bodily 
exercife,  and  ail  great  exertions  of  the  mind,  are 
carefully  to  be  avoided, 

A proper  regimen  is  likewife  to  be  obfcrved  by 
fuch  as  are  under  a courl'e  of  mercury.  Inatten- 
tion to  this  not  only  endangers  the  patient’s  life, 
•but  often  alfo  difappoints  him  of  a cure.  A much 
fmaller  quantity  of  mercury  will  be  (Efficient  for 
the  cure  of  a perfon  who  lives  low,  keeps  warm, 
and  avoids  all  manner  of  excefs,  than  of  one  who 
cannot  endure  to  put  the  fmallell  reftraint  upon  his 
appetites:  indeed  it  but  rarely  happens  that  fuch  are 
thoroughly  cured. 

i here  is  hardly  any  thing  of  more  importance, 
either  for  preventing  or  removing  venereal  infec- 
tion, than  cleanlinefs.  By  an  early  attention  to 
this,  the  infection  might  often  be  prevented  from 
entering  the  body  •,  and,  where  it  has  already  ta- 
ken place,  its  effects  may  be  greatly  mitigated. 
The  moment  any  perfon  has  .reafon  to  fufpedt  that 
he  has  received  the  infedion,  he  ought  to  waffi  the 
parts  with  water  and  fpirits,  fweet  oil,  or  milk  and 
Water  j a fmall  quantity  of  the  lad  may  likewife  be 

L * Z injeded 
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injected  up  the  urethra,  if  it  can  be  conveniently 
done.  Whether  this  difeafe  at  firft  took  its  rife 
from  dirtinefs  is  hard  to  fay,  but  wherever  that 
prevails,  the  infection  is  found  in  its  greatefl  de- 
gree of  virulence,  which  gives  ground  to  believe 
that  a drift  attention  to  cleanlinefs  would  go  far  to- 
wards extirpating  it  altogether  *. 

When  the  venereal  difeafe  has  been  neglefted,  or 
improperly  treated,  it  often  becomes  a diforder  of 
the  habit.  In  this  cafe  the  cure  mud  be  attempted 
by  redoratives,  as  a milk  diet,  the  decoction  of 
farfaparilla,  and  fuch  like,  to  which  mercury  may 
be  occalionally  added.  It  is  a common  practice  in 
North  Britain  to  fend  fuch  patients  to  drink  goat- 
whey,  This  is  - a very  proper  plan,  provided  the 


* I have  not  only  often  feen  a recent  infedion  carried  off  in  a 
few  days  by  means  of  cleanlinefs,  viz.  bathing,  fomentations,  in- 
ieaions,  &c.  but  have  likewife  found  dt  of  the  greate ft  advantage 
in  the  more  advanced  ftages  of  the  difeafe.  Of  this  I had  late  y 
a very  remarkable  inftance,  in  a man  whoie  penis  was  almc- 1 
wholly  confumed  by  venereal  ulcers;  the  matter  had  been  al- 
lowed to  continue  on  the  fores,  without  any  care  having  been 
taken  to  clean  them,  till,  notwithftanding  the  ufe  of  mercury 
and  other  medicines,  it  had  produced  the  effeds  above  mentioned. 
I ordered  warm  milk  and  water  to  be  injeded  three  or  four 
times  a-day  into  all  the  f.nuous  ulcers,  in  order  to  walh out  the 
matter  ; after  which  they  were  ftuffed  with  dry  lint  to  abforb  the 
frefh-  matter  as  it  was  generated.  The  patient  at  the  fame  time 
took  every  day  half  a grain  of  the  corrohve  fublimate  of  mercury, 
diffolved  m an  ounce  of  brandy,  and  drank  an  Enghih  quart  of 
’he  decodion  of  farfaparilla.  By  this  treatment,  m about  ix 
weeks,  he  was  perfedty  cured ; and,  what  was  very  remarkable, 
a part  of  the  penis  was  adually  regenerated. 

Dodor  Gilchrift  has  given  an  account  of  a fpecies  o.  t 

which  prevails  iilthe  well  of  Scotland  to , wh.eh  the  na- 
lives  Cive  the  name  of  Sibhins  or  Stwms.  The  Dodor 
that  tie  fp reading  of  this  difeafe  i.  -*«*> ^ 
cleanlinefs,  and  feems  to  think, . tta  by ^duc  d;fcafe  ^ 

virtue,  it  might  be  extirpated.  I he  tieatment  a d[fcafe 

iimilar  to  that  of  a conhrmcd  lues  or^^  T>  J g ^ 

which  is  now  very  common  both  m America 

iflauds,  may  alfo  be  cured  in  the  fame  manner.  infeaiotl 
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infedion  has  been  totally  eradicated  before-hand ; 
but  when  that  is  not  the  cafe,  and  the  patient  trulls  to 
the  whey  for  finiffiing  his  cure,  he  will  often  be  dif- 
appointed.  I have  frequently  known  the  difeafe  re- 
turn with  all  its  virulence  after  acourfe  of  goat- whey, 
even  when  that  courle  had  been  thought  quite  lufficienc 
for  completing  the  cure. 

One  of  the  molt  unfortunate  circumftances  at- 
tending patients  in  this  difeafe,  is  the  necelluy  they 
are  often  laid  under  of  hurrying  the  cure.  This  in- 
duces them  to  take  medicine  too  faft,  and  to  leave  in 
off  too  loon.  A few  grains  more  of  medicine,  or 
a few  days  longer  confinement,  would  often  be 
fufficient  to  perfect  the  cure;  whereas,  by  negled 
of  thefe,  a fmall  degree  of  virulence  is  Hill  left  in 
the  humours,  which  gradually  vitiates,  and  at 
length  contaminates  the  whole  mafs.  To  avoid 
this,  we  would  advife,  that  the  patient  (hould  never 
leave  off  taking  medicine  immediately  upon  the 
difappearing  of  the  fymptoms,  but  continue  it  for 
fome  time  after,  gradually  ieffening  the  quantity,  till 
there  is  fufficient  ground  to  believe  that  the  difeafe 
is  entirely  eradicated. 

It  is  not  only  difficult,  but  abfolutely  impoffible, 
to  afcertain  the  exad  degree  of  virulence  that  may 
attend  the  difeafe;  for  which  reafon  it  will  always 
be  a much  fafcr  rule  to  continue  the  ufe  of  medi- 
cine too  long,  than  to  leave  it  off  too  loon.  This 
feems  to  be  the  leading  maxim  of  a modern  prac- 
titioner of  fome  note  tor  the  venereal  difeafe,  wno 
always  orders  his  patient  to  perform  a quarentine 
of  at  leaff  forty  days,  during  which  time  he  takes 
forty  bottles  of,  I fuppole,  a ftrong  decodion  of 
farfaparilla,  or  fome  other  anti-venereal  fimple. 
"Whoever  takes  this  method,  and  adds  a fufficient 
quantity  of  corrofive  fublimate,  or  fome  other  adive 
preparation  of  mercury  to  the  decodion,  will  fcldon^ 
lail  to  cure  a confirmed  lues. 
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It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  cure  of  this 
difeafe,  that  not  one  in  ten  of  thofe  who  contract 
it,  are  either  able  or  willing  to  fubmit  to  a proper 
plan  of  regimen.  The  patient  is  willing  to  take 
medicine;  but  he  mu^ft  follow  his  bufinefs,  and,  to 
prevent  lufpicions,  muft  eat  and  drink  like  the  reft 
of  the  family.  This  is  the  true  fource  of  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  milchief  arifing  from  the  vene- 
real difeafe.  I never  knew  the  cure  attended  with 
any  great  difficulty  or  danger  where  the  patient 
ftridlly  followed  the  phyfician’s  advice:  but  a vo- 
lume would  not  be  lufficient  to  point  out  the  dread- 
ful confequences  which  proceed  from  an  oppofite 
condudi.  Scirrhous  tefticles,  ulcerous  fore  throats, 
madnefs,  conlumptions,  carious  bones,  and  a rot- 
ten progeny,  are  a few  of  the  bleffings  derived  from 
this  fource. 

There  is  a fpecies  of  falfe  reafoning,  with  regard 
to  this  difeafe,  which  proves  fatal  to  many.  ' A 
perfon  of  a found  conftitution  contra&s  a flight 
degree  of  the  diforder.  He  gets  well  without 
taking  any  great  care,  or  uflng  much  medicine, 
and  hence  concludes  that  phis  will  always  be  the 
cafe.  The  next  time  the  difeafe  occurs,  though 
ten  times  more  virulent,  he  purfues  the  fame  courfe, 
and  his  conftitution  is  ruined.  Indeed,  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  virulence  in  the  fmall-pox  are  not 
gfeater  than  this  difeafe,  though,  as  the  learn  d 
Sydenham  obferves,  in  fome  cafes  the  moft  fkilful 
phyficians  cannot  cure,  and  in  others  the  moft  ig- 
norant old  woman  cannot  kill  the  patient  in  that 
diforder.  Though  a good  conftitution  is  always  in 
favour  of  the  patient,  yet  too  great  ftrefs  may  be 
laid  upon  it.  It  doei;  not  appear  from  obfervation, 
that  the  moft  robuft  conftitution  is  able  to  over- 
come the  virulence  of  the  venereal  contagion,  after 

it  has  got  into  the  habit.  In  this  cafe  a pioper 
° courfc 
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.courfe  of  medicine  is  always  indifpenfably  necepef- 

Although  it  is  impolfible,  on  account  of  the  dtfV 
ferent  degrees  of  virulence,  &c.  to  lay  down  fixed  and 
certain  rules  for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  yet  t 
following  general  plan  will  always  be  found  fafe,  and 
often  fuccefsful,  viz.  to  bleed  and  adnnnifter  gentie 
purges  with  diuretics  during  the  inflammatory  itate, 
and&  as  foon  as  the  fymptoms  of  inflammation  are 
abated,  to  adminifter  mercury,  in  any  form  that  may 
be  moft  agreeable  to  the  patient.  The  fame  medicine, 
aflifted  by  the  decoftion  of  farfaparilla,  and  a proper 
remmen,  will  not  only  fecure  the  conftitution  againft 
the  further  progrels  of  a confirmed  pox,  but  wi  l 
generally  perform  a complete  cure. 


CHAP.  XLVIII. 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN. 

: 

WOMEN,  in  all  civilized  nations,  have  the 
management  of  domeftic  affairs,  and  it  is 
very  proper  they  fhould,  as  Nature  has  made  them 
lefs  fit  for  the  more  a&ive  and  laborious  employ- 
ments. Thi$  indulgence,  however,  is  generally  car- 
ried too  far ; and  females,  inflead  of  being  benefited 
by  it,  are  greatly  injured,  from  the  want  of  exercile 
and  free  air.  To  be  fatisffed  of  this,  one  need  only 
compare  the  frefh  and  ruddy  looks  of  a milk-maid, 
with  the  pale  complexion  of  thofe  females  whofe 
whole  time  is  fpent  within  doors.  Though  Nature 
has  made  an  evident  diftin&ion  between  the  male 
and  female  with  regard  to  bodily  (trength  and 
vigour,  yet  fhe  certainly  never  meant,  either  that 
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the  one  (lioiild  be  always  without,  or  the  other  alwav  - 
within  doors. 

* .Thce  confinement  of  females,  befides  hurting 
their  figure  and  complexion,  relaxes  their  folids 
weakens  their  minds,  and  diforders  all  the  func' 
tions  of  the  body.  Hence  proceed  obftrud.ons, 
indigeltion,  flatulence,  abortions,  and  the  whole 
train  of  nervous  diforders.  Thefe  not  only  unfit 
women  for  being  mothers  and  nurfes,  but  often 
render  them  whimfical  and  ridiculous.  A found 
mind  depends  fo  much  upon  a healthy  body  that 
where  the  latter  is  wanting  the  former  is  rarely \o  be 
found.  1 

I have  always  obferved,  that  women  who  were 
chiefly  employed  without  doors,  in  the  different 
branches  of  hufbandry,  gardening,  and  the  like 
were  almoft  as  hardy  as  their  hufbands,  and  that  their 
children  were  likewife  ftrong  and  healthy.  But  as 
the  bad  effeds  of  confinement  and  inactivity  upon 
both  fcxes  have  been  already  fhewn,  we  (hall  proceed 
to  point  out  thofe  circumftances  in  the  ftrudure  and 
defign  of  females,  which  fubjed  them  to  peculiar 
difeafes  ; the  chief  of  which  are,  their  monthly  eva- 
cuations, pregnancy , and  child-bearing.  Thefe  indeed 
cannot  properly  be  called  difeafes,  but,  from  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  lex,  and  their  being  often  improperly 
managed  in  fuch  fituations,  they  become  the  fource 
of  numerous  calamities, 
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Females  generally  begin  to  menflruate  about  the 
age  of  fifteen,  and  leave  it  off  about  fifty,  which 
renders  thefe  two  periods  the  molt  critical  of  their 
lives.  About  the  firfl:  appearance  of  this  difcharge, 
the  conftitution  undergoes  a very  confiderable  change, 
generally  indeed  for  the  better,  though  fometimes 

for 
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for  the  worfe.  The  greateft  care  is  now  necellary 
*s the  future  health  and  happmefs  of  the  ftmate 
depends  in  a great  meafure  upon  her  conduit  at  this 

Peif  a girl  about  this  time  of  life  be  confined  to  the 
houfe,  kept  conltantly  fitting,  and  neither  allowed  to 
romp  about,  nor  employed  in  any  aftive  bufrne  s, 
which  gives  exercife  to  the  whole  body,  Ihe  becomes  ^ 
weak,  'relaxed,  and  puny,  her  blood  not  being  cu  yt 
prepared,  Ihe  looks  pale  and  wan  •,  her  health, 
fpirits  and  vigour  decline,  and  Ihe  finks  into  a 
valetudinarian  for  life.  Such  is  the  fate  of  numbers 
of  thofe  unhappy  females,  who,  either  from  too 
much  indulgence,  or  their  own  narrow  circumftances, 
are,  at  this  critical  period,  denied  the  benefit  of  ex- 
ercife and  free  air. 

A lazy,  indolent  difpofition  proves  likewife  very 
hurtful  to  girls  at  this  period.  One  feldom  meets 
with  complaints  from  obltruaions  amongft  the  more 
adtive  and  induftrious  part  of  the  fex ; whereas  the 
indolent  and  lazy  are  leldom  free  from  them.  Thefe 
are  in  a manner  eaten  up  by  the  chlorofis,  or  gieen- 
ficknefs,  and  other  difeales  of  this  nature.  We  would 
therefore  recommend  it  to  all  who  with  to  efcape  theie 
calamities,  to  avoid  indolence  and  inadivity,  as  their 
greateft  enemies,  and  to  be  as  much  abroad  in  tie 
open  air  as  polhble. 


* It  is  the  d*ity  of  mothers,  and  thofe  who  are  intruded  with 
the  education  of  girls,  to  inllruft  them  early  in  the  conduft  and 
management  of  them  leaves  at  this  Peiloc  ° tieir  lves-^ 

Falfe  modelty,  inattention,  and  ignorance  of  what  is  benehcial  or 
hurtful  at  this  time,  are  the  fources  of  many  difeafes  and  misfor- 
tunes in  life,  which  a few  fenfible  lefibns  from  an  experienced  ma- 
tron might  have  prevented.  Nor  is  care  lefs  necedhry  in  the  fub- 
fequent  returns  of  this  difeharge.  Taking  improper  food,.  violent 
affections  of  the  mind,  or  catching  cold  at  this  period,  is  often 
fnfficient  to. ruin  the  health,  or  to  render  the  female  ever  aitcr  in- 
capable of  piocreation. 


Another 
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Another  thing  which  proves  very  hurtful  to  eirls 
about  this  period  of  life,  is  unwholefome  food 
Eond  of  ad  manner  of  trafli,  they  often  indulge  in 
it,  till  their  whole  humours  are  quite  vitiated  Hence 
enfue  indigeftions,  want  of  appetite,  and  a numerous 
?rain  °r  evils.  If  the  fluids  be  not  duly  prepared,  it 
is  utterly  impoffible  that  the  fecretions  fhould  go  pro- 
perly  on.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  fuch  girls  as 
lead  an  indolent  life,  and  eat  great  quantities  of  trafli 
arc  not  only  fubjeft  to  obftrubtions  of  the  menfes,  but 
like  wife  to  glandular  obftru&ions  j as  the  fcrophula 
or  king’s  evil,  &c.  r * 


A dull  difpofition  is  alfo  very  hurtful  to  girls 
at  this  period.  It  is  a rare  thing  to  fee  a fprightly 
girl  who  does  not  enjoy  good  health,  while"3  the 
grave,  moping,  melancholy  creature,  proves  the 
very  prey  of  vapours  and  hvfterics.  Youth  is  the 
ieafon  for  mirth  and  cheerfulnefs.  Let  ft-  there- 
fore be  indulged.  It  is  an  abfolute  duty.  To 
lay  in  a (lock  of  health  in  time  of  youth,  is  as  ne- 
cefiary  a piece  of  prudence,  as  to  make  provifion 
again  ft  the  decays  of  old  age.  ^Vhile,  therefore,  wife 
Mature  prompts  the  happy  youth  to  join  in  fprightly 
amufements,  Jet  not  the  fevtre  dictates  of  hoary  age 
forbid  the  ufeful  impulfe,  nor  damp  with  lerious 
gloom,  the  feafon  deftined  to  mirth  and  innocent 
feftivitv. 

Another  thing  very  hurtful  to  females  about  this 
period  cf  life  is  ftrait  clothes.  They  are  fond  of 
a fine  fhape,  and  foolifhly  imagine  that  this  can 
be  acquired  by  lacing  themfelves  tight.  Hence  by 
fqueezing  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  they  hurt  the 
digeftion,  and  occafion  many  incurable  maladies. 

*1  his  error  is  not  indeed  fo  common  as  it  has  been; 
but,  as  fafiiions  change,  it  may  come  about  again  : 
y/c  therefore  think  it  not  improper  to  mention  it.  I 
know  many  females  who,  to  this  day,  fed  the  dire- 

' ful 
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ful  effects  of  that  wretched  cuftom  which  prevailed 
lbme  years  ago,  of  fqueezing  every  girl  into  as  fmall 
a iize  in  the  middle  as  poffible.  Human  invention 
could  not  poffibly  have  deviled  a pradtice  more  de- 

ftrudtive  to  health.  . , c vc 

After  a female  has  arrived  at  that  period  of  life 

when  the  menfes  ufually  begin  to  flow,  and  they 
do  not  appear,  but,  on  the  contrary,  her  health 
and  fpirits  begin  to  decline,  we  would  advife,  m- 
ftead  of  (hutting  the  poor  girl  up  in  the  houfe, 
and  dofing  her  with  Reel,  afafeetida,  and  other 
naufeous  drugs,  to  place  her  in  a fituation  where 
(he  can  enjoy  the  benefit  of  free  air  and  agreeable 
company.  There  let  her  eat  wholefome  food,  take 
fufficient  exercife,  and  amufe  herfelf  in  the  mod 
goreeable  manner and  we  have  little  reaion  to  fear, 
but*Nature,  thus  aflifted,  will  do  her  proper  work. 
Indeed  the  feldom  fails,  unlefs  where  the  fault  is  on 

our  fide,  . . 

This  difeharse  in  the  beginning  is  leldom  10  m- 

ftantaneous  as  to  furprize  females  unawares.  It  is 
generally  preceded  by  fymptoms  which  foretel  its  ap- 
proach ; as  a fenfe  of  heat,  weight,  and  dull  pain  »n 
the  loins-,  diftention  and  hardnefs  of  the  breads 
head-ach  } lofs  of  appetite-,  laflitude-,  palenefs  of  the 
countenance  -,  and  fometimes  a flight  degree  of  fever^ 
When  thefe  fymptoms  appear  about  the  age  at 
which  the  menttrual  flux  ufually  begins,  every 
thing  ihould  be  carefully  avoided  which  may  ob- 
Arudt  that  neceflary  and  falutary  evacuation ; and 
all  means  u fed  to  promote  it-,  as  fitting  frequently 
over  the  fleams  of  warm  water,  drinking  warm 
diluting  liquors,  &c. 

After  the  menfes  have  once  begun  to  flow,  the 
greateft  care  fhould  be  taken  to  avoid  every  thing 
that  may  tend  to  obftruct  them.  Females  ought: 
to  be  exceeding  cautious  of  what  they  eat  or 
drink  at  the  time  they  are  out  of  order.  Every 

, thins: 
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thing  that  is  cold,  or  apt  to  four  on  the  ftomach. 
ought  to  be  avoided;  as  fruit,  butter-milk,  and 
fuch  like.  Fifh,  and  all  kinds  of  food  that  are 
hard  of  digeftion,  are  alfo  to  be  avoided.  As  it  is 
impoftible  to  mention  every  thing  that  may  difa- 
gree  with  individuals  at  this  time,  we  would  re- 
commend it  to  every  female  to  be  very  attentive 
to  what  difagrees  with  herfelf,  and  carefully  to 
avoid  it. 

Cold  is  extremely  hurtful  at  this  particular  period. 
More  of  the  fex  date  their  difeafes  from  colds,  caught 
while  they  are  out  of  order,  than  from  all  other 
caufes.  This  ought  furely  to  put  them  upon  their 
guard,  and  to  make  them  very  circumfped  in  their 
conduct  at  fuch  times.  A degree  of  cold  that  will 
not  in  the  lead  hurt  them  at  another  time,  will  at  this 
period  be  fufficient  entirely  to  ruin  their  health  and 
conftitution. 

The  greateft  attention  ought  likewife  to  be  paid 
to  the  mind,  which  fhould  be  kept  as  eafy  and 
cheerful  as  poflible.  Every  part  of  the  animal 
economy  is  influenced  by  the  paflions,  but  none 
more  fo  than  this.  Anger,  fear,  grief,  and  other 
affections  of  the  mind,  often  occafion  obftruftions 
of  the  menftr'ual  flux,  which  prove  abfolutely  in- 
curable. 

From  whatever  caufe  this  flux  is  obftru&ed,  except 
in  the  Fate  of  pregnancy,  proper  means  fhould  be 
ufed  to  reflore  it.  For  this  purpofe  we  would  recom- 
mend fufficient  exercife,  in  a dry,  open,  and  rather 
cool  air  •,  wholefome  diet,  and,  if  the  body  be  weak 
and  languid,  generous  liquors;  alio  cheerful  com- 
pany and'  all  manner  of  amufements.  If  thefe  fail, 
•reCiiurfe  nut  ft  be  had  to  medicine. 

When  obfl ructions  proceed  from  a weak  relaxed 
ft ,.r  ’ or  the  lolids,  fuch  medicines  as  tend  to  promote 
c’igeftion,  to  brace  the  folios,  and  aftift  the  body 
in  preparing  good  bicod,  ought  to  be  ufed.  i he 
~ principal 
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principal  of  thefe  are  iron  and  the  Peruvian  bark, 
with  other  bitter  and  aftringent  medicines.  Filings 
of  iron  may  be  infufed  in  wine  or  ale,  two  or  three 
ounces  to  an  Engiiih  quart,  and  after  it  has  Hood  for 
two  or  three  weeks  it  may  be  filtered,  and  aoout  hair 
a wine-glafs  of.  it  taken  twice  a*day : or  prepared 
fteel  may  be  taken  in  the  dole  of  half  a drachm, 
mixed  with  a little  honey  or  treacle,  three  or  four 
times  a day.  The  bark  and  other  bitters  may  either 
be  taken  in  fubitance  or  infufion,  as  is  moft  agreeable 


to  the  patient.  .r  * 

When  obftrudtions  proceed  from  a vifcid  Itate  ot 

the  blood;  or  for  women  of  a grofs  or  full  habit, 
evacuations,  and  Rich  medicines  as  attenuate  the  hu- 
mours, are  neceffary.  The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought 
to  be  bled,  to  bathe  her  feet  frequently  in  warm  water, 
to  take  now  and  then  a cooling  purge,  and  to  live  upon 
a fpare  thin  diet.  Her  drink  fhould  be  whey,  water, 
orfmall  beer,  and  Ihe  ought  to  take  fufficient  exer- 
cife.  A tea-fpoonful  of  the  tindture  of  black  helle- 
bore may  alio  be  taken  twice  a-day  in  a cup  of  warm 
water. 

When  obftrudtions  proceed  from  afFedtions  of  the 
mind,  as  grief,  fear,  anger,  &c.  every  method  fhould 
be  taken  to  arnufe  and  divert  the  patient.  And  that 
fhe  may  the  more  readily  forget  the  caufe  of  her  ar- 
flidtion,  Ihe  ought,  if  poflibie,  to  be  removed  from 
the  place  where  it  happened.  A change  of  place, 
by  prefenting  the  mind  with  a variety  ot  new  objects, 
has  often  a very  happy  influence  in  relieving  it  from 
the  deepeft  diltrefs.  A foothing,  kind,  and  affable 
behaviour  to  females  in  this  fituation  is  alfo  of  the  la  It 


importance. 

An  obftrudtion  of  the  menfes  is  often  the  effect  of 
other  maladies.  When  this  is  tlie  cafe,  inllcad  of 
giving  medicines  to  force  that  difcharge,  which 
might  be  dangerous,  we  ought  by  all  means  to  en- 
deavour to  reltore  the  patient’s  health  and  ltrength. 

q Wnen 
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■When  that  is  effected,  the  other  will  return  of 
courfe. 

But  the  menftrual  flux  may  be  too  great  as  well  as 
too  fmalh  When  this  happens,  the  patient  becomes 
weak,  the  colour  pale,  the  appetite  and  digeftion  are 
bad,  to  which  cedematous  fwt-llmgs  of  the  feet,  drop- 
fies,  and  confumptions  often  enfue.  This  frequently 
happens  to  women  about  the  age  of  forty- five  or  fifty', 
and  is  very  difficult  to  cure.  It  mav  proceed  from  a 
fedentary  life  ; a full  diet,  confiding  chiefly  of  falted, 
high-feafoned,  or  acrid  food ; the  ufe  of'  fpirituous 
liquors  •,  exceffive  fatigue  ; relaxation  ; a diflblved 
date  of  the  blood  ; violent  paflions  of  the  mind 
&c.  , • .. 

The  treatment  of  this  difeafe  mu  ft  be  varied  accord- 
ing to  its  caufe.  When  it  is  occafioned  by  any  error 
in  the  patient’s  regimen,  an  oppofite  courfe  to  that 
which  induced  the  diforder  muft  be  purfued,  and  fuch 
medicines  taken  as  have  a tendency  to  reftrain  the  flux, 
and  counteract  the  morbid  affcCtions  of  the  fyftem 
from  whence  it  proceeds. 

To  reftrain  the  flux,  the  patient  fnould  be  kept 
quiet  and  eafy  both  in  body  and  mind.  If  it  be  very- 
violent,  fire  ought  to  lie  in  bed  with  her  head  low  ; to 
live  upon  a cool  and  (lender  diet,  as  veal  or  chicken 
broths  with  bread  ; and  to  drink  decodtions  of  nettle- 
roots,  or  the  greater  comfrey.  If  thele  be  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  ftop  the  flux,  ftronger  aftringents  may  be 
ufed,  as  Japan  earth,  allum,  elixir  of  vitriol,  the 
Peruvian  bark,  &c.  * 

* Two  drachms  of  allum  and  one  of  Japan  earth  may  be  pounded 
together,  and  divided  into  eight  or  nine  dofes,  one  of  which  may 
be  taken  three  times  a-day. 

Perfons  whofe  ftomnehs  cannot  bear  the  allum,  may  take  t\v<> 
table-fpoon fuls  of  the  tin&ure  of  rofes  three  or  four  times  a-day, 
to  each  dole  of  which  ten  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added. 

If  thefe  fhould  fail,  half  a drachm  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  in 
powder,  with  ten  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  may  be  taken,  in 
a glafs  of  red  wine,  four  times  a-day. 

• The 
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The  uterine  flux  may  offend  in  quality  as  well 
ns  in  quantity.  What  is  ufually  called  the  jluer 
albusy  or  whites,  is  a very  common  difeafe,  and 
proves  extremely  hurtful  to  delicate  women.  This 
difcharge,  however,  is  not  always  white,  but  fome- 
times  pale,  yellow,  green,  or  of  a blackifli  colour  1 
fometimes  it  is  fharp  and  corrofive,  fometimes  foul 
and  foetid,  &c.  It  is  attended  with  a pale  complexion, 
pain  in  the  back,  lofs  of  appetite,  levelling  of  the 
feet,  iand  other  figns  of  debility.  It  generally  pro- 
ceeds from  a relaxed  Rate  of  the  body,  arifing  from 
indolence,  the  exceffive  ufe  of  tea,  coffee,  or  other 
weak  and  watery  diet. 

To  remove  this  difeafe,  the  patient  muft  take 
as  much  exercife  as  fhe  can  bear  without  fatigue. 
Her  food  fhould  be  folid  and  nourifhing,  but 
of  eafy  digeftion  ; and  her  drink  rather  gene- 
rous, as  red  port  or  claret  mixed  with  Pyrmont, 
Briltol,  or  lime-water.  Tea  and  . coffee  are  to 
be  avoided.  I have  often  known  ftrong  broths 
have  an  exceeding  good  effect,  and  fometimes 
a milk  diet  alone  will  perform  a cure.  The 

patient  ought  not  to  lie  too  long  a-bed.  When 
medicine  is  neceffary,  we  know  none  preferable 
to  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  in  , this  cafe  ought 
always  to  be  taken  in  fubftance.  In  warm  wea- 
ther, the  cold  bath  will  be  of  confidtrable  ler- 
vice. 

That  period  of  life  at  which  the  menfes  ceafe  to 
flow,  is  likcwile  very  critical  to  the  fcx.  The 
ftoppage  of  any  cuftomary  evacuation,  however 
fmall,  is  Efficient  to  diforder  the  whole  frame,  and 
often  to  ddtroy  life  itfelf.  Hence  it  comes  to  pals, 
that  fo  many  women  either  fall  into  chronic  dif- 
orders,  or  die  about  this  time.  Such  of  them,  how- 
ever, as  furvive  it,  .without  contracting  any  chronic 
tiiieafe,  ofcen  become  more  healthy  and  hardy  than 
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they  were  before,  and  enjoy  ftrength  and  vigour  to  a 
very  greac  age. 

If  the  menfes  ceafe  all  of  a fudden,  in  women  of  a 
full  habit,  they  ought  to  abate  fomewhat  of  their 
ufual  quantity  of  food,  efpecially  of  the  more  nou- 
rishing kind,  as  flcfh,  eggs,  &c.  They  ought  like* 
wife  to  take  fufficient  exercife,  and  to  keep  the  body 
open.  This  may  be  done  by  taking,  once  or  twice 
a-week,  a little  rhubarb,  or  an  infufion  of  hieta  picra 
in  wine  or  brandy. 

It  often  happens  that  women  of  a grofs  habit,  at 
this  period  of  life,  have  ulcerous  lores  break  out 
about  their  ancles,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Such  ulcers  ought  to  be  confidered  as  critical,  and 
fhould  either  be  luffered  to  continue  open,  or  have 
artificial  drains  fubftituted  in  their  Head.  Women 
who  will  have  fuch  fores  dried  up,  are  often  foon  after 
carried  off  by  acute  difeafes,  or  fall  into  thofe  of  a 
chronic  nature. 


OF  PREGNANCY. 

Though  pregnancy  is  not  a difeafe,  yet  that  ftate 
is  often  attended  with  a variety  of  complaints  which 
merit  attention,  and  which  fometimes  require  the  af- 
fiftance  of  medicine.  Some  women  indeed  are  more 
healthy  during  their  pregnancy  than  at  any  other 
time-,  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  general  cafe  : mofb 
of  them  breed,  in  forro%vy  and  are  frequently  indil- 
pofed  during  the  whole  time  of  pregnancy.  Few 
fatal  difeafes,  however,  happen  during  that  period  *, 
and  hardly  any,  except  abortion,  that  can  be  called 
dangerous.  . 

Preunant  women  are  often  affli&ed  with  the  heart- 
burn. The  method  of  treating  this  complaint  has 
been  already  pointed  out.  They  are  likevvife,  in  the 
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more  early  periods  of  pregnancy,  often  hafaffed  with 
ficknefs  and  vomiting,  efpecially  in  the  morning. 
The  method  of  relieving  thefe  complaints  -has  alio 
been  fhewn.  Both  the  head-ach  and  tooth-ach  are 
very  troublefome  fymptoms  of  pregnancy.  The  for- 
mer may  generally  be  removed  by  keeping  the  body 
gently  open,  by  the  ufe  of  prunes,  figs,  roafted  apples, 
and  fuch  like.  When  the  pain  is  very  violent,  bleed- 
ing may  be  neceflary.  For  the  treatment  of  the  lat- 
ter, we  mu  ft  refer  to  that  article.  Several  other  com- 
plaints incident  to  pregnant  women  might  be  men- 
tioned, as  a cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  fup- 
preflion  and  incontinency  of  urine,  &c. ; but  as  all 
of  thefe  have  been  taken  notice  of  before,  it  is  need- 
lefs  to  repeat  them. 

Every  pregnant  woman  is  more  or  lefs  in  dan- 
ger of  abortion.  This  fhould  be  guarded  againft 
with  the  greateft  care,  as  it  not  onjy  weakens  the 
conftitution,  but  renders  the  woman  liable  to  the 
fame  misfortune  afterwards  *.  Abortion  may  hap- 
pen at  any  period  of  pregnancy,  but  it  is  moft 
common  in  the  fecond  or  third  month.  Some- 
times, however,  it  happens  in  the  fourth  or  fifth. 
If  it  happens  within  the  firft  month,  it  is  ufually 
called  a falfe  conception  > if,  after  the  feventh 
month,  the  child  may  often  be  kept  alive  by  pro- 
per care. 

The  common  caufes  of  abortion  are,  the  death 
of  the  child  ; weaknefs  or  relaxation  of  the  mother  * 
great  evacuations  j violent  exercife ; raining  great 

* Every  mother  who  procures  an  abortion  does  it  at  the  hazard 
of  her  life  ; yet  there^re  not  a few  who  run  this  rifle  merely  to  pre- 
vent'.the  trouble  of  bearing  and  bringing  up  children.  It  is  furely  a 
inoft  unnatural  crime,  and  cannot,  even  in  the  moft  abandoned,  be 
viewed  without  horror  j but  in  the  decerft  matron,  it  is  ftill  more 
unpardonable. — Thofe  wretches  who  daily  advertife  their  afliflance 
to  women  in  this  bufinefs,  deferve,  in  my  opinion,  the  moft  fevere 
of  a*  human  punifliments. 

M m a.  weights ; 
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weights  ; reaching  too  high  ; jumping,  or  ftepping 
from  an  eminence;  vomiting-,  coughing;  convulfion 
fits  ; blows -on  the  belly  ; falis  ; fevers  ; difagreeable 
fmells  ; excefs  of  blood  ; indolence ; high  living,  or 
the  contrary ; violent  paflions  or  affections  of  the 
mind,  as  fear,  grief,  &c. 

The  figns  of  approaching  abortion  are,  pain  in  the 
loins,  or  about  the  bottom  of  the  belly ; a dull  heavy 
pain  in  the  infide  of  the  thighs;  a fl'ght  degree  of 
coldnefs,  or  fhivering  ; ficknefs,  palpitation  of  the 
heart  ; the  breads  become  flat  and  fott ; the  belly 
falls;  and  there  is  a difcharge  of  blood  or  watery 
humours  from  the  womb. 

To  prevent  abottion,  we  would  advife  women  of 
a weak  or  relaxed  habit  to  ufe  iolid  food,  avoiding 
great  quantities  of  tea,  and  other  weak  and  watery 
liquors ; to  rife  early  and  go  foon  to  bed  ; to  fhun 
damp  houfes  ; to  take  frequent  exercife  in  the  open 
air,  but  to  avoid  fatigue  ; and  never  to  go  abroad  in, 
damp  foggy  weather,  if  they  can  fhun  it. 

Women  of  a full  habit  ought  to  ufe  a fpare 
diet,  avoiding  drong  liquors,  and  every  thing  that 
may  tend  to  heat  the  body,  or  increafe  the  quan- 
tity of  blood.  Their  diet  fhould  be  of  an  open- 
ing nature,  confiding  principally  of  vegetable  lub- 
ftances.  Every  woman  with  child  ought  to  be  kept 
cheerful  and  eafy  in  her  mind.  Her  appetites,  even 
though  depraved,  ought  to  be  indulged  as  far  as  pru- 
dence will  permit. 

When  any  figns  of  abortion  appear,  the  woman 
ought  to  be  laid  in  bed  on  a mattreis,  with  her  head 
low.  She  fhould  be  kept  quiet,  and  her  mind  foot- 
ed and  comforted.  She  ought  not  to  be  kept  too  hot, 
nor  to  take  any  thing  of  a heating  nature.  Her  food 
fhould  confid  of  broths,  rice,  and  milk,  jellies,  gruels 
made  of  oatmeal,  and  the  like,  all  of  which  ought 
to  be  taken  cold. 


If 
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If  Ihe  be  able  to  bear  it,  (he  fliould  lofe  at  lead 
half  a pound  of  blood  from  the  arm.  Her  drink 
ou^ht  to  be  barley  water  (harpened  with  juice  of 
lemon  ; or  Ihe  may  take  half  a drachm  of  pow- 
dered nitre,  in  a cup  of  water-gruel,  every  five  or 
fix  hour?.  If  the  woman  be  feized  with  a violent 
loofenefs,  (he  ought  to  drink  the  decoftion  of  cal- 
cined hartfhorn  prepared.  If  (he  be  affected  with 
vomiting  let  her  take  frequently  two  table-lpoon- 
fuls  of  the  faline  mixture.  In  general,  opiates  are 
of  fervice  •,  but  they  fhould  always  be  given  with 
caution. 

Sanguine  robuft  women,  who  are  liable  to  mil- 
carry  at  a certain  time  of  pregnancy,  ought  always 
to  be  bled  a few  days  before  that  period  arrives. 
By  this  means,  and  obferving  the  regimen  above 
prefcribed,  they  might  often  efcape  that  mister- 
tune. 

Though  we  recommend  due  care  for  preventing 
abortion,  we  would  not  be  underflood  as  reftrain- 
jng  pregnant  women  from  their  ufual  exerciles# 
This  would  generally  operate  the  quite  contrary 
way.  Want  of  exercife  not  only  relaxes  the  body, 
but  induces  a plethora,  or  too  great  a fulnels  of 
the  veffels,  which  are  the  two  principal  caufes  of 
abortion.  There  are,  however,  fome  women  of  lo 
delicate  a texture,  that  it  is  neceffary  for  them  to 
avoid  almoft  every  kind  of  exercife  during  the  whole 
period  of  pregnancy. 


OF  CHILD-BIRTH. 

Many  dileafes  proceed  from  the  want  of  due  care 
in  child-bed  *,  and  the  more  hardy  part  of  the  fex 
are  mod  apt  to  defpife  the  necelTary  precautions  in 
this  (late.  This  is  peculiarly  the  cafe  with  young 
wives.  They  think,  when  the  labour  pains  are 

Mm3  ended, 
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ended,  the  danger  is  over*,  but  in  truth  it  may 
only  then  be  laid  to  be  begun.  Nature,  if  left  to 
herfelf,  will  feldom  fail  to  expel  the  fcelus\  but  pro- 
per care  and  management  are  certainly  necefiary 
for  the  recovery  of  the  mother.  No  doubt  mif- 
chief  may  be  done  by  too  much  as, well  as  by  too 
little  care.  lienee  females  who  have  the  greateft 
number  of  attendants  in  child-bed  generally  reco-. 
ver  worft.  But  this  i6  not  peculiar  to  the  Hate  of 
child-bed.  Exceflive  care  always  defeats  its  erwn  in- 
tention, and  is  generally  more  dangerous  than  none 
at  all  *. 

During  a&ual  labour,  nothing  of  a heating  na- 
ture ought  to  be  given.  The  woman  may  now 
and  then  take  a little  panado,  and  her  drink  ought 
to  be  toaft  and  water,  or  thin  groat-gruel.  Spirits, 
wines,  cordial-waters,  and  other  things  which  are 
given  with  a view  to  (Lengthen  the  mother,  and 
promote  the  birth,  for  the  moft  part  tend  only  to 
jncreafe  the  fever,  inflame  the  womb,  and  retard 
the  labour.  Befides,  they  endanger  the  woman 
afterwards,  as  they  often  occafion  violent  and 

* Though  the  management  of  women  in  child-bed  has  been 
pradlifed  as  an  employment  fince  the  enrlieft  accounts  of  time  ; 
yet  it  is  hill  in  mod  countries  on  a very  bad  footing.  Few  wo- 
men think  of  following  this  employment  till  they  are  reduced  to 
the  neccffity  of  doing  it  for  bread.  Hence  not  one  in  a hundred 
of  them  have  any  education,  or  proper  knowledge  of  their  bu- 
finefs.  It  is  true,  that  Nature,  if  left  to  herfelf,  will  generally 
expel  the  fectus  ; but  it  is  equally  true,  that  moft  women  in 
child-bed  require  to  be  managed  with  /kill  and  attention,  "ar.d  _ 
that  they  are  often  hurt  by  the  fupcrftitious  prejudices  of  ignq. 
rant  and  officious  midwives.  The  mifehief  done  in  this  way  is 
much  greater  than  is  generally  imagined;  moil  of  winch  might 
be  prevented  by  allowing  no  women  to  practife  midwifery  but 
fuch  as  are  properly  qualified.  Were  due  attrition  paid  to  th;«. 
it  would  not  tinlv  be  the  means  of  faving  many  lives,  but  would 
prevent  the  neceffity  of  employing  men  in  this  indelicate  ar.d 
difagreeable  branch  of  medicine  which  is,  on  many 
jnore  proper  for  the  other  iex. 

mortal 
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mortal  hemorrhages,  or  difpofe  her  to  eruptive  ani 

Whe^the  labour  proves  tedious  and  difficult,  to 
orevent  inflammations,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed 
An  emollient  clyfter  ought  likewtle  frequently  to 
be  adminiftered,  and  the  patient  ffiou.d  lit  over  h. 
fleams  of  warm  water.  1 he  paflage  ought  to  be 
Sy  rubbed  with  a little  foft  pmatvm  or  frefh 

butte?,  and  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  ^ 

over  the  belly.  If  nature  feems  to  fink,  and  the 
woman  is  greatly  exhaufted  with  fatigue,  a drangh 
of  ceneroul  wine,  or  fome  other  cordial,  may  be 
° veSn  but  not  otherwife.  Thefe  direaions  are  fuf- 
l?knt  in  natural  labours ; and  in  all  preternatural 
cafes,  a Ikilful  furgeon,  or  man-midwife,  ought  to 

be  After*  delivery ?Sthe  woman  ought  to  be  kept  as 
qu^arnddea?yai  poffibie*.  Her  food  Ihould  be 
liaht  and  thin,  as  gruel,  panaco,  &c.  and  her 
drink  weak  and  diluting.  To  this  rule,  however, 
there  are  many  exceptions.  I have  known  feveral 
women,  whofe  fpirits  could  not  be  fupported  m 
child-bed  without  folid  food  and  generous  liquors  ; 
to  fuch,  a glafs  of  wine  and  a bit  of  chicken  muft 

bS  Sometimes  an  excefiive  haemorrhage  or  flooding 
happens  after  delivery.  In  this  cale  the  patient 
fhould  be  laid  with  her  head  low,  kept  c°ol,  and 
be  in  all  refpe&s  treated  as  for  an  excelTive  flux  of 
the  menfes.  If  the  flooding  proves  violent  linen 
cloths,  which  have  been  wrung  out  of  a mixture  or 

* We  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  that  ridiculous  cuftom 
n-hich  kill  prevails  in  fome  parts  of  the  country,  of  colletf  ing  a 
number  of? women  together  upon  fuch  occafions.  Thefe,  in. 
(lead  of  being  ufeful,  ferve  only  to  crowd  the  houfe,  and  obftruft 
the  necefTary  attendants.  Befides,  they  hurt  the  patient  v th 
their  noife  ; and  often,  by  their  untimely  and  impertinent  advice, 

do  much  mifehief. 
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equal  part3  of  vinegar  and  water,  or  red  wine 
ftould  be  applied  to  the  belly,  the  loins,  and  the 
thighs  : thefe  muft  be  changed  as  they  grow  dry  • 

abates*^  **  d,fcontinued  as  foon  as  the  flooding 

If  there  be  violent  pains  after  delivery,  the  patient 
ought  to  drink  plentifully  of  warm  diluting  houors 
as  groat  gruel  or  tea  with  a little  faffron  in  it-  and 
to  take  fmall  broths,  with  carraway-feeds,  or  a bit 
of  orange-peel  in  them  ; an  ounce  of  the  oil  of 
Iweet  almonds  may  Jikewife  be  frequently  taken  in 
a cup  of  any  of  the  above  liquors  j and  if  the  patient 
be  reliefs,  a fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may 
now  and  then  be  mixed  with  a cup  of  her  drink. 

fhe  be  hot  or  feverifh,  one  of  the  following  pow- 
ders may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  her  ufual  drink  every 
five  or  lix  hours  f.  1 

An  inflammation  of  the  womb  is  a dangerous  and 
not  unfrequent  difeale  after  delivery.  It  is  known 
by  pams  in  the  lower  pa.t  of  the  belly,  which  are 
greatly  increafed  upon  touching;  by  the  tendon 
or  tightnefs  of  the  parrs  ; great  weaknefs ; change 
of  countenance;  a confiant  fever,  with  a weak  and 
hard  pulfe ; a flight  delirium,  or  raving;  fometimes 
inceflanc  vomiting;  a hiccup  ; a difcharge  of  teddifh, 
flunking,  fliarp  water  from  the  womb  ; an  inclination 
to  go  frequently  to  ftcol ; a hear,  and  fometimes 
total  luppreflron  of  urine. 

* In  a violent  flooding  after  delivery,  I have  hen  very  rood 
effects  from  the  following  mixture:  Take  of  penny- roval  water, 
iim pie  cinnamon- water,  and  fyrup  of  poppies,  each  two  ounce*, 
el.xn-  of  vitriol  a drpehm.  Mix,  and  take  two  table- fiWuis 
every  two  hours,  or  oftener,  if  necefiarv. 

t Aike  of  cuibs  claws  prepared  half  an  ounce,  purified  nitre 
two  drachms,  faffron  powdered  half  a drachm  ; rub  them  toyc- 
' tu  a mortar,  anc^  divide  the  whole  into  eight  or  nine  dofts. 

When  the  patient  is  low  fpirited,  or  troubled  with  hyttcrical 
pomplatnts,  ffio  outfit  to  take  frequently  twelve  or  fifteen  drops 
utc  tiueture  ol  aiulcetidu  in  a cup  of  penny-royal  tea. 
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This  muft  he  treated  like  other  inflammatory  dif- 
orders,  by  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution.  The  dnnk 
may  be  thin  gruel  or  barley-water , ,n a cup  of  which 
half  a drachm  of  nitre  may  be  d.ffolved,  and  raiser, 
three  or  tour  times  a-day.  Clyfters  of  warm  m,lk 
and  water  mud  be  frequently  admimftered ; and  the 
belly  fllould  be  fomented  by  cloths  wrung  out  ot  warm 
water,  or  by  applying  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk 


and  water  to  it. 

A fuppreffion  of  the  lechia,  or  ufual  difeharges 
after  delivery,  and  the  milk-fever,  muft  be  treated 
nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  an  inflammation  or 
the  womb.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  fafeft  courfe  is 
plentiful  dilution,  gentle  evacuations,  and  fomenta- 
tions of  the  parts  affeded.  In  the  milk-fever,  the 
breaks  may  be  embrocated  with  a little  warm  lin- 
feed-oil,  or  the  leaves  of  red  cabbage  may  be  ap- 
plied to  them.  The  child  fhould  be  often  put  to 
the  break,  or  it  ftiould  be  drawn  by  fomc  other 

^ Nothing  would  tend  more  to  prevent  the  milk- 
fever  than  putting  the  child  early  to  the  breaft. 
The  cuftom  of  not  allowing  children  to  luck  for  the 
firft  two  or  three  days,  is  contrary  to  Nature  and  com- 
mon fenfe,  and  is  very  hurtlul  both  to  the  mother 
and  child. 

Every  mother  who  has  milk  in  her  breaks,  ought 
either  to  fuckle  her  own  child,  or  to  have  her  breaks 
frequently  drawn,  at  leak  for  the  firft  month,  lhis 
would  prevent  many  of  the  difeaies  which  prove  fatal 
to  women  in  child-bed. 

When  an  inflammation  happens  in  the  break,  at- 
tended with  rednefs,  hardnels,  and  other  lymptoms 
of  fuppuration,  the  fafeft  application  is  a poultice 
of  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  oil  or  frelh  but- 
ter. This  may  be  renewed  twice  a day,  till  the  tu- 
mour be  either  difeufied  or  brought  to  fuppura- 
tion.  The  ufe  of  repellents,  in  this  cafe,  is  very- 

dangerous 
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dangerous;  they  often  occafion  fevers,  and  fame 
times  cancers  ; whereas  a fuppuration  is  feidom  at- 
tended with  any  danger,  and  has  often  the  moft  falu- 
xsry  c zte  Cts. 

When  the.  nipples  are  fretted  or  cliapt,  they 
may  be  anointed  with  a mixture  of  oil  and  bees- 
wax or  a little  powdered  gum-arabic  may  be 
fpnnkled  on  them.  I have  feen  Hungary  water 
app'ied  to  the  nipples  have  a very  good  effect. 
Should  ' the  complaint  prove  obfiinate,  a cooling- 

purge  may  be  given,  which  generally  remove? 
i r« 


• TJ-fi  ?liljary  fever  is  a difeafe  incident  to  women 
in  child-oed  ; but  as  it  has  been  treated  of  already, 
we  mall  take  no  farther  notice  of  it.  The  cele- 
brated Hoffman  obferves.  That  this  fever  of  child- 
bed women  might  generally  be  prevented,  if  they, 
during  their  pregnancy,  were  regular  in  their  d:er, 
ufed  moderate  exercife,  took  nowand  then  a gentle 
laxative  of  manna,  rhubarb,  or  cream  of  tartar  ; 
not  forgetting  to  bleed  in  the  firft  months,  and 
avoid  all  fharp  air.  When  the  labour  is  coming 
on,  it  is  not  to  be  haftened  with  forcing  medicines, 
which  inflame  the  blood  and  humours,  or  put  them 
into  unnatural  commotions.  Care  fliould  be  taken, 
2iter  the  birth,  that  the  natural  excretions  proceed 
regularly  ; and  if  the  pulfe  be  quick,  a little  nitrous 
powder,  or  feme  other  cooling  medicines,  fhould  be 
adminiflered. 

j.  he  moft  fatal  diforder  confequent  upon  delivery 
is  the  puerperal , or  child-bed  fever,  it  generally 
makes  its  attack  upon  the  fecond  or  third  clay  after 
delivery.  Sometimes  indeed  it  comes  on  fooner,  and 
at  other  times,  though  rarely,  it  does  not  appear  be- 
fore the  fifth  or  fixth  day. 

It  begins  like  moft  other  fevers,  with  a cold  or 
fhivering  fir,  whieh  is  fucceeded  by  reftlcfsnefs,  pain 
of  the  head,  great  ficknels  at  the  itomach,  ar.d  bi- 
lious 
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iious  vomiting.  The 

tongue  dry  and  there  . .a  re  V ufually 

fpirlts  and  lofs  of  ftrengtlr.  A?  0f  the  womb  ; a 

fudd'en  change  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  lochia 
al  “keS  place  ; and  the  patient  is  frequently  troubled 
wkh  a telfmus  or  content  inclination  to  go  to  ftool. 
?h=  nr  ne.  which  is  very  high  coloured  » dtlcharged 

b WI  quantity,  and  generally  with-  pam  Ite 

hfliv  lometimes  fwells  to  a-  confiderable  bulk,  and 

becomes  fufceptible  of  pain  from  the  ’ 

Ti/un  the  fever  has  continued  for  a few  days,  the 
fymptoms  of  Inflammation  nfuaily  tbe 

difeafe  acquires  a more  pumd  form.  A this  penod 
if  not  fooner,  a bilious  or  putrid  loofenels,  of  an 

obftinate  and  dangerous  nature  comes  on,  an^ 

accompanies  the  difeafe-  through  all  us  future 

P There  is  not  any  difeafe  that  requires  to  be  treat- 
ed with  more  Ikill  and  attention  than  this  -,  confe- 
auently  the  belt  affiftance  ought  always  to  be  ob- 
tained T foon  as  poffible.  In  women  of  plethoric 
conftitutions,  bleeding  will  generally  be  proper  at 
the  beginning  •,  it  ought  however  to  be  ufed  w uh 
caution,  and  not  to  be  repeated  unlefs  where  the 

fionsof  inflammation  rife  high  v.  in  which  cafe  v 

affo  be  neceffary  to  apply  a bliftering-plafter  to  the 
ye&ion  of  the  womb. 

during  the  rigour,  or  cold  fit,  proper  means 
fhould  be  ufed  to  abate  its  violence  and  ftiorten  its 
duration.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient  may  drink 
freely  of  warm  diluting  liquors,  and,  u sow,  may 
take  now  and  then  a cup  of  wine  whey  warm  appli- 
cations to  the  extremities,  as  heated  bricks,  bottle 
or  bladders  filled  with  warm  water,  and  luch  like, 

may  alfo  be  ufed  with  advantage. 

Emollient  clyfters  of  milk  and  water,  or  ot 
chicken  water,  ought  to  be  frequently  admmitoed 
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through  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  Thefe  prove 
benehcial  by  promoting  a difcharge  from  the  in- 
teftmes,  and'  alfo  by  adting  as  a kindly  fomenta- 
tion to  the  womb  and  parts  adjacent.  Greac  care 
however  is  requifite  in  giving  them,  on  account  of 

the  tencernefs  ot  the  parts  in  the  pelvis  at  this 
time. 


To  evacuate  the  offending  bile  from  the  ftomach 
a.  vomit  is  generally  given.  But  as  this  is  apt  to’ 
mcrcaie  the  irritability  of  the  ftomach,  already  too 
great,  it  will  be  lafer  to  omit  it,  and  to  give  in  its 
ltead  a gentle  laxative,  which  will  both  tend  to 
cool  the  body,  and  to  procure  a free  difcharge  of 
the  bile  *.  a 


1 he  medicine  which  I have  always  found  to  fuc- 
ceed  belt  in  this  difeale  is  the  laline  draught.  This, 
if  frequently  repeated,  will  often  put  a itop  to  the 
vomiting,  and  at  the  fame  time  leffen  the  violence  of 
the  lever.  If  it  runs  off  by  ftool,  or  if  the  patient 
be  reltlefsj  a few  drops  of  laudanum,  or  fome  lyrup 
of  poppies,  may  occalionally  be  added. 

If  the  (tools  fhoulci  prove  (o  frequent  as  to  weaken 
and  exhauft  the  parienr,  a ltarch  clylter,  with  thirty 
or  fuicy  drops  of  laudanum  in  it,  may  be  adminiftered 
as  occafion  lhall  require;  and  the  drink  may  be  rice- 
water,  in  every  Engliih  pint  of  which  half  an  ounce 
of  gum-arabic  has  been  diilolved.  Should  thefe  fail, 
recourfe  mult  be  had  to  Columbo-root,  or  fome  other 
aftringent  medicines. 

Though  in  general  the  food  ought  to  be  lio hr, 
and  the  drink  diluting,  yet  when  the  difeale  'has* 
been  long  protracted,"  and  the  patient  is  greatly 

* Mkhvivfcs  ought  to  be  very  cautious  in  adminiftering  vomits 
or  purges  to  women  in  child-bed.  I have  known  a woman  who 
was  recovering  extremely  well,  thrown  into  the  rnoft  imminent 
danger,  by  a flrong  purge  which  was  given  her  bv  an  officious 
paid  wile. 
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• nc  wiH  be  necefikry  to  fop- 
nW,t  and  generous  cor- 

“twas  obferved*,  that  ^ .ate 

for  fome  time,  often  a.q  oiven,  either 

this  cafe  the  Peruv, an  bark  mult  be  g ^ 

by  Z\t'n  fubdance  will  be 

may  "quire.  As  the  Da  ^ or  ,n. 

apt  to  purge,  it  n y S e of  rofeSj  or  other 

• fufion  mixed  with  the  of  the  extraft  of 

gentle  aftrmgents  •,  ° , fPrpintuous  cinnamon- 

;lene«r7fccond!  third,  or  fourth  hour,  as  (hail 

be  found  neceflary.  kind  of 

When  the  itomach  will  not  bear  . for 

Tnf  toLb7iyCrofnSf  tea,  or  chicken- 

wa"r-  l this  f-ver  every  woman  in  child  bed 

Eth?  .rfkW'fMdy  £’  bedhcLm°7fc7l. 

3,ka," «,  ‘fr-’V 

bed!  after  delivery,  catching  cold  15  naid  to  ' 

avoided  ; and  a proper  attention  (hould  be  paid  to 

Cl' To  prevent  the  milk-fever,  the  breads  ought  to 
be  frequently  drawn ; and  if  they  are  filled  previ- 
ous t0q  the  onfet  of  a fever,  they  (hould,  upon  its 
fitft  appearance,  be  drawn,  to  prevent  the  milk 
from  becoming  acrid,  and  ns  being  abforbtd  m 
th;5  (tut  Coftivenefs  is  likewife  to  be  avoided. 
This  will  be  be  ft  effected  by  the  ufe  ot  mild  clylkts 
and  a laxative  diet. 


5+2  OF  BARRENNESS. 

~ ”5’  recommen  ding  “if' ‘’'‘i 
things  to  beware  nf  mM  o trem’  above  all 

cumftances  oblige  them 'to  q°uit  ThT ^ 
rtoveCr0nr]f1dlfcafa  C°'d>  °f  wh«h 

care  of  'in  this  fitaaS!  C ^ "0t  b' tt<T  taktn 

hazard  from' ' too  much^heaf™  The""  greateft 
kept  in  a fort  of  b?„io  for  the  fi  ft  *K hS'n"*nr 

days,  and  then  d«fed  out  "lS 

danger  of  tins  conduit  muft  be  obvious  to  ev^ry 

The  fuperftitious  cuflom  of  obliging  women  to 
keep  the  houfe  till  they  go  to  church  u tuT  r 
very  common  caufe  of  carchin<r  cold  ’ All  rh  k 3 
are  damp,  and  tnoft  of  them  cold? clfetltlyT^ 

raak?  hw  firft ' Drr  plafes  t0u  Which  3 lvon,an  can  to 

‘ m room  f1  f ’ af\er  having  been  confined  m a 
v/a.m  room  lor  a month. 


OF  BARRENNESS. 

?ay  rb/  Very  ProPerly  reckoned 
among  the  difea.es  of  females,  as  few  married  wo- 

men  who  have  not  children  enjoy  a good  ftate  of 

health.  It  may  proceed  from  various  caufes,  as 

high  Jiving,  grief,  relaxation,  &c.  but  it  is  chiefly 

flrualgfl«  ^ 0bilru6lion  or  Regularity  of  the  men- 

It  i.s  very  certain  that  high  living  vitiates  the 
numours,  and  prevents  fecundity.  We  feldom 
Hnd  a barren  woman  among  the  labouring  poor, 
while  nothing  is  more  common  among  the  rich  and 
?,  ucntr-  0)c  inhabitants  of  every  country  are  pro- 
iihc  in  proportion  to  their  poverty  ; and  it  would 
be  an  ealy  matter  to  adduce  many  instances  of  wo* 

4 men,  ’ 
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who  bv  beino  reduced  to  live  entirely  upon 
fllf ldbyvegetlble  diet,  h-e  conce.ved  and 

brouCTht  forth  children,  though  7 r 

anv  b fore.  Would  the  rich  ufe  the  fame  fort  of 
Zd  and  exercife  as  the  better  fort  of  peafants, 
rhev  would  feldom  have  caufe  to  envy  then  poor 
vaffals  and  dependants  the  bleffing  of  a numerous 
”d  healthy  Spring  while  they  P-  m orrow 
for  the  want  of  even  a Angle  heir  to  their  exunUve 

d° Affluence  begets  indolence,  which  not  only  vi- 
tiates the  humours,  but  induces  a general  relaxa- 
tion of  the  folidsi  a ftate  highly  unfavourable  to 
procreation.  To  remove  this,  we  would  recom- 
mend the  following  courfe : Firft,  fufficicnt  exer- 

cife  in  the  open  air-,  fecondly,  a diet  confiftmg 
chiefly  of  milk  and  vegetables-;  thirdly,  the  ufe 
of  aftringent  medicines,  as  fteel,  allum,  dragon 
blood,  elixir  of  vitridl,  the  Spaw  or  Tunbrid 
waters,  Peruvian  bark,  &c. ; and  laffly,  above  ah, 

the  cold  bath.  „ c ■ c* 

Barrennefs  is  often  the  confluence  of  gne  , 
fudden  fear,  anxiety,  or  any  of  the  pafljons , wh.c h 
tend  to  obftruft  the  menftrual  flux.  When  bar- 
rennefs is  fufpefted  to  proceed  from  affe&ons  o 
the  mind,  the  perfon  ought  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and 
cheerful  as  poffible;  all  difagreeable  objefts  are  to 
be  avoided,  and  every  method  taken  to  amule  and 
entertain  the  fancy. 

* Dr.  Cheyne  avers,  that  want  of  children  is  oftencr  the  fault 
of  the  male  than  of  the  female,  and  ftrongly  recommen  s a ini  ' 
”‘d  vegetable  diet  to  the  former  a,  well  as  the  latter , .Mu.* 
that  his  friend  Dr.  Taylor,  whom  he  calls  the  Mylk-doftorof 
Croydon,  had  brought  fundry  opulent  families  m n - 0 1 
hood,  who  had  continued  fome  years  after  marriage  wit  unit  pio 
genv,  to  have  feveral  fine  children,  by  keeping  both  parents,  lor 
a considerable  time,  to  a milk  and  vegetable  diet. 
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DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

a 

MISERABLE  indeed  is  the  lot  of  man  in  the 
Rate  of  infancy  ! He  comes  into  the  world 
more  helplefs  than  any  other  animal,  and  Rands 
much  longer  in  need  of  the  protection  and  care  of 
his  parents ; but,  alas ! this  care  is  not  always  be- 
Rowed  upon  him;  and  when  it  is,  he  often  fuffers 
as  much  from  improper  management  as  he  would 
have  done  from  negled.  Hence  the  officious  care 
of  parents,  nuifes,  and  midwives,  becomes  one 
of  the  rrioR  fruitful-  fources  of  the  diforders  of  in- 
fants *. 

It  muR  be  obvious  to  every  attentive  perfon, 
that  the  firR  difeafes  of  infants  arife  chiefly  from 
their  bowels.  Nor  is  this  in  the  leaR  to  be  won- 
dered at,  as  they  are  in  a manner  poifoned  with 
indigeRible  drugs  and  improper  diet  as  foon  as  they 
come  into  the  world.  Every  thing  that  the  Ro- 

mach  cannot  digeR  may  be  confidered  as  a poifon  ; 
and  unlefs  it  can  be  thrown  up,  or  voided  by 
RooJ,  it  muR  occafion  ficknefs,  gripes,  fpafmodic 

* Of  the  officious  and  ill-judged  care  of  midwives,  we  ffiall 
adduce  only  one  inftance,  viz.  the  common  pra&ice  of  torturing 
infants  by  fqueezing  their  breads,  to  draw  off  the  milk,  as  they 
call  it.  Though  a l'majl  quantity  of  moifture  is  generally  found 
in  the  breads  of  infants,  yet,  as  they  are  certainly  not  intended 
to  give  fuck,  this  ought  never  to  be  drawn  off.  1 have  feen  this 
cruel  operation  bring  on  hardnefs,  inflammation,  and  fuppura- 
tion  of  the  breads  ; but  never  knew  any  ill  ccmfequences  from  its 
being  omitted.  When  the  breads  are  hard,  the  only  application 
that  we  would  recommend  is  a foft  poultice,  or  a little  of  the 
diachylon  plader,  fpread  thin  upon  a bit  of  foft  leather,  about  the 
fize  ot  half  a crown,  and  applied  over  each  nipple.  Thcfe  may  be 
fuffered  to  continue  till  the  naicnefs  dilappears. 

aftedlions 
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affetfibrts  of  the  bowels,  or  what  the  good  wo- 
men call  inward  fits,  and  ac  laft  convulfions  and 

death.  / 

As  thefe  fymptoms  evidently  arile  from  lome- 

what  that  irritates  the  inteftines,  doubtlefs  the  pro- 
per method  of  cure  muft  be  to  e^pel  it  as  loon  as^ 
poffible.  The  molt  fafe  and  effe&ual  method  of 
doing  this  is  by  gentle  vomitSi  Five  or  fix  grains  of 
the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  mixed  in  two 
table  fpoonfuls  of  water,  and  fweetened  with  a little 
fugar.  A tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  given  to  the 
infant  every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  it  operates  j or, 
what  will  more  certainly  anfwer  the  purpofe,  a grain 
of  emetic  tartar,  may  be  diff lived  in  three  ounces 
of  water,  fweetened  with  a little  fyrup,  and  given  as 
above.  Thole  who  are  willing  to  uie  the  emetic 
tartar,  may  give  fix  or  feven  drops  of  the  antimonial 
wine,  in  a tea-fpoonful  of  water  or  thin  gruel. 
Small  doles  of  the  ipecacuanha  wine  will  be  found 
more  gentle  than  any  of  the  above,  and  ought  to  be 
preferred.  i . . 

Thefe  medicines  will  not  only  cleanfe  the  fto- 
mach,  but  will  generally  like  wile  open  the  body. 
Should  this  however  not  happen,  and  if  the  child 
be  coftive,  lome  gentle  purge  will  be  neceffary;  for 
this  purpofe,  fome  manna  and  pulp  cf  caffia  may 
be  dilfolved  in  boiling  water,  and  given  in  fmall 
quantities  till  it  operates-,  or,  what  will  anlwer 
rather  better,  a few  grains  of  tnagnefia  a ba  may  be 
mixed  in  any  kind  of  food  thac  is  given  to  the  child, 
and  continued  till  it  has  the  delired  effect.  If  thefe 
medicines  be  properly  adminiftcred,  and  the  child’s 
belly  and  limbs  frequently  rubbed  with  a warm  hand 
before  the  Ere,  they  will  leldom  fail  to  relieve  thofe 
affections  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels  from  which 
infants  fuffer  fo  much. 

Thefe  general  directions  include  mofl  of  what 
^ m . 
can  be  done  for  relieving  the  internal  diforders  ot 

N n infants. 

a 
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infants.  They  will  likewife  go  a confiderable  way 
in  alleviating  thofe  which  appear  externally,  as  the 
rafh,  gum , or  Jetton , &c.  Thefe,  as  was  formerly 
obferved,  are  principally  owing  to  too  hot  a regi- 
men, and  conlequently  will  be  mod  effe&ually  re- 
lieved by  gentle  evacuations.  Indeed,  evacuations 
of  one  kind  or  other  conftitute  a principal  part  of 
the  medicine  of  infants,  and  will  leldom,  if  admi- 
niflered  with  prudence*  in  any  of  their  -difeafes,  fail 
to  give  relief. 

OF  THE  MECONIUM. 

The  ftomach  and  bowels  of  a new-born  infant  are 
filled  with  a blackifh-coloured  matter  of  the  con- 
liftence  of  fyrup,  commonly  called  the  meconium. 
This  is  generally  pafled  foon  after  the  birth,  by  the 
mere  effort  of  Nature ; in  which  cafe  it  is  not  necef- 
fary  to  give  the  infant  any  kind  of  medicine.  But 
if  it  fhould  be  retained,  or  not  fufficiently  carried  off, 
a little  manna  or  magnejia  alba  may  be  given,  as 
mentioned  above;  or,  if  thefe  fhould  not  be  at  hand, 
a common  fpoonful  of  whey,  fweetened  with  a little 
honey,  or  raw  fugar,  will  anlwer  the  purpofe. 

The  moft  proper  medicine  for  expelling  the  me- 
eoniutn  is  the  mother’s  milk,  which  is  always  at  fit  ft 
of  a purgative  quality.  Were  children  allowed  to 
fuck  as^foon  as  they  fhew  an  inclination  for  the 
breaft,  they  would  feldom  have  occafion  for  medi- 
cines to  d^fchtirge  the  meconium  ; but  even  where  this 
is  not  allowed,  they  ought  never  to  have  daubs  o. 
fyrup,  oils,  and  other  ifidigeftible  fluff,  cram  me 
down  their  throats. 
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THE  APHTHiE  OR  THRUSH. 


The  aphthse  are  little  whitifh  ulcers  affe&ing  the 
whole  infide  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  throat,  and 
(tomach  of  infants.  Sometimes  they  reach  through 
the  whole  inteftinal  canal  j in  which  cafe  they  are 
very  dangerous,  and  often  put  an  end  to  the  in- 
fant’s life.. 

If  the  aphthae  are  of  a pale  colour,  pellucid,  few 
in  number,  fofc,  fuperficial,  and  fall  eafily  off,  they 
are  not  dangerous*,  but  if  opake,  yellow,  brown, 
black,  thick,  or  running  together,  they  ought  to  be 
dreaded. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  the  aphthae  owe  their 
origin  to  acid  humours ; we  have  reafon  however  to 
believe,  they  are  more  frequently  owing  to  too  hot 
a regimen  both  of  the  mother  and  child.  It  is  a 
rare  thing  to  find  a child  who  is  not  dofed  with 
wine,  punch,  cinnamon-waters,  or  fome  other  hot 
and  inflaming  liquors,  almoft  as  foon  as  it  is  born. 
It  is  well  known  that  thefe  will  occaflon  inflamma 
tory  diforders  even  in  adults ; is  it  any  wonder  then 
that  they  Ihould  heat  and  inflame  the  tender  bodies  of 
infants,  and  fet  as  it  were  the  whole  conftitution  on 
a blaze ! , 

The  moll  proper  medicines  for  the  aphthae  are 
vomits,  fuch  as  have  been  already  recommended, 
and  gentle  laxatives.  Five  grains  of  rhubarb  and 
half  a drachm  of  magnefia  alba  may  be  rubbed  tq- 
gether,  and  divided  into  fix  dofes,  one  of  which 
may  be  given  to  the  infant  every  four  or  five  hours 
till  they  operate.  Thefe  powders  may  either  bfi 
given  in  the  child’s  food,  or  a little  of  the  fyrup 
of  pale  rofes,  and  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  is 
found  neceflary  to  keep  the  body  open.  It  is  com- 
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mon  in  this  cafe  to  adminifter  calomel ; but  as  that 
medicine  fometimes  occafions  gripes,  it  ought  always 
to  be  given  to  infants  with  caution. 

Many  things  have  been  recommended  for  gar- 
gling the  mouth  and  throat  in  this  difeafe  ; but  it  is 
not  eafy  to  apply  thefe  in  very  young  children  ; we 
would  therefore  recommend  it  to  the  nurfe  to  rub 
the  child’s  mouth  frequently  with  a little  borax  and 
honey  ; or  with  the  following  mixture  : i ak.e  fine 

honey  an  ounce,  borax  a drachm,  burnt  alum  half 
a drachm,  rofe-water  .two  drachms;  mix  them  to- 
gether. A very  proper  application  in  this  cafe,  is  a 
lolution  of  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  white  vitriol  in 
eight  ounces  of  barley-water.  Thefe  may  be  applied 
with  the  finger,  or  by  means  of  a bit  of  foft  rag  tied 
to  the  end  of  a probe. 

OF  ACIDITIES. 


The  food  of  children  being  for  the  moft  part  of 
an  acelcent  nature,  it  readily  turns  lour  upon  the 
ftomach,  efpecially  if  the  body  be  any  way  disor- 
dered. Hence  moft  difeafes  of  children  am  ac- 
companied with  evident  figns  of  acidity,  as  green 
if oo Is,  gripes,  &c.  Thefe  appearances  have  in- 
duced many  to  believe,  that  all  the  diieaics  of  chi 
dren  were  owing  to  an  acid  abounding  in  the  fto- 
mach and  bowels;  but  whoever  confiders  the  mat- 
ter attentively,  will  find  that  thefe  fvmptoms  o 
acidity  are  oftner  the  eftefl  than  the  cauie  o ti.eir 

Nature  evidently  intended,  that  the  food  of  chil- 
dren fhould  be  acefeent;  and  unlefs  the  body  be 
difordered,  or  the  digeftion  hurt,  fiorn  ome  ot  ler 
caufe,  we  will  venture  to  fay,  that  the  ace, cent 

quality  of  their  food  is  feldom  injurious  10  them. 
^ / Acidity, 
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Acidity,  however,  is  often  a fymptom  of  diforders 
£ children,  and,  as  it  is  fomeumes  a troub  efome 
one,  we  (hall  point  out  the  method  of  relieving 

1C*  When  green  ftools,  gripes,  purgings,  four  fmells, 
&c.  (hew  that  the  bowels  abound  with  an  acid,  the 
child  (hould  have  a little  Imall  broth,  with  light  white 
bread  in  it  *,  and  (hould  have  fuffieient  exercile  in 
order  to  promote  the  digeftion.  It  has  been  cuftomary 
in  this  cafe  to  give  the  pearl-julep,  chalk,  crabs  eye,, 
and  other  teltaceous  powders.  Thefe,  indeed,  by 
their  abforbent  quality,  may  correft  the  acidity  ; but 
they  are  attended  with  this  inconvenience,  that  they 
ate  apt  to  lodge  in  the  bowels,  and  occafion  coftive- 
refs,  which  may  prove  very  hurtful  to  the  infanr. 
For  this  reafon  they  fhould  never  be  given  unlets 
mixed  with  purgative  medicines;  as  rhubarb,  manna, 

or  fuch  like.  . . r ■ 

The  bed  medicine  which  we  know,  in  all  caies 

of  acidity,  is  that  fine  infipid  powder  called  mag- 
nefia  alba.  It  purges,  and  at  the  fame  time  cor- 
rects the  acidity  : by  which  means  it  not  only  removes 
the  dileafe,  but  cariies  off  itscaule.  It  may  be  given 
in  any  kind  of  food,  or  in  a mixture,  as  recommended 

in  the  Appendix  *.  . . . , 

. When  an  infant  is  troubled  with  gripes,  it  QUghC 
not  at  firlt  to  be  dofed  with  brandy,  ipiceries,  and 
other  hot  things.  But  fhould  have  its  body  opened 
with  an  emollient  clyfter,  or  the  medicine  men- 
tioned above ; and  at  the  fame  time  a little  brandy 
may  be  rubbed  on  its  belly  with  a warm  hand  be* 
fore  the  fire.  1 have  feldom  feen  this  fail  to  eale 
the  rrripes  of  infants.  If  it  (hould  happen,  how- 
ever0 not  to  fucceed,  a little  brandy  or  other  fpi- 
rits  may  be  mixed  with  thrice  the  quantity  of  warm 
water,  and  a teaffpoonful  of  it  given  frequent’ y till 


\ 

* See  Appendix,  Laxative  abforlenl  Mixture, 
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ihe  infant  be  eafier.  Sometimes  a little  peppermint* 
water  will  anfvver  this  purpofe  very  well. 

GALLING  AND  EXCORIATION. 

Thefe  are  very  troublefome  to  children.  They 
happen  chiefly  about  the  groin  and  wrinkles  of  the 
neck,  under  the  arms,  behind  the  ears,  and  in 
other  parts  that  are  moiftened  by  the  fweat  or 
urine. 

As  thefe  complaints  are,  in  a great  meafure,  owing 
to  want  of  cleanlinefs,  the  moft  effectual  means  of 
preventing  them  are,  to  wafh  the  parts  frequently 
with  cold  water,  to  change  the  linen  often,  and,  in  a 
word,  to  keep  the  child  in  all  refpedls  thoroughly 
clean.  When  this  is  not  fufficient,  the  excoriated 
parts  may  be  fprinklcd  with  abforbent  or  drying 
powders  ; as  burnt  hartfhorn,  tutty,  chalk,  crabs 
claws  prepared,  and  the  like.  When  the  parts 
affedted  are  very  fore,  and  tend  to  a real  ulceration, 
it  will  be  proper  to  add  a little  fugar  of  lead  to  the 
powders  •,  or  to  anoint  the  place  with  the  camphorated 
ointment.  If  the  parts  be  wafhed  with  fpring'Water, 
in  which  a little  white  vitriol  has  been  diffolved,  it 
will  dry  and  heal  them  very  powerfully.  One  of  the 
belt  applications  for  this  purpofe  is  to  diffolve  fome 
fuller’s  earth  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  hot  water ; 
and  after  it  has  itood  till  it  is  cold,  to  rub  it  gently 
upon  the  galled  parts  once  or  twice  a day. 


STOPPAGE  OF  THE  NOSE. 

The  noflrils  of  infants  are  often  plugged  up  with 
a grofs  mucus , which  prevents  their  breathing 

freely. 
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freely,  and  likewife  renders  it  difficult  for  them  to 

cafe  order,  after  ..toable  purg. 

two  or  three  grains  of  white  vitno  i a 

an  ounce  of  marjoram-water,  and  filtered,  o P 

Xd  now  and  then  to  the  noltrils  with  a linen  rag 
Wedellus  fays,  if  two  grams  of  white an 
the  fame  quantity  of  elaterium , be  dip  vt 
ounce  of  marjoram-water,  and  applied  to  the  note, 
as  above  dirked,  that  it  brings  away  the  mucus 

without  freezing.  , , • , > 

In  obftinate  cafes  thefe  medicines  may  be  tried  •,  but 

I have  never  found  any  thing  necefiary, 

bing  the  nofe  at  bed-time  with  a little  fweet  oil,  or 

freffi  butter.  This  refolves  the  filth,  and  renders  the 

breathing  more  free  *. 


OF  VOMITING. 

From  the  delicate  date  of  children,  and  the  great 
fenfibiiity  of  their  organs,  a vomiting  or  looieneis 
may  be  induced  by  any  thing  that  irritates  the 
nerves  of  the  ftomach  or  inteftines.  Hence  thele 
diforders  are  much  more  common  in  childhood 
than  in  the  more  advanced  periods  ot  life.  1 hey 
are  feldom  however  dangerous,  and  ought  never  to  be 
confidered  as  difeafes,  unlefs  whenthey  are  violent,  or 
continue  fo  long  as  to  exhauft  the  ftrength  ot  the 

patient.  . _ 

Vomiting  may  be  excited  by  an  over-quantity  ot 
food  ; by  food  that  is  of  fuch  a nature  as  to*  irritate 
the  nerves  of  the  ftomach  too  much  •,  or  by  the  fen- 
fibiiity of  thl  nerves  being  fo  much  increafed  as  to 

* Some  nurfes  remove  this  complaint  by  fucking  the  child’s 
nofe.  This  is  by  no  means  a cleanly  operation  ; but  when 
nurfes  have  the  refolution  to  do  it,  1 am  far  from  difeouraging 
the  pra&ice.  * , 

N n 4 render 
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render  them  unable  to  bear  the  ftimulus  cf  even  the 
mildtft  element. 

When  vomiting  is  cccafioned  by  too  much  food,  it 
ought  to  be  promoted,  as  the  cure  will  depend  upon 
cleaning  the  ftomach.  This  may  be  done  either  by  a 
few  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  ora  weak  folucion'of 
emetic  tartar,  as.  mentioned  before.  When  it  is 
owing  to  food  of  an  acrid  or  irritating  quality,  the 
diet  ought  to  be  changed,  and  aliment  of  a milder  na- 
ture ftubftituted  in  its  Head. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  an  in  created  de- 
gree of  fenfibility,  or  too  great  an  irritability  of 
the  nerves  of  the  flomach,  luch  medicines  as  have 
a tendency  to  brace  and  {Lengthen  that  organ,  and 
to  abate  its  fenfibility,  muft  be  ufed.  The  firft  of 
thefe  intentions  may  he  anfwered  by  a flight  infuficn 
of  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  the  addition  of  a little 
rhubarb  and  orange-peel : and  the  fecond  by  the  faliqe 
draughts,  to  which  a few  drops  of  liquid  laudanum 
may  occafionally  be  added. 

In  obftinate  vomitings  the  operation  cf  internal 
medicines  may  be  aflifted  by  aromatic  fomentations 
made  with  wine,  applied  warm  to  the  pit  of  the  Ho- 
rn ach  *,  or  the  ufe  of  the  ftomach-plafter,  with  the 
addition  of  a little  Theriaca. 


OF  A LOOSENESS. 

A loofenefs  may  generally  be  reckoned  falutary 
when  the  ftools  are  four,  flimy,  green,  or  curdled. 
It  is  not  the  difeharge,  but  the  prodiuftion  of  fuch 
ftools,  which  ought  to  be  remedied.  Even  where 
the  purging  is  thin  and  watery,  it  ought  not  to  be 
checked  too  fuddenly,  as  it  often  proves  critical, 
efpecially  when  the  child  has  caught  cold,  or  an 
eruption  on  the  fkin  has  difappeared.  Sometimes 
an  evacuation  of  this  kind  lucceeds  a humid  ftate 

of 
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of  the  atmbfphere,  in  which  cafe  it  may  alfo  prove 
of  advantage,  by  carrying  off  a quantity  of  watery 
humours,  which  would  otherwife  tend  to  relax  the 

habit.  . , c \ r 

As  the  principal  intention  of  the  cure  of  a loole- 

ncfs  is  * to  evacuate  the  offending  matter,  it  is  cuf- 
tomary  to  give  the  patient  a gentle  vomit  of  ipecacu- 
anha, and  afterwards  to  exhibit  fmall  and  frequent 
dofes  of  rhubarb  ; interpofing  abforbent  medicines 
to  mitigate  the  acrimony  of  the  humours.  The  belt 
purge,  however,  in  this  cafe,  is  magnefia  alba . It  is 
at  the  fame  time  abforbent  and  laxative,  and  operates 
without  exciting  gripes. 

The  antimonial  wine,  which  a£ls  both  as  an 
emetic  and  purge,  is  alio  an  excellent  medicine  in 
this  cafe.  By  being  diluted  with  water,  it  may  be 
proportioned  to  the  weakeft  conftiturion  •,  and,  not 
being  difagreeable  to  the  palate,  it  may  be  re- 
peated as  often  as  otcafion  requires.  Even  one 
> dofe  will  frequently  mitigate  the  difeafe,  and  pave 
’ the  way  for  the  ufe  of  abforbents.  If,  however, 
the  patient’s  ftrength  will  permit,  the  medicine 
ought  to  be  repeated  every  fix  or  eight  Hours,  till 
the"  ftools  begin  to  aflame  a more  natural  appear- 
ance •,  afterwards  a longer  fpatc  may  be  allowed  to 
intervene  between  the  dofes.  When  it  is  nccCfiary 
to  repeat  the  medicine  frequently,  the  dofe  ought 
always  to  be  a little  increafed,  as  its  efficacy  is  gene- 
rally diminifhed  by  ufe. 

Some,  upon  the  firft  appearance  of  a loofenefs, 
fly  immediately  to  the  ufe  of  abforbent  medicines 
and  aftringents.  It  thefe  be  adminiftered  before 
the  offending  humours  are  difchargtd,  though  the 
difeafe  may  appear  to  be  mitigated  for  a little  time, 
it  loon  afterwards  breaks  forth  with  greater  violence, 
and  often  proves  fatal.  After  proper  evacuations, 
however,  thefe  medicines  may  be  adminiftered  with 
ponfidtrable  advantage. 

Should 
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Should  any  gripings  or  reftlefsnefs  remain  after  the 
ftomach  and  bowels  have  been  cleanfed,  a tea-fpoon- 
ful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be  given  in  a little 
fimple  cinnamon-water  three  or  four  times  a- day 
thefe  fymptoms  have  ceafed. 

OF  ERUPTIONS. 

Children,  while  on  the  breaff,  are  feldom  free 
from  eruptions  of  one  kind  or  other.  Thefe,  how- 
ever, are  not  often  dangerous,  and  ought  never  to 
be  dried  up  but  with  the  greateft  caution.  They 
tend  to  free  the  bodies  of  infants  from  hurtful  hu- 
mours, which,  if  retained,  might  produce  fatal 
diforders. 

The  eruptions  of  children  are  chiefly  owing  to 
improper  food  and  negleft  of  cleanlinefs.  If  a 
child  be  fluffed  at  all  hours  with  food  that  its  flo- 
mach  is  not  able  to  digeft,  fuch  food,  not  being 
properly  affimilated,  inftead  of  nourifhing  the  body, 
fills  it  with  grols  humours.  Thefe  muff  either 
break  out  in  form  of  eruptions  upon  the  fkin,  or 
remain  in  the  body,  and  occafion  fevers  and  other 
internal  diforders.  That  neglett  of  cleanlinefs  is  a 
very  general  caufe  of  eruptive  diforders,  muff  be 
obvious  to  every  one.  The  children  of  the  poor, 
and  of  all  who  defpife  cleanlinefs,  are  almoft  con- 
flantly  found  to  fwarm  with  vermin,  and  are 
generally  covered  with  the  fcab,  itch,  and  other 
eruptions. 

When  eruptions  are  the  effefi  of  improper  food, 
or  want  of  cleanlinefs,  a proper  attention  to  thefe 
alone  will  generally  be  fufficient  to  remove  them, 
]f  this  (hou Id  not  be  the  cale,  I'ome  drying  medi- 
cines will  be  neceiTary.  When  they  are  applied, 
the  body  ought  at  the  fame  time  to  be  kept  open, 
and  cold  is  carefully  to  be  avoided.  V\e  know  no 

medicine 
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medicine  that  is  more  fafe  for  drawing  up  cutaneous 
eruptions  than  fulphur,  provided  it  be  prudently  ufed. 

A little  of  the  flowers  of  fulphur  may  be  mixed  with 
frelh  butter,  oil,  or  hog’s  lard,  and  the  parts  affefted 

frequently  touched  with  it.  . . . . , 

The  molt  obftinate  of  all  the  eruptions  incident 

to  children  are,  the  tinea  capitis , or  fcabbed  head, 
and  chilblains.  The  fcabbed  head  is  often  exceed- 
ing difficult  to  cure,  and  fometimes  indeed  the 
cure  proves  worfe  than  the  difeafe.  I have  fre- 
quently known  children  feized  with  internal  dif- 
orders, of  which  they  died  foon  after  their  fcabbed  * 
heads  had  been  healed  by  the  application  of  drying 
medicines  * The  cure  ought  always  fir  It  to  be  at- 
tempted by  keeping  the  head  very  clean,  cutting 
off  the  hair,  combing  and  brufliing  away  the  fcabs, 
’&c.  If  this  is  not  fufficient,  let  the  head  be 
fhaved  once  a week,  wafhed  daily  with  foap  iuds, 
and  gently  anointed  with  a liniment  made  of  train 
' oil  eicrht  ounces,  red  precipitate,  in  fine  powder, 

• one  drachm.  And  if  there  be  proud  flefh,  it  ffiould 
be  touched  with  a bit  of  blue  vitriol,  or  fprinkled  , 
with  a little  burnt  allum.  While  thele  things  are 


♦ I fome  time  ago  faw  a very  finking  inftance  of  the  danger  o f 
fubllituting  drying  medicines  in  the  place  of  clean. me  s an 
wholefome  food,  in  the  Foundling  Hofpital  at  Ackworth,  wheie 
the  children  were  grievoully  afflicted  with  fcabbed  heads  ana 
other  cutaneous  diforders.  Upon  inquiry  it  was  found,  t at 
very  little  attention  was  paid  either  to  the  propriety  or  foundricis 
of  their  provifions,  and  that  cleanlinefs  was  totally  neglected  ; 
accordingly  it  was  advifed  tli2t  they  Ihould  have  more  wholefome 
food,  and  be  kept  thoroughly  clean.  rl  his  advice,  however, 
was  not  followed.  It  was  too  troublefome  to  the  fcrvants,  fu- 
perintendants,  & c.  The  bufinefs  was  to  be  done  by  medicine ; 
which  was  accordingly  attempted,  but  had  nearly  proved  fatal 
to  the  whole  houfc.  Fevers  and  other  internal  diforders  imme- 
diately appeared,  and  at  length  a putrid  dyfentery,  which  proved 
fo  infectious,  that  it  carried  off  a great  many  of  the  children, 
and  fpread  over  a confiderable  part  of  the  neighbouring 
country. 

doing, 
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doing,  the  patient  mud  be  confined  to  a regular 
light  diet,  the  body  fhould  be  kept  gently  open ; 
and  cold,  as  far  as  pofiible,  ought  to  be  avoided. 
To  prevent  any  bad  confequences  from  flopping  this 
difcharge,  it  will  be  proper,  efpeciajly  in  children 
of  .a  grofs  habit,  to  make  an  iflfue  in  the  neck  or 
arm,  which  may  be  kept  open  till  the  patient  be- 
comes more  ftrong,  and  the  constitution  befomewhat 
mended. 

Chilblains  commonly  attack  children  in  cold 
weather.  They  are  generally  occafioned  bv  the  feet 
or  hands  being  kept  long  wet  or  cold,  and  after- 
wards fuddenly  heated.  When  children  are  cold, 
inftead  of  taking  exercife  to  warm  themfclves  gra- 
dually, they  run  to  the  fire.  , This  occafions  a iud- 
den  rarefaction  of  the  humours,  and  an  infar&ion 
of  the  veffels  •,  which,  being  often  repeated,  the 
ve0els  are  at  laft  over  diftended,  and  forced  to  give 
way. 

To  prevent  it,  violent  cold  and  fudden  heat  mult 
be  equally  avoided.  When  the  parts  begin  to  look 
red  and  fwell,  the  patient  ought  to  be  purged,  and  to 
have  the  affected  parts  frequently  rubbed  with  muf- 
tard  and  brandy,  or  fomething  of  a warming  nature. 
They  ought  likewife  to  be  covered  with  flannel,  and 
kept  warm  and  dry.  Some  apply  warm  allies  between 
cloths  to  the  fwelled  parts,  which  frequently  help  to 
reduce  them.  When  there  is  a fore,  it  muft  be 
dreflfed  with  Turner’s  cerate,  the  ointment  of  tutry, 
the  plafter  of  cerus,  or  i'ome  other  drying  ointment. 
Thefe  fores  are  indeed  troublefome,  but  feldom  danger- 
ous. They  generally  heal  as  foon  as  the  warm  weather 
fees  in. 
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Children  are  often  feized  very  fuddenly  with  this 
difeafe,  which,  if  not  quickly  relieved,  proves  mor- 
tal It  is  known  by  various  names  , in  different 
parts  of  Britain.  On  the  eaft  coart  of  Scotland  it 
ts  called  the  croup.  On  the  weft  they  call  it  the 
chock  or  fluffing.  In  fome  parts  of  England,  where 
I have  obferved  it,  the  good  women  call  it  the 
rifing  of  the  lights.  It  feems  to  be  a fpecies  of  ajthnia, 
attended  with  very  acute  and  violent  catarrhal 

fymptoms.  . , , , . 

This  difeafe  generally  prevails  in  cold  ana  wet 
feafons.  It  is  molt  common  upon  the  fea  coart, 
and  in  low  marlhy  countries.  Children  of  a grofs 
and  lax  habit  are  rnoft  liable  to  it.  I have  fome- 
times  known  it  hereditary.  It  generally  attacks 
children  in  the  night,  after  having  been  much  ex- 
polcd  to  damp  cold  eafterly  winds  through  the  day. 
Damp  houfes,  wet  feet,  thin  fhoes,  wet  clothes,  or 
any  thing  that  obftrudts  the  perfpiration,  may  occa- 
fion  the  croup. 

It  is  attended  with  a frequent  pulfe,  quick  and 
laborious  breathing,  which  is  performed  with  a pe- 
culiar kind  of  croaking  nolle,  that  may  be  heard 
at  a confiderable  diftance.  The  voice  is  fharp  and 
ihrill,  and  the  face  is  generally  much  flufhed,  though 
lometimes  it  is  of  a livid  colour. 

When  a child  is  feized  with  the  above  fymp- 
toms, his  feet  ftiould  immediately  be  put  into  warm 
water.  He  ought  likewife  to  be  bltd*,  and  to 
have  a laxative  clyfter  adminiftered  as  foon  as  pol- 
lible.  He  Ihould  be  made  to  breathe  over  the 

* In  this  difeafe  bleeding  is  not  always  proper ; but  in  very 
full  habits  it  mult  certainly  be  of  ufe, 

fleams 
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fteams  of  warm  water  and  vinegar ; or  an  emol- 
lient cleccdion,  and  emollient  cataplafms  or  fo- 
mentations may  be  applied  round  his  neck.  If  the 
fymptoms  do  not  abate,  a bliftering-plafter  mult  be 
applied  round  the  neck,  or  between  the  fhoulders, 
2nd  the  child  may  take  frequently  a table-fpoonful 
of  the  following  julep  : Take  penny-royal  water 
three  ounces,  fyrup  of  althea  and  of  poppies,  each 
one  ounce,  mix  them  together. 

Afafcetida  is  found  to  have  a good  effcft  in  this 
'Cafe.  It  may  be  both  given  in  form  of  clyfter, 
and  taken  by  the  mouth.  Two  drachms  of  afa- 
foetida  may  be  diffolved  in  one  ounce  of  Minde- 
rerus’s  fpirir,  and  three  ounces  of  penny-royal  wa- 
ter. A table-fpoonful  of  this  mixture  may  be  given 
every  hour,  or  oftener,  if  the  patient’s  ftomach  be 
able  to  bear  it.  If  the  child  cannot  be  brought  to 
take  this  medicine,  two  drachms  of  the  afafcetida 
may  be  diffolved  in  a common  clyfter,  and  admi- 
niftered  every  fix  or  eight  hours,  till  the  violence  of 
the  difeafe  abates  *. 

To  prevent  a return  of  the  diforder,  all  thofe 
things  which  occafion  it  mull  be  carefully  avoided ; 

* I was  lately  favoured  with  a letter  From  Dr.  William  Turn- 
bull  in  London,  a phyfician  of  great  experience,  and  who,  from 
his  former  fituation  on  the  north-eaft  coaft  of  England,  had  many 
opportunities  of  obferving  the  fymptoms  and  progrefs  of  this 
dangerous  difeafe.  I am  forry  the  letter  came  too  late  to  be  in- 
ferted  at  length  ; but  as  the  Do&or’s  fentiments  differ  very  little 
from  my  own,  this  misfortune  is  the  lefs  to  be  regretted.  The 
Doftor  indeed  obferves,  that  he  never  found  blillering  of  any 
fervicc  ; but  recommends  cataplafms  of  garlic,  camphor,  and 
Venice  treacle,  to  be  applied  both  to  the  throat  and  folcs  of  the 
feet.  He  likewife  recommends  bolufi'es  of  camphor,  caftor,  va- 
lerian root,  fait  of  hartfhorn,  and  mufk,  adapted  to  the  age, 
flrength,  &c.  of  the  patient ; after  which  he  advil'es  two  fpoon- 
fuls  pf  the  following  decodtion  : — Take  of  garlic  and  diililled 
vinegar  each  an  ounce,  hyfop-water  eight  ounces;  beat  up  the 
ingredients  together,  gradually  mixing  the  water,  and  adding 
three  ounces  of  honey.  Let  the  whole  be  fimmered  over  a gentle 
fire,  and  afterwards  itrained  for  ufe. 

as 
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as  wet  feet,  cold,  damp,  eallerly  winds,  &c.  Chil- 
dren who  have  had  frequent  returns  of  this  difeale, 
or  whofe  conftitutions  feem  to  difpole  them  to  it, 
ought  to  have  their  diet  properly  regulated ; all  food 
that  is  vifcid  or  hard  of  digeftion,  and  all  crude, 
raw,  trafhy  fruits,  are  to  be  avoided.  They  ought 
likewife  to  have  a drain  conftantly  kept  open  in  fome 
part  of  their  body,  by  means  of  a fcton  or  ilTue.  I 
have  fometimes  known  a Burgundy-pitch  plafter, 
worn  continually  between  the  fhoulders  for  feveral 
years,  have  a very  happy  efteft  in  preventing  the 
return  of  this  dreadful  diforder. 


OF  TEETHING, 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  obferves,  that  above  a tenth  part 
of  infants  die  in  teething,  by  fymptoms  proceeding 
from  the  irritation  of  the  tender  nervous  parts  of 
the  jaws,  occafioning  inflammations,  fevers,  con- 
vulflons,  gangrenes,  &c.  Thefe  fymptoms  are  in 
a great  meaiure  owing  to  the  great  delicacy  and 
exquifite  fenfibility  of  the  nervous  fyftem  at  this 
time  of  life,  which  is  too  often  increafed  by  an  ef- 
feminate education.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that 
children  who  are  delicately  brought  up,  always 
fuffer  moft  in  teething,  and  often  fall  by  convulfive 
diforders. 

About  the  fixth  or  feventh  month  the  teeth  gene- 
rally begin  to  make  their  appearance  •,  firft,  the  ixci- 
fores , or  fore-teeth  ; next,  the  canini , or  dog-teeth  ; 
and,  laftly,  the  molares , or  grinders.  About  the 
feventh  year,  there  comes  a new  fet  •,  and  about  the 
twentieth,  the  two  inner  grinders,  called  dentes  fa- 
pentia , the  teeth  of  wifdom. 

Children  about  the  time  of  cutting  their  teeth, 
flaver  much,  and  have  generally  a loofenefs.  When 
the  teething  is  difficult,  efpecially  when  the  dog- 
teeth 
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teeth  begin  to  make  their  way  through  the  gu'rnrj 
the  child  has  ftartings  in  his  flcep,  tumours  of  thd 
gums,  watchings,  gripes,  green  ftools,  the  thrum, 
lever,  difficult  breathing,  ar.d  convulfiorls. 

Difficult  teething  requires  nearly  the  fame  treat- 
ment as  an  inflammatory  difeafe.  If  the  body  be 
bound,  it  mull  be  opened  either  by  emollient  clyf- 
ters  or  gentle  purgatives  ; as  manna,  viagnefia  alba , 
rhubarb,  fenna,  or  the  like.  The  food  Ihotild  be 
light,  and  in  fmall  quantity;  the  drink  plentiful, 
but  weak  and  diluting,  as  infufions  of  balm,  or  of 
the  lime-tree  flowers ; to  Which  about  a third  or 
fourth  part  of  milk  may  be  added. 

If  the  fever  be  high,  bleeding  will  be  neceflary ; 
but  this  in  very  young  children  ought  always  to  be 
fparingly  performed.  It  is  an  evacuation  which  they 
bear  the  word  of  any.  Purging,  vomiting,  or  fweat- 
ing  agiee  much  better  with  them,  and  ate  generally 
more  beneficial.  Harris,  however,  obferves,  that,  when 
an  inflammation  appears,  tire  phyfician  will  labour 
in  vain,  it  the  cure  be  not  begun  with  applying 
a leech  under  each  ear.  If  the  child  be  feized 
with  convulfion  fits,  a bliftering-plafter  may  be  ap- 
plied between  the  Ihoulders,  or  one  behind  each 
ear. 

Sydenham  fays,  that  in  fevers  occafioned  . by 
teething,  he  never  found  any  remedy  fo  effe&ual 
as  two,  three,  or  four  drops  of  ipirits  of  hartfliorn 
in  a fpoonful  of  fimple  water,  or  other  convenient 
vehicle,  given  every  four  hours.  The  number  of 
doles  may  be  four,  five,  or  fix.  I have  often  pre- 
feribed  this  medicine  with  fuccefs,  but  always  found 
a larger  dofe  neceflary.  It  may  be  given  from  five 
drops  to  fifteen  or  twenty,  according  to  the  age  of 
the  child,  and  when  coftivenefs  does  not  forbid  it, 
three  or  four  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added  to 
each  dofe. 
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In  Scotland,  ic  is  very  common,  when  children 
are  cutcing  their  teeth,  to  put  a fmall  Burgundy- 
pitch  plafter  between  their  (boulders.  This  generally 
eafes  the  tickling  cough  which  attends  teething,  and 
is  by  no  means  an  ulelefs  application.  When  the 
teeth  are  cut  with  difficulty,  it  ought  to  be  kept  on 
during  the  whole  time  ot  teething.  It  may  be  en- 
larged as  occafion  requires,  and  ought  to  be  renewed 
at  lead  once  a fortnight. 

Several  things  have  been  recommended  for  rub- 
bing the  gums,  as  oils,  mucilages,  &c.j  but  from 
thei'e  much  is  not  to  be  expeded.  If  any  thing  of 
this  kind  is  to  be  ufed,  we  would  -recommend  a 
little  fine  honey,  which  may  be  rubbed  on  with  the 
finger  three  or  four  times  a-day.  Children  are  ge- 
nerally at  this  time  difpofed  to  chew  whatever  they 
get  into  their  'hands.  For  this  reafon  they  ought 
never  to  be  without  fome.vhat  that  will  yield  a little 
to  the  p re  (lure  of  their  gums,  as  a cruft  of  bread, 
a wax  candle,  a bit  of  liquorice-root,  pr  fuch 
like. 

With  regard  to  cutting  the  gums,  we  have  feF 
dom  known  it  of  any  great  benefit.  In  obftinate 
cafes,  however,  it  ought  to  be  tried.  It  may  be 
performed  by  the  finger-nail,  the  edge  of  a fix- 
penny  piece  that  is  worn  thin,  or  any  (harp  body 
which  can  be  with  fafety  introduced  into  the  mouth ; 
but  the  lancet,  in  a (kilful  hand,  is  certainly  the 
mod  proper. 

In  order  to  render  the  teething  lefs  difficult,  pa- 
rents ought  to  take  care  that  their  children’s  food 
be  light  and  wholefome,  and  that  their  nerves  be 
braced  by  fufficient  exercife  without  doors,  the  ufe 
of  the  cold  bath,  See.  Were  the!e  things  duly  re- 
garded, they  would  have  a much  better  effed  than 
teething  necklaces , or  other  nonfenfical  amulets  worn 
for  that  purpofe. 
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OF  THE  RICKETS. 

This  difeafe  generally  attacks  children  between 
the  age  of  nine  months  and  two  years.  It  appeared 
firft  in  England  about  the  time  when  manufactures 
began  to  flourifh,  and  ftill  prevails  moft  in  towns 
where  the  inhabitants  follow  fedentary  employ- 
ments^ by  which  means  they  neglect  either  to  rake 
proper  exercife  themfelves,  or  to  give  it  to  their 
children. 

CAUSES; One  caufe  of  the  rickets  is  dif- 

eafed  parents.  Mothers  of  a weak  relaxed  habit, 
who  neglcdl  exercife,  and  live  upon  weak  watery  diet, 
can  neither  be  expedted  to  bring  forth  ftrong  and 
healthy  children,  or  to  be  able  to  nurfe  them,  after 
they  are  brought  forth.  Accordingly  we  find,  that 
the  children  of  luch  women  generally  die  of  the 
rickets,  the  fcrophula,  confumptions,  or  fuch  like 
difeafes.  Children  begotten  by  men  in  the  decline  of 
life,  who  are  fubjedl  to  the  gout,  the  gravel,  or  other 
chronic  difeafes,  or  who  have  been  often  afflicted  with 
the  venereak difeafe  in  their  youth,  are  likewife  very 
liable  to  the  rickets. 

Any  diforder  that  weakens  the  conftitution,  or 
relaxes  the  habit  of  children,  as  the  fmall-pox, 
mealies,  teething,  the  hooping-cough,  &c.  dii- 
pofes  them  to  this  difeafe.  It  may  likewife  be  oc- 
cafioned  by  improper  diet,  as  food  that  is  either  too 
weak  and  watery,  or  lo  vilcid  that  the  flomach  can- 
not digeft  it.  . 

Bad  nurfing  is  the  chief  caufe  of  this  dilea.e. 
When  the  nurfe  is  either  difeafed,  or  has  not  enough 
of  milk  to  nourilli  the  child,  it  cannot  thrive.  But 
children  fuffer  oftener  by  want  of  care  in  nurles  than 
want  of  food.  Allowing  an  infant  to  lie  or  fit  tco 

much. 
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much,  or  not  keeping  it  thoroughly  clean  in  its  clothes, 
has  the  mo  ft  pernicious  efte&s. 

The  want  of  free  air  is  likewife  very  hurtful  to 
children  in  this  refpe£t.  When  a nurfe  lives  in  a 
clcfe  fmall  ho  life,  where  the  air  is  damp  and  con- 
fined, and  is  too  indolent  to  carry  her,  child  abroad 
into  the  open  air,  it  will  hardly  efcape  this  difeafe. 
A healthy  child  ihould  always  be  in  motion,  lin- 
lefs  when  afleep /,  if  it  be  fuffered  to  lie,  or  fit, 
inftead  of  being  toffcd  and  dandled  about,  it  will  not 
thrive. 

SYMPTOMS. At  the  beginning  of  this  dif- 

eafe  the  child’s  flcfh  grows  foft  and  flabby  •,  its 
ftrength  is  diminilhed;  it  lofes  its  wonted  cheer- 
fulnefs,  looks  more  grave  and  compofed  than  i-s 
natural  for  its  age,  and  does  not  choofe  to  be  moved. 
The  head  and  belly  become  too  large  in  proportion 
to  the  other  parts ; the  face  appears  full,  and  the' 
complexion  florid.  Afterwards  the  bones  begin  to 
be  affedted,  efpecialiy  in  the  more  foft  and  fpungy 
parts.  Hence  the  wrifts  and  ancles  become  thicker 
than  ufua!;  the  fpine  or  back-bone  puts  on  an  unna- 
tural fhape;  the  breaft  is  likewife  often  deformed; 
and  the  bones  of  the  arms  and  legs  grow  crooked. 
All  thefe  fymptoms  vary  according  to  the  violence  of 
the  difeafe.  The  pulfe  is  generally  quick,  but 
feeble;  the  appetite  and  digefifon  for  the  moft  part 
bad  ; the  teeth  come  flowly  and  with  difficulty,  and 
they  often  rot  and  fall  out  afterwards.  Rickety  chil- 
dren generally  have  great  acutenels  of  mind,  and  an 
underflanding  above  their  years.  Whether  this  is 
owing  to  their  being  more  in  the  company  of  adults 
than  other  children,  or  to  the  preternatural  enlarge- 
ment cf  the  brain,  is  not  material. 

REGIMEN. As  this  difeafe  is  always  at- 

tended with  evident  figns  of  weaknefs  and  relaxa- 
tion, our  chief  aim  in  the  cure  muft  be  to  brace 
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and  ftrengthen  the  folids,  and  to  promote  digeftion 
and  the  due  preparation  of  the  fluids.  Thde 
important  ends  will  be  belt  anfwered  by  wholefome 
'nourifhing  diet,  luited  to  the  age  and  ftrength  of 
the  patient,  open  dry  air,  and  lufficient  exercife. 
If  the  child  has  a bad  nurfe,  who  either  negle-fts 
her  duty,  or  does  not  underhand  it,  lhe  fhould  be 
changed.  If  the  feafon  be  cold,  the  child  ought 
to  be  kept  warm  ; and  when  the  weather  is  hot, 
it  ought  to  be  kept  cool  •,  as  fweating  is  apt  to 
weaken  it,  and  too  great,  a degree  of  cold  has  the 
fame  effect.  The  limbs  fhould  be  rubbed  frequently 
with  a warm  hand,  and  the  child  kept  as  cheerful  as- 
pofiible. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  dry  and  nourifhing,  as 
good  bread,  roafted  flefh,  &c.  Bfcuit  is  gene- 
rally reckoned  the  belt  bread-,  and  pigeons,  pul- 
lets, veal,  rabbits,  or  mutton  roafted  or  minced, 
are  the  moft  proper  flefh.  If  the  child  be  too 
young  for  flefh  meats,  he  may  have  rice,  millet, 
or  pearl-barley,  boiled  with  raifins,  to  which  may 
be  added  a little  wine  and  fpice.  His  drink  may 
be  wood  claret,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
water.  Tnofe  who  cannot  afford  claret,  may  give 
the  child  now  and  then  a wine-glafs  of  mild  ale,  or 

good  porter.  f , 

MEDICINE.- Medicines  are  here  cf  little 

avail.  The  difeafe  may  often  be  cured  by  the 
nurfe,  but  ‘feldom  by  the  phyfician.  In  children 
of  a grofs  habit,  gentle  vomits  and  repeated  -purges 
of  rhubarb  may  fometimes  be  of  ufe,  but  they  will 
feldom  carry  off  the  difeafe  that  muft  depend 
chiefly  upon  iuch  things  as  brace  and  ftrengthen  the 
fyftem : for  which  purpofe,  befldes  the  regimen 
mentioned  above,  we  would  recommeni.  the  cold 
bath,  especially  in  the  warm  feafon.  It  mint  how- 
ever be  ufed  with  prudence,  as  fome  ric  ^..cy  c 11  - 

dren  cannot  bear  it.  The  beft  time  for  ufing  the 

cold 
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cold  bath  is  in  the  morning,  and  the  child  fhould  be 
well  rubbed  with  a dry  cloth  immediately  after  he 
comes  out  of  it.  If  the  child  (houki  be  weakened 
by  the  cold  bath,  it  muft  be  difcontinued. 

Sometimes  iflfues  have  been  found  beneficial  in 
this  difeafe.  They  are  peculiarly  neceffary  for 'chil- 
dren who  abound  with  grofs  humours.  An  infulion 
of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  wine  or  ale  would  be  of 
fervice,  were  it  podible  to  bring  children  to  take  it. 
We  might  here  mention  many  other  medicines  which 
have  been  recommended  for  the  rickets  •,  but  as  there 
is  far  more  danger  in  truflmg  to  thefe  than  in  neglect- 
ing them  altogether,  we  chufe  rather  to  pafs  them 
over,  and  to  recommend  a proper  regimen  as  the 
thing  chiefly  to  be  depended  on. 

OF  CONVULSIONS. 

Though  more  children  are  faid  to  die  of  convul- 
fions  than  of  any  other  difeafe,  yet  they  are  for  the 
mod  part  only  a fymptom  of  fome  other  malady. 
Whatever  greatly  irritates  or  ftimulates  the  nerves, 
may  occafion  convulfions.  Hence  infants  whofe 
nerves  are  eafily  affc&ed,  are  often  thrown  into 
convulfions  by  any  thing  that  irritates  the  alimen- 
tary canal : like  wife  by  teething,  ftraight  clothes,  the 
approach  of  the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  or  other  erup- 
tive difeafes.  , 

When  convulfions  proceed  from  an  irritation  of 
the  ftomach  or  bowels,  whatever  clears  them  of 
their  acrid  contents,  or  renders  thefe  mild  and  in- 
offenfive,  will  generally  perform  a cure  : where- 
fore, if  the  child  be  coftive,  the  beft  way  will  be 
to  begin  with  a clyfter,  and  afterwards  to  give  a 
gentle  vomit,  which  may  be  repeated  occafionally, 
and  the  body  in  the  mean  time  kept  open  by  gentle 
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dofes  of  raagnefia  alba,  or  fmall  quantities  of  rhu- 
barb mixed  with  the  powder,  of  crabs  claws. 

Convulfions  which  precede  the  eruption  of  the 
fmall-p'ox  or  meafles  generally  go  off  upon  thefe 
making  their  appearance.  The  principal  danger 
in  this  cafe  arifes  from  the  fears  and  apprehenfions  of 
thole  who  have  the  .care  of  the  patient.  Convul- 
fions  are  very  alarming,  and  fomething  muff  be  done 
to  appeafe  the  affrighted  parents,  nurfes,  &c.  Hence 
the  unhappy  infant  often  undergoes  bleeding,  blifter- 
ing,  and  feveral  other  operations,  to  the  great  danger 
of  its  life,  when  a little  time,  bathing  the  feet  in 
warm  water,  and  throwing  in  a mild  clyfter,  would 
have  fet  all  to  rights. 

When  convulfion  fits  arife  from  the  cutting  of 
teeth,  befides  gentle  evacuations,  v\e  would  recom- 
mend bliftcring,  and  the  u!e  of  antifpafmodic  medi- 
cines, as  the  tindfure  of  foot,  afafce.ida,  or  caftor. 
A few  drops  of  any  of  thefe  may  be  mixed  in  a cup 
qf  white  wine  whey,  and  given  occafionally. 

When  -convulfions  proceed  from  any  external 
caufe,  as  the  preffure  occafioned  by  ffrait  clothes  or 
bandages,  &c.  thefe  ought  immediately  to  be  re- 
moved •,  though  in  this  cafe  taking  away  the  caufe  will 
not  always  remove  the  effedt,  yet  it  ought  to  be 
done.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  patient  will  recover, 
as  long  as  the  caufe  which  Hi  ft  gave  nfe  to  the  difor- 
der  continues  to  adt. 

When  a child  is  feized  with  convulfions  without 
having  any  complaint  in  the  bowels,  or  fymptoms 
of  teething  •,  or  any  rafh  or  other  difeharge  which 
has  been  fuddenly  dried  up;  we  have  reafon  to  con- 
clude that  it  is  a primary  difeaic,  and  proceeds  im- 
meuiat  ;ly  from  the  b'ain.  Cafes  ot  tins  kind, 
bpwrve; , happen  bur  fildom,  which  is  very  ter- 
. tura:  , as  little  can  be  done  to  relieve  the  unhappy 
r nt.  When  a difeale  proceeds  from  an  origi- 
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..1  fa^  in  the  formation  or  ftrufture  of  the  brain 
“elf,  we  cannot  expect  that  it  (houki  yield  to  medi- 
cine. But  as  this  is  not  always  the  caufe,  even 
convulfions  which  proceed  immediately  f,on’  ' e 
brain,  feme  attempts  lliould  be  made  to  remove  them. 
The  chief  intention  to  be  purfued  for  this  purpofe, 
is  to  make  fome  derivation  from  the  head  by  blifter- 
j„„,  purging,  and  the  like.  Should  thefe  fail, 
iffues  or  Icons  may  be  put  in  the  neck,  or  between 
the  ihoulders. 


OF  WATER  IN  THE  HEAD. 

Though  water  in  the  head,  or  a dropfyof  the 
brain,  may  affcdl  adults  as  well  as  children,  yet,  as 
the  letter  are  more  peculiarly  liable  to  it,  we  thought 
it  would  be  rnoft  proper  to  place  it  among  the  diieales 

of  infants.  „ , . . 

CAUSES. A dropfy  of  the  brain  may  pro- 

ceed from  injuries  done  to  the  brain  itlelf  by  tails, 
blows,  or  the  like-,  it  may  likewife  proceed  from  an 
Orioinal  laxity  or  weaknefs  of  the  brain-,  from  lcir- 
rho°us  tumours  or  excrelcences  within  the  Ikull  •,  a thin 
watery  ftate  of  the  blood  a dimifiilhed  fecretion  of 
urine  ; a ludden  check  of  the  perfpiration  ; and  laftly, 
from  tedious  and  lingering  difeafes,  which  waite  and 
confume  the  patient. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe  has  at  firft  the 

appearance  of  a flow  fever  ; the  patient  complains 
of^  pain  in  the  crown  of  his  head,  or  over  his  eyes ; 
he  fhun  , the  light  is  fick,  and  fometimes  vomits  ; 
his  pulle  is  irregular  and  generally  low : though  he 
feems  heavy  and  dull,  yet  he  does  not  deep : he  is 
fometimes  delirious,  and  frequently  fees  objedls 
double;  towards  the  end  of  this  commonly  fatal 
difeafe,  the  pulfe  becomes  more  frequent,  the  pu- 

O 0 4 pils 
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pils  are  generally  dilated,  the  cheeks  flufhed,  the 
patient  becomes  comatole,  and  convulfions  enfue*. 

MEDICINE.— —No  medicine  has  hitherto  been 
found  fufficient  to  carry  off  a dropfy  of  the  brain. 
It  is  laudable,  however,  to  make  iome  attempts,  as 
time  or  chance  may  bring  many  things  to  light,  of 
which  at  prefent  we  have  no  idea.  The  medicines 
generally  ufed  are,  purges  of  rhubarb  or  jalap,  with 
calomel,  and  bliftering-plafters  applied  to  the  neck 
or  back  part  of  the  head.  To  which  we  would  beg 
leave  to  add  diuretics,  or  medicines  which  promote 
the  fecretion  of  urine,  fuch  as  are  recommended 
in  the  common  dropfy.  A difcharge  from  the  nofe 
ought  likewife  to  be  promoted  by  caufing  the  pa- 
tient to  fnuff  the  powder  of  afarum,  white  hellebore, 
or  the  like. 

Some  pra&itioners  have  of  late  pretended  to  cure 
this  difeafe  by  the  ufe  of  mercury.  I have  not 
been  fo  happy  as  to  fee  any  in  fiances  of  a cure  being 
performed  in  a confirmed  dfopl'y  of  the  brain ; but 
in  fo  defperate  a malady  every  thing  deferves  a 
trial  f. 

* I very  lately  lofi  a patient  in  jfils  difeafe,  where  a curious 
meiajlafis  feemed  to  take  place.  The  water  at  firft  appeared  to  be 
in  the  abdomen,  afterwards  in  the  breaft,  and  laft  of  all  it  mounted 
up  to  the  brain,  where  it  foon  proved  fatal. 

•J-  One  reafon  why  this  difeafe  is  feldom  or  never  cured,  mav 
be,  that  it  is  feldom  known  till  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of 
remedy.  Did  parents  watch  the  full  fymptoms,  and  call  a phy- 
fician  in  due  time,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  fomething  might 
be  done.  But  thel'e  fymptoms  are  not  yet  fufficiently  known, 
and  are  often  miftaken  eVen  by  phyficians  themfelves.  Of  this 
I lately  fttw  a finking  inflance  in  a patient,  attended  by  an  emi- 
nent pradlitioner  of  this  city,  who  had  all  along  miftaken  the 
difeafe  for  teething. 
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CHAP.  L. 

OP  SURGERY. 

TO  defcribe  all  the  operations  of  forgery,  and 
to  point  out  the  different  difeafes  in  which 
thele  operations  are  neceffary,  would  extend  this 
article  far  beyond  the  limits  allotted  to  it : we  mult 
therefore  confine  our  obfervations  to  foch  cales  as 
moft  generally  occur,  and  in  which  proper  affift- 
ance  is  either  not  afked,  or  not  always  to  be  ob- 
tained. _ £ 

Though  an  acquaintance  with  the  ttructure  or 

the  human  body  is  indifpenfably  neceffary'  to  qua- 
lify a man  for  being  an  expert  fnrgeon  •,  yet  many 
things  may  be  done  to  fave  the  lives  of  their  fellow- 
men0  in  emergencies  by  thole  who  are  no  adepts  in 
anatomy.  It  is'  amazing  with  what  facility  the  pea- 
sants daily  perform  operations  upon  brute  animals, 
which  are  not  of  a lefs  difficult  nature  than  many  of 
thole  performed  on  the  human  ipecies ; yet  they  lel- 
dom  fail  of  fuccefs. 

Indeed  every  man  is  in  fome  meafure  a furgeon 
whether  he  will  or  not.  He  feels  an  inclination  to 
affift  his  fellow-men  in  diftrefs,  and  accidents  hap- 
pen every  hour  which  give  occafion  to  exercife  this 
feeling.  The  feelings  of  the  heart,  however,  when 
not  dire&ed  by  the  judgment,  are  apt  to  miflead. 
Thus  one,  by  a ralh  attempt  to  fave  his  friend, 
may  fometimes  deflroy  him  •,  while  another,  for 
fear  of  doing  amifs,  hands  hill  and  fees  his  bofom- 
friend  expire  without  fo  much  as  attempting  to  re- 
lieve him,  even  when  the  means  are  in  his  power. 
As  every  good  man  would  wilh  to  fleer  a courfe 
different  from  either  of  thefe,  it  will  no  doubt  be 

agreeable 
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agreeable  to  him  to  know  what  ought  to  be  done  upon 
fuch  emergencies.  r 


OF  BLEEDING. 

No  operation  of  furgery  is  fo  frequently  necef- 
fary  as  bleeding-,  it  ought  therefore  to  be  very  ge- 
nerally underftood.  But  though  practifed  by  mid- 
wives,  gardeners,  blackfmiths,  &c.  we  have  rea- 
fon  to  believe  that  very  few  know  when  it  is  proper. 
Even  phyficians  themfclves  have  been  fo  much  the 
dupes  of  theory  in  this  article,  as  to  render  it  the 
iubjedt  of  ridicule.  It  is  however  an  operation  of 
great  importance,  and  muft,  when  feafonably  and 
properly  performed,  be  of  fingular  fervice  tothofe  in 
diftrefs. 

Bleeding  is  proper  at  the  beginning  of  all  in- 
flammatory fevers,  as  pleurifies,  peripneumonies. 
&c.  It  is  likewife  proper  in  all  topical  inflamma- 
tions, as  thole  of  the  inteftines,  womb,  bladder, 
ftomach,  kidnies,  throar,  eyes,  &c.  as  alfo  in  the 
afthma,  fciatic  pains,  coughs,  head-achs,  rheu- 
matifms,  the  apoplexy,  epilepfy,  and  bloody  flux. 
After  falls,  blows,  bruifes,  or  any  violent  hurt  re- 
ceived either  externally  or  internally,  bleeding  is 
necefiary.  It  is  likewife  neceffary  for  perfons  who 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  ftrangled,  drowned, 
fuffocated  with  foul  air,  the  fumes  of  metal,  or  the 
like.  In  a word,  whenever  the  vital  motions  have 
been  fuddenly  ftopt  from  any  caule  whatever,  except 
in  lwoonings  occafloned  by  mere  weaknefs  or  hy'- 
teric  affe&ions,  it  is  proper  to  open  a vein.  But 
in  all  diforders  proceeding  from  a relaxation  of 
the  folids,  and  an  impovt-rifhed  flare  or  tiie  blood, 
as  dropfies,  cacochymies,  £cc.  bleeding  is  iow 
proper. 

Breeding 
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Bleeding  for  topical  inflammations  ought  always 
to  be  performed  as  near  the  part  affixed  as  pof- 
fible.  When  this  can  be  done  with  a lancet,  it  is 
to  be  preferred  to  any  other  method ; but  where  a 
vdn  cannot  be  found,  recourfe  mud  be  had  to  leeches 
or  cupping. 

The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  -let  mud  always  be 
regulated  by  the  ftrengdyage,  conftitution,  manner 
oMife,  and  other  circumftances  relating  to  the  patient. 

It  would  be  ridiculous  to  fuppofe  that  a child  could 
bear  to  lole  as  much  blood  as  a grown  perfon,  or 
that  a delicate  lady  fhould  be  bled  to  the  fame  extent 
as  a robuft  man. 

From  whatever  part  of  the  body  blood  is  to  be 
let,  a bandage  mu  ft  be  applied  between  that  part 
and  the  heart.  As  it  is  often  necefiary,  in  order  to 
raife  the  vein,  to  make  the  bandage  pretty  tight,  it 
will  be  proper  in  fuch  cafes,  as  loon  as  the  blood 
begins  to  flow,  to  flacken  it  a little.  The  bandage 
outfit  to  be  applied  at  lead  an  inch,  or  an  inch 
and  half  from  the  place  where  the  wound  is  intended 

to  be  made.  , ' N 

Per fons  not  flailed  in  anatomy  ought  never  to 
bleed  in  a vein  that  lies  over  an  -artery  or  a tendon, 
if  they  can  avoid  ir.  The  former  may  eafily  be 
known  from  its  puliation  or  beating,  and  the  latter 
from  its  feeling  hard  or  tight  like  a whipcord  under 
the  finger. 

It  was  formerly  a rule,  even  among  thofe  who 
had  the  character  of  being  regular  practitioners,  to 
bleed  their  patients  in  certain  difeefes  till  they 
fainted.  Surely  a more  ridiculous  rule  could  not 
be  propofed.  One  perfon  will  faint  at  the  very 
fight  of  a lancet,  while  another  will  lofe  almoft  the 
whole  blood  of  his  body  before  he  faints.  Swoon- 
jng  depends  more  upon  the  date  of  the  mind  than 
of  the  body ; befides,  it  may  often  be  occafloned 

or 
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or  prevented  by  the  manner  in  which  the  operation  is 
performed. 

Children  are  generally  bled  with  leeches.  This, 
though  fometimes  neceflary,  is  a very  troublefome 
and  uncertain  pradice.  It  is  impoffible  to  know 
what  quantity  of  blood  is  taken  away  by  leeches ; 
' befides,  the  bleeding  is  often  very  difficult  to  Hop, 
and  the  wounds  are  not  eafily  healed.  Would  thole 
who  pradife  bleeding  take  a little  more  pains, 
and  accuftom  themfelves  to  bleed  children,  they 
would  not  find  it  fuch  a difficult  operation  as  they 
imagine. 

Certain  hurtful  prejudices,  with  regard  to  bleed- 
ing ftill  prevail  among  the  country  people.  They 
talk,  for  inftance,  of  head-veins,  heart-veins, 
breaft-veins,  &c.  and  believe  that  bleeding  in  thefe 
will  certainly  cure  all  difeafes  of  the  parts  from 
whence  they  are  fuppofed  to  come,  without  confi- 
dering  that  all  the  blood-vefftls  arife  from  the 
heart,  and  return  to  it  again ; for  which  reafon,  un- 
ids  in  topical  inflammations,  it  fignifies  very  little 
from  what  part  of  the  body  blood  is  taken.  But 
this,  though  a foolifh  prejudice,  is  not  near  fo 
hurtful  as  the  vulgar  notion  that  the  firft  bleeding 
will  perform  wonders.  This  belief  makes  them 
often  poftpone  the  operation  when  neceflary,  in  or- 
der to  referve  it  for  fome  more  important  occafion, 
and,  when  they  think  themfelves  in  extreme  danger, 
they  fly  to  it  for  relief,  whether  it  be  proper  or  not. 
Bleeding  at  certain  ftated  periods  or  feafons  has  like- 
wife  bad  effeds. 

It  is  a common  notion  that  bleeding  in  the 
feet  draws  the  humours  downwards,  and  con- 
fequently  cures  difeafes  of  the  head  and  other  iu* 
perior  parts  * but  we  have  already  obferved  that, 
in,  all  topical  affedions,  the  blood  ought  to  be 
. drawn  as  near  the  part  as  poffible.  When  it  is 
neceflary,  however,  to  blepd  in  the  foot  or  hand. 
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as  the  veins  are  (mail,  and  the  bleeding  is  apt  to 
ftoo  too  Toon,  the  part  ought  to  be  immerfcd  m 
warm  water,  and  kept  there  till  a fufficient  quan- 
tity of  blood  be  let.  # • _ ..  . . 

We  (hall  not  fpend  time  in  deferring  the  man- 
ner of  performing  this  operation  that  will  be  bet- 
ter learned  by  example  than  piecept.  . Twenty  pages 
of  defcription  would  not  convey  fo  juft  an  idea  of 
fhe  operation  as  feeing  it  once  performed  by  an  ex- 
pert hand.  Neither  is  it  neceflary  to  point  out  the 
different  parts  of  the  body  from  whence  blood  may 
be  taken,  as  the  arm,  foot,  forehead,  temples,  neck, 
tcc,  Thefe  will  readily  occur  to  every  intelligent 
perlbn,  and  the  foregoing  obfervations  will  be  fuf- 
ficient for  determining  which  of  them  is  moft  pro- 
per upon  any  particular  occaiion.  In  all  cales 
where  the  intention  is  merely  to  leflen  the  general 
mafs  of  blood,  the  arm  is  the  moft  commodious 
part  of  the  body  in  which  the  operation  can  be 
performed. 

OF  INFLAMMATIONS  AND  ABSCESSES, 

From  whatever  caufe  an  inflammation  proceeds, 
it  muft  terminate  either  by  difperfion,  fuppuration, 
or  gangrene.  Though  it  is  impoflible  to  fortel 
with  certainty  in  which  of  thefe  ways  any  particular 
inflammation  will  terminate,  yet  a probable  con-  * 
jeflure  may  be  formed  with  regard  to  the  event, 
from  a knowledge  of  the  patient’s  age  and  confti- 
tution.  Inflammations  happening  in  a flight  de- 
gree upon  colds,  and  without  any  previous  indif- 
pofition,  will  moft  probably  be  difperfed ; thofe 
which  follow  clofe  upon  a fever,  or  happen  to  per- 
fons  of  a grofs  habit  of  body,  will  generally  fup- 
purate  j and  thofc  which  attack  very  old  people,  or 

perfons 
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perfons  of  a dropfical  habit,  will  have  a drong  ten- 
dency to  gangrene. 

V*  the  inflammation  be  flight,  and  the  conflitu- 
tion  found,  the  d'ifperfion  ought  always  to  be  at- 
tempted. This  will  be  belt  promoted  by  a (lender 
diluting  diet,  plentiful  bleeding*  and  repeated 
purges.  The  part  itfelf  muft  be  fomented,  and,  if 
the  fkin  be  very  tcnfe,  it  may  be  embrocated  with 
a mixture  of  three-fourths  of  fweec  oil,  and  one- 
fourth  of  vinegar,  and  afterwards  covered  with  a 
piece  of  wax-plafter. 

If,  notwithdanding  thefe  applications,  the  fymp- 
tomatic  fever  increafes,  and  the  tumour  becomes 
larger,  with  violent  pain  and  pulfation,  it  will  be 
proper  to  promote  the  fuppuration.  The  bed  ap- 
plication for  this  purpofe  is  a loft  poultice,  wh  ch 
may  be  renewed  twice  a- day.  If  the  fuppuration 
proceeds  but  flowly,  a raw  onion  cut  fmall  or 
bruifed  may  be  fpread  upon  the  poultice.  When 
the  abfcefs  is  ripe  or  fit  for  opening,  which  may 
eafily  be  known  from  the  thinnefs  of  the  (kin  in 
the  mod  prominent  part  of  it,  fluctuation  of  mat- 
ter which  may  be  felt  under  the  finger,  and  gene- 
rally fpeaking,  an  abatement  of  the  pain,  it  may 
be  opened  either  with  a lancet  or  by  means  of 
caudic. 

The  lad  way  in  which  an  inflammation  termi- 
nates, is  in  a gangrene  or  mortification,  the  ap- 
proach of  which  may  be  known  by  the  following 
fymptoms:  the  inflammation  lofes  its  rednefs,  and 
becomes  duflkifh  or  livid ; the  tendon  of  the 
fkin  goes  off,  and  it  feels  flabby ; little  bladders 
filled  with  ichor  of  different  colours  fpread  all  over 
it ; the  tumour  fubfides,  and  trom  a dudcifh  com- 
plexion becomes  black ; a quick  low  pull'e,  with 
cold  clammy  fweats,  are  the  immediate  forerunners 
of  death. 


When 
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When  thefe  fymptoms  firft  appear,  the  part 
ought  to  be  drefled  with  London  treacle,  or  a 
cataplaftn  made  of  lixivium  and  bran.  Should  the 
i'ymptoms  become  worfe,  the  part  mud  be  fcari- 
fied,  and  afterwards  dreffed  with  bafilicum  loftened 
with  oil  of  turpentine.  All  the  dreflings  mud  be 
applied  warm.  With  regard  to  internal  medicines, 
the  patient  mud  be  fupported  with  generous  cor-  . 
dials,  and  the  Peruvian  bark  exhibited  in  as  large  - 
dofes  as  the  domach  will  bear  it.  If  the  mortified 
parts  Ihould  ieparate,  the  wound  will  become  a 
common  ulcer,  and  mud  be  treated  accordingly. 

This  article  includes  the  treatment  of  all  thofc 
difeafes,  which,  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
go  by  the  names  of  biles,  impojlhumes , w hi  does, 

&c.  They  are  all  abfceflfes  in  confequence  of  a 
previous  inflammation,  which,  if  poldble,  ought 
to  be  difcuffed  ; but  when  this  cannot  be  done,  the 
fuppuration  fhould  be  promoted,  and  the  matter 
difcharged  by  an  incifion,  if  neceflary  ; afterwards 
the  fore  may  be  drefied  with  yellow  bafilicum,  or 
fome  other  digedive  ointment. 


OF  WOUNDS. 

No  part  of  medicine  has  been  more  mifiaken 
than  the  treatment  or  cure  of  wounds.  Mankind 
in  general  believe  that  certain  herbs,  ointments, 
and  pladers  are  pofiefled  of  wonderful  healing 
powers,  and  imagine  that  no  wound  can  be  cured 
without  the  application  of  them.  It  is  however  a 
fa£t,  that  no  external  application  whatever  contri- 
butes towards  the  cure  of  a wound,  any  other  way 
than  by  keeping  the  parts  foft,  clean,  and  defend- 
ing them  from  the  external  air,  which  may  be  as 
erfedlually  done  by  dry  lint,  as  by  the  mod  pomp- 

i ous 
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ous  applications,  while  it  is  exempt  from  many  of 
the  bad  confequences  attending  them. 

The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  refpeft  to  in- 
ternal applications.  Thefe  only  promote  the  cure 
of  wounds  as  far  as  they  tend  to  prevent  a fever,  or 
to  remove  any  caufe  that  might  obftruct  or  impede 
the  operations  of  Nature.  It  is  Nature  alone  that 
cures  wounds.  All  that  art  can  do  is  to  remove 
obftacles,  and  to  put  the  parts  in  fuch  a condition 
as  is  the  moft  favourable  to  Nature’s -efforts. 

With  this  fimple  view  we  fhall  confider  the  treat- 
ment of  wounds,  and  endeavour  to  point  out 
fuch  fteps  as  ought  to  be  taken  to  facilitate  their 
cure. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done  when  a perfon  has  re- 
ceived a wound  is  to  examine  whether  any  foreign 
body  be  lodged  in  it,  as  wood,  (tone,  iron,  lead, 
glafs,  dfrt,  bits  of  cloth,  or  the  like.  Thefe,  if 
poflible,  ought  to  be  extracted,  and  the  wound 
cleaned  before  any  d re  flings  be  applied.  When 

that  cannot  be  effected  with  fafety,  on  account  ot 
the  patient’s  weaknefs-  or  lofs  of  blood,  they  muft 
be  fuffered  to  remain  in  the  wound,  and  afterwards 
extracted  when  he  is  more  able  to  bear  it. 

When  a wound  penetrates  into  -any  of  the  ca- 
vities of  the  body,  as  tne  bread:,  the  bow-els,  &c. 
or  where -any  confiderable  blood  veffel  is  cut,  a 
fkilful  burgeon  ought  immediately  to  be  called, 
otherwife  the  patienc  may  lole  his  life.  But  feme- 
times  the  difeharge  of  blood  is  fo  great,  that  if  it 
be  not  ftopt,  the  patienc  may  die,  even  before  a 
furgeon,  though  at  no  great  diltance,  can  arrive. 
Jn  this  cafe,  fomething  muff  be  done  by • thole -who 
are  prefent.  If  the  wound  be  in  any  of  the  limbs, 
the  bleeding  may  generally  be  ftopt  by  applying  a 
ti°hc  ligature  or  bandage  round  the  member  a little 
above  the  wodnd.  The  beft  method  of  doing  t us 
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is  to  put  a ftrong  broad  garter  round  the  part,  but 
fo  flack  as  eafily  to  admit  a fmall  piece  of  flick  to 
be  put  under  it,  which,  muft  be  twifted,  in  the 

iamep fanner  as  a countryman  does  a cart-rope  to 

fecure  his  loading,  till  the  bleeding  flops.  When- 
ever this  is  the  cafe,  he  muft  take,  care  to  twifl  it 
no  longer,  as  ftraining  it  too  much  might  occalion 
an  inflammation  of  the  parts,  and  endanger  a gan- 


grene. 


In  parts  where  this  bandage  cannot  be  applied, 
various  other  methods  may  be  tried  to  flop  the 
bleeding,  as  the  application  of  ftyptics,  aftringents, 
&c  Cloths  dipped  in  a folution  of  blue  vitriol  in 
water,  or  the  Jlyptic  water  of  the  dlfpenfatories, 
may  be  applied  to  the  wound.  When  thefe  can- 
not be  obtained,  ftrong  fpirits  of  wine  may  be 
ufed.  Some  recommend  the  agaric  * . of  the  oak 
as  preferable  to  any  oi  the  other  ftyptics  ■,  and  in- 
deed it  deferves  conflderable  encomiums.  It  is 
eafily  obtained,  and  ought  to  be  kept  in  every  fa- 
mily, in  cafe  of  accidents.  A piece  of  it  muft 
be  laid  upon  the  wound,  and  covered  with  a good 


* Dr.  Tiflot,  in  his  Advice  to  the  People,  gives  the  following 
directions  for  gathering,  preparing,  and  applying  the  agaric.— 
“ Gather  in  autumn,”  fays  he,  “ while  the  tine  weather  laits,  the 
agaric  of  the  oak,  which  is  a kind  of  fungus  or  excrefeence  itTu- 
in^  from  the  wood  of  that  tree.  It  confills  at  fir  ft  of  four  parts, 
which  prefent  themfelves  fucceffively  : I.  The  outvvard  rind  or 
tkin,  which  may  be  thrown  away.  2.  The  part  immediate  y 
undefthis  rind,  which  is  the  beft  of  all.  This  is  to  be  beat  well 
with  a hammer,  till  it' becomes  foft  and  very  pliable.  This  is 
the  only  preparation  it  requires,  atyd  a dice  of  it  ot  a proper  lize 
is  to  be  applied  dire&ly  over  the  hurtling  open  blood  veflcls.  . It 
contlringes  and  brings  them  clofe  together.  Hops  the  bleeding, 
and  generally  falls  off  at  the  end  of  two  days.  3.  The  third 
part  adhering  to  the  fecond  may  ferve  to  flop  the  bleeding  from 
the  fmall er  velfels  ; and  the  fourth  and  latt  part  may  be  reduced 
to  powder  as  conducing  to  the  fame  purpofe.” — Where  the  agaric 
cannot  be  had,  fponge  may  be  ufed  in  its  dead.  It  mutt  be 
applied  in  the  fame  manner,  and  has  nearly  the  fame  effedts. 
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deal  of  lint,  above  which  a bandage  may  be  applied 
lo  tight  as  to  keep  it  firmly  on. 

Though  fpirits,  tin&ures,  and  hot  balfams  may 
be  ufed,  in  order  to  Hop  the  bleeding  wh'£n'  it  is 
excefiive,  they  are  improper  at  other  times.  They 
do  not  promote  but  retard  the  cure,  and  often 
change  a fimple  wound  into  an  ulcer.  People  ima- 
gine, becaufe  hot  balfams  congeal  the  blood,  and 
feem,  as  it  were,  to  folder  up  the  wound,  that  they 
therefore  heal  it ; but  this  is  only  a deception.  They 
may  indeed  flop  the  flowing  blood,  by  fearing  the 
mouths  of  the  veflels ; but,  by  rendering  the  parts 
callous,  they  obftruft  the  cure. 

In  flight  wounds,  which  do  not  penetrate  much 
deeper  than  the  flcin,  the  belt  application  is  a bit 
of  the  common  black  flicking  plafter.  This  keeps 
. the  fides  of  the  wound  together,  and  prevents  the 
air  from  hurting  it,  which  is  all  that  is  neceflary. 
When  a wound  penetrates  deep,  it  is  not  fafe  to 
keep  its  lips  quite  clofe : this  keeps  in  the  matter, 
and  is  apt  to  make  the  wound  fefler.  In  this  cafe 
the  beft  way  is  to  fill  the  wound  with  fofc  lint,  com- 
monly called  caddis.  It  however  muft  not  be  fluffed 
in  too  hard,  otherwife  it  will  do  hurt.  The  lint  may 
be  covered  with  a cloth  dipped  in  oil,  or  fpread  with 
the  common  wax  plafter  * ; and  the  whole  muft  be 
kept  on  by  a proper  bandage. 

We  fhall  not  fpend  time  in  defcribing  the  different 
bandages  that  may  be  proper  for  wounds  in  different 
parts  of  the  body  ; common  fenfe  will  generally  lug- 
geft  the  moft  commodious  method  of  applying  a 
bandage ; befides,  defcriptions  of  this  kind  are  not 
eafily  underftood  or  remembered. 

The  firft  d retting  ought  to  continue  on  for  at 
leaft  two  days*,  after  which  it  may  be  removed, 
and  frefh  lint  applied  as  before.  If  any  part  of 

. * See  Appendix,  Jfas  plijlcr. 
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the  fir  ft  dreffing  flicks  fo  dole  as  not  to  be  re- 
moved with  eafe  or  fafety  to  the  patient,  it  may  be 
allowed  to  continue,  and  frefh  lint  dipped  in  fweeC 
oil  laid  over  it.  This  will  loften  it,  io  as  to  make 
it  come  off  eafily  at  next  dreffing.  Afterwards  the 
wound  may  be  dreffed  twice  a-day  in  the  fame  man- 
ner  till  it  be  quite  healed.  Thofe  who  are  fond  of 
falves  or  ointments,  may,  afrer  the  wound  is  become 
very  fuperficial,  drefs  it  with  the  yellow  bafilicim  4 > 
and  if  fungous,  or  what  is  called  proud  fiefh , mould 
rile  in  the  wound,  it  may  be  checked,  by. mixing 
with  the  ointment  a little  burnt  alum  or  red  preci- 
pitate of  mercury.  * * „ - 

When  a wound  is  greatly  inflamed,  the  molt  pro- 
per application  is  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk, 
foftened  with  a little  fweet  oil  or  frelh  butter.  This 
muff  be  applied  inftead  of  a plafter,  and  ihould  be 

changed  twice  a day.  ' ; . . 

If  the  wound  be  large,  and  there  is  reafon  to 
fear  an  inflammation,  the  patient  Ihould  be  kept 
on  a very  low  diet.  f"Ie  muft  abftain  from  flefh, 
ftrong  liquors,  and  every  thing  that  is  of  a heating 
nature.  If  he  be  of  a full  habit,  and  has  loft  but 
little  blood  from  the  wound,  he  muft  be  bled;  and, 
if  the  fymptoms  be  urgent*  the  operation  may  be 
repeated.  But  when  the  patient  has  been  greatly 
weakened  by  lofs  of  blood  from  the  wound,  it  will 
be  dangerous  to  bleed  him,  even  though  a fever 
fhould  enfue.  Nature  fticuld  never  be  too  far  ex» 
haufted.  It  is  always  more  fafe  to  allow  her  to 
ftruggle  with  the  difeafe  in  her  own  way,  than  to 
fink  the  patient’s  ftrength  by  exceflive  evacua- 
tions. 

Wounded  perfons  ought  to  be  kept  perfectly 
^uiet  and  eafy.  Every  thing  that  ruffles  the  mind, 
or  moves  the  pafflons,  as  love,  anger,  fear,  exceflive 


* See  Appendix,  Ytllow  lafilicum , 
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jaY*  &c.  are  very  hurtful.  Thry  ought  above  all 
things  to  abftain  from  venery.  The  body  (hook:  be 
kept  gently  open,  either  bv  laxative  clyftcr  . or  by  a 
cool  vegetable  diet,  at  roafted  apples,  ltcwcd  prunes, 
boiled  Ipinage,  and  luch  like. 

OF  BURNS. 

In  flight  burns  which  do  not  break  the  (kin,  it  is 
cuftomary  to  hold  the  part  near  the  fire  for  a com- 
petent time,  to  rub  it-  with  fait,  or  to  lay  a com- 
prefs  .upon  it  dipped  in  fpirits  of  wine  or  brandy. 
But  when  the  burn  has  penetrated  fo  deep  as  to 
blifter  or  break  the  fkin,  if  muft  be  drefled  with 
iome  of  the  liniment  for  burns  mentioned  in  the 
Appendix,  or  with  tire  emollient  and  gently  drying 
ointment,  commonly  called  'Turner's  cerate*.  This 
may  be  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  frefh  olive 
oil,  and  fpread  upon  a fofc  rag,  and  applied  to  the 
part  affedled.  When  this  ointment  cannot  be  had, 
an.  egg  may  be  beat  up  with  about  an  equal  quantity 
of  the  fweetefl  ialad  oil.  This  will  ferve  very  well 
till  a proper  ointment  can  be  prepared.  When  the 
burning  is  very  deep,  after  the  ftrft  two  or  three  days, 
it  fhouki  be  drefled- with  equal  parts  of  yellow  bafili- 
cum  and  'Turner’s  cerale  mixed  together. 

* When  the  burn,  is  violent,  or  has  occafloned  a 
high  degree  of  inflammation,  and  there  is  reaion  to 
fear  a gangrene  or  mortification,  the  fame  means 
muft  be  ufed  to  prevent  as  are  recommended  in 
other  violent  inflammations.  The  patient,  in  this 
cafe,  muft  live  low,  and  drink  freely  cf  weak  di- 
luting liquors.  Fie  muft  likewife  be  bled,  and 
have  his  body  kept  open.  But  it  the  burnt  parts 
fhould  become  livid  or  black,  with  othei  ly mp- 

* See  Appendix,  Turner's  cerate. 
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toms  of  mortification,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  bathe 
them  frequently  with  warm  camphorated  fpints  of 
wine,  tindture  of  myrrh,  or  other  antileptics,  mixed 
with  a decoction  of  the  bark.  In  this  calc  the  baik 
mult  likewife  be  taken  internally,  and  the  patient’s 
diet  mult  be  more  generous,  with  wine,  &c. 

As  example  teaches  better  than  precept,  I fhall 
relate  the  treatment  of  the  molt  dreadful  cafe  of 
this  kind  that  has  occurred  in  my  practice.  A 
middle-aged  man,  of  a good  conftitution,  fell  into 
a larcre  velTel  full  of  boiling  water,  and  miferably 
fc aided  about  one  half  of  his  body.  As  his  clothes 
were  on,  the  burning  in  fome  parts  was  very  deep 
before  they  could  be  got  off.  bor  the  firlt  two 
days  the  fcalded  parts  had  been  frequently  anointed 
with  a mixture  of  lime-water  and  oil,  which  is  a 
very  proper  application  for  recent  burnings.  On 
the  third  day,  when  I firlt  faw  him,  his  fever  was 
high,  and  his  body  coftive,  for  which  he  was  bled, 
and  had  an  emollient  clylter  adminifieVed.  Poul- 
tices of  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  frefh  but- 
ter, were  likewife  applied  to  the  affe&ed  parts,  to 
abate  the  heat  and  inflammation.  His  fever  (till 
continuing  high,  he  was  bled  a fecond  time,  was 
kept  (triftly  on  the  cooling  regimen,  took  the  fa- 
line  mixture  with  fmall  dofes  of  nitre,  and  had  an 
emollient  clylter  adminiltered  once  a day.  When 
the  inflammation  began  to  abare,  the  parts  were 
diefied  with  a digeftive  compofed  of  brown  cerate 
and  yellow  bafilicum.  Where  any  black  ipots  ap- 
peared, they  were  flightly  fcafified,  and  touched  with 
the  tincture  of  myrrh  ; and,  to  prevent  their  ipread- 
ing,  the  Peruvian  bark  was  adminiltered.  By  this 
courie,  the  man  was  fo  well  in  three  weeks  as  to  be 
able  to  attend  his  bufincls. 
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Bruises  are  generally  productive  of  worfe  con- 
feqqences  than  wounds.  The  danger  from  tr,em 
floes  not  appear  immediately,  by  which  means  it 
often  happens  that  they  are  negleCted.  It  is  need- 
lels  to  give  any  definition  of  a difeafe  fo  univerfally 
known  we  (hall  therefore  proceed  to  point  out  the 
method  of  treating  it. 

In  flight  bruifes  it  will  be  fufficient  to  bathe  the 
part  with  warm  vinegar,  to  which  a little  brandy 
pr  rum  may  occafionally  be  added,  and  to  keep 
cloths  wet  with  this  mixture  conftantly  applied  to  it. 
This  is  more  proper  than  rubbing  it  with  brandy, 
fpirits  of  wine,  or  other  ardent  fpirits,  which  are  com- 
monly ufcd  in  fuch  cafes. 

In  feme  parts  of  the  country  the  peafants  apply 
to  a recent  bruife  a cat?plafin  of  frefh  cow-dung.  I 
have  often  feen  this  cataplafm  applied  to  violent 
contufions  occafioned  by  blows,  falls,  bruiles,  and 
fuch  like,  and  never  knew  it  fail  to  have  a good 


effect,  , . 

When  a bruife  is  very  violent,  the  patient  ought 
immediately  to  be  bled,  and  put  upon  a proper  re- 
gimen. His  food  fhould  be  light  and  cool,  and  his 
drink  weak,  and  of  an  opening  nature  ; _ as  whey 
fweetened  with  honey,  decoftions  of  tamarinds,  bar- 
ley, cream-tartar-whey,  and  fuch  like.  The  brui  cd 
part  muft  be  bathed  with  vinegar  and  water,  as  di- 
rected above-,  and  a poultice  made  by  boiling  crumb 
of  bread,  elder-flowers,  and  came  mile- flowers,  in 
equal  quantities  of  vinegar  and  water,  applied  to  it. 
This  poultice  is  peculiarly  proper  when  a voune  is 
joined  to  the  bruife.  It  may  be  renewed  two  or  three 

times  a-day, 
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As'  the  ftru&rre  of  the  veflels  is  totally  deftroyed 
by  a violent  bruife,  there  often  enfues  a great  lofs 
of  fubftance,  which  produces  an  ulcerous  fore  very 
difficult  to  cure.  If  the  bone  be  affected,  the  fore 
will  not  heal  before  an  exfoliation  takes  place  ; that 
is,  before  the  difeaied  part  of  the  bone  feparates, 
and  comes  out  through  the  wound.  -This  is  often 
a very  flow  operation,  and  may  even  require  feve- 
ral  years  to  be  completed.  Hence  it  happens,  that 
thefe  fores  are  frequently  miftaken  for  the  king’s 
evil,  and  treated  as  fuch,  though  in  fad  they  proceed 
lolely  from  the  injury  which  the  lolid  parts  received 

from  the  blow.  _ - 

Patients  in  this  fituation  are  peftered  with  dif- 
ferent advices.  Every  one  who  fees  them  propofes 
a new  remedy,  till  the  fore  is  fo  much  irritated  with 
various  and  oppofite  applications,  that  it  is  often 
at  length  rendered  abfolutely  incurable.  The  belt 
method  of  managing  fuch  fores  is,  to  take  care 
that  the  patient’s  conftitution  does  not  fuffer  by 
confinement,  or  improper  medicine,  and  to  apply 
nothing  to  them  befides  Ample  ointment  fpread 
upon  foft  lint,  over  which  a poultice  of  bread  and 
milk,  with  boiled  camomile-flowers,  or  the  like, 
may  be  put,  to  nourith  the  part,  and  keep  it  foft 
and  warm.  Nature,  thus  afiifted,  will  generally 
in  time  operate  a cure,  by  throwing  off  the  dif- 
eafed  parts  of  the  bone,  after  which  the  fore  foon 
heals, 

OF  ULCERS/' 


Ulcers  may  be  the  confequence  of  wounds,’ 
bruifes,  or  impofthumes  improperly  treated  ; they 
may  likewife  proceed  from  an  ill  ftate  of  the  hu- 
mours, or  what  may  be  called  a bad  tobit  of 
body. 
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In  the  latter  cafe,  they  ought  not  to  be  haftily 
dried  up,  other  wife  it  may  prove  fatal  to  the  pa- 
tient. Ulcers  happen  molt  commonly  in  the  decline 
of  life  i and  perfons  who  neglcdb  exercife,  and  live 
grofsly,  are  molt  liable  to  them.  They  might  often 
be  prevented  by  retrenching  fome  part  of  the  folid 
food,  or  by  opening  artificial  drains,  as  iiTues,  fetons, 
or*  the  like. 

An  ulcer  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  a wound  by 
its  difcharging  a thin  watery  humour,  which  is  often 
fo  acrid  as  to  inflame  and  corrode  the  {kin ; by  the 
hardnefs  and  perpendicular  fltuation  of  its  fldes  or 
'edges ; by  the  time  of  its  duration,  &c. 

It  requires  confiderable  {kill  to  be  able  to  judge 
whether  or  not  an  ulcer  ought  to  be  dried  up.  iTi 
General,  all  ulcers  which  proceed  from  a bad  ha- 
&t  of  body,  fhould  be  buffered  to  continue  open, 
at  leaft  till  the  conftitution  has  been  fo  far.  changed 
by  proper  regimen,  or  the  ufe  of  medicine,  that 
they  fcem  difpofed  to  heal  of  their  own  accord. 
Ulcers  which  are  the  effedt  of  malignant  fevers,  or 
other  acute  difeafes,  may  generally  be  healed  with 
fafety  after  the  health  has  been  reftored  for  fome 
time.  The  cure  ought  not  however  to  be  attempt- 
ed too  foon,  nor  at~any  time  without  the  ufe  of 
purging  medicines  and  a proper  regimen.  L hen 
wounds  or  bruifes  have,  by  wrong  treatment,  de- 
generated into  ulcers,  if  the  conftitution  be  good, 
they  may  generally  be  healed  with  fafety.  When 
ulcers  either  accompany  chronical  difeales,  or  come 
in  their  ftead,  they  muff  be  cautiouflv  healed.  It  an 
ulcer  conduces  to  the  patient’s  health,  from  whatever 
caufe  it  proceeds,  it  ought  not  to  be  healed  ; but  n, 
on  the  contrary,  it  waftes  the  ftrength,  and  conlumes 
the  patient  by  a flow  fever,  it  fliould  be  healed  as 
foon  as  polfible. 


We 
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\\T  earneftlv  recommend  a ftrid  attention 

\Ye  would  earnett  y r ^ ^ the  misfortune 

to  thefe  particulai  > particularly  perfons 

» V‘T,“nrf  1ft"  fi^«nt?,lnown 

ipa0i 

e!*The  moft  proper  regimen  for  promotmg  the  eure 

of  ulcers,  is  to  avoid  ,11  taco,  felted  ™«*h^h 
inned  food,  all  ftrong  liquors,  and  to  lellen  tne 
ufual  quan  ity  of  flelh  meat.  The  body  ought  to  be 
kept  gently  open  by  a diet  confiding  chiefly  ot  CQ.0I- 
• inllalati/e  vegetables,  and  by  drink, ng  butter-m  k 
whev  fweetened  with  honey,  or  the  like.  Ihe  pati  t 
ought  to  be  kept  cheerful,  and  thould  take  as  much 

exercife  as  he  can  eafily  bear.  i j 

When  the  bottom  and  Tides  of  an  ulcer  feem  ar 

and  callous,  they  may  be  fprinkled  twice  a-day  witla 
a little  red  precipitate  of  mercury,  and  afterwards 
dreffed  with  the  yellow  baftticum  ointment.  Sometimes 
it  will  Be  neceflary  to  have  the  edges  ot  the  ulcer  fca- 
rified  with  the  lancet.  , 

Lime-water  has  frequently  been  known  to  have 

very  happy  effeds  in  the  cure  of  obftinate  ulcers.  1 
may  be  u fed  in  the  fame  manner  as  direded  for  the 

itone  and  gravel.  ' . • 

My  late  learned  and  ingenious  friend  Dr.  Whytt, 
ftrongly  recommends  the  ule  of  the  folution  ot  cor- 
rofive  fublimate  of  mercury  in  brandy,  for  the  cuie 
ef  obftinate  ill-conditioned  ulcers.  I Have  fre- 
quently found  this  medicine,  when  given  accord- 
ing to  the  Dodor’s  diredians,  prove  very  luccefi- 
ful.  The  dofe  is  a table-fpoonful  night  and  morn- 
ing; at  the  fame  time  wattling  the  lore  twice  or 
thrice  a-day  with  it.  In  a letter  which  I had  from 
the  Dodor  a little  befoie  his  death,  he  informed 

me  “ That  he  obferved  wathing  the  fore  thrice 
3 a-day 
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a-day  with  the  folution  of  a triple-flrength  was  very 
beneficial *  *.  ” 1 

A fiftulous  ulcer  can  feldom  be  cured  without  an 
operation.  It  mult  either  be  laid  open  fo  as  to  have 
its  callous  parts  defiroyed  by  fome  corrofive  applica, 
tron,  or  they,  mult  be  entirely  cut  away  by  the  knife  : 
but  as  this  operation  requires  the  hand  of  an  expert 
iurgeon,  there  is  no  occafion  to  defcribe  it.  Ulcers 
about  the  anus  are  mod  apt  to  become  fiftulous,  and 
are  very  difficult  to  cure.  Some  indeed  pretend  to 
have  found  Ward’s  fiftula  pafte  very  luccefsful  in  this 
complaint.  It  is  not  a dangerous  medicine,  and  be- 
ing eafily  procured,  it  may  deferve  a trial;  but  as 
theie  ulcers  generally  proceed  from  an  ill  habit  of 
body,  they  will  feldom  yield  to  any  thing  except  a 
long  courie  of  regimen,  affifted  by  medicines,  which 
are  calculated  to  correct  that  particular  habit,  and  to 
Induce  an  alpioft  total  change  in  the  confti- 
fution. 


CHAP.  LI. 

OF  DISLOCATIONS. 

WHEN  a bone  is  moved  out  of  its  place  or 
articulation,  fo  as  to  impede  its  proper  func- 
tions, it  is  Laid  to  be  luxated  or  dijlocated.  As  this 
often  happens  to  perfons  in  fituations  where  no  me- 
dical affiltance  can  be  obtained,  by  which  means 
limbs,  and  even  lives,  are  frequently  loft,  we  ffiall 
endeavour  to  point  out  the  method  of  reducing 

* In  ulcers  of  the  lower  limbs  great  benefit  is  often  received 
from  tight  rollers,  or  wearing  a laced  (locking,  as  this  prevents 
the  fiiu  of  humours  to  the  fores,  and  difpofes  them  to  heal. 

the 
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the  moll  common  luxations,  and  thofewhkhre- 

men  fenfe  an  ’ 0ften  be  of  more  fervice 

t1  rt^patienTthun  the  moft  expert  furgeon  can 
Ifre  the  fwelhng  and  inflammation  have  come  on. 
When  thefe  are  prelent,  it  is  difficult  to  know  the 
ftate  of  the  joint,  and  dangerous  to  attempt  a 
duaion-,  and  by  waiting  till  they  .re  gone  he 
mnfcles  become  fo  relaxed,  and  the  cavity  nneu 
up,  that  the  bone  can  never  afterwards  be  retained  in 

US Accent  diflocation  may  generally  be  reduced 
by  extenfton  alone  which  m***JT. * * fcles 

ZS  = £ ?£  fv  2 

other  circumftanpes  of  the  patien  . 
bone  has  been  out  of  its  place  for  any  confiderable 
time  and  a fwelline  or  inflammation  has  come  on, 
it  will  be  neceflary  to  bleed  the  patient,  and,  after 
fomenting  the  part,  to  apply  fofc  poultices  with 
Vinegar  to  it  for  l'ome  time  before  the  reduftion  is 

,tC17ffiat'  is  neceflary  after  the  region,  is  to  apply 
cloths  dipt  in  vinegar  or  camphorated  fp.nts  of  wine 
to  the  part,  and  to  keep  it  perfectly  eafy.  Many 
bad  confequences  proceed  from  the  negleft  of 
rule.  A diflocation  feldom  happens  without  the  t 
dons  and  ligaments  of  the  joint  being  retc 
fometlmes  torn.  When  thefe  are  kept  eafy  till  they 
recover  their  ftrength  and  tone,  all  goes  on  very  well  , 
but  if  the  injury  be  increafed  by  too  frequent  an  exer- 
tion of  the  parts,  no  wonder  if  they  be  found  wea^ 
and  difeafed  ever  after, 
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DISLOCATION  OF  THE  JAW. 

The  lower  jaw  may  be  luxated  by  yawning, 
blows,  falls,  chewing  hard  fubftances,  or  the  like! 
It  is  eafily  known  from  the  patient’s  being  unable  to 
fhut  his  mouth,  or  to  eat  any  thing,  as  the  teeth  of 
the  under  jaw  do  not  correfpond  with  thofe  of  the 
upper;  befides,  the  chin  either  hangs  down  or  is 
thrown  toward  one  fide,  and  the  patient  is  neither 
able  to  fpeak  diftindtiy,  nor  to  fwallow  without  con- 
fiderable  difficulty. 

The  ufual  method  of  reducing  a diflocated  jaw, 
is  to  fct  the  patient  upon  a low  ftool,  fo  as  an  af- 
fiftant  may  hold  the  head  firm  by  preffing  it  againft 
his  bread.  The  operator  is  then  to  thruft  his  two 
thumbs,  being  firft  wrapped  up  with  linen  cloths 
that  they  may  not  flip,  as  far  back  into  the  pa- 
tient’s mouth  as  he  can,  while  his  fingers  are  ap- 
plied to  the  jaw  externally.  After  he  has  got  firm 
hold  of  the  jaw,  he  is  to  prefs  it  ftrongly  down- 
wards and  backwards,  by  which  means  the  elapfed 
heads  of  the  jaw  may  be  eafily  puffied  into  their  for- 
mer cavities. 

The  peafants  in  fome  parts  of  the  country  have 
a peculiar  way  of  performing  this  operation.  One 
of  them  puts  a handkerchief  under  the  patient’s 
chin,  then  turning  his  back  to  that  of  the  patient, 
pulls  him  up  by  the  chin  fo  as  to  fufpcnd  him  from 
the  ground.  This  method  often  fucceeds,  but  we 
think  it  a dangerous  one,  and  therefore  recommend 
the  former. 
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dislocation  of  the  neck. 

The  neck  may  be  diflocated  by  falls,  violent 
blows,  or  the  like.  In  this  cafe,  if  the  patient  re- 
ceives no  affiftance,  he  foon  dies,  which  makes 
people  imagine  the  neck  was  broken-,  it  is.  How- 
ever, for  the  mott  part  only  partially  diflocated, 
and  may  be  reduced  by  atmoft  any  perfon  who  has 
refolut'ron  enough  to  attempt  it.  A complete  dif-  ^ 
location  of  the  neck  is  inftantaneous  death. 

When  the  neck  is  diflocated,  the  patient  is  im- 
mediately deprived  of  all  fenie  and  motion ; his 
neck  lwells,  his'  countenance  appears  bloated  his 
chin  lies  upon  his  breaft,  and  his  face  is  generally 
turned  towards  one  fide. 

To  reduce  this  diflocation,  the  unhappy  perfon 
fhould  immediately  be  laid  upon  his  back  on  the 
ground,  and  the  operator  muft  place  himfelf  behind 
him  fa  as  to  be  able  to  lay  hold  of  his  head  with 
both  hands,  while  he  makes  a refiftance  by  placing 
his  knees  againft  the  patient’s  fhoulders.  In  this 
pofture  he  muft  pull  the  head  with  confiderable 
force,  gently  twi fling  it  at  the  fame  time,  if  the 
face  be  turned  to.  one  fide,  till  he  perceives  that 
the  joint  is  replaced,  which  may  be  known  fi-om 
the  noife  which  the  bones  generally  make  when  go- 
ing in,  the  patient’s  beginning  to  breathe,  and  the 
head  continuing  in  its  natural  pofture. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  operations  which  it  is  more 
eafy  to  perform  than  delcribe.  I have  known  in- 
ftances  of  its  being  happily  performed  even  by 
women,  and  often  by  men  of  no  medical  educa- 
tion. After  the  neck  is  reduced,  the  patient  ought 
to  be  bled,  and  fhould  be  fufFered  to  reft  for  fome 
days,  till  the  parts  recover  their  proper  tone. 
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DISLOCATION  OF  THE  RIBS. 

As  the  articulation  of  the  ribs  with  the  back- 
bone is  very  ftrong,  they  are  not  often  diflocated. 
It  does  however  fometimes  happen,  which  is  a fuf- 
ficient  reafon  for  our  taking  notice  of  it.  When  a 
rib  is  diflocated  either  upwards  or  downwards,  in 
order  to  replace  it,  the  patient  fhould  be  laid  upon 
his  belly  on  a table,  and  the  operator  muft  en- 
deavour to  pufh  the  head  of  the  bone  into  its  pro- 
per place.  Should  this  method  not  fucceed,  the 
arm  of  the  difordered  fide  may  be  fufpended  over 
a gate  or  ladder,  and,  while  the  ribs  are  thus 
flretched  afunder,  the  heads  of  fuch  as  are  out  of 
place  may  be  thrufl  into  their  former  fituation. 

Thofe  diflocations  wherein  the  heads  of  the  ribs 
are  forced  inwards,  are  both  more  dangerous  and 
the  moft  difficult  to  reduce,  as  neither  the  hand 
nor  'any  inftrument  can  be  applied  internally  to  di- 
red:  the  luxated  heads  of  the  ribs.  Almofi:  the 
only  thing  that  can  be  done  is,  to  lay  the  patient 
upon  his  belly  over  a caflc,  or  lbme  gibbous  body, 
and  to  move  the  fore-part  of  the  rib  inward  to- 
wards the  back,  fometimes  ffiaking  it ; by  this 
means  the  heads  of  the  luxated  ribs  may  flip  into 
their  former  pkce. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  SHOULDER. 

The  humerus  or  upper  bone  of  the  arm  may  be 
diflocated  in  various  directions  : it  happens  how- 
ever molt  frequently  downwards,  but  very  feldom 
cHredly  upwards.  From  the  nature  of  its  articu- 
lation, as  well  as  from  its  expofure  to  external  in- 
2 juries* 
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juries,  this  bone  is  the  moft  fubjeft  to  di (location 
•of  any  in  the  body.  A didocation  of  the  humerus 
may  be  known  by  a depreffion  or  cavity  on  the  top 
of  the  fhouldcr,  and  an  inability  to  move  the  arm. 
When  the  diflocation  is  downward  or  forward,  the 
arm  is  alongated,  and  a ball  or  lump  is  perceived 
under  the  arm-pit  •,  but  when  it  is  backward  their 
appears  a protuberance  behind  the  (boulder,  and 
the  arm  is  thrown  forwards  toward  the  bread. 

The  ufual  method  of  reducing  diflocations  of 
the  fhoulder  is  to  feat  the  patient  upon  a low  {tool, 
and  to  caufe  an  afliftant  to  hold  his  body  fo  that  it 
may  not  give  way  to  the  extenfion,  while  another 
lays  hold  of  the  arm  a little  above  the  elbow,  and 
gradually  extends  it.  The  operator  then  puts  a 
napkin  under  the  patient’s  arm,  and  caufes  it  to 
be  tied  behind  his  own  neck  : by  this,  while  a fuf- 

ficient  extenfion  is  made,  he  lifts  up  the  head  of 
the  bone,  and  with  his  hands  direfts  it  into  its 
proper  place.  There  are  various  machines  invented 
for  facilitating  this  operation,  but  the  hand  of  an 
expert  furgeon  is  always  more  fafe.  In  young  and 
delicate  patients,  I have  generally  found  it  a very 
eafy  matter  to  reduce  the  (boulder,  by  extending 
the  arm  with  one  hand,  and  thrufting  in  the  head 
of  the  bone  with  the  other.  In  making  the  exten- 
fion, the  arm  ought  always  to  be  a little  bent. 


DISLOCATION  OF  THE  ELBOW. 

The  bones  of  the  fore-arm  may  be  diflocated  in 
any  direflion.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  a protu- 
berance may  be  oblerved  on  that  fide  of  the  arm 
towards  which  the  bone  is  pulhed,  from  which, 
and  the  patient’s  inability  to  bend  his  arm,  a dido- 
cation  of  this  joint  may  eafily  be  known. 
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Two  affiffcants  are  generally  neceffary  for  redu- 
cing a d fl  >catio.n  of  the  elbow;  one  of  them  mult 
Jay  hold  of  the  arm  above,  and  the  other  below 
the  j inr,  and  make  a pretty  ftrong  extenfion,  while 
the  operator  returns  the  bones  into  their  proper 
place.  Afterwards  the  arm  mult  be  bent,  and  fuf- 
pended  for  fotne  time  with  a fling  about  the  neck. 

Luxations  of  the  wrift  and  fingers  are  to  be  re- 
duced in  the  fame  manner  as  thole  of  the  elbow, 
viz.  by  making  an  extenfion  in  different  directions, 
and  thrulting  the  head  of  the  bone  into  its  place. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  THIGH. 

When  the  thigh-bone  is  diflocated  forward  and 
downward,  the  knee  and  foot  are  turned  our,  and 
the  leg  is'Tonger  than  the  other;  but  when  it  is 
difplaced  backward,  it  is  ufually  pufiied  upward  at 
the  fame  time,  by  which  means  the  limb  is  fhort- 
ened,  and  the  foot  is  turned  inwards. 

When  the  thigh-bone  is  difplaced  forward  and 
downward,  the  patient,  in  order  to  have  it  re- 
duced, muff  be  laid  upon  his  back,  and  made  tall 
by  bandages,  or  held  by  alfiilants,  while  by  others 
- an  extenfion  is  made  by  means  of  flings  fixed  about 
the  bottom  of  the  thigh  a- little  above  the  knee. 
While  the  extenfion  is  made,  the  operator  mull 
pufh  the  head  of  the  bone  outward,  till  it  gets 
into  the  locked  If  the  diflocation  be  outward,  the 
patient  mult  be  laid  upon  his  face,  and,  during  the 
extenfion,  the  head  of  the  bone  mult  be  pufhcd 
inward. 

Di (locations  of  the  -knees,  ancles , and  tees , are 
reduced  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  thole  o t ie 
upper  extremities,  viz.  by  making  an  extenfion  in 

on  polite  directions,  while  the  operator  replaces  the 

' r , bones. 
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bones.  In  many  cafes,  however,  the  extsnfion  alone 
is  fufficient,  and  the  bone  will  Hip  into  its  place 
merely  by  pulling  the  limb  with  fufficient  iorce.  It 
is  not  hereby  meant,  that  force  alone  is  fufficient  for 
the  redudtion  of  diflocations.  Skill  and  addrefs 
will  often  fucceed  better  than  force.  I have  known 
a diflocation  of  the  thigh  reduced  by  one  man, 
after  all  the  force  that  could  be  ufed  by  fix  had  proved 
ineffe&ual. 


CHAP  LIE 
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OF  BROKEN  BONES,  fcta 

THERE  is,  in  moft  country  villages,  fome 
perfon  who  pretends  to  the  art  of  reducing 
frattures.  Though  in  general  fuch  perfons  are  very- 
ignorant,  yet  fome  of  them  are  very  fuccefsful  5 
which  evidently  proves,  that  a fmall  degree  of 
learning,  with  a fufficient  (hare  of  common  fenfe 
and  a mechanical  head,  will  enable  a man  to  be 
ufeful  in  this  way.  We  would,  however,  advife! 
people  never  to  employ  fuch  operators,  when  an 
expert  and  fkilful  furgeon  can  be  had  •,  but  when 
that  is  impra&icable,  they  mud  be  employed  : we 
ffiall  therefore  recommend  the  following  hints  to  their 
confideration  : 

When  a large  bone  is  broken,  the  patient’s  diet 
ought  in  all  relpects  to  be  the  fame  as  in  an  inflam- 
matory fever.  He  ffiould  likewife  be  kept  quiet 
and  cool,  and  his  body  open  by  emollient  clyfters  $ 
or,  if  thefe  cannot  be  conveniently  adminiftered, 
by  food  that  is  of  an  opening  quality  •,  as  hewed 
prunes,  apples  boiled  in  milk,  boiled  fpinage,  and 
the  like.  It  ought  however  to  be  here  remarked, 

q that 
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that  perfons  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  live  high, 
are  not  all  of  a fudden  to  be  reduced  to  a very  low 
diet.  This  might  have  fatal  effe£ts.  There  is  often 
a necdlity  for  indulging  even  bad  habits,  in  fome 
meafure,  where  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  might  require 
a different  treatment. 

It  will  generally  be  neceffary  to  bleed  the  patient 
immediately  after  a fra&ure,  efpecially  if  he  be 
young,  of  a full  habit,  or  has  at  the  fame  time  re- 
ceived any  bruife  or  contufion.  This  operation  fhould 
not  only  be  performed  foon  after  the  accident  hap- 
pens, but  if  the  patient  be  very  feverifh,  it  may  be 
repeated  next  day.  When  feveral  of  the  ribs  are 
\ broken,  bleeding  is  peculiarly  neceffary. 

* If  any  of  the  large  bones  which  fupport  the  body- 
are  broken,  the  patient  muff  keep  his  bed  for  feve- 
ral weeks.  It  is  by  no  means  neceffary,  however, 
that  he  fhould  lie  all  that  time,  as  is  cuftomary,  upon 
his  back.  This  fituation  finks  the  fpirits,  galls  and 
frets  the  patient’s  fkin,  and  renders  him  very  uneafy. 
After  the  fecond  week  he  may  be  gently  raifed  up, 
and  may  fit  feveral  hours,  fupported  by  a bed-chair, 
or  the  like,  which  will  greatly  relieve  him.  Great 
care,  however,  mult  be  taken  in  raifing  him  up,  and 
laying  him  down,  that  he  make  no  exertions  himfelf, 
otherwife  the  action  of  the  mufcles  may  pull  the  bone 
out  of  its  place*. 


./ 

* Various  pieces  of  machinery  have  been  contrived  for  coun- 
tt. rafting  the  force  of  the  mufcles,  and  retaining  the  fragments 
of  broken  bones ; but  as  defections  of  thefe  without  drawings 
would  be  of  little  ufe,  I fhall  refer  the  reader  to  a cheap  and 
ufeful  performance  on  the  nature  and  cure  of  fractures,  lately  pub- 
Kfhed  by  my  ingenious  friend  Mr.  Aitkin,  furgeon,  in  l.din- 
buro-h  ; wherein  that  gentleman  has  not  only  given  an  account 
of  “the  machines  recommended  in  fractures  by  former  authors, 
but  haslikewife  added  feveral  improvements  of  his  own,  which 
are  peculiarly  ufeful  in  compound  frafturcs,  and  in  cafes*  here 
patients  with  broken  bones  are  obliged  to  be  tranfported  from 
one  place  to  another.  ^ j 
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It  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  the  patient 
dry  and  clean  while  in  this  fituation.  By  neglect- 
ing this,  he  is  often  fo  galled  and  excoriated,  that  he 
is  forced  to  keep  Ihifting  places  for  eafe.  I have 
known  a fraCtured  thigh-bone,  after  it  had  been  kept 
ftraight  for  above  a fortnight,  difplaced  by  this  means, 
and  continue  bent  for  life,  in  fpite  of  all  that  could 
be  done. 

It  has  been  cuftomary  when  a bone  was  broken, 
to  keep  the  limb  for  five  or  fix  weeks  continually 
upon  the  ftretch.  But  this  is  a bad  pofture.  It  is 
both  uneafy  to  the  patient,  and  unfavourable  to 
the  cure.  The  beft  fituation  is  to  keep  the  limb  a 
little  bent.  This  is  the  pofture  into  which  every 
animal  puts  its  limbs  when  it  goes  to  reft,  and  in 
which  feweft  mufcles  are  upon  the  ftretch.  It  is 
eafily  effected,  by  either  laying  the  patient  upon  his 
fide,  or  making  the  bed  fo  as  to  favour  this  pofition 
of  the  limb. 

Bone-fetters  ought  carefully  to  examine  whether 
the  bone  be  not  Ihattered  or  broken  into  feveral 
pieces.  In  this  cafe  it  will  fometimes  be  necef- 
fary  to  have  the  limb  immediately  taken  off,  other- 
wife  a gangrene  or  mortification  may  enfue.  The 
horror  which  attends  the  very  idea  of  an  amputa- 
tion often  occafions  its  being  delayed  in  luch  cales 
till  too  late.  I have  known  this  principle  operate 
fo  ftrongly,  that  a limb,  where  the  bones  were 
fhattered  into  more  than  twenty  pieces,  was  not  am- 
putated before  the  third  day  after  the  accident,  when 
the  gangrene  had  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  render  the 
operation  ufelefs. 

When  a fraCture  is  accompanied  with  a wound, 
it  muft  be  drdfed  in  all  refpeCts  as  a common 
wound. 

All  that  art  can  do  towards  the  cure  of  a bro- 
ken bone,  is  to  lay  it  perfectly  ftraight,  and  to 
keep  it  quite  eafy.  All  tight  bandages  do  hurt. 

Q^q  2 They 
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They  had  much  better  be  wanting  altogether.  A 
great  many  of  the  bad  confequences  which  fucceed 
to  fraftured  bones  are  owing  to  tight  bandages.  This 
is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  excefs  of  art,  or 
rather  the  abufe  of  it,  does  more  mifchief  than  would 
be  occafioned  by  the  want  of  it.  Some  of  the  moft 
fudden  cures  of  broken  bones  which  were  ever  known, 
happened  where  no  bandages  were  applied  at  all. 
Some  method  however  muft  be  taken  to  keep  the 
member  Ready  •,  but  this  may  be  done  many  ways 
without  bracing  it  with  a tight  bandage. 

The  beft  method  of  retention  is  by  two  or  more 
fplints  made  of  leather  or  pafteboard.  Thefe,  if 
moiftened  before  they  be  applied,  foon  aflume  the 
fhape  of  the  included  member,  and  are  fufficient, 
by  the  affiftanee  of  a very  flight  bandage,  for  all  the 
purpofes  of  retention.  The  bandage  which  we  would 
recommend  is  that  made  with  twelve  or  eighteen  tails. 
It  is  much  eafier  applied  and  taken  off  than  rol- 
lers, and  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of  retention 
equally  well.  The  fplints  fhould  always  be  as  long  as 
the  limb,  with  holes  cut  for  the  ancles  when  the  frac- 
ture is  in  the  leg. 

In  fradtures  of  the  ribs,  where  a bandage  cannot 
be  properly  ufed,  an  adhefive  plafter  may  be  applied 
over  the  part.  The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought  to  keep 
himfelf  quite  eafy,  avoiding  every  thing  that  may 
occafion  fneezing,  laughing,  coughing,  or  the  like. 
He  ought  to  keep  his  body  in  a ftraight  pofture,  and 
fhould  take  care  that  his  ftomach  be  conftantiy  dii- 
tended,  by  taking  frequently  iome  light  food,  and 
drinking  freely  of  weak  watery  liquors. 

The  moft  proper  external  application  for  a fracture 
is  oxycrate , or  a mixture  of  vinegar  and  water.  1 he 
bandages  fhould  be  wet  with  this  at  every  dreiiing. 
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OF  STRAINS. 

Strains  are  often  attended  with  worfe  confe- 
quences  than  broken  bones.  The  reafon  is  obvi- 
ous- they  are  generally. neglected.  When  a bone  is 
broken,  the  patient  is  obliged  to  keep  the  member 
eafy,  becaure  he  cannot  make  ufe  of  it  but  when 
a joint  is  only  ftrained,  the  perfon,  finding  he  can 
ftill  make  a fhifc  to  move  it,  is  forry  to  lole  bis  time 
for  fo  trifling  an  ailment.  In  this  way  he  deceives 
him  felt,  and  converts  into  an  incurable  malady  what 
might  have  been  removed  by  only  keeping  the  part 
eafy  for  a few  days. 

Country  people  generally  immerfe  a ftrained  limb 
in  cold  water.  This  is  very  proper,  provided  it  be 
done  immediately,  and  not  kept  in  too  long.  But 
the  cuftom  of  keeping  the  part  immerfed  in  cold 
water  for  a long  time  is  certainly  dangerous.  It  relaxes 
infiead  of  bracing  the  part,  and  is  more  likely  to  pro- 
duce a difeafe  than  remove  one. 

Wrapping  a garter,  or  fome  other  bandage,  pretty 
tight  about  the  ftrained  part,  is  likewife  of  ufe.  It 
helps  to  reftore  the  proper  tone  of  the  veftels,  and 
prevents  the  adtion  of  the  parts  from  increafing  the 
difeafe.  It  fhould  not  however  be  applied  too  tight. 

1 have  frequently  known  bleeding  n'ear  the  affedted 
part  have  a very  good  effedt  : but  what  we  would 
recommend  above  all  is  cafe.  It  is  more  to  be  depended 
on  than  any  medicine,  and  fcldom  fails  to  remove  the 
complaint  *. 

* A great  many  external  applications  are  recommended  for 
ftrairvs,  fome  of  which  do  good,  and  others  hurt.  The  following 
are  fuch  as  may  be  ufed  with  the  greatell  fafety,  viz.  poultices 
made  of  Hale  beer  or  vinegar  and  oatmeal,  camphorated  fpirits  of 
wine,  Mindererus’s  fpirit,  volatile  liniment,  volatile  aromatic 
fpirit  diluted  with  a double  quantity  of  water,  and  the  common 
fjjijierttation,  with  the  addition  of  brandy  or  fpirit  of  wine, 
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Children  and  old  people  are  mod  liable  to  this 
dileafe.  In  the  former  it  is  generally  occafioned  by 
exceffive  crying,  coughing,  vomiting,  or  the  like. 
In  the  latter,  it  is  commonly  the  effeft  of  blows  or 
violent  exertions  of  the  ftrength,  as  leaping,  carry- 
ing great  weights,  &c.  In  both  a relaxed  habir, 
indolence,  and  an  oily  or  very  moift  diet,  difpofe  the 
body  to  this  difeafe. 

A rupture  fometimes  proves  fatal  before  it  is  dif- 
covered.  Whenever  ficknefs,  vomiting,  and  obftinare 
coftivenefs  give  reafon  to  fufpeft  an  ob  ft  ru&ion  of  the 
bowels,  all  thofe  places  where  ruptures  ufually 
happen  ought  carefully  to  be  examined.  The  protru- 
fion  of  a very  fmall  part  of  the  gut  will  occafion 
all  thefe  fymptoms  j and,  if  not  returned  in  due  time, 
will  prove  fatal. 

On  the  firft  appearance  of  a rupture  in  an  infant, 
it  ought  to  be  laid  upon  its  back,  with  its  head  very 
low,.  While  in  this  pofture,  if  the  gut  does  not 
return  of  itfelf,  it  may  ealily  be  put  up  by  gentle 
preflure.  After  it  is  returned,  a piece  of  Ricking- 
piafter  may  be  applied  over  the  part,  and  a proper 
trufs  or  bandage  mull  be  conftantly  worn  for  a con- 
ftderable  time.  The  method  of  making  and  apply- 
ing thefe  rupture- bandages  for  children  is  pretty  well 
known.  The  child  mult,  as  far  as  poflible,  be  kept 
from  crying,  and  from  all  violent  exertion^,  til!  the 
rupture  is  quite  healed. 

In  adults,  when  the  gut  has  been  forced  down 
with  great  violence,  or  happens  from  any  caufe  to 
be  inflamed,  there  is  often  great  difficulty  in  re- 
turning it,  and  fometimes  the  thing  is  quite  im- 
practicable 
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nra&icable  without  an  operation  -,  a defcription  of 
which  is  foreign  to  our  purpofe.  As  1 have  been 
fortunate  enough,  however,  always  to  fucceed  in 
my  attempts  to  return  the  gut,  without  having  re- 
courfe to  any  other  means  than  what  are  in  the  power 
of  every  man,  I fhall  briefly  mention  the  method 

which  I generally  purlue.  . . , 

After  the  patient  has  been  bled,  he  mult  be  laid 
upon  his  back,  with  his  head  very  low,  and  his 
breech  raifed  high  with  pillows.  In  this  fltuation 
flannel-cloths  wrung  out  of  a decoftion  of  mal- 
lows and  camomile-flowers,  or,  if  thele  are  not  at 
hand,  of  warm  water,  mull  be  applied  for  a con- 
fiderable  time.  A clyfter  made  of  this  decoftion, 
with  a large  fpoonful  of  butter  and  an  ounce  0£  two 
of  fait,  may  be  afterwards  thrown  up.  If  thefe 
fliould  not  prove  fuccefsful,  recourfe  mult  be  had 
to  preflure.  If  the  tumour  be  very  hard,  confides 
able  force  will  be  neceflary-,  but  it  is  not  force  alone 
which  lucceeds  here.  The  operator,  at  the  lame 
time  that  he  makes  a preflure  with  the  palms  of  his 
hand,  muft  with  his  fingers  artfully  conduct  the  gut 
in  by  the  fame  aperture  through  which  it,  came  out. 
The  manner  of  doing  this  can  be  much  eafier  con- 
ceived than  defcribed.  Should  thele  endeavours  piove 
ineffectual,  clyfters  of  the  fmoke  of  tobacco  may  be 
tried.  Thefe  have  been  ofcen  known  to  lucceed 
where  every  other  method  failed. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe  that,  by  perfifling  in 
the  ufe  of  thefe,  and  fuch  other  means  as  the  cir- 
cumflances  of  the  cafe  may  fugged,  moil  hernias 
might  be  reduced  without  an  operation.  Cutting 
for  the  hernia  is  a nice  and  difficult  matter.  1 would 
therefore  advile  furgeons  to  try  every  method  of 
returning  the  gut  before  they  have  recourfe.  to  the 
knife.  I have  once  and  again  fucceeded  by  perfe- 
yering  in  my  endeavours,  after  eminent  furgeons  had 
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declared  the  reduction  of  the  gut  impracticable  with- 
out an  operation  *. 

An  adult,  after  the  gut  has  been  returned,  mult 
wear  a fteel  bandage.  It  is  needlefs  to  defcribe 
this,  as  it  may  always  be  had  ready-made  from  the 
artifts.  Such  bandages  are  generally  uneafy  to  the 
wearer  for  fome  time,  but  by  cuftom  they  become 
quite  eafy.  No  perfon  who  has  had  a rupture  after 
he  arrived  at  man’s  eftate,  fhould  ever  be  without 
„one  of  thefe  bandages. 

Perfons  who  have  a rupture  ought  carefully  to 
avoid  all  violent  exercife,  carrying  great  weights, 
leaping,  running,  and  the  like.  They  fhould  like- 
wile  avoid  windy  aliment  and  ftrong  liquors;  and 
fhould  carefully  guard  againft  catching  cold. 


CHAP.  LIU, 
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* 

TT  is  certain  that  life,  when  to  all  appearance 
loft,  may  often,  by  due  care,  be  reftored.  Ac- 
cidents frequently  prove  fatal,  merely  becaufe  pro- 
per means  are  not  ufed  to  counteract  their  effects. 


* I would  heie  beg  leave  to  recommend  it  to  every  practi- 
tioner, when  his  patient  complains  of  pain  in  the  belly  with  ob- 
ftinate  cpllivenefs,  to  examine  the  groins  and  every  place  where 
a rupture  may  happen,  in  order  that  it  may  be  immediately  re- 
duced. By  ncgle&ing  this,  many  perilh  who  were  not  fufpefted 
to  have  had  ruptures  till  after  they  were  dead.  I have  known 
this  happen  where  half  a dozen  of  the  faculty  were  in  attend* 

wise. 


i 
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No  perfon  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  killed  by 
any  accident,  unlefs  where  the  ftrudure  of  the 
heart,  brain,  or  fome  organ  neceffary  to  life,  is 
evidently  deftroyed.  The  adion  of  thefe  organs 
may  be  fo  far  impaired  as  even  to  be  for  fome  time 
Imperceptible,  when  life  is  by  no  rfleans  gone.  In 
this  cafe,  however,  if  the  fluids  be  iuffered  to  grow 
cold,  it  will  be  impoflible  to  put  them  again  in 
motion,  even  though  the  lolids  fhould  recover  their 
power  of  ading.  Thus,  when  the  motion  of  the 
lungs  has  been  ftopt  by  unwholefome  vapour,  the 
action  of  the  heartsby  a ftroke  on  the  bread,  or  the 
fundions  of  the  brain  by  a blow  on  the  head,  if 
the  perfon  be  differed  to  grow  cold,  he  will  in  all 
probability  continue  fo;  but,  if  the  body  be  kept 
warm,  as  foon  as  the  injured  part  has  recovered  its 
power  of  aiding,  the  fluids  will  again  begin  to  move, 
and  all  the  vital  fundions  will  be  reftored. 

It  is  a horrid  cuftom  immediately  to  confign 
over  to  death  every  perfon  who  has  the  misfortune, 
by  a fall,  a blow,  or  the  like,  to  be  deprived  of 
the  appearance  of  life.  The  unhappy  perfon,  in- 
ftead  of  being  carried  into  a warm  houfe,  and  laid 
by  the  fire,  or  put  to  a warm  bed,  is  generally  hur-  , 
ried  away  to  church,  or  a barn,  or  iome  other  cold 
damp  houfe,  where,  after  a fruitlefs  attempt  has 
been  made  to  bleed  him,  perhaps  by  one  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter,  he  is  given  over  for  dead, 
and  no  further  notice  taken  of  him.  This  condud 
fcems  to  be  the.  refult  of  ignorance,  fupported  by 
an  ancient  fuperftitious  notion,  which  forbids  the 
body  of  any  perfon  killed  by  accident  to  be  laid 
in  an  houfe  that  is  inhabited.  What  the  ground  of 
this  fupCrftition  may  be,  we  fhall  not  pretend  to  in- 
quire •,  but  furely  the  condud  founded  upon  it  is 
contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  reafon,  humanity,  and 
common  fenfe. 


When 
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When  a perfon  Teems  to  be  fuddenly  deprived  of 
life,  our  firft  bufinefs  is  to  enquire  into  the  caufe. 
We  ought  carefully  to  obferve  whether  any  fub- 
ftance  be  lodged  in  the  windpipe  or  gullet  ; and,  if 
that  is  the  cafe,  attempts  muft  be  made  to  remove 
it.  When  unwholelome  air  is  the  caufe,  the  pa- 
tient ought  immediately  to  be  removed  out  of  it. 
If  the  circulation  be  fuddenly  flopped,  from  any 
caufe  whatever,  except  mere  weaknefs,  the  patient 
fhould  be  bled.  If  the  blood  does  not  flow,  he 
may  be  immerfed  in  warm  water,  or  rubbed  with 
warm  cloths,  &c.  to  promote  the  circulation. 
When  the  C2ufe  cannot  be  fuddenly  removed,  our 
great  aim  muft  be  to  keep  up  the  vital  warmth,  by 
rubbing  the  patient  with  hot  cloths,  or  fait,  and 
covering  his  body  with  warm  fand,  afhes,  or  the 
like. 

I fhould  now  proceed  to  treat,  more  fully  of  thofe 
accidents,  which,  without  immediate  aftiftance, 
would  often  prove  fatal,  and  to  point  out  the  moft 
likely  means  for  relieving  the  unhappy  fufferers  ; 
but  as  I have  been  happily  anticipated  in  this  part 
of  my  fubjeCt  by  the  learned  and  humane  Dr.  Tiffor, 
I fhall  content  myfelf  with  collecting  fuch  of  his  ob- 
servations as  feem  to  be  the  moft  important,  and 
adding  iuch  of  my  own  as  have  occurred  in  the  courfe 
of  praClice. 


OF  SUBSTANCES  STOPT  BETWEEN  THE 
MOUTH  AND  STOMACH. 

Though  accidents  of  this  kind  are  very  com- 
mon, and  extremely  dangerous,  yet  they  are  gene- 
rally the  effeCt  of  careleffnefs.  Children  fhould  be 
taught  to  chew  their  food  well,  and  to  put  nothing 

into  their  mouths  which  it  would  be  dangerous  to. 

them 
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them  to  fwallow.  But  children  are  not  the  only 
perfons  guilty  of  this  piece  of  imprudence.  I 
know  many  adults  who  put  pins,  nails,  and  other 
fharp-pointed  fubftances  in  their  mouths  upon  every 
occafion,  and  fome  who  even  fleep  with  the  former 
there  all  night.  This  condud  is  exceedingly  inju- 
dicious, as  a fit  of  coughing,  or  twenty  other  ac- 
cidents, may  force  over  the  fubftance  before  the  per- 
fon  is  aware*. 

When  any  fubftance  is  detained  in  the  gullet, 
there  are  two  ways  of  removing  it,  viz.  either  by 
extrading  it,  or  pufhing  it  down.  The  fafeft  and 
moft  certain  way  is  to  extrad  it  ; but  this  is  not 
always  the  eafieft  ; #it  may  therefore  be  more  eli- 
gible fometimes  to  thruft  it  down,  elpecially  when 
the  obftruding  body  is  of  fuch  a nature,  that  there 
is  no  danger  from  its  reception  into  the  ftomach. 
The  fubftances  which  may  be  pufhed  down  without 
danger  are,  all  common  nourifhing  ones,  as  bread, 
flefti,  fruits,  and  the  like.  All  indigeftible  bodies, 
as  cork,  wood,  bones,  pieces  of  metal,  and  fuch 
like,  ought  if  poffible  to  be  extracted,  efpecially  if 
thefe  bodies  be  fharp  pointed,  as  pins,  needles,  fifh- 
bones,  bits  of  glafs,  &c. 

When  fuch  fubftances  have  not  paffed  in  too 
deep,  we  fhould  endeavour  to  extrad  them  with 
our  fingers,  which  method  often  fucceeds.  When 
they  are  lower,  we  mull  make  ufe  of  nippers,  or  a 
fmall  pair  of  forceps,  fuch  as  furgeons  ufe.  But  this 
attempt  to  extrad  rarely  fueceeds,  if  the  fubftance 
be  of  a flexible  nature,  and  has  delcended  far  into 
the  gullet. 

If  the  fingers  and  nippers  fail,  or  cannot  be  duly 
applied,  crotchets,  a kind  of  hooks,  mult  be  era- 

* A woman  in  one  of  the  hofpitals  of  this  city  lately  dif- 
charged  a great  number  of  pins,  which  (lie  had  fwallowed  in  the 
eourft  of  her  bufinep,  through  ap  ulcer  in  her  iidc. 


ployed. 
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ployed.  Thefe  may  be  made  at  once,  by  bending 
a piece  of  pretty  flrong  iron  wire  at  one  end.  It 
mutt  be  introduced  in  die  fiat  way  •,  and  for  the 
better  conducting  it,  there  fhould  likewife  be  a 
curve  or  bending  at  the  end  it  is  held  by,  to  ferve 
as  a kind  of  handle  to  it  •,  which  has  this  further 
ule,  that  it  may  be  fecured  by  a firing  tied  to  it,  a 
circumilance  not  to  be  omitted  in  any  inflrument 
employed  on  iuch  occafions,  to  avoid  fuch  ill  acci- 
dents as  have  fometimes  enl’ued  from  thefe  inftru- 
ments  flipping  out  of  the  operator’s  hand.  After 
the  crorchet  has  palled  below  the  fubltance  that  o'o- 
ilruds  the  'paflage,  it  is  drawn  up  again,  and 
hooks  up  the  body  along  with  it.  1 he  crotchet  is 
alfo  very  convenient,  when  a lubflance  fomewhat 
flexible,  as  a pin  or  fifh-bone,  flicks  acrofs  the  gul- 
let, the  hook,  in  iuch  cafes,  ieizing  them  about 
their  middle  part,  crooks  and  thus  dilengages 
them or,  if  they  are  very  brittle  fubllances,  krves 
to  break  them. 

When  the.  obflructing  bodies  are  final!,  and  only 
flop  up  a pait  of  the  pATage,  and  which  may  okiicr 
cafily  elude  the  hook,  or  ilrauen  ;r  by  their  reiik- 
ancr,  a kind  of  ring's,  made  either  of  wire,  woo!, 
< r (’lie,  may  be  uied.  A piece  of  fine  wire  of  a 
proi  er  length  may  be  bent  into  a circle,  about  the 
middle,  of  about  an  inch  diameter,  and  the  long 
unbent  fides  brought  parallel,  and  near  each  other  . 
thefe  are  to  be  held  in  the  hand,  and  the  circular 
parr  cr  ring  introduced  into  the  gullet,  in  order  to 
be  conducted  about  the  obflru&ing  body,  and  to 
to  extraft  it.  More  flexible  rings  may  be  made  of 
wool,  thread,  filk,  or  fmall  pack-thread,  winch 
may  be  waxed  for  their  greater  llftngth  and  con  lik- 
en ce.  One  of.  thefe  is  to  be  tied  fall  to  a hand  e 
of  iron  wire,  whale- bone,  or  any  kind  of  flexiolc 
wood,  and  by  this  means  iritioduced,  in  order  to 
lunound  the  obllrufting  lubflance,  and  to  draw  it 
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out.  Several  of  thsfe  rings  patted  through  ore 
another  may  be  ufed,  the  more  certainly  to  lay  hold 
of  the  obftr u£ting  body  which  may  be  involved 
by  one,  if  another  fliould  mils  it.  Tne^e  rings 
have  one  advantage,  which  is,  that  when  the  lub- 
ftance  to  be  extracted  is  once  laid  hold  of,  it  may 
then  by  turning  the  handle,  be  retained  fo  drongly 
in  the  ring  thus  twitted,  as  to  be  moved  every 
way,  which  mult  in  many  cafes  be  a confiderable 

advantage.  , r . 

Another  material  employed  on  thefe  unhappy  oc- 
cafions  is  the  fponge.  Its  property  of  lwelling 
confiderably  on  being  wet  is  the  principal  founda- 
tion of  its  ulefulnefs  here.  If  any  lubftance  is 
If  opt  in  the  gullet,  but  without  filling  up  the 
whole  palfage,  a bit  of  fponge  may  be  introduced 
into  that  part  which  is  unlfopt,  and  beyond  the 
fubllance.  The  fponge  i'oon  dilates,  and  grows 
laro-er  in  this  moift  fituation  •,  and  indeed  the  en- 
largement of  it  may  be  forwarded  by  making  the 
patLnt  fwallow  a tew  drops  of  watei.  At tei  wards 
it  is  to  be  drawn  back  by  the  handle  to  which  it  is 
fattened;  and  as  it  is  now  too  large  to  return 
through  the  fmall  cavity  by  which  it  was  conveyed 
in,  it  draws  out  the  obltru&ing  body  along  with 
it. 

The  comprettibility  of  fponge  is  another  found- 
ation of  its  ufcfulnefs  in  luch  cafes.  A pretty  large 
piece  of  fponge  may  be  comprettcd  or  iqueezed 
into  a fmall  fize,  by  winding  a filing  of  tape  clolely 
about  it,  which  may  be  eafily  unwound,  and 
withdrawn,  after  the  fponge  has  been  introduced. 
A bit  of  fponge  may  like  wife  be  comptefled  by  a 
piece  of  whale-bone  lplit  at  one  end;  but  this  can 
hardly  be  introduced  in  fuch  a manner  as  not  to 
hurt  the  patient. 

I have  often  known  pins  and  other  fbarp  bodies, 
which  had  (tuck  in  the  throat,  brought  up  by 

6 caufing 
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caufing  the  perfon  to  fwallow  a bit  of  tough  meat 
tied  to  a thread,  and  drawing  it  quickly  up  a^ain. 
This  is  fafer  than  fwa]  lowing  fponge,  and  will  often 
anfwer  the  purpofe  equally  weil. 

. When  ail  thefe  methods  prove  unfuccefsful, 
there  remains  one  more,  which  is,  to  make  the 
patient  vomit:  but  this  can  fcarcely  be  of  any  fer- 
vice,  unlefs  when  fuch  obftruding  bodies  are 
fimply  engaged  in,  and  not  hooked  or  ftuck  into 
the  fides  of  the  gullet,  as  in  this  cafe  vomiting 
might  fometimes  occafion  further  mifchief.  If 
the  patient  can  lwallow,  vomiting  may  be  excited 
by  taking  half  a drachm  or  two  fcruples  of  ipeca- 
cuanha in  powder  made  into  a draught.  If  he  is 
not  able  to  iwallow,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to 
excite  vomiting,  by  tickling  his  throat  with  a fea- 
ther ; and,  if  that  fhould  not  fucceed,  a clyfter  of 
tobacco  may  be  adminiftered.  It  is  made  by  boil- 
ing an  ounce  of  tobacco  in  a fufficient  quantity  of 
water ; this  has  often  been  found  to  fucceed,  when 
other  attempts  to  excite  vomiting  had  failed. 

When  the  obftruding  body  is  of  fuch  a nature 
that  it  may  with  fafety  be  pufhed  downwards,  this 
may  be  attempted  by  means  of  a wax-candle  oiled, 
and  a little  heated,  lo  as  to  make  it  flexible ■ or  a 
piece  of  whale-bone,  wire,  or  flexible  wood,  with 
a fponge  fattened  to  one  end. 

Should  it  be  impoflible  to  extract  even  thofe  bo- 
dies which  it  is  dangerous  to  admit  into  the  fto- 
mach,  we  muft  then  prefer  the  lead  of  two  evils, 
and  rather  run  the  hazard  of  pulhing  them  down 
than  fuffer  the  patient  to  perifli  in  a few  minutes ; 
and  we  ought  to  fcruple  this  refolution  the  lefs,  as 
a great  many  inftances  have  happened,  where  the 
fwallowing  of  fuch  hurtful  and  indigeftible  fub- 
ftances  has  been  followed  by  no  diforder. 

Whenever  it  is  manileft  that  all  endeavours  ei- 
ther to  extrad  or  pufh  down  the  fubltance  mult 

prove 
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Drove  ineffectual,  they  fhould  be  difcontinued ; 
becaufe  the  inflammation  occafiofled  by  per  lifting 
in  them  might  be  as  dangerous  as  the  obftruCtion 
itfelf.  Some  have  died  in  confequence  of  the  in- 
flammation, even  after  the  body  which  caufed  the 
obftruCtion  had  been  entirely  removed. 

While  the  means  recommended  above  are  making 
tife  of,  the  patient  fhould  often  fwallow,  or,  if  he 
cannot,  he  fhould  frequently  receive  by  injection 
through  a crooked  tube  or  pipe  that  may  reach 
down^to  the  gullet,  fome  emollient  liquor,  as  warm 
milk  and  water,  barley-water,  or  a decoCtion  of 
mallows.  Injections  of  this  kind  not  only  foften 
and  footh  the  irritated  parts,  but,  when  thrown  in 
with  force,  are  often  more  fuccefsful  in  loofening 
the  obftruCtion  than  all  attempts  with  inftru- 

ments.  /• 

When,  after  all  our  endeavours,  we  are  obliged 
to  leave  the  obftructing  body  in  the  part,  the  pa- 
tient muft  be  treated  as  if  he  had  an  inflammatory 
difeafe.  He  fhould  be  bled,  kept  upon  a low 
diet,  and  have  his  whole  neck  furrounded  with 
emollient  poultices.  The  like  treatment  muft 

alfo  be  ufed,  if  there  be  any  reafon  to  fufpect  an 
inflammation  of  the  paffages,  though  the  obftruCting 
body  be  removed. 

A proper  degree  of  agitation  has  fometimes  loof. 
ened  the  inhering  body  more  effectually  than  inftru- 
ments.  Thus  a blow  on  the  back  has  often  forced 
up  a fubftance  which  ftuck  in  the  gullet  •,  but  this 
is  ftill  more  proper  and  efficacious  when  'the  fub- 
ftance gets  into  the  wind-pipe.  In  this  cafe  vo- 
miting and  freezing,  are  likewife  to  be  excited. 
Pins,  which  ftuck  in  the  gullet,  have  been  fre- 
quently difcharged  by  riding  on  horfcback,  or  in  a 
carriage. 

When  any  indigeflible  fubftance  has  been  forced 
down  into  the  ftomacb,  the  patient  fhould  ufe  a very 

mild 
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mild  and  fmooth  diet,  confiding  chiefly  of  fruits 
and  farinaceous  fubftances,  as  puddings,  pottage, 
and  foups.  He  fhould  avoid  all  heating  and  ir- 
ritating things,  as  wine,  punch,  pepper,  and  fuch 
like;  and  his  drink  fhould  be  milk  and  water, 
barley  water,  or  whey. 

When  the  gullet  is  fo  ftrongly  and  fully  clofed, 
that  the  patient  can  receive  no  food  by  the  mouth, 
he  muft  be  nourifhed  by  clyfters  of  foup,  jelly,  and 
the  like. 

When  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  being  imme- 
diately fuffocated,  and  all  hope  of  freeing  the  paf- 
fage  is  vanilhed,  fo  that  death  fee  ms  at  hand,  if  re- 
fpiration  be  not  reflored  *,  the  operation  of  bron- 
chotomy , or  opening  of  the  wind-pipe,  muft  be  di- 
redly  performed.  As  this  operation  is  neither  dif- 
ficult to  an  expert  furgeon,  nor  very  painful  to  the 
patient,  and  is  often  the  only  method  which  can 
be  taken  to  preferve  life  in  thefe  emergencies,  we 
thought  proper  to  mention  it,  though  it  fhould 
only  be  attempted  by  perfons  (killed  in  lurgery. 
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When  a perfon  has  remained  above  a quarter  of 
an  hour  under  water,  there  can  be  no  confiderable 
hopes  of  his  recovery.  But  as  feveral  circum- 
ftances  may  happen  to  have  continued  life,  in  fuch 
an  unfortunate  fituation,  beyond  the  ordinary  term, 
we  fhould  never  too  foon  refign  the  unhappy  ob- 
jed  to  his  fate,  but  try  every  method  for  his  re- 
lief, as  there  are  many  well  attefted  proofs  of  the 
recovery  of  perlons  to  life  and  health  who  had 
been  taken  out  of  the  water  apparently  dead,  and 
who  remained  a confiderable  time  without  exhibit- 
ing any  flgns  of  life. 


The 
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The  firft  thing  to  be  done,  after  the  body  is  ta- 
ken out  of  the  water,  is  to  convey  it  as  foon  as 
poffible  to  fome  convenient  place  where  the  necef- 
iary  operations  for  its  recovery  may  be  perfoimedi 
In  doing  this,  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  bruife  or 
injure  the  body  by  carrying  it  in  any  unnatural  pofture 
with  the  head  downwards,  or  the  like.  It  an  adult 
body,  it  ought  to  be  laid  on  a bed*  or  on  ftraw* 
with  the  head  a little  raifed,  and  carried  on  a cart  or 
on  men’s  fhoulders,  and  kept  in  as  natural  and  eafy 
a pofition  as  poffible.  A fmall  body  may  be  carried 
in  the  arms. 

In  attempting  to  recover  peifons  apparently 
drowned,  the  principal  intention  to  be  purfued  is* 
to  rejiore  the  natural  warmth , upon  which  all  the 
vital  functions  depend  •,  and  to  excite  thefe  func- 
tions by  the  application  of  ftimulants*  not  only  to 
the  fkin,  but  ] ike  wife  to  the*  lungs,  inteftines, 
fcfr. 

Though  cold  was  by  no  means  the  caufe  of  the 
perfon’s  death,-  yet  it  will  prove  an  effe&ual  ob* 
ftacle  to  his  recovery.'  For  this  reafon,  after  {trip- 
ping him  of  his  wet  clothes,  his  body  muft  be 
ftrongly  rubbed  for  a confiderable  time  with  coarfe 
linen  clothes,  as  warm  as  they  can  be  made  ; afid;  as 
foon  as  a well-heated  bed  can  be  got  ready,  he  may 
be  laid  in  it,  and  the  rubbing  fhould  be  continued. 
Warm  cloths  ought  likewile  to  be  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  hot  bricks,  or 
bottles  of  warm  water,  to  the  foies  of  his  feet,  and 
to  the  palms  of  his  hands. 

Strong  volatile  fpirits  fhould  beJ  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  nofe  i and  the  fpine  of  the  back  and 
pit  of  the  ftomach  may  be  rubbed  with  warm 
brandy  or  fpirit  of  wine.  The  temples  ought  alfo 
to  be  chafed  with  volatile  fpirits  j anei  ft  i mutating 
powders,  as  that  of  tobacco  or  majoram,  may  be 
blown  up  the  noftrils. 

R r To 
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To  renew  the  breathing  a ftrong  perfon  may 
blow  his  own  breath  into  the  patient’s  mouth  with 
all  the  force  he  can,  holding  his  noftrils  at  the 
fame  time.  When  it  can  be  perceived  by  the 
fifing  of  the  chell  or  belly  that  the  lungs  are  filled 
with  air,  the  perfon  ought  to  defift  from  blowing, 
and  (hould  prefs  the  bread  and  belly  fo  as  to  ex- 
pel the  air  again ; and  this  operation  may  be  re- 
peated for  fome  time,  alternately  inflating  and  de- 
prefling the  lungs  fo  as  to  imitate  natural  refpira- 
tion. 

If  the  lungs  cannot  be  inflated  in  this  manner, 
it  may  be  attempted  by  blowing  through  one  of 
the  noftrils,  and  at  the  fame  time  keeping  the  other 
clofe.  Dr.  Monro  for  this  purpofe  recommends  a 
wooden  pipe  fitted  at  one  end  for  filling  the  noftril, 
and  at  the  other  for  being  blown  into  by  a perfon’s 
mouth,  or  for  receiving  the  pipe  of  a pair  of  bel- 
lows, to  be  employed  for  the  fame  purpofe,  if  ne- 
eefiary. 

When  air  cannot  be  forced  into  the  cheft  by  the 
mouth  or  nofe,  it  may  be  necefiary  to  make  an 
opening  into  the  wind-pipe  for  this  purpofe.  It  s 
needlefs,  however,  to  fpend  time  in  delcribing  this 
operation,  as  it  (hould  not  be  attempted  tinltfs  by 
perfons  (killed  in  furgery. 

To  ftimulste  the  inteftines,  the  fume  of  tobacco 
may  be  thrown  up  in  form  of  a clyfter.  There  are 
various  pieces  of  apparatus  contrived  for  this  pur- 
pofe which  may  be  ufed  when  at  hand  •,  but  where 
thefe  cannot  be  obtained,  the  bufinefs  may  be  done 
by  a common  tobacco-pipe.  The  bowl  of  the 
pipe  mult  be  filled  with  tobacco  wejl  kindled,  and, 
after  the  (mail  tube  has  been  introduced  into  the 
fundament,  the  fmoke  may  be  forced  up  by  blow- 
ing through  a piece  of  paper  lull  of  holes  wrap- 
ped round  the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  or  by  blowing 
through  an  empty  pipe,  the  mouth  o(  which  is; 

applied 
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applied  clofe  to  that  of  the  other.  This  may 
alfo  be  done  in  the  following  manner : A com- 
mon cl y (Nr- pipe  with  a bag  mounted  upon  it  may 
be  introduced  into  the  fundament,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  bag  may  be  applied  round  the  fmall  end  of 
a tobacco  pipe,  in  the  bowl  of  which  tobacco  is  to 
be  kindled,  and  the  fmoke  blown  up  as  direcfleci 
above.  Should  it  be  found  impracticable  to  throw 
up  the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  clyfters  of  warm  water, 
with  the  addition  of  a little  fait  and  fome  wine  or 
fpirits,  may  be  frequently  adminiftered.  This  may 
be  done  by  a common  clyfter-bag,  and  pipe;  but, 
as  it  ought  to  be  thrown  well  up,  a pretty  large  fyringe 
will  antwer  the  purpofe  better. 

While  thefe  things  are  doing,  fome  of  the  at- 
tendants ought  to  be  preparing  a warm  bath,  into 
which  the  perfon  fhould  be  put,  if  the  above  en- 
deavours prove  ineffectual.  Where  there  are  no 
conveniencies  for  ufing  the  warm  bath,  the  body 
may  be  covered  with  warm  fait,  fand,  afhes,  grains, 
or  fuch  like.  Tiffot  mentions  an  inftance  of  a girl 
who  was  reftored  to  life,  after  fhe  had  been  taken 
out  of  the  water,  fwelled,  bloated,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance dead,  by  laying  her  naked  body  upon  hot 
afhes,  covering  her  with  others  equally  hot,  put- 
ting a bonnet  round  her  head,  and  a flocking  round 
her  neck  fluffed  with  the  fame,  and  heaping  cover- 
ings over  all.  After  (he  had  remained  half  an  hour 
in  this  fltuation,  her  pulfe  returned,  fhe  recovered 
fpeech,  and  cried  out,  I freeze,  I freeze-,  a little 
cherry  brandy  was  given  her,  and  fhe  remained  buried 
as  it  were  under  the  afhes  for  eight  hours  ; afterwards 
fhe  was  taken  out,  without  any  other  complaint 
except  that  of  laflitude  or  wearinefs,  which  went  off 
in  a few  days.  The  DoCtor  mentions  hkewife  an 
inftance  of  a man  who  was  reftored  to  life,  after  he 
had  remained  fix  hours  under  water,  by  the  heat  of  a 
dunghill. 
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Till  the  patient  fhewsfome  figns  of  life,  and  is  able 
to  fwallow,  it  would  be  ulelefs  and  even  dangerous 
to  pour  liquors  into  his  mouth.  His  lipsy  however, 
and  tongue,  may  be  frequently  wet  with  a feather 
dipt  in  warm  brandy  or  other  ftrong  fpirits  •,  and,  as 
foon  as  he  has  recovered  the  power  of  fwallowing,  a little 
warm  wine,  or  fome  other  cordial,  ought  every  now 
and  then  to  be  adminiftered. 

Some  recommend  a vomit  after  the  patient  is  a 
little  re-animated ; but  if  he  can  be  made  to  puke 
without  the  fickening  draught,  it  will  be  more  late  : 
this  may  generally  be  done  by  tickling  the  throat 
and  fauces  with  an  oiled  feather,  or  fome  other  lott 
fubftance,  which  will  not  injure  the  parts.  Til- 
iot  in  this  cafe  recommeds  the  oxymel  of  fquills, 
a table-fpoonful  of  which  diluted  with  water,  may 
be  given  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  till  the  pat.ent 
has  taken  five  or  fix  doles.  Where  that  medicine 
is  not  at  hand,  a ftrong  infufion  of  fage,  camc- 
mile  flowers,  or  carduus  beriediffus,  fweetened  with 
honev,  or  fome  warm  water,  with  the  addition  or 
a little  fait,  may,  he  fays,  fupply  its  place.  The 
Doctor  does  not  intend  that  any  of  thefc  things 
fhould  be  given  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  occafton  vo- 
miting He  thinks  emetics  in  this  fituation  are  not 


We  are  by  no  means  to  difcontinue  onr  afiiftance 
as  foon  as  the  patients  difcover  fome  tokens  of 
life,  ft  nee  they  fometimes  expire  after  thefe  hr  l 
appearances  of  recovering.  The  warm  and  ftimu- 
latino-  applications  are  Itill  to  be  continued,  • 
imah  quantities  of  fome  cordial  liquor  ought  fre- 
quently to  be  adminiftered.  L ftly,  thoug 
perfon  mould  be  manifeftly  -animated  Ji£ 
lomctHTies  remain  an  opprrflion,  a cot.g 
verilhnefs,  which  effectually  confute  a difcafe. 
In  this  cafe  it  will  be  neceftary  to  bleed  the  patient 
in  the  arm,  and  to  caufc  him  to  drink  plentifu  y 
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of  barley-water,  elder  flower  tea,  or  any  other  foft 
pectoral  infuflons. 

Such  perfons  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  appearances  of  life,  by  a fall,  a blow, 
fuffocation,  or  the  like,  mull  be  treated  near-y  in 
the  fame  manner  as  thole  who  have  been  for  fume 
time  under  water.  I once  attended  a patient  who 
was  fo  ftunned  by  a fall  from  a horle,  that  for 
above  fix  hours  he  featcely  exhibited  any  figns  of 
life  ; yet  this  man,  by  being  bled,  and  proper  me- 
thods taken  to  keep  up  the  vital  warmth,  recovered, 
and  in  a few  days  was  perfcdly  well.  Dr.  Alexander 
gives  an  inftance  to  the  fame  purpofe,  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Phyfical  and  Literary  Eflfays,  of  a man  who 
was  to  all  appearance  killed  by  a blow  on  the  breaft, 
but  recovered  upon  being  immerfed  for  fome  time  in 
warm  water.  Thefe,  and  other  inftances  of  a flmilar 
nature,  which  might  be  adduced,  amount  to  a full- 
proof  of  this  fa<5t,  that  many  of  thole  unhappy 
perfons  who  lole  their  lives  by  falls,  blows  and  other 
accidents,  might  be  faved  by  the  ufe  of  prdper  means 
duly  perfifted  in. 

OF  NOXIOUS  VAPOURS. 

Air  may  be  many  ways  rendered  noxious,  or  even 
deftrudtive  to  animals.  This  may  either  happen 
from  its  vivifying  principle  being  deftroyed,  or 
from  fubtle  exhalations  with  which  it  is  impreg- 
nated. Thus  air  that  has  pafled  through  burning 
fuel  is  neither  capable  of  fupporting  fire  nor  the 
life  of  animals.  Hence  the  danger  of  ffeeping  in 
dole  chambers  with  coal  fires.  Some  indeed  fup- 
pofe  the  danger  here  proceeds  from  the  fulphu- 
rrcus  oil  contained  in  the  coal,  which  is  fee  at 
liberty  and  diff'ufed  all  over  the  chamber  while 
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others  imagine  it  is  owing  to  the  air  of  the  room 
being  charged  with  phlogifton.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
it  is  a fituation  carefully  to  be  avoided.  Indeed,  it 
is  dangerous  to  deep  in  a fmall  apartment  with  a 
fire  of  any  kind.  I lately  faw  four  perfons  who  had 
been  fuffocated  by  fleeping  in  an  apartment  where  a 
fmall  fire  of  coal  had  been  left  burning. 

The  vapour  which  exhales  from  wine,  cyder, 
beer,  or  other  liquors,  in  the  ftate  of  fermenta- 
tion, contains  fomething  poifonous,  which  kills  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  vapour  of.  coal.  Hence 
there  is  always  danger  in  going  into  cellars  where 
a large  quantity  of  thefe  liquors  is  in  a ftate  of  fer- 
mentation, efpecially  if  they  have  been  clofe  fhut 
up  for  fome  time.  There  have  been  many  in- 
ftances  of  perfons  ftruck  dead  on  entering  fuch 
places,  and  of  others  who  have  with  difficulty 
efcaped. 

When  fubterraneo.us  caves,  that  have  been  very 
long  fhut,  are  opened,  or  when  deep  wells  are 
cleaned,  which  have  not  been  emptied  for  feveral 
years,  the  vapours  arifing  frcm  them  produce  the 
fame  efFeds  as  thole  mentioned  above.  For  this 
reafon,  no  perfon  ought  to  venture  into  a well,  pir, 
cellar,  or  any  place  that  is  damp,  and  has  been  long 
fhut  up,  till  the  air  has  been  fufficiently  purified,  by 
burning  gunpowder  in  it.  It  is  eafy  to  know,  as  has 
been  obferved  in  a former  part  of  this  work,  when 
the  air  of  fuch  places  is  unwholefome,  by  letting 
down  a lighted  candle,  throwing  in  burning  fuel,  or 
the  like.  If  thefe  continue  to  burn,  people  may 
fafely  venture  in;  but  where  they  are  fuddenly extin- 
guifhed,  no  one  ought  to  enter  till  the  air  has  been 
firft  purified  by  fire. 

The  offenfive  fmell  of  lamps  and  of  canales, 
efpecially  when  their  flames  are  extinguished,  ope- 
rate like  other  vapours,  though  with  lefs  violence, 

and 
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and  lefs  fuddenly.  There  have  however  been  in- 
fiances  of  people  killed  by  the  fumes  of  lamps  which 
had  been  extinguifhed  in  a dole  chamber,  and  per- 
fons  of  weak,  delicate  breads  generally  find  them- 
lelves  quickly  oppreffed  in  apartments  illuminated 

with  many  candles.  , . , r 

Such  as  are  fenfible  of  their  danger  in  thele 

fituations,  and  retreat  feafonably  from  it,  are  ge- 
nerally relieved  as  loon  as  they  get  into  the  open 
air,  or,  if  they  have  any  remaining  uneafinefs,  a 
little  water  and  vinegar,  or  lemonade,  diank  hot, 
affords  them  relief.  But  when  they  are  fo.  far  poi- 
foned,  as  to  have  loft  their  feeling  and  underttand- 
ing,  the  following  means  muft  be  uled  for  their  re- 
covery : 

The  patient  fhould  be  expofed  to  a very  pure, 
frefh,  and  open  air  •,  and  volatile  i alts,  or  other  fti- 
inuiating  fubftances,  held  to  his  nofe.  He  fhould 
next  be  bled  in  the  arm,  or  if  that  does  not  luc- 
ceed,  in  the  neck.  His  legs  ought  to  be  put  into 
warm  water,  and  well  rubbed.  As  foon  as  he  can 
fwallow,  lome  lemonade,  or  water  and  vinegar, 
with  the  addition  of  a little  nitre,  may  be  given 
him. 

Nor  are  (harp  clyfters  by  any  means  to  be  ne- 
glected; thefe  may  be  made,  by  adding  to  the 
common  clyfter,  fyrup  of  buckthorn  and  tinfture 
of  fenna,  of  each  two  ounces  ; or,  in  their  ftead, 
half  an  ounce  of  Venice  turpentine  diffolved  in  the 
yolk  of  an  egg.  Should  thefe  things  not  be  at 
hand,  two  or  three  large  fpoonfuls  of  common  fait 
may  be  put  into  the  clyfter.  The  fame  means,  if 
neceffary,  which  were  recommended  in  the  former 
part  of  this  chapter,  may  be  ufed  to  reftore  the  cir- 
culation, warmth,  &c. 

Mr.  Toffach,  furgeon  at  Alloa,  relates  the  cafe 
of  a man  fuffocated  by  the  fleam  of  burning  coal, 
v/hom  he  recovered  by  blowing  his  breath  into  the 

R r 4 patient’s 
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patient's  mouth,  bleeding  him  in  the  arm,  and 
caufing  him  to  be  well  rubbed  and  toffed  about. 
And  Dr.  Frewen,  of  Sufiex,  mentions  the  cafe  of 
a young  man  who  was  ftupified  by  the  fmoke  of  fea- 
coal,  but  was  recovered  by  being  plunged  into  cold 
water,  and  afrervvards  laid  in  a warm  bed. 

The  practice  of  plunging  perfons  fuffocated  by 
noxious  vapours,  in  cold  water,  would  frem  to  be 
fupported  by  the  common  experiment  of  fuffocating 
dogs  in  the  grotto  dd  cani , and  aftewards  recover- 
ing them,  by  throwing  them  into  the  neighbour- 
ing lake. 

EFFECTS  OF  EXTREME  COLD. 

When  cold  is  extremely  fevere,  and  a perfon  is 
expofed  to  it  for  a' long  time,  it  proves  mortal,  in 
confequence  of  its  Hopping  the  circulation  in  the 
extremities,  and  forcing  too  great  a proportion  of 
blood  towards  the  brain;  fo  that  the  patient  dies 
of  a kind  of  apoplexy,  preceded  by  great  fleepinefs. 
The  traveller,  in  this  fituation,  who  finds  himfelf 
begin  to  grow  drowfy,  fhould  redouble  his  efforts  to 
extricate  himfelf  from  the  imminent  danger  he  is 
•expofed  to.  This  fteep,  which  he  might  confider  as 
fome  alleviation  of  his  fufferings,  would,  if  indulged, 
prove  his*  laft. 

Such  violent  effects  of  cold  are  happily  not  very 
edmmon  in  this  country,  it  frequently  happens, 
however,  that  the  hands  or  feet  of  travellers  are  io 
benumbed  or  frozen,  as  to  be  in  danger  of  a mor- 
tification, if  proper  means  are  not  ufed  to  prevent 
it.  The  chief  danger  in  this  fituation  arifes  from 
the  Hidden  application  of  heat.  It  is  very  com- 
mon, when  the  hands  or  feet  are  pinched  with  cold, 
to  hold  them  to  the  fire-,  yet  reafon  and  obferva- 
tion  fhew  that  this  is  a molt  dangeiOUs  and  impru- 
dent practice, 
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Every  peafant  knows,  if  frozen  meat,  fruits,  or 
roots  of  any  kind,  be  brought  near  the  fire,  or  put 
into  warm  water,  they  w.U  be  deftroyed  by  rot- 
tennefs,  or  a kind  of  mortification  ; and  hat  the 
only  way  to  recover  them,  is  to  mimerfe  them  or 
feme  time  in  very  cold  water.  The  fame  obferva- 

tion 


holds  with  regard  to  animals  in  this  condi- 


tion. 


When  the  hands  or  feet  are  greatly  benumbed 
with  cold,  they  ought  either  to-be  immerted  in 
cold  water,  or  rubbed  with  fnow,  till  they  recover 
their  natural  warmth  and  fenfibility : alter  which, 
the  perfon  may  be  removed  into  an  apartment  a 
little  warmer,  and  may  drink  fome  cups  of  tea, 
or  an  infufion  of  elder-flowers  fweetened  with  ho- 
ney. Every  perfon  mull  have  obferved,  when  his 
hands  were  even  but  (lightly  affedted  with  cold,  that 
the  bed  way  to  warm  them  was  by  walking  them 
in  cold  water,  and  continuing  to  rub  them  well  (or 
fome  time. 

When  a perfon  has  been  fo  long  expofed  to  the 
cold,  that  all  appearances  of  life  are  gone,  it  will 
be  necefiary  to  rub  him  all  over  with  fnow  or  cold 
water ; or,  what  will  anfwer  better,  if  it  can  be 
obtained,  to  immerfe  him  in  a bath  of  the  very 
coldeft  water.  There  is  the  greated  encouragement 
to  perfid  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  means,  as  we  are  af- 
fured  that  perfons  who  had  remained  in  the  fnow,  or 
had  been  expofed  to  the  freezing  air  during  five 
or  fix  fuccefhve  days,  and  who  had  difeovered  no 
marks  of  life  for  fcveral  hours,  have  neverthclefc 
been  revived. 

I have  always  thought,  that  the  whitloes,  kibes, 
chilblains,  and  other  inflammations  of  the  extre- 
mities, which  are  f©  common  among  the  pealants 
in  the  cold  feafon,  were  chiefly  occafloned  by  their 
fudden  tranfltions  from  cold  to  heat.  After  they 
have  been  expofed  to  an  extreme  degree  of  cold, 

they 
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they  immediately  apply  their  hands  and  feet  to  the 
fire,  or,  if  they  have  occafion,  plunge  them  into 
warm  water,  by  which  means,  if  a mortification 
does  not  happen,  an  inflammation  feldom  fails  to 
enfue.  Moft  of  the  ill  confcquences  from  this  quar- 
ter might  be  eafily  avoided,  by  only  obferving  the 
precautions  mentioned  above. 


EFFECTS  OF  EXTREME  HEAT. 

The  effe&s  of  extreme  heat,  though  not  fo  com- 
mon in  this  country,  are  no  lei's  fatal,  and  much 
more  hidden  than  thofe  of  cold.  In  hot  countries 
people  frequently  drop  down  dead  in  the  ftreets, 
exhaufted  with  heat  and  fatigue.  In  this  cafe,  if 
any  warm  cordial  can  be  poured  into  the  mouth  it 
ought  to.  be  done.  If  this  cannot  be  tffeded,  they 
may  be  thrown  up  in  form  of  a clyfler.  Volatile 
fpirits,  and  other  things  of  a (Emulating  rtature, 
may  be  applied  to  the  fkin,  which  fhould  be  well 
rubbed  with  coarfe-cloaths,  whipped  with  nettles, 
or  other  (Emulating  things.  Some  of  the  anrienc 
phyficians  are  faid  to  have  reftored  to  life  perfons 
apparently  dead,  by  beating  them  with  rods. 


CHAP.  LIV. 

OF  FAINTING  FITS,  AND  OTHER  CASES 
WHICH  REQUIRE  IMMEDIATE 
ASSISTANCE. 

CTRONG  and  healthy  perfons,  who  abound 
with  blood,  are  often  feized  with  fudden  faint- 
ing fits,  after  violent  exercife,  drinking  freely  of 

warm 
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warm  or  ftrong  liquors,  exposure  to  great  heat,  tn- 
tenie  application  to  ftudy,  or  the  like. 

In  fuch  cafes  the  patient  fhould  be  made  to  fine 
to  feme  vinegar.  His  temples,  forehead,  and  write, 
ouaht  at  the  fame  time  to  be  bathed  with  vinegar 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  warm  water-,  an 
two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  vinegar,  with  four  or  five 
times  as  much  water,  may,  it  he  can  fwgllow,  be 
poured  into  his  mouth. 

If  the  fainting  proves  obfhnate,  or  degenerates 
into  a fyncope , that  is  an  abolition  of  feeling  and 
undemanding,  the  patient  muft  be  bled.  After 
the  bleeding,  a clyfter  will  be  proper,  and  then  he 
fhould  be  kept  eafy  and  quiet,  only  giving  him 
every  half  hov\r  a cup  or  two  of  an  lnfufion  or  any 
mild  vegetable,  with  the  addition  of  a little  lugar 

and  vinegar.  r 

When  fwoonings,  which  ariie  from  this  cauie, 

occur  frequently  in  the  fame  perfon,  he  fhould,  in 
order  to  efcape  them,  confine  himfelf  to  a light  diet, 
confiding  chiefly  of  bread,  fruits,  and  other  vege- 
tables. His  drink  ought  to  be  water  or  (mail  beer, 
and  he  fhould  fleep  but  moderately,  and  take  much 
exercife. 

But  fainting  fits  proceed  much  oftener  from  a defedt 
than  an  excels  of  blood.  Hence  they  are  very  ready 
to  happen  after  great  evacuations  of  any  kind,  obiti- 
nate  watching,  want  of  appetite,  or  fuch  like,  m 
rhefe  an  almoft  diredtly  oppofite  courfe  to  that  men- 
tioned above  mud  be  purfued.  # 

The  patient  fhould  be  laid  in  bed,  with  his  head 
low,  and  being  covered,  fhould  have  his  legs, 
thighs,  arms,  and  his  whole  body  rubbed  ftrongly 
with  hot  flannels.  Hungary  water,  volatile  fairs, 
or  ftrong  fmelling  herbs,  as  rue,  mint,  or  rofe- 
mary,  may  be  held  to  his  nofe.  His  mouth  may 
be  wet  with  a little  rum  or  brandy ; ' and,  if  he 
can-fwalloWj  fome  hot  wine,  mixed  with  fugar  and 

cinnamon, 
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cinnamon,  which  is  an  excellent  cordial,  may  be 
poured  into  his  mouth.  A comprefs  of  flannel  dipt 
in  hot  wine  or  brandy  muft.be  applied  to  the  pit  of 
hi.s  ftomach,  and  warm  bricks,  or  bottles  filled 
with  hot  water,  laid  to  his  feet. 

As  fpon  as  the  patient  is  recovered  a little,  he 
fhould  take  lbme  ftrong  foup  or  broth,  or  a little 
bread  or  biicuit  foakea  in  hot-fpiced  wine.  To 
prevent  tlpe  return  of  the  fits,  he  ought  to  take 
often,  but  in  fmall  quantities,  fume  light  yet 
lengthening  nourifnment,  as  panad-o  made  with 
loop  inftead  of  water,  new  laid  eggs  lightly  poach- 
ed, chocolate,  light  roaft  meats,  jellies,  and  fuch 
like. 

i hofe  fainting  fits,  which  are  the  cftecl  of  bleed- 
ing, or  of  the  violent  operation  of  purges,  belong 
to  this  clafs.  Such  as  happen  after  artificial  bleed- 
ing are  icldorn  dangerous,  generally  terminating 
as  loon  as  the  patient  is  laid  upon  the  bed ; in- 
deed perfons  lubjebi  to  this  kind  fhould  always  be 
bled  lying,  in  order  to  prevent  it.  Should  the 
fainting  however  continue  longer  than  ufual,  vola- 
tile lpirits  may  be  held  to  the  nofe,  .and  rubbed  on 
the  temples,  &c. 

When  fainting  is  the  effect  of  too  ftrong  or  acrid 
pu  rges  or  vomits,  the  patient  muft  be  treated  in 
all  refyedls  as  if  he  had  taken  poifon.  He  fhould 
be  made  to  drink  plentifully  or  milk,  warm  wa- 
ter, and  oift  barley-water,  or  fuch  like  emollient 
clyfters  will  likewife  be  proper,  and  the  patient’s 
ftrei'grh  ihould  afterwards  be  recruited,  by  giving 
him  generous  cordials,  and  anodyne  medicines. 

Huntings  are  often  occafioned  by  indigeftion. 
This  may  either  proceed  from  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  the  food.  When  the  former  of  thefe 
is  the  caufe,  the  cure  will  be  befl  performed  by  vo- 
miting, which  may  be  promoted  by  cauflng  the  pa- 
tient to  drink  a weak  infufion  of  camomile-flowers, 

carduus 
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carduus  benediffus , or  the  like.  When  the  d bor- 
der proceeds  from  the  nature  of  the  mod,  the  pa- 
tient, as  in  the  cafe  of  weaknefs,  muft  he  revived 
by  ftronrr  fmells,  &c.  after  which  he  fhould  be 
made  to°fwallow  a.  large  quantity  of  light  warm 
fluid,  which  mav  ferve  to  drown,  as  it  were,  the 
offending  matt^  to  (often  its  acrimony,  and  ei- 
ther to  effect  a difeharge  ot  it  by  vomiting,  or  force 


it  down  into  the  inteftines. 

Even  difagreeable  fmells  will  fometimes  occa- 
fion  fwoonings  Specially  in  people  of  weak  nerves. 
When  this  happens,  the  patient  fhould  be  carried 
into  the  open  air,  have  ftimulating  things  held  to 
his  note,  and  thole  lubftances  which  are  di (agree- 
able to  him  ought  immediately  to  be  removed. 
But  we  have  already  taken  notice  of  fwoonings  which 
arife  from  nervous  diforders,  and  ihall  therefore  lay 

no  more  upon  that  head.  _ ■ 

Fainting  fits  often  happen  in  the  progrels  ot 
difeafes.  In  the  beginning  of  putrid  difeafes  they 
generally  denote  an  oppreffion  at  the  ftomach,  or  a 
mafs  of  corrupted  humours,  and  they  ceale  after 
evacuations  either  by  vomit  or  ftool.  When  they 
occur  at  the  beginning  of  malignant  fevers,  they 
indicate  great  danger.  In  each  ot  thele  oaf  s, 
vinegar  ufed  both  externally  and  internally  is  the 
beft  remedy  during  the  paroxyfm,  and  plenty  of 
lemon  juice  and  water  after  it.  Swoonings  which 
happen  in  difeafes  accompanied  with  great  eva- 
cuations, muft  be  treated  like  thole  which  are  owing 
to  weaknefs,  and  the  evacuations  ought  to  be 
reftrained.  When  they  happen  towards  the  end  of 
a violent  fit  of  an  intermitting  fever,  or  at  that 
of  each  exacerbation  of  a continual  fever,  the  pa- 
tient muft  be  fupporicd  by  final  1 draughts  of  wir.e 
and  water. 

Delicate  and  hyfieric  women  are  very  liable  to 
fwoonipg  or  fainting  fits  after  delivery.  Thele 

6 might 
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might  be  often  prevented  by  generous  cordial?,  and 
the  admiffion  of  frefh  air.  When  they  are  occa- 
lioned  by  excefiive  flooding,  it  ought  by  all  means 
to  be  retrained.  They  are  generally  the  effect  of 
mere  weaknefs  or  exhauftion.  Dr.  Engleman  re- 
lates the  cafe  of  a woman  “ in  childbed,  who, 
4t  ^er  being  happily  delivered,  fuddenly  fainted’ 
“ and  lay  upwards  of  a quarter  of  an  hour  appa- 
4C  rently  dead.  A phyfician  was  fent  for ; her  own 
<c  maid,  in  the  mean  while,  being  out  of  patience 
“ at  his  delay,  attempted  to  ailift  her  herfelf,  and 
“ extending  herfelf  upon  her  miftrefs,  applied  her 
ft  mouth  to  her’s,  blew  in  at  much  breath  as  fhe 
“ poflibly  could,  and  in  a very  lhort  time  the  ex- 
“ haufted  woman  awaked  as  out  of  a profound 
“ Aeep  when  proper  things  being  given  her,  fhe 
tl  foon  recovered. 

“ The  maid  being  afked  how  fhe  came  to  think 
“ of  this  expedient,  faid  fhe  had  feen  it  praclifed 

at  Altenburgh,  by  midwives,  upon  children  with 
V the  happiefl:  efFedt.” 

We  mention  this  cafe  chiefly  that  other  mid- 
wives may  be  induced  to  follow  fo  laudable  an  ex- 
ample. Many  children  are  born  without  any  figns 
of  life,  and  others  expire  foon  after  the  birth,  who 
might,  without  all  doubt,  by  proper  care,  be  re- 
ftored  to  life. 

From  whatever  caufe  fainting  fits  proceed,  frefh 
air  is  always  of  the  greateft  importance  to  the  pa- 
tient. By  not  attending  to  this  circumftance,  peo- 
ple often  kill  their  friends  while  they  are  endea- 
vouring, to  fave  them.  Alarmed  at  the  patient’s 
fituation,  they  call  in  a crowd  of  people  to  his  a f- 
fiftance,  or  perhaps  to  witnefs  his  exit,  whole 
breathing  exhaufts  the  air,  and  increafes  the  dan- 
ger. There  is  not  the  lead:  doubt  but  this  prac- 
tice, which  is  very  common  among  the  lower  fort 
of  people,  often  proves  fatal,  efpecially  to  the  de- 
licate, 
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licate,  an d fuch  perfons  as  fall  into  fainting  fits 
from  mere  exhaustion,  or  the  violence  of  fome  dif- 
eafe.  No  more  perfons  ought  ever  to  be  admitted 
into  the  room  where  a patientTies  in  a fwoon  than 
are  abfolutely  necetfary  for  his  affiftance,  and  the 
windows  of  the  apartment  fhould  always  be  opened, 
at  leaft  as  far  as  to  admit  a ftream  of  freth  air. 

Perfons  fubjed  to  frequent  fwoonings,  or  faint- 
ing fits,  fhould  negledt  no  means  to  remove  the 
caufe  of  them,  as  their  confequences  are  always 
injurious  to  the  conftitution.  Every  fainting  fit 
leaves  the  perfon  in  dejedion,  and  weaknefs ; the 
fecretions  are  thereby 'Tufpended,  the  humours  dif- 
pofed  to  ftagnation,  coagulations  and  obftrudions 
are  formed,  and,  if  the  motion  of  the  blood  be  to- 
tally intercepted,  or  very  confiderably  checked,  po- 
lypuses are  lometimes  formed  in  the  heart  or  larger 
vefiels.  The  only  kind  of  fwoonings  not  to  be 
dreaded  are  thole  which  fometimes  mark  the  crijis 
in  fevers ; yet  even  thefe  ought,  as  foon  as  po$ible3 
to  be  removed. 


OF  INTOXICATION. 

The  effeds  of  intoxication  are  often  fatal.  No 
kind  of  poifon  kills  more  certainly  than  an  over- 
dofe  of  ardent  fpirits.  Sometimes,  by  deflroying  the 
nervous  energy,  they  put  an  end  to  life  at  once $ but 
in  general  their  effeds  are  more  flow,  and  in  many 
refpeds-  fimilar  to  thofe  of  opium.  Other  kinds 
of  intoxicating  liquors  may  prove  fatal  when  taken 
to  exctfs,  as  well  as  ardent  fpirits  •,  but  they  may 
generally  be  difcharged  by  vomiting,  which  ought 
always  to  be  excited  when  the  ftomach  is  over- 
charged with  liquor. 

More  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons,  who  die  intoxi- 
cated, lofe  their  lives  from  an  inability  to  condud 

1 them- 
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themfelves,  than  from  the  deftrubtive  quality  of  the 
liquor.  Unable  to  walk,  they  tumble  down,  and 
lie  in  fome  awkward  pofture,  which  obftructs  the 
circulation  or  breathing,  and  often  continue  in  this 
fituation  till  they  die.  No  drunken  perfon  fhould  be 
left  by  himfelf,  till  his  clothes  have  been  loofened, 
and  his  body  laid  in  fuch  a pofture  as  is  moft  fa- 
vourable tor  continuing  the  vital  motions,  dif- 
charging  the  contents  of  the  ftomach,  &c.  The 
beft  pofture  for  difeharging  the  contents  of  the 
ftomach  is  to  lay  the  perfon  upon  his  belly  ; when 
alleep  he  may  be  laid  on  his  fide,  with  his  head  a 
little  raifed,  and  particular  care  muft  be  taken  that 
his  neck  be  no  way  bent,  twifted,  or  have  any  thing 
too  tight  about  it. 

The  excefflve  degree  of  thrift  occafioned  by 
drinking  ftrong  liquors,  often  induces  people  to 
quench  it  by  taking  what  is  hurtful.  I have  known 
fatal  conlequences  even  from  drinking  freely  of 
milk  after  a debauch  of  wine  or  four  punch  j thefe 
acid  liquors,  together  with  the  heat  of  the  fto- 
mach, having  coagulated  the  milk  in  fuch  a man- 
ner that  it  could  never  be  digefted.  The  fafeft 
drink  after  a debauch  is  water  with  a toaft,  tea, 
infuftons  of  balm,  fage,  barley-water,  and  fuch 
like.  If  the  perfon  wants  to  vomit,  he  may  drink 
a weak  infufion  of  camomile-flowers,  or  lukewarm 
water  and  oil ; but  in  this  condition  vomiting  may 
generally  be  excited  by  only  tickling  the  throat 
with  the  finger  or  a feather. 

Inftead  of  giving  a detail  of  all  the  different 
fymptoms  of  intoxication  which  indicate  danger, 
and  propofing  a general  plan  of  treatment  for  per- 
ibns  in  this  fituation,  I fhall  briefly  relate  the  hif- 
tory  of  a cafe  which  lately  fell  under  my  own  , ob- 
fervation,  wherein  moft  of  thofe  lymptoms  u.uillv 
reckoned  dangerous  concurred,  and  where  the  tieat? 
nienc  was  fuccefsful. 

A young 
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A young  man,  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  had* 
for  a hire,  drank  ten  glaffes  of  ftrong  brandy.  He 
fbon  after  fell  fall  afieep,  and  continued  in  that  fili- 
ation for  feveral  hours,  till  at  length  his  uneafy 
manner  of  breathing,  the  coldneis  of  the  extremi- 
ties, and  other  threatening  fymptoms,  alarmed  his 
friends,  and  made  them  fend  for  me.  I found  him 
Hill  fleeping,  his  countenance  ghaftly,  and  his  fkin 
covered  with  a cold  clammy  iweat.  Aimoit  the 
only  figns  of  life  remaining  were,  a deep  laborious 
breathing,  and  a convulfive  motion  or  agitation  of 
his  bowels. 

I tried  to  rotife  him,  but  in  vain,  by  pinching, 
fhaking,  applying  volatile  fpirits,  and  other  itimu- 
lating  ^things  to  his  nofe,  &c.  A few  ounces  of 
blood  were  likewife  taken  from  his  arm,  and  a mix- 
ture of  vinegar  and  water  was  poured  into  his 
mouth  j but,  as  he  Could  Hot  fwallow,  very  little  of 
this  got  into  the  ftomach.  None  of  thele  things 
having  the  leaft  effeft,  and  the  danger  feeming  to 
increafe,  I ordered  his  legs  to  be  put  into  warm  wa- 
ter, and  a fharp  clyfter  to  be  immediately  adininif- 
tered.  This  gave  him  a ftool,  and  was  the  firtt 
thing  that  relieved  him.  It  was  afterwards  repeated 
with  the  fame  happy  effedr,  and  feemed  to  b<i  the 
chief  caufe  of  his  recovery.  He  then  began  to  fhew 
fome  figns  of  life,  took  drink  when  it  was  offered 
him,  and  came  gradually  to  his  fenfes.  He  conti- 
nued, however,  for  feveral  days  weak  and  feverifh* 
and  complained  much  of  a forenefs  in  his  bowels* 
which  gradually  went  off,  by  means  of  a (lender  diet, 
and  cool  mucilaginous  liquors. 

This  young  man  would  probably  have  been  fuf- 
fered  to  die,  without  any  affiftance  being  called* 
had  not  a neighbour,  a few  days  before,  who  had 
been  advifed  to  drink  a bottle  of  fpirits  to  cure  him 
of  an  ague,  expired  under  very  fimilar  circum- 
llances. 
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These  may  fcmetimes  proceed  from  an  infarction 
of  the  lungs,  produced  by  vifcid  clammy  humours, 
or  a fpafmodic  affedion  of  the  nerves  of  that  or- 
gan. Perfons  who  feed  grofsly,  and  abound  in  rich 
blood,  are  very  liable  to  fuffocating  fits  from  the 
former  of  thefe  caufes.  Such  ought,  as  foon  as  they 
are  attacked,  to  be  bled,  to  receive  an  emollient  clyf- 
ter,  and  to  take  frequently  a cup  of  diluting  liquor 
with  a little  nitre  in  it.  They  fhould  likewife  re- 
ceive the  Reams  of  hot  vinegar  into  their  lungs  by 
breathing. 

Nervous  and  afihmatic  perfons  are  mod  fubjed 
to  fpalmodic  affedions  of  the  lungs.  In  this  cafe 
the  patient’s  legs  fhould  be  immerfed  in  warm  wa- 
ter, and  the  Reams  of  vinegar  applied  as  above. 
Warm  diluting  liquors  fhould  likewife  be  drank; 
to  a cup  of  which  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  parygoric 
elixir  may  occafionally  be  added.  Burnt  paper, 
feathers,  or  leather,  may  be  held  to  the  patient's 
noie,  and  frcfli  air  fhould  be  freely  admitted  to 
him. 

Infants  are  often  fuffocated  by  the  carelefinefs  or 
inattention  of  their  nurfes*.  An  infant  when  in 
bed  fhould  always  be  laid  lo,  that  it  cannot  tumble 
down  with  its  head  under  the  bed-clothes;  and 
when  in  a cradle,  its  face  ought  never  to  be 
covered.  A fmall  degree  of  attention  to  theie  two 

* Thefe  accidents  are  not  always  the  cffecls  of  carelciTnefs.  I 
have  known  an  infant  over-laid  by  its  mother  being  fcizcd  in  the 
night  with  an  hytteric  lit.  This  ought  to  ftrve  as  a caution 
again  ft  employing  hytleric  women  as  nurfes;  and  mould  ukewiie 
teach  fuch  women  never  to  lay  aft  infant  in  the  fame  oed  with 
thcfnfclves,  but  in  a fmall  adjacent  one. 
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fimple  rules  would  lave  the  lives  of  many  imams, 
and  prevent  others  from  being,  rendered  weak  and 
fickly  all  their  days  by  the  injuries  done  to  their 

lungs.  J r 

Inftead  of  laying  down  a plan  for  the  recovery  o 

infants  who  are  fuffocated,  or  overlaid,  as  it  is  termed 
by  their  nurfes,  I flaall  give  the  hiftory  of  a cale  re- 
lated by  Monfieur  Janirt , cf  the  Royal  College  or 
Surgery  at  Paris,  as  it  was  attended  with  luccefs,  and 
contains  almoft  every  thing  that  can  be  be  done  on 
fuch  occafions. 

A nurfe  having  had  the  misfortune  to  over-lay  a 
child,  he  was  called  in,  and  found  the  infant  with- 
out any  figns  of  life  *,  no  pulfation  in  the  arteries, 
no  refpiration,  the  face  livid,  the  eyes  open,  dull, 
and  tarnifhed,  the  nofe  full  of  lnivel,  the  mouth 
gaping,  in  Ihort  it  was  almoft  cold.  Whilft  fome 
Finen  "clothes  and  a parcel  of  afhes  were  warm- 
ing, he  had  the  boy  unfwathed,  and  laid  him 
in  a warm  bed,  and  on  the  right  fide.  He  then 
was  rubbed  all  over  with  fine  linen,  for  fear  of  bet- 
ting his  tender  and  delicate  fkin.  As  loon  as  the 
allies  had  received  their  due  degree  of  heat,  Mr. 
Janin  buried  him  in  them,  except  the  face,  placed, 
him  on  the  fide  oppofite  to  that  on  which  he  had 
been  at  firft  laid,  and  covered  him  with  a blanker. 
He  had  a bottle  of  eau  de  luce  in  his  pocket,  which 
he  prefented  to  his  nole  from  time  to  time*,  and  be- 
tween whiles  fome  puffs  of  tobacco  were  blown  up 
his  noftrils:  to  thefe  fucceeded  the  blowing  into  his 
mouth,  and  fqueezing  tight  his  nofe.  Animal  heat 
began  thus  to  be  excited  gradually  ; the  pulfajtions 
of °ihe  temporal  artery  were  loon  felt,  the  breathing 
became  more  frequent  and  free,  and  the  eyes  clofed 
and  opened  alternately.  At  length  the  child  fetched 
lome  cries  expreftive  of  his  want  of  the  bteaft, 
which  being  applied  to  his  mouth,  he  catched  at 
r it  with  avidity,  and  fucked  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
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pen  eel  to  him.  Though  the  pulfations  of  the  ar- 
teries were  by  this  time  very  well  re-eftablift,ed, 
and  it  was  hot  weather,  yet  Mr.  Janin  thought  it 
advifable  to  leave  his  little  patient  thre*-  quarters  of 
an  hour  longer  under  the  allies.  He  wac  afterwards 
taken  out,  cleaned  and  drefled  as  ufual ; to  which 
a gentle  deep  fucceeded,  and  he  continued  perfectly 
well. 

Mr.  Janin  mentions  likewife  an  example  of  a 
young  man  who  had  hanged  himfelf  through  defpair, 
to  whom  he  adminiftered  help  as  effedlualiy  as  in  the 
preceding  cafe. 

Mr.  Glover,  fargeon  in  Do&ors  Commons, 
London,  relates  the  cafe  of  a perfon  who  was  re- 
liored  to  life  after  twenty-nine  minutes  hanging, 
and  continued  in  good  health  for  many  years 
after. 

The  principal  means  ufed  to  reftore  this  man  to 
life  were,  opening  the  temporal  artery  and  the  ex- 
ternal jugular;  rubbing*  the  back,  mouth,  and 
neck,  with  a quantity  of  volatile  fpirits  and  oil  ; 
adminiftering  the  tobacco  clylter  by  means  of 
lighted  pipes,  and  ftrong  fri&ions  of  the  legs  and 
arms.  This  ccurfe  had  been  continued  for  abouc 
four  hours,  when  an  incifion  was  made  into  the  wind- 
pipe, and  air  blown  ftrongly  through  a canula  into 
the  lungs.  About  twenty  minutes  after  this,  the 
blood  at  the  artery  began  to  run  down  the  face,  and  a 
ilovv  pulfe  was  juft  preceptible  at  the  wrift.  The 
trillions  were  continued  for  feme  time  longer;  his 
pulfe  became  more  frequent,  and  his  mouth  and  nole 
being  irritated  with  l'piric  of  fal  ammoniac,  he  i 
opened  his  eyes.  Warm  cordials  were  then  admmiftered  i 
to  him,  and  in  two  days  he  was  fo  weil  as  to  be  able 
to  walk  eight  miles. 

Thcfe  cales  are  fufficient  to  fhew  what  may  be  done 
for  the  recovery  of  thole  unhappy  perfons  who  ftiangls 
thcmfelves  in  a fit  of  defpair. 
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OF  PERSONS  WHO  EXPIRE  IN  CONVUL- 
SION FITS. 

Convulsion  fits  often  conftitute  the  lafl  fcene  of 
acute  or  chronic  diforders.  When  this  is  the  cafe, 
there  can  remain  but  fmall  hopes  of  the  paiient  s 
recovery  after  expiring  in  a fit.  But  when  a per-' 
fon  who  appears  to  be  in  perfect  health,  is  lud- 
denly  Seized  with  a convulfion  fit,  and  items  to 
expire,  tome  attempts  ought  always  to  be  made  to 
reftore  him  to  life.  Infants  are  nioft  liable  to  con- 
vulfions,  and  are  often  carried  off  very  fuddenly 
by  one  or  more  fits  about  the  time  of  teething. 
There  are  many  well  authenticated  accounts  of  in- 
fants having  been  reftored  to  life,  after  they  ha!  to 
all  appearance  expired  in  convulfions  j but  we  fhall 
onlv  relate  the  following  inftance  mentioned  by  Dr. 
John  fon  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  practicability  of  recover- 
ing ferfons  vifibly  dead. 

In  the  parilh  of  St.  Clemens  in  Cokhejler , a child 
of  fix  months  old,  lying  upon  ns  mother’s  lap, 
having  had  the  breaft,  was  feized  with  a ftrong 
convulfion  fit,  which  lafted  fo  long,  and  ended 
with  fo  total  a privation  of  motion  in  the  body, 
lungs,  and  pulfe,  that  it  was  deemed  abfolutely 
dead.  It  was  accordingly  llripped,  laid  out,  the 
pafTing-bell  ordered  to  be  tolled,  and  a coffin  to 
be  made  •,  but  a neighbouring  gentlew'oman  who 
ufed  to  admire  the  child,  hearing  of  its  ftidden 
death,  haftened  to  the  houfe,  and  upon  examining 
the  child  found  it  not  cold,  its  joints  limber,  and 
fancied  that  a glafs  (lie  held  to  its  mouth  and  nofe 
was  a little  damped  with  the  breath  ; upon  which 
fhe  took  the  child  in  her  lap,  fat  down  before  the 
fire,  rubbed  it,  and  kept  it  in  gentle  agitation.  In 
a quarter  of  an  hour  fhe  felt  the  heart  begin  to 
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beat  faintly;  (he  then  put  a little  of  the  mothei's 
milk  into  its  mouth,  continued  to  rub  its  palms  and 
foies,  found  the  child  begin  to  move,  and  the 
milk  was  fwallowed  ; and  in  another  quarter  of  an 
hour  file  had  the  fatisfadtion  of  reftoring  to  its  dif- 
confolate  mother  the  babe  quite  recovered,  eager  to. 
lay  hold  of  the  bread,  and  able  to  fuck  again.  The 
child  throve,  had  no  more  fits,  is  grown  up,  and  at 
prefent  alive. 

Thefe  means,  which  are  certainly  in  the  power 
of  every ' perfon,  were  fufficient  to  reftore  to  life  an 
infant  to  all  appearance  dead,  and  who,  in  all  pro- 
bability, but  for  the  ufe  of  thefe  fimple  endeavours, 
would  have  remained  fo.  There  are  however  many 
other  things  which  might  be  done  in  cafe  the  above 
fhould  not  fucceed  ; as  rubbing  the  body  with  ftrong 
fpirits,  covering  it  with  warm  afhes  or  laic,  blowing 
air  into  the  lungs,  throwing  up  warm  flimulating 
clyfters  or  the  l’moak  of  tobacco,  into  the  inteflines, 
and  fuch  like. 

When  children  are  dead  born,  or  expire  foon  after 
the  birth,  the  fame  means  ought  to  be  ufed  for  their 
recovery,  as  if  they  had  expired  in  circumftances 
limilar  to  thofe  mentioned  above. 

Thefe  directions  may  likewife  be  extended  to  adults, 
attention  being  always  paid  to  the  age  and  other  cir- 
cumftances of  the  patient. 

The  foregoing  cales  and  obfervations  afford  1 ef- 
ficient proof  of  the  fuccefs  which  may  attend  the 
endeavours  of  perlons  totally  ignorant  ot  medicine, 

. in  aftifting  thole  who  are  fuddenly  deprived  of  life 
by  any  accident  or  difeafe.  Many  facts  of  a fimi- 
lar  nature  might  be  adduced,  were  it  necefLry  ; 
but  thefe,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  lufficient  to  call  up  tne 
attention  of  the  public,  and  to  excite  the  humane  and 
benevolent  to  exerc  their  utmoft  endeavours  lor  tne 
prefervaiion  of  their  lellow-fnen.  ^ 
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The  Society  for  the  recovery  of  drowned  perfons , m- 
ftituted  at  Amfterdam  in  the  year  1767,  had  the 
fatisfadlion  to  find  that  no  fewer  than  150  perfons 
in  the  fpace  of  four  years  had  been  faved  by  the 
means  pointed  out  by  them,  many  of  whom  owed 
their  prefervation  to  peafants  and  people  of  no  me- 
dical knowledge.  But  the  means  ufed  with  fo  much 
efficacy  in  recovering  drowned  perfons  are,  with 
equal  fuccefs,  applicable  to  a number  of  cafes 
where  the  powers  of  life  feem  in  reality  to  be  only 
fufpended,  and  to  remain  capable  of  renewing  all 
their  fun&ions,  on  being  put  into  motion  again.  It 
is  {hocking  to  reflect,  that  for  want  of  this  confidera- 
tion  many° perfons  have  been  committed  to  the  grave 
in  whom  the  principles  of  life  might  have  been 
revived. 

The  cafes  wherein  fuch  endeavours  are  molt  likely 
to  be  attended  with  fuccefs,  are  ail  thole  called 
fudden  deaths  from  an  invifible  caufe,  as  apo- 
plexies, hyfterics,  faintings,  and  many  other  dif- 
orders  wherein  perfons  in  a moment  fink  down  and 
expire.  The  various  cafualties  in  which  they  may 
be  tried  are,  fuffocations,  from  the  lulphureous 
damps  of  mines,  coal-pits,  &c.  the  unwholefome 
air  of  long  unopened  wells  or  caverns  *,  the  noxious 
vapours  arifing  from  fermenting  liquors*,  the  (teams  of 
burning  charcoal  fulphureous  mineral  acids  •,  arteni- 
cal  effluvia,  &c. 

The  various  accidents  of  drowning,  ftrangling, 
and  apparent  deaths,  by  blows,  falls,  hunger,  cold, 
&c.  likewife  furniffi  opportunities  of  trying  fuch 
endeavours.  Thole  perhaps  who  to  appearance  are 
killed  by  lightning,  or  by  any  violent  agitation  of 
the  pafiions,  as  fear,  joy,  furprife,  and  luch  like, 
might  alfo  be  frequently  recovered  by  the  ule 
of  proper  means,  as  blowing  ftrongly  into  their 
lungs,  &c. 
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The  means  to  be  ufed  for  the  recovery  of  per- 
fons  fuddcnly  deprived  of  life  are  nearly  the  fame 
in  all  cafes  ; they  are  practicable  by  every  one  who 
happens  to  be  prefent  at  the  accident,  and  require 
no  great  expence,  and  lefs  fkill.  The  great  aim  is 
to  reftore  the  warmth  and  vital  motions.  This  may 
in  general  be  attempted  by  means  of  heat,  frictions, 
bleeding,  blowing  air  into  the  lungs,  adminiftering 
cly Iters  and  generous  cordials.  Thefe  muft  be  varied 
according  to  circumftances.  Common  fenfe,  and 
the  fituation  of  the  patient,  will  fuggeft  the  proper 
manner  of  conducting  them.  Above  all  we  would 
recommend  perfeverance.  People  oughc  never  to 
defpair  on  account  of  difcouraging  circumftances, 
or  to  leave  off  their  endeavours  as  long  as  there 
is  the  leaft  hope  of  fuccefs.  Where  much  good  and 
no  hurt  can  be  done,  no  one  ought  to  grudge  his 
labour. 

It  where  greatly  to  be  wifhed,  that  an  inftitution, 
fimilar  to  that  of  Amfterdam,  was  eftablifhed,  upon 
a more  extenfive  plan,  in  Great  Britain';  and 
that  a reward  was  allowed  to  every  one  who  Ihould 
be  inftrumental  in  reftoring  to  life  a perfon  feem- 
ingly  dead  *.  Men  will  do  much  for  fame,  but 
itill  more  for  money.  Should  no  profit,  however, 
be  annexed  to  thole  benevolent  offices,  the  heart- 

* The  Author  is  happy  to  obferve,  that,  ft  nee  the  firft  publi- 
cation of  this  work,  feveral  focieties  have  been  inllituted  in  Bri- 
tain with  the  fame  benevolent  intention  as  that  of  Amfterdam,  and 
that  their  endeavours  have  proved  no  lefs  fuccefsfal.  He  is  like- 
wife  happy  to  obferve,  that  premiums  have  been  awarded  to  thofe 
■who  have  been  active  in  their  endeavours  to  reftore  to  life  perfons 
who  had  been  drowned,  or  fuddenly  deprived  of  life  by  any  acci- 
dent. How  much  is  this  fuperior  to  the  fuperftitious  inftitution, 
■which  allows  any  man  a premium  who  brings  a dead  perfon  out  of 
the  water,  fo  that  he  may  receive  Chriftiau  burial : but  allows 
pothing  to  the  perfon  who  brings  him  out  alive,  or  who  recovers 
Jiim  after  he  has  been  to  all  appearance  dead, 
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felt  pleafure  which  a good  man  mull  enjoy,  on  re- 
flecting that  he  has  b:en  the  happy  inftrument  of 
faving  one  of  his  fellow-creatures  from  an  untimely 
grave,  is  itfelf  a iufficient  reward. 


CHAP.  LV. 

CAUTIONS  CONCERNING  COLD 
BATHING,  AND  DRINKING 
THE  MINERAL  WATERS. 

S it  is  now  fafhionable  for  perfons  of  all  ranks 


to  plunge  into  the  fea,  and  drink  the  mineral 


waters,  I was  defirous  of  rendering  this  work  itill 
more  extenfively  ufeful,  by  the  addition  of  fome 
practical  remarks  on  thefc  adtive  and  ufeful  medi- 
cines. Finding  it  impoffible  to  . bring  thefe  ob- 
servations within  fo  narrow  a compais  as  not  to 
fwell  the  book,  already  too  large,  into  an  enor- 
mous fize,  I refolved  to  confine  myfelf  to  a few 
hints  or  cautions  j which  may  be  of  lervice  to  per- 
fons who  bathe,  or  drink  the  mineral  waters,  with- 
out being  able  to  put  themfelves  under  the  care  of  a 
phyfician. 

No  part  of  the  pradlice  of  medicine  is  of  greater 
ifnportance,  or  merits  more  the  attention  of  the 
phyfician,  as  many  lives  are  loft,  and  numbers 
ruin  their  health,  by  cold  bathing,  and  an  impru- 
dent ufe  of  the  mineral  waters.  On  fome  future 
occafion  I may  probably  refume  this  fubjedt,  as  I 
know  not  any  work  that  contains  a Iufficient  num- 
ber of  pradtical  obfervations  to  regulate  the  patient’s 
conduct  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  adtive  and  important 
medicines, 
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We  have  indeed  many  books  on  the  mineral  waters, 
and  fome  of  them  are  written  with  much  ingenuity  ; 
but  they  are  chiefly  employed  in  afcertaining  the 
contents  of  the  waters  by  chymical  analyfis.  This 
no  doubt  has  its  ufe,  but  it  is  by  no  means  of  fuch 
importance  as  fome  may  imagine.  A man  may  know 
the  chymical  analyfis  of  all  the  articles  in  the  materia 
medic  a,  without  being  able  properly  to  apply  any 
one  of  them  in  the  cure  of  difeafes.  One  page 
of  practical  obfervations  is  worth  a whole  volume 
of  chymical  analyfis.  But  where  are  fuch  obferva- 
tions to  be  met  with  ? Few  phyficians  are  in  a flota- 
tion to  make  them,  and  fewer  ftill  are  qualified  for 
fuch  a talk.  It  can  only  be  accomplifhed  by  prac- 
titioners who  refide  at  the  fountains,  and  who,  pof- 
feffing  minds  fuperior  to  local  prejudices,  are  capa- 
ble of  diftinguifhing  difeafes  with  accuracy,  and  of 
forming  a found  judgment  refpefting  the  genuine 
effects  of  medicines. 

Without  a proper  difcrimination  with  regard  to 
the  difeafe  and  the  conftitution  of  the  patient,  the 
moft  powerful  medicine  is  more  likely  to  do  harm 
than  good.  Every  one  knows  that'the  fame  phyfician 
who,  by  cold  bathing,  cured  Auguftus,  by  an  im- 
prudent ufe  of  the  fame  medicine  killed  his  heir. 
This  induced  the  Roman  fenate  to  make  laws  for  regu- 
lating the  baths,  and  preventing  the  numerous  evils 
which  arofe  from  an  imprudent. and  promifcuous  ufe  of 
thofe  elegant  and  fafhionable  pieces  of  luxury.  But 
as  no  fuch  laws  exift  in  this  country,  every  one  does 
that  which  is  right  in  his  own  eyes,  and  of  courfe  many 
muft  do  wrong. 

People  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  Ample  ele- 
ment of  water  can  do  no  hurt,  and  that  they  may 
plunge  into  it  at  any  time  with  impunity.  In  this, 
however,  they  are  much  miftaken.  I have  known 
apoplexies  occafioned  by  going  into  the  cold  bath, 
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fevers  excited  by  flaying  too  long  in  it,  and  other 
maladies  fo  much  aggravated  by  its  continued  ufe, 
that  they  could  never  be  wholly  eradicated.  Nor 
are  examples  wanting,  either  in  ancient  or  modern 
times,  of  the  baneful  confequences  which  have  arifen 
alfo  from  an  injudicious  application  of  the  warm 
bath ; but  as  warm  baths  are  not  fo  common  in  this 
country,  and  are  feldom  ufed  but  under  the  direction 
of  a phyfician,  I fhali  not  enlarge  on  that'part  of  the 
fubjebt. 

Immerfion  in  cold  water  is  a cuflom  which  lays 
claim  to  the  moft  remote  antiquity  : Indeed  it  nuift 
have  been  coeval  with  man  himfelf.  1 he  neceflity 
of  water  for  the  purpofe  of  cleanlinefs,  and  the 
pleafure  arifing  from  its  application  to  the  body  in 
hot  countries,  mutt  very  early  have  recommended 
it  to  the  human  fpecies.  Even  the  example  of 
other  animals  was  iufficient  to  give  the  hint  to 
man.  By  inflind  many  of  them  are  led  to  apply 
cold  water  in  this  manner;  and  fome,  when  de- 
prived of  its  ufe,  have  been  known  to  languifh, 
and  even  to  die.  - But  whether  the  pradice  of  cold 
bathing  arofe  from  neceffity,  reafoning,  or  imita- 
tion, is  an  enquiry  of  no  importance;  our  bufinefs 
is  to  point  out  the  advantages  which  may  be  derived 
from  it,  and  to  guard  people  againfl  an  improper 
ufe  of  it. 

The  cold  bath  recommends  itfelf  in  a variety  of 
cafes,  and  is  peculiarly  beneficial  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  populous  cities,  who  indulge  in  idlenefs, 
and  lead  fedentary  lives.  In  perfons  of  this  defcrip- 
tion  the  adion  of  the  folids  is  always  too  weak, 
which  induces  a languid  circulation,  a crude  indi- 
gefted  mals  of  humours,  and  obflrudions  in  the 
capillary  veffcls  and  glandular  fyflem.  Cold  wa- 
ter, from  its  gravity  as  well  as  its  tonic  power,  is 
well  calculated  either  to  obviate  or  remove  thefe 
fyinptoms,  It  accelerates  the  motion  of  the  blood, 

' promotes 
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promotes  the  different  fecretions,  and  gives  per- 
manent vigour  to  the  folids.  But  all  thefe  im- 
portant purpofes  will  be  more  effentially  ar-fwered 
by  the  application  of  falt-water.  This  ought  not 
only  to  be  preferred  on  account  of  its  fuperior 
gravity,  but  likewife  for  its  greater  power  of  Iti- 
mulating  the  fkin,  which  promotes  the  peripira- 
tion,  and  prevents  the  patient  from  catching 
cold. 

It  is  neceffary,  however,  to  obferve,  that  cold 
bathing  is  more  likely  to  prevent,  than  to  remove 
obftructions  of  the  glandular  or  lymphatic  fyftem. 
Indeed,  when  thefe  have  arrived  at  a certain  pitch, 
they  are  not  to  be  removed  by  any  means.  In  this 
cafe  the  cold  bath  will  only  aggravate  the  iymp- 
toms,  and  hurry  the  unhappy  patient  into  an  un- 
timely grave.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmoft  im- 
portance, previous  to  the  patient’s  entering  upon 
the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  to  determine  whether  or 
not  he  labours  under  any  obftinate  obftru&ions  or 
the  lungs  or  other  vifcera  and  where  this  is  the 
cafe,  cold  bathing  ought  ftriflly  to  be  prohi- 
bited*. 

In  what  is  called  a plethoric  ftate,  or  too  great 
a fulnefs  of  the  body,  it  is  likewife  dangerous  to 
ufe  the  cold  bath,  without  due  preparation.  In 
this  cafe  there  is  great  danger  of  burliing  a blood- 
veffl,  or  occafioning  an  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
or  fome  of  the  'vifcsra.  This  precaution  is  the 

# The  late  celebrated  Dr.  Smollet  lias  indeed  faid,  that  if  h._ 
were  per  fuaded  he  had  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs  lie  would  jump 
i«ito  the  cold  bath  : but  here  the  Dodlor  evidently  fliews  more 
courage  than  difcrction  ; and  that  he  was  more  a man  o.  wit 
than  a phyfician,  every  one  will  allow.  A.  nervous  aillima,  01  an 
atrophy,  maybe  miflaken  for  a pulmonary  confumption  ; in 
the  two  former,  the  cold  bath  proves  often  beneficial;  1 10l-£  1 
never  knew  it  fo  in  the  latter.  Indeed,  all  the  phtnifical  pa- 
tients I ever  faw,  who  had  tried  the  cold  bath,  wc'O  eweent  y 
hu.t  by  it. 
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more  neceflary  to  citizens,  as  moft  of  them  live 
full,  and  are  of  a grofs  habit.  Yet,  what  is  very 
remarkable,  thefe  people  refort  in  crowds  every 
feafon  to  the  fea-fide,  and  plunge  in  the  water 
without  the  leaft  confideration.  No  doubt  they 
often  efcape  with  impunity  j but  does  this  give  a 
fandtion  to  the  practice  ? Perfons  of  this  defcrip- 
tion  ouoht  by  no  means  to  bathe,  unlefs  the  body 
has  been  previoufly  prepared  by  luitable  evacua- 
tions. 

Another  clafs  of  patients,  who  Hand  peculiarly 
in  need  of  the  bracing  qualities  of  cold  water,  is 
the  nervous.  This  includes  a great  number  of  the 
male,  and  almoft  all  the  f male  inhabitants  of  great 
cities.  Yet  even  thofe  perfons  ought  to  be  cautious 
in  ufing  the  cold  bath.  Nervous  people  have  often 
weak  bowels,  and  may,  as  well  as  others,  be  lubjedt 
to  congeltions  and  obftrudtions  of  the  vifcera ; and  in 
this  cafe  they  will  not  be  able  to  bear  the  effects  of 
the  cold  water.  For  them,  therefore,  and  indeed  for 
all  delicate  people,  the  beft  plan  would  be  toaccuftom 
themfclves  to  it  by  the  moft  pleafing  and  gentle 
degrees.  They  ought  to  begin  with  the  temperate 
bath,  and  gradually  ufe  it  cooler,  till  at  length  the 
coldeft  proves  quite  agreeable.  Nature  revolts  againft: 
all  great  tranfitions:  and  thofe  who  do  violence 
to  her  dictates,  have  often  caule  to  repent  of  their 
temerity. 

Wherever  cold  bathing  is  pradtifed,  there  ought 
likewife  to  be  tepid  baths  for  the  purpofe  mentioned 
above.  Indeed  it  is  the  pra&ice  of  fome  countries 
to  throw  cold  water  over  the  patient  as  foon  as  he 
comes  out  of  the  warm  bath ; but  though  this  may 
not  injure  a Ruffian  peafant,  we  dare  no:  recom- 
mend it  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country.  The 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  we  are  told,  when 
covered  with  fweat  and  dull,  ufed  to  plunge  into 
rivers,  without  receiving  the  fmallcft:  injury. 

Though 
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Though  they  might  often  efcape  danger  from  this 
imprudent  conduct,  yet  it  was  certainly  contrary 
to  found  reafon.  I have  known  many  robuft  men 
, throw  av/ay  their  lives  by  fuch  an  attempt.  We 
would  not  however  advife  patients  to  go  into  the 
cold  water  when  the  body  is  chilly  ; as  much  exer- 
cife,  at  leaft,  ought  to  be  taken,  as  may  excite  a 
gentle  glow  all  over  the  body,  but  by  no  means  fo  as 
to  overheat  it. 

To  young  people,  and  particularly  to  children, 
cold  bathing  is  of  the  laft  importance.  Their  lax 
fibres  render  its  tonic  powers  peculiarly  proper. 
It  promotes  their  growth,  increafes  their  ftrength  *, 
and  prevents  a variety  of  .difeafes  incident  to  child- 
hood. Were  infants  early  accuftomed  to  the  cold 
bath,  it  would  feldom  dilagree  with  them ; and  we 
fhould  fee  fewer  inftances  of  the  fcrofula,  rickets, 
and  other  difeafes,  which  prove  fatafl  to  many,  and 
make  others  miferable  for  life.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, thefe  diforders  render  infants  incapable  of 
bearing  the  Ihock  of  cold  water  •,  but  this  is  owing 
to  their  not  having  been  early  and  regularly  accuftom- 
ed to  it.  It  is  however  r.eceftary  here  to  caution 
young  men  againft  too  frequent  bathing  •,  as  I have 
known  many  fatal  confequences  refult  from  the  daily 
practice  of  plunging  into  rivers,  and  continuing 
there  too  long.  : 

The  molt  proper  time  of  the  day  for  ufing  the 
cold  bath  is  no  doubt  the  morning,  or  at  leaft  be- 
fore dinner;  and  the  belt  mode,  that  of  quick  in> 
merfion.  As  cold  bathing  has  a conftant  tendency 

* The  celebrated  phyfician  Galen  fays,  that  immerfion  in  cold 
water  is  fit  only  for  the  young  of  lions  and  bears;  and  recom- 
mends warm  bathing,  as  conducive  to  the  growth  and  Itreng*  r 
of  infants.  How  tgregioirfly  do  the  grcaielt  men  err,  whenever 
they  lofe  fight  of  facts,  and  fubltitute  realoning  in  pbyfic  1,1 •lCC 
of  obfervatiou  aud  experience  1 
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to  propel  the  blood  and  other  humours  towards  the 
head,  it  ought  to  be  a rule  always  to  wet  that  part 
as  loon  as  poflible.  By  due  attention  to  this  cir- 
cumftance,  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  vio- 
lent head-achs,  and  other  complaints,  which  fre- 
quently proceed  from  cold  bathing,  might  be  often 
prevented. 

The  cold  bath,  when  too  long  continued  in,  not 
only  occaflons  an  excefflve  flux  of  humours  towards 
the  head,  but  chills  the  blood,  cramps  the  mufcles, 
relaxes  the  nerves,  and  wholly  defeats  the  inten- 
tion of  bathing.  Hence,  by  not  adverting  to  this 
circumftance,  expert  fwimmers  are  often  injured, 
and  fometimes  even  lofe  their  lives.  All  the  be- 
neficial purpofes  of  cold  bathing  are  anfwered  by 
one  immerfion  at  a time ; and  the  patient  ought 
to  be  rubbed  dry  the  moment  he  comes  out  of  che 
water,  and  fhould  continue  to  take  exercife  for  lome 
time  after. 

When  cold  bathing  occaflons  chilnefs,  lofs  of 
appetite,  Mlefsnefs,  pain  of  the  breaft  or  bowels,  a 
proftration  of  ftrength,  or  violent  head-achs,  it 
ought  to  be  difeontinued. 

Though  thefe  hints  are  by  no  means  intended  to 
point  out  all  the  cafes  where  cold  bathing  may  be 
hurtful,  nor  to  illuftrate  its  extenfive  utility  as  a 
medicine  ; yet  it  is  hoped  they  may  ierve  to  guard 
people  againft  feme  of  thofe  errors  into  which,  'from 
mere  inattention,  they  are  apt  to  fall,  and  thereby 
not  only  endanger  their  bwn  lives,  but  bring  an 
excellent  medicine  into  dilrepute. 

1 

Of  drinking  the  Mineral  Waters. 

The  internal  ufe  of  water,  as  a medicine,  is  no 
lefs  an  objedt  of  the  phyfleian’s  attention  than  the 
external.  Bure  elementary  water  is  indeed  the  molt 

inoffenfive 
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inoffenfive  of  all  liquors,  and  conditutes  a princi- 
pal pare  of  the  food  of  every  animal.  But  this 
element  is  often  impregnated  with  fubdances  of  a 
very  adive  and  penetrating  nature  •,  and  of  fuch  an 
infidious  quality,  that,  while  they  promote  certain 
lecretions,  and  even  alleviate  fome  difagreeable 
fymptoms,  they  weaken  the  powers  of  life,  under- 
mine the  conditurion,  and  lay  the  foundation  of 
worfe  difeafes  than  thofe  which  they  were  employed 
to  remove.  Of  this  every  practitioner  mud  have 
feen  indances ; and  phyficians  of  eminence  have 
more  than  once  declared  that  they  have  known  more 
difeafes  occafioned  than  removed  by  the  ufe  of  mi- 
neral waters.  This  doubtlefs  has  proceeded  from  the 
abufe  of  thefe  powerful  medicines,  which  evinces  the 
neceffity  of  ufing  them  with  caution. 

By  examining  the  contents  of  the  mineral  wa- 
ters which  are  mod  ufed  in  this  country,  we  (hall 
be  enabled  to  form  an  idea  of  the  danger  which 
may'  arife  from  an  improper  application  of  them 
either  externally  or  internally  ; though  it  is  to  the 
latter  of  thefe  that  the  prefent  obfervations  are  chiefly 
confined. 

The  waters  mod  in  ufe  for  medical  purpoles  in 
Britain,  are  thofe  impregnated  with  lalts,  fqlphur, 
iron,  and  mephitic  air,  either  feparateiy,  or  vari- 
oufly  combined.  Of  thele  the  mod  powerful  is 
the  faline  fulphureous  water  of  Harrowgate,  of 
which  I have  had  more  occafion  to  obferve  the 
pernicious  confequences,  when  improperly  ufed, 
than  of  any  other.  To  this,  therefore, . the  follow- 
ing remarks  will  more  immediately  relate,  though 
they  will  be  found  applicable  to  all  the  purging 
waters  in  the  kingdom  which  are  ftrong  enough  to 
merit  attention*. 

The 

* The  grenteft  clafs  of  mineral  waters  :n  this  cojin  try  is  the 
chalybeate.  In  many  paits  of  Britain  thefe  aie  to  ce  iov.r.d  .a 
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The  errors  which  fo  often  defeat  the  intention  of 
drinking  the  purgative  mineral  waters,  and  which 
fo  frequently  prove  injurious  to  the  patient,  pro- 
ceed from  the  manner  of  ufing  them,  the  quantity 
taken,  the  regimen  purfued,  or  ufing  them  in  cafes 
where  they  are  not  proper. 

A very  hurtful  prejudice  {till  prevails  in  this 
country,  that  all  difeafes  muft  be  cured  by  medi- 
cines taken  into  the  (tomach,  and  that  the  more 
violently  thefe  medicines  operate,  they  are  the 
more  likely  to  have  the  defiled  effe<51.  This  opi- 
nion has  proved  fatal  to  thoufands,  and  will,  in  all 
probability,  deftroy  many  more  before  it  can  be 
wholly  eradicated.  Purging  is  often  ufeful  in  acute 
dileafes,  and  in  chronical  cafes  may  pave  the  way 
for  the  operation  of  other  medicines ; but  it  will 
leidom  perform  a cure ; and  by  exhaufting  the 
{Length  of  the  patient,  will  often  leave  him  in  a 
worle  condition  than  it  found  him.  That  this  is 
frequently  the  cafe  with  regard  to  the  more  a&ive 
mineral  waters,  every  perfon  conveifant  in  thefe 
matters  will  readily  allow. 

Strong  ftimulants  applied  to  the  ftomach  and 
bowels  for  a length  of  time,  muft  tend  to  weaken 
and  deftroy  their  energy-,  and  what  ftimulants  are 
more  aftive  than  fait  and  fulphur,  efpecially  when 
thefe  fubftances  are  intimately  combined,  and  car*- 

ried  through  the  fyftem  by  the  penetrating  me- 

al moft  every  field  ; but  thofe  chiefly  in  ufe,  for  medical  purpofes, 
are  the  purging  clvulybeates,  as  the  waters  of  Scarborough, 
Cheltenham,  Thorp  Arch,  Ncvil  Holt,  &c.  Of  thofe  which  do 
not  purge,  the  waters  of  Tunbridge  Hand  in  the  highclt  repute. 
The  Saline  purging  waters,  as  thofe  of  Afton,  Epfom,  Kill 
burn,  Sic.  are  alfo  in  very  general  efleem  ; but  the  fountains 
mod  frequented  by  the  fick  in  this  country,  are  thofe  to  which 
the  minerals  impart  a certain  degree  of  heat,  as  Bath,  Briilol 
Buxton,  &e.  ’ 

^ c dium 
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dium  of  water  ? Thofe  bowels  mud  be  ftrong  in- 
deed, which  can  withdand  the  daily  operation  of 
fuch  active  principles  for  months  together,  and  not 
be  injured.  This  however  is  the  plan  purfued  by 
mod  of  thofe  who  drink  the  purging  mineral  wa- 
ters, and  whofe  circumdances  will  permit  them  to 
continue  long  enough  at  thofe  fafhionable  places  of 
refort. 

Many  people  imagine  that  every  thing  depends 
on  the  quantity  of  water  taken,  and  that  the  more 
they  drink  they  will  the  fooner  get  well.  This  i3  . 
an  egregious  error ; for,  while  the  unhappy  pa- 
tient thinks  he  is  by  this  means  eradicating  his 
diforder,  he  is  often  in  fact  undermining  the  powers 
of  life,  and  ruining  his  conditution.  Indeed  no- 
thing can  do  this  fo  effectually  as  weakening  the 
powers  of  digedion  by  the  improper  application  of 
ftrong  dimulants.  The  very  effence  of  health  de- 
pends on  the  digedive  organs  performing  their  due 
functions,  and  the  mod  tedious  maladies  arc  all  con- 
nected with  indigedion. 

Drinking  the  water  in  too  great  quantity,  not 
only  injures  the  bowels  and  occafions  indigedion, 
but  generally  defeats  the  intention  for  which  it  is 
taken.  The  difeafes  for  the  cure  of  which  mineral 
waters  are  chiefly  celebrated,  are  moflly  cf  the 
chronic  kind  ; and  it  is  well  known  that  fuch  dil- 
eafes  can  only  be  cured  by  the  flow  operation  of 
alteratives,  or  fuch  medicines  as  ad  by  inducing  a 
gradual  change  in  the  habit.  This  requires  length 
of  time,  and  never  can  be  efleded  by  medicines 
which  run  off  by  dool,  and  operate  chiefly  on  the 

flrfl  paffages.  . A-  _ 

Thofe  who  wifh  for  the  cure  of  any  obltmate 

malady  from  the  mineral  waters,  ought  to  take 
them  in  fuch  a manner  as  hardly  to  produce  any 
died  whatever  on  the  bowels.  With  this  view  a 
3 halt- 
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half-pint  glafs  may  be  drank  at  bed-time  *,  and  the 
lame  quantity  an  hour  before  break. faff,  dinner, 
and  fupper.  The  dofe,  however,  mull  vary  ac- 
cording to  circumftances.  Even  the  quan^ty  men** 
tioned^above  will  purge  fome  perlons,  while  others 
will  drink  twice  as  much  without  being  in  the  leaft 
moved  by  it.  Its  operation  on  the  bowels  is  the 
only  ftandard  for  ufing  the  water  as  an  alterative. 
No  more  ought  to  be  taken  than  barely  to  move 
the  body  •,  nor  is  it  always  neceffary  to  carry  it  this 
length,  provided  the  water  goes  off  by  the  other 
emun&ories,  and  does  not  occafion  a chilnefs,  or 
flatulency  in  the  ftomach  or  bowels.  When  the 
water  is  intended  to  purge,  the  quantity  mentioned 
above  may  be  all  taken  before  breakf«ft. 

I would  not  only  caution  patients  who  drink  the 
purging  mineral  waters  over  night  to  avoid  heavy 
(uppers,  but  alfo  from  eating  heavy  meals  at  any 
time.  The  ftimulus  of  water,  impregnated  with 
falts,  feems  to  create  a falfe  appetite.  I have  feen 
a delicate  perfon,  after  drinking  the  Harrowgate 
waters  of  a raorning,  eat  a breakfaft  fufficient  to 
have  ferved  two  ploughmen,  devour  a plentiful 
dinner  of  flefh  and  fifli,  and,  to  crown  all,  eat  fuch 
a fupper  as  might  have  fatisfied  a hungry  porter. 
All  this,  indeed,  the  ftomach  fecmed  to  crave  ; buc 
this  craving  had  better  remain  not  quite  fatisfied, 
than  that  the  ftomach  fhould  be  loaded  with  what 
exceeds  its  powers.  To  llarve  patients  was  never 
my  plan  ; but  1 am  clearly  of  opinion,  that,  in  the 

* When  I fpeak  of  drinking  a glafs  of  the  water  over  night, 
I mult  beg  leave  to  caution  thofe  who  follow  this  plan  againft 
eating  heavy  fupptrs.  The  late  Dr.  Daultry  of  York,  who  was 
the  lirft  that  brought  the  Harrowgate  waters  into  repute,  ufed 
to  advife  his  patients  to  drink  a glafs  before  they  went  to  bed  ; 
the  eonfequence  of  which  was,  that  having  eat  a flefh  fupper, 
and  the  water  operating  in  the  night,  they  were  often  tormented 
with  gripes,  and  obliged  to  call  for  medical  allillance. 
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ufe  of  all  the  purging  mineral  waters,  a light  and 
rather  diluting  diet  is  the  moft  proper  •,  and  that  no 
perfon,  during  fuch  a courle,  ought  t*  eat  to  the 
full  extent  of  what  his  appetite  craves. 

To  promote  the  operation  of  mineral  waters, 
and  to  carry  them  through  the  fyftem,  exercife  is 
indifpenfably  neceflary.  This  may  be  taken  in  any 
manner  that  is  moft  agreeable  to  the  patient ; but 
he  ought  never  to  carry  it  to  excefs.  The  beft 
kinds  of  exercife  are  thofe  conneded  with  amufe- 
ment.  Every  thing  that  tends  to  exhilarate  the 
fpirits,  not  only  promotes  the  operation  of  the  wa- 
ters, but  ads  as  a medicine.  All  who  refort  to 
the  mineral  waters  ought  therefore  to  leave  every 
care  behind,  to  mix  with  the  company,  and  to 
make  themfelves  as  cheerful  and  happy  as  poflible. 
From  this  condud,  affilled  by  the  free  and  whole- 
fome  air  of  thofe  falhionable  places  of  relort,  and 
alfo  the  regular  and  early  hours  which  are  ufually 
kept,  the  patient  often  receives  more  benefit  than 
from  ufing  the  waters. 

But  the  greateft  errors  in  drinking  the  purging 
mineral  waters  arife  from  their  being  uled  in  calcs 
where  they  are  abfolutely  improper,  and  adverfe  to 
the  nature  of  the  difeafe.  When  people  hear  ol  a 
wonderful  cure  having  been  performed  by  fome 
mineral  water,  they  immediately  conclude  that  it 
will  cure  every  thing,  and  accordingly  fwallow  it 
down,  when  they  might  as  well  take  poifon.  Pa- 
tients ought  to  be  well  informed,  before  they  be- 
gin to  drink  the  more  adive  kinds  of  mineral  wa- 
ters, of  the  propriety  of  the  courle,  and  fhould 
never  perfift  in  ufing  them  when  they  are  found  to 
aggravate  the  diforder. 

In  all  cafes  where  purging  is  indicated,  the  fahne 
mineral  waters  will  be  found  to  fulfil  this  intention 

better  than  any  other  medicine.  Iheir  operation,  if 

taken 
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taken  in  proper  quantity,  is  generally  mild  ; and 
they  are  neither  found  to  irritate  the  nerves,  nor 
debilitate  the  patient  fo  much  as  the  other  purga- 
tives. 

As  a purgative,  thefe  waters  are  chiefly  recom- 
mended in  difeales  of  the  firft  pafifages,  accompa- 
nied with,  or  proceeding  from,  inactivity  of  the 
ftomach  and  bowels,  acidity,  indigeftion,  vitiated 
bile,  worms,  putrid  fordes,  the  piles,  and  jaun- 

dice. In  molt  cafes  of  this  kind  they  are  the  bed 
medicines  that  can  be  adminiftered.  But  when 

ul'ed  with  this  view,  it  is  fufficient  to  take  them 

twice,  or  at  molt  three  times  a-week,  fo  as  to 
move  the  body  three  or  four  times;  and  it  will  be 
proper  to  continue  this  courfe  for  lbme  weeks. 

But  the  operation  of  the  more  aftive  mineral  wa- 
ters is  not  confined  to  the  bowels.  They  often 

promote  the  dilcharge  of  urine,  and  not  unfre- 
quenily  increale  the  perfp ’.ration.  This  fhews  that 
they  are  capable  of  penetrating  into  every  part  of 
the  body,  and  of  ftimulating  the  whole  I y Item. 
Hence  arifes  their  efficacy  in  removing  the  mod 
obdinate  of  all  diforders,  obftruttions  of  the  glandu- 
lar and  lymphatic  fyfiem.  Under  this  clafs  is  com- 
prehended the  Icrofula  or  King's  evil , indolent  tu- 
mours, obdruflions  of  the  liver,  fpleen,  kidnies, 
and  mefenteric  glands.  When  thefe  great  pur- 
pofes  are  to  be  effected,  the  waters  mud  be  ufed  in 
the  gradual  manner  mentioned  above,  and  perfided 
in  for  a length  ot  time.  It  will  be  proper  however 
now  and  then  to  difcontinue  their  ufe  for  a few  days. 

The  next  great  clafs  of  chfeafes  where  mineral 
waters  are  found  to  be  beneficial,  are  thofe  of  the 
fkin,  as  the  itch,  fcab,  tetters,  ringworms,  lcalv 
eruptions,  leprofies,  blotches,  foul  ulcers,  &c. 
Though  thefe  may  feern  luperficial,  yet  they  are 
often  the  mod  obdinate  which  the  phyfician  has  to 

^ c 2 encounter, 
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encounter,  a'nd  not  unfrequently  fet  his  (kill  at 
defiance:  but  they  will  fometimes  yield  to  the  ap- 
plication of  mineral  waters  for  a iufficient  length 
of  time,  and  in  mod  cafes  of  this  kind  thefe  wa, 
ters  deferve  a trial.  The  faline.  fulphureous  wa- 
ters, fuch  as  thole  of  Moffat  in  Scotland,  and  Har- 
rowgate  in  England,  are  the  moft  li  e'y  to  fucceed 
in  difeafe’s  of  the  (kin  ; but  for  this  purpofe  it  will 
be  neceflary  not  only  to  drink  the  waters,  but  like- 
wife  to  ule  them  externally. 

To  enumerate  more  particularly  the  qualities  of 
the  different  mineral  waters,  to  Jpecify  thofe  dil- 
eafes  in  which  they  are  refpe.&ively  indicated,  and 
to  point  out  their  proper  modes  of  application, 
would  be  an  ufeful,  and  by  no  means  a difagree- 
able  employment;  but  as  the  limits  prefcribed  to 
thefe  remarks  will  not  allow  me  to  treat  the 
fubjedt  at  more  length,  I (hall  conclude  by  ob- 
ferving,  that  whenever  the  mineral  wa  ers  are 
found° to  exhauft  the  flrength,  deprefs  the  fpirits, 
take  away  the  appetite,  excite  fevers,  diftend  the 
bowels,  or  occafion  a cough,  they  ought  to  be 
difeontinued. 


* * Thefe  Cautions  having  been  printed  and  fold  feparateh: 
for  The  accommodation  of  thofe  who  had  purcbnkd  the  former 
editions  of  this  book,  has  induced  iome  perfons  to  confer  * 
as  aTreatife  on  fea-bathing  and  drinking  the  mineral  waters  , 
whereas  the  author’s  foie  intention  was  to  iurmih  a iew  gener. 
hints  to  perfons  who  frequent  thofe  fafhionable  places  of  refer., 
without  putting  tuemfclves  under  the  care  of  a phylician. 
he  looks  upon  this  fubjea  however  to  be  of  the  greateft  import- 
»c“o  Z U hi  pWSC.  himfelf  to  treat  .t  at  W 

on  a future  ocfiafiou. 
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C H AP.  LVI. 

Observations  concerning  the  diet  of  the 

COMMON  PEOPLE,  RECOMMENDING  A METHOD 
OF  LIVING  LESS  EXPENSIVE,  AND  MORE  CON- 
DUCIVE TO  HEALTH,  THAN  THE  PRESENT. 

EXPERIENCE  proves  that  not  a few  of  the  dif- 
eafes  incident  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country, 
are  owing  to  their  mode  of  living.  The  vegetable 
produdions  they  confume,  fall  confiderably  Ihort  of 
the  proportion  which  they  ought  to  bear  to  the  animal 
part  of  their  food.  The  conftant  ufe  of  bread  and 
animal  fubftances  excites  an  unnatural  third,  and 
leads  to  the  immoderate  ufe  of  beer  and  other  (Emu- 
lating liquors,  which  generate  difeafe  and  reduce  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people  to  a (fate  of  indigence. 
To  teach  the  poor  man  how  to  live  cheaper  and  better, 
is  the  dt-fign  of  the  following  pages. 

Though  the  common  people  of  this  country  live 
at  a greater  expence  than  any  where  el fe,  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  live  better.  They  are  ftrong  indeed, 
but  by  no  means  healthy  and  it  is  found  that,  from 
an  attachment  to  a particular  mode  of  living,  they  are 
more  liable  to  difeafe  and  death  in  foreign  climes,  than 
the  inhabitants  of  any  other  country. 

It  is  certainly  proper  that  the  poor  man  fhould  be 
inftruded  in  every  thing  that  can  make  his  little  earn- 
ings go  as  far  as  pofiible,  or  which  can  add  to  the 
comfort  of  himfelf  and  family.  Nor  can  ceconomy 
in  living,  be  deemed  a trivial  virtue,  in  a country  where 
the  riches  depend  on  the  cheapnefs  of  labour. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  Enghlh  are  fo  much  attached 
to  their  own  modes  of  living,  that  no  argument  will 

T t 4 induce 
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induce  them  to  make  the  fmalleft  change.  Habits  are 
indeed  obftinate  things,  efpccially  thofe  which  re- 
late to  diet ; but  there  are  proofs  that  the  Englifh  are 
not  inflexible  even  in  this  matter.  The  mode  of 
living,  among  the  lower  orders,  has  been  greatly 
changed  in  my  time,  and  I am  forty  to  fay,  not  for 
the  better. 

The  people  of  England  have  too  much  good  fenfe 
not  to  liften  to  reafon,  provided  due  care  were  taken 
to  inftrubt  them.  But  here  the  people  may  be  truly 
laid,  “ to  perifo  for  want  of  knowledge .”  No  means 
have  been  u!ed  to  give  them  proper  inflrucfion. 
Hurtful  cuftoms  have  been  iuffered  to  prevail,  till 
they  have  flruck  fuch  deep  roots  that  it  will  not  be  an 
ealy  matter  to  eradicate  them.  The  difficulty,  how- 
ever, is  not  unfurmour.table.  A few  experiments  of 
reform  would  have  the  effedt  to  render  it  as  agreeable 
as  it  is  falutary. 

Adults  have  many  old  prejudices  to  overcome,  but 
the  cafe  is  different  in  regard  tochild'en.  They  may 
be  taught  to  ufe  any  kind  of  food,  and  w'hat  they 
uie  when  young  they  will  love  when  old.  If  1 can 
introduce  a different  method  of  feeding  children,  my 
purpofe  will  be  anlwered.  This  alone  will,  in  time, 
efredl  a total  change  in  the  general  mode  of  liv- 
ing. 

The  late  diftrefs  of  the  poor  has  called  forth  many 
publications  intended  for  their  relief.  Mod  of  them, 
however,  were  adapted  only  for  the  partic  ular  occa- 
fion,  and  not  calculated  to  prevent  the  return  of  like 
evils.  The  following  obfervations,  it  is  hoped,  will 
have  a more  permanent  efledt.  They  are  intended 
to  recommend  a plan  of  living,  which  will  render 
the  people  lefs  dependant  on  bread  andanimal  food 
for  their  fubfifh  nce,  and  conlequently  not  fo  liable  to 
fuffer  from  a fcarcity  or  dearth  of  either  of  theie  arti- 
cles in  future. 


Particular 
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Particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  fubftitutes 
for  bread,  as  the  fcarcity  of  this  article  proves  pecu- 
liarly diftreffing  to  the  poor.  It  will  appear  from  the 
following  pages,  that  bread  is  by  no  means  fo  much  a 
neceiTary  of  life  as  is  generally  imagined,  and  that  its 
place  may,  in  many  inftances,  be  Supplied  by  a vari- 
ety of  other  farinaceous  fubftances. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON 
ALIMENT. 

No  creature  eats  fuch  a variety  of  food  as  man. 
Intended  for  an  inhabitant  of  every  climate,  he  de- 
vours the  produ&ions  of  them  all-,  and  if  they  do  not 
fuit  his  palate  or  agree  with  his  flomach,  he  calls  in 
the  aid  of  cookery,  an  art  peculiar  to  him  (elf;  by 
which  many  things  that,  in  a crude  (late,  would  prove 
hurtful,  or  even  poifonous,  are  rendered  wholefome 
and  lalutary. 

The  obvious  divifion  of  food  is  into  animal  anu 
vegetable.  To  fay  that  man  was  intended  by  nature 
fo? ufing  either  the  one  or  the  ocher  alone,  would  be 
abfurd.  ° His  Itrudure  and  appetite  prove  that  he 
was  formed  for  both.  Judgment,  however,  is  requi- 
fue  in  adjufting  the  due  proportions  of  each,  (o  as  to 
avoid  the  inconveniencies  arifing  from  an  extreme  on 
either  hand. 

Though  animal  food  is  more  nourifhing  than  vege- 
table, it  is  not  fafe  to  live  on  that  alone;.  Experience 
has  (hewn  that  a diet  confifting  lolely  of  animal  food, 
excites  thirft  and  naufea,  occafions  putrel'cence  in  the 
flomach  and  bowels,  and  finally  brings  on  violent 
griping  pains  with  cholera  and  dyfentery. 

Animal  fuod  is  lefs  adapted  to  the  ledentary  than 
the  laborious,  and  leaft  of  all  to  the  ftudious,  whofe 
diet  ought  to  confift  chiefly  of  vegetables.  Indul- 
ging in  animal  food  renders  men  dull,  and  unfit  for  the 

purfuits 
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purfuits  of  fcience,  efpecially  when  it  is  accompanied 
with  the  free  ufe  of  llrong  liquors. 

The  plethoric,  or  perfons  of  a/  full  habir,  fhoold 
eat  fparingiy  of  animal  food.  It  yields  far  more  blood 
than  vegetables  taken  in  the  lame  quantity,  and  of 
courfe  may  induce  inflammatory  dilord  jrs.  It  ads  as 
a ftimulus  to  the  whole  fyftem,  by  which  means  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  is  greatly  accelerated. 

I am  inclined  to  think  that  confumptions,  fo  com- 
mon in  England,  are  in  part  owing  to  the  great  ufe 
of  animal  food.  Though  the  Pthifts  Pulmcnahs  is 
not,  properly  [peaking,  an  inflammatory  difeafe,  yet 
it  generally  begins  with  fymptoms  of  inflammation, 
and  . is  often  accompanied  with  them  through  us 
whole  progrefs.( 

But  the  difeafe  moft  common  to  this  country  is  the 
Ic.urvy,  One  finds  a dafh  of  it  in  almolt  every  family, 
and  in  fome  the  taint  is  very  deep.  A difeafe  fo  ge* 
neral  muft  have  a general  caufe,  and  there  is  none  lb 
obvious  as  the  great  quantity  of  animal  food  devoured 
by  the  natives.  As  a proof  that  fcurvy  arifrs  from 
this  caufe,  we  are  in  poflcflion  of  no  remedy  for  that 
difeafe  equal  to  the  free  ufe  of  frefh  vegetables. 

By  the  uninterrupted  ufe  of  animal  food  a putrid 
diathefis  is  induced  in  the  fyftem,  which  predifpofes  to 
a variety  of  diforders.  I am  fully  convinced  that 
many  of  thofe  obflinate  complaints  for  which  we  are 
at  a lofs  to  account,  and  find  it  (fill  more  difficult  to 
cure,  are  the  effeds  of  a icorbucic  taint  lurking  in 
the  habit. 

Improper  diet  affeds  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body. 
The  choleric  difpofition  of  theEnglilh  is  almoft  pro- 
verbial. Were  I to  afiign  a caufe,  it  would  be, 
their  living  fo  much  on  animal  food.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  this  induces  a ferocity  of  temper  unknown 
to  men  whofe  food  is  chiefly  taken  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 


Though 
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Though  theft  and  fimilar  confluences  may  arife 
from  the  excels  of  animal  diet,  we  are  far  from  di£- 
“nalfufe  in  moderation.  In  all  cold  coun- 
tries it°is  certainly  neceffary  •,  but  the  major  part  o t ie 
aliment  ought  neverthelefs  to  confift  of  vegetable 
fubftances.  There  is  a continual  tendency,  m animal 
food,  as  well  as  in  the  human  bod  y .tfelf,  to  putre- 
faftion,  which  can  only  be  counteracted  by  the  Lee 

ufe  of  vegetables.  . . f . 

With  regard  to  the  proportion  of  vegetable  foo 
to  that  of^nimal,  great  nicety  is  by  no  means  re- 
quired. It  mult  vary  according  to  circumstances,  as 
the  heat  of  the  weather,  the  warmth  of  the  climate, 
and  the  like.  The  vegetable  part,  however,  where 

nothing  forbids,  ought  certainly  to  preponderate,  and 

I think  in  the  proportion  at  lead  of  two  to  one. 

The  exceflive  confumption  of  animal  rood  is  one 
oreat  caufe  of  the  fcarcity  of  grain.  The  food  that 
a bollock  affords  bears  but  a fmall  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  vegetable  matter  he  confumes. 

I am  no  enemy  to  good  fruir,  as  an  article  or  diet*, 
but  the  greater  part  of  what  is  ufed  in  this  country, 
by  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  is  mere  truth. 
Fruit  fhould  be  eaten  in  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
when  the  ftomach  is  not  loaded  with  food,  and  it 
never  ought  to  be  eaten  raw  till  it  is  thoroughly 
ripe. 


OF  BREAD. 

Bread,  or  fomething  refembling  ir,  makes  a part  of 
the  diet  of  all  nations.  Hence  it  is  emphatically  de- 
nominated the  flafi  of  life.  It  may  however  be  ufed 
too  freely.  The  late  Dr.  Foihergill  was  of  opinion, 
arid  I perfectly  agree  with  him,  that  mod  people  eat 
more  bread  th.rn  is  conducive  to  their  health.  I do 
not  mean  to  infinuate  that  bread  is  unwholcfome,  but 
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that  the  heft  things  may  prove  hurtful  when  taken  to 
excefs.  A furfeit  of  bread  is  more  dangerous,  than 
of  any  other  food.  Omnis  rcpletio  mala , repleiio  pants 
pejjima.  The  french  confume  vaft  quantities  of 
bread  ; but  its  bad  effects  are  prevented  by  their  copi- 
ous ufe  of  foups  and  fruits,  which  have  little  or  no 
Ihare  in  the  diet  of  the  common  people  of  England. 

One  important  ufe  of  bread  is  to  form  a mafs  fit 
for  filling  up  the  alimentary  canal,  and  carrying  the 
nutritious  juices  along  that  paffage  in  fuch  a date,  as  to 
render  them  fit  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  lafleal  abfor- 
bents,  which  take  up  the  nourifhment  and  convey  it 
to  the  blood.  In  this  light,  bread  may  be  confidered 
as  a foil  from  whence  the  nourifhment  is  drawn.  I do 
not  fay  that  bread  contains  no  nourifhment,  but  that 
its  ufe,  as  an  article  of  diet,  does  not  folely  depend  on 
the  quantity  of  nutriment  it  contains,  but  in  !ome 
meafure  on  its  fitneis  as  a vehicle  for  conveying  the 
nutritious  particles  through  the  inteftinal  tubes.  Hence 
it  follows  that  the  fined:  bread  is  not  always  the  belt 
adapted  for  aniwering  the  purpofcs  of  nutrition. 

The  richeft  food  will  not  nourifh  an  animal,  unlefs 
the  alimentary  canal  is  fufficiently  diftended.  A dog 
has  been  fed  on  the  richeff  broth,  yet  could  not  be 
kept  alive;  while  another,  which  had  only  the  meat 
boiled  to  a chip  and  water,  throve  very  well.  This 
fhews  the  folly  of  attempting  to  nourifh  men  on  ali- 
mentary powders  and  other  concentrated  food. 

The  great  art  therefore  of  preparing  food,  is  to 
blend  the  nutritive  part  of  the  aliment  with  a diffident 
quantity  of  fome  light  farinaceous  fubftance,  in  order 
to  fill  up  the  canal,  without  overcharging  it  with 
more  nutritious  particles  than  are  neceffiiry  for  the 
fupport  of  the  animal.  This  may  be  done  either  by 
bread,  or  other  farinaceous  lubllances,  of  which  theie 
js  a great  variety,  as  will  appear  from  thefequel. 

Bread  is  one  of  the  mod  expenfive  modes  of  ufing 
grain,  and  not  adapted  to  the  narrow  circumftances  ot 
a the 
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the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  as  it  is  burthened  with 
two  heavy  additional  charges,  in  palling  through  the 
hands  of  both  the  miller  and  the  baker.  Befides, 
the  former  often  grinds  down  extraneous  matter  with 
the  wheat,  and  the  latter  as  frequently  bakes  it  up 
with  the  addition  of  lime,  chalk,  allum,  and  other 
pernicious  fubflances.  Since  the  articles  of  diet  have 
become  branches  of  manufacture,  the  public  neither 
know  what  they  eat,  nor  what  they  drink. 

People  imagine,  as  the  fined  flour  contains  the 
greatefl  quantity  of  nourifhment,  that  it  mud  there- 
fore be  the  molt  proper  for  making  into  bread ; but 
this  by  no  means  follows.  The  fined  flour  comes  the 
neared  to  darch,  which,  though  it  may  occafionally 
prove  a good  medicine,  makes  bad  bread.  Hou re- 
hold bread,  which  is  made  by  grinding  down  the  whole 
grain,  and  only  feparating  the  coarler  bran,  is  without 
doubt  the  molt  wholefome.  ' 

The  belt  houfehold  bread  I ever  remember  to  have 
ate,  was  in  the  county  of  York.  It  was  what  they  call 
mejlin  bread , and  confided  of  wheat  and  rye  ground 
together.  I am  not  quite  certain  as  to  the  proportion, 
but  I think  there  might  be  two  parts  cf  the  former  to 
one  of  the  latter.  This  bread,  when  well  fermented, 
eats  light,  is  of  a pleafant  tade,  and  foluble  to  the 
bowels.  After  ufing  it  for  fome  years,  I found  that 
bread  made  entirely  of  flour  was  neither  fo  agreeable 
to  the  palate,  nor  fo  conducive  to  health. 

Bread  is  often  fpoiled  to  pleafe  the  eye.  The  arti- 
ficially whitened,  drying,  fluffing  bread,  though  made 
of  the  heart  of  the  wheat,  is  in  reality  the  word  of 
any ; yet  this  is  the  bread  which  mod  people  prefer, 
and  the  poorer  fort  will  eat  no  other. 

All  the  different  kinds  of  grain  are  occafionally  made 
into  bread,  fome  giving  the  preference  to  one  and 
fome  to  another,  according  to  early  cuflom  and  pre- 
judice. The  people  of  South  Britain  generally  pre- 
fer bread  made  of  the  fined  wheat  flour,  while  thofe 
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of  the  nothern  counties  eat  a mixture  of  flour  and 
oatmeal,  or  ryemcal,  arid  many  give  the  preference  to 
bread  made  of  oatmeal  alone.  The  common  people 
of  Scotland  alfo  eat  a mixed  bread,  but  more  fre- 
quently bread  of  oatmeal  only.  In  Germany  the 
common  bread  is  made  of  rye,  and  the  American  la- 
bourer thinks  no  bread  fo  flreng:hening  as  that  which 
is  made  of  Indian  corn ; nor  do  I much  doubt  but 
the  Laplander  thinks  his  bread  made  of  the  bones  of 

fifties  is  the  beft  of  any. 

Bread  made  of  different  kinds  of  grain  is  more 
wholeiome  than  what  is  made  of  one  only,  as  their 
qualities  ferve  to  correct  one  another.  For  example, 
wheat  flour,  efpecially  the  finer  kind,  being  of  a 
ftarchy  nature,  is  apt  to  occafion  conftipation. 
Bread  made  of  ryemeal,  on  the  other  hand,  proves 
often  too  flippery  for  the  bowels.  A due  proportion  of 

thefe  makes  the  beft  bread. 

For  the  more  aftive  and  laborious  I would  recom- 
mend a mixture  of  rye  with  the  ftronger  grains  as 
peafe,  beans,  barley,  oats,  Indian  corn,  and  the  like. 
Thefe  may  be  blended  in  many  different  ways:  tney 
make  a hearty  bread  for  a labouring  man,  and,  to 
ufe  his  own  language,  they  lie  longer  on  his  ftomach 
than  bread  made  of  wheat  flour  only.  Barley  bread 
paffes  too  quickly  through  the  alimentary  canal  to 
afford  time  for  conveying  the  proper  nouriflimentj  but 
bread  made  of  barley  mixed  vvi&h  p.eafe  is  very  nou- 


When  potatoes,  or  boiled  grain,  are  ufed,  bread 
ceaies  to  be  a necefl'ary  article  of  diet.  During  the 
late  fcarcity  of  bread,  I made  it  a rule  nor  to  eat  above 
one  half  the  quantity  I uled  to  do,  and  * /oun£  " 
inconveniency  whatever  from  the  change.  Nay, 
told  me,  that  for  a confiderable  time  they  jt 
off  the  ufe  of  bread  altogether,  without  experiencing 
any  change  in  the  ft  ate  of  their  healt  1. 
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A trreat  pare  of  the  bread  confumed  in  this  coun- 
try is°by  children.  It  is  always  ready,  and  when  the 
child  calls  for  food,  a piece  of  bread  is  put  into  its 
hand,  to  lave  the  trouble  of  dreffing  any  other  kind  of 
victuals.  Of  many  children  this  is  the  principal 
food,  but  it  is  far  from  being  the  moft  proper. 
Children  are  often  troubled  with  acidities  of  the  fto- 
mach  and  bowels  *,  and  it  is  well  known  that  bread 
mixed  with  water,  and  kept  in  a degree  ol  heat  equal 
to  that  of  the  human  ftomach,  foon  turns  lour. 

During  the  late  fcarcity,  many  of  the  labouring 
men,  and  even  artificers,  could  not  earn  as  much 
money  as  was  fufficient  to  keep  their  families  in  the 
article  of  bread  only.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  on 
a different  plan,  luch  families  might  have  lived  very 
comfortably.  Many  of  the  articles  of  diet  are  cheaper 
than  bread,  and  equally  wholefome.  Above  one  half 
of  the  expence  ot  living  might  be  faved  by  a due  fe- 
leclion  of  the  articles  of  diet. 

The  Englifh  labourer  lives  chiefly  on  bread,  which 
being  accompanied  with  other  dry,  and  often  fait  food, 
fires  his  blood,  and  excites  an  unquenchable  third,  fo 
that  his  perpetual  cry  is  for  drink. 

But  the  greateft  confumption  of  bread  is  occafioned 
by  tea.  It  is  faid  that  the  fubje&s  of  Great  Britain 
confume  a greater  quantity  of  that . herb,  than  the 
whole  inhabitants  of  all  the  other  nations  ot  this  quar- 
ter of  the  globe.  The  lowed  woman  in  England 
snufl  have  her  tea,  and  the  children  generally  ihare 
it  with  her.  As  tea  contains  no  nouriihment,  either 
for  young  or  old,  there  mud  of  courfe  be  bread  and 
butter  to  cat  along  with  it.  The  quartern  loaf  will 
not  go  far  among  a family  of  hungry  children,  and  if 
we  add  the  cod  of  tea,  fugar,  butter,  and  millc,  the 
expence  of  one  meal  will  be  more  than  would  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  fill  their  bellies  with  wholefome  fo<fd  three 
times  a day. 


There 
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There  Is  reafon  to  believe  that  one  half  the  bread 
confumed  in  England  is  ufed  to  tea,  without  one 
hearty  meal  ever  being  made  of  it.  Tne  higher  ranks 
ufe  tea  as  a luxury,  while  the  lower  orders  make  a 
diet  of  it.  I had  lately  occafion  to  fee  a finking  in- 
ftance  of  this  in  a family  that  was  reprefented  to  me 
as  in  diftrefs  for  want  of  bread.  I fent  them  a little 
money,  and  was  informed  that  they  ran  with  it  di- 
redlly  to  the  tea-fhop. 

To  a heavy,  fiuggifh,  phlegmatic  man,  a mode- 
rate ufe  of  tea  may  not  prove  pernicious ; but  where 
there  is  a debilitated  ftomach  and  an  irritability  of 
fibre,  it  never  fails  to  do  much  hurt.  With  many  it 
has  the  effedf  to  prevent  fleep. 

Tea  will  induce  a total  change  of  conftitution  in  the 
people  of  this  country.  Indeed  it  has  gone  a great 
way  towards  effecting  that  evil  already.  A debility, 
and  confequent  irritability  of  fibre,  are  become  lo 
common,  that  not  only  women,  but  even  men,  are 
afft&ed  with  them.  That  clafs  of  difeaies  which, 
for  want  of  a better  name,  we  call  nervous,  has  made 
almoft  a complete  conqueft  of  the  one  fex,  and  is 
making  hafty  firides  towards  vanquifhing  the  other. 

Did  women  know  the  train  of  difeaies  induced  by 
debility,  and  how  difagreeable  thefe  difeafes  render 
tl\em  to  the  other  fex,  they  would  fhun  tea  as  the 
moft  deadly  poifon.  No  man  can  love  a woman 
eaten  up  with  vapours,  or  walhekl  down  with  difeafes 
arifing  from  relaxation. 

It  is  not  tea  taken  as  a beveridge  after  a full  meal, 
or  in  a crowded  aflembly,  that  I io  much  condemn, 
though  I think  fomething  as  elegant  and  lefs  pernici- 
ous might  be  fubfiituted  in  its  place.  The  mifchiet 
occafioned  by  tea  ariles  chiefly  from  its  being  iubfti- 
tuted  for  lolid  food.  This  is  fo  much  the  cafe  at 
prefent,  that,  had  I time  to  fpare,  I think  it  could 
not  be  better  employed  than  in  writing  againft  this 
definitive  drug. 
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Though  farinaceous  fubftances,  of  one  kind  of 
another,  make  a neceflary  part  of  the  food  of  man, 
yet  there  can  be  no  reafon  why  filch  fubftances  fhould 
always  aflume  the  name  and  form  of  bread.  Many 
of  them  are  more  wholefome,  and  not  lefs  agreeable, 
in  other  forms.  Bread  is  often  ufed  merely  to  fave 
the  trouble  of  cookery;  and,  being  portable,  is 
the  molt  convenient  article  of  diet  for  carrying 
abroad. 

It  does  not,  however,  admit  of  a doubt,  that  more 
grain  is  eaten  boiled,  though  not  in  this  country,  than 
is  made  into  bread ; and  that  this  mode  of  cookery 
is  the  molt  wholefome.  Simple  boiling  precludes  all 
adulteration,  and  is  an  operation  much  lefs  laborious 
and  artificial  than  baking. 

The  molt  general  article  of  diet  among  mankind, 
is  rice.  This  may  be  made  into  a variety  of  difhes ; 
but  fimple  boiling  is  all  that  is  required,  to  render  it  a 
proper  fubft'itute  for  bread.  It  may  either  be  eaten 
alones  or  with  milk.  In  the  eaft,  it  is  ufed  with  meat, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  we  do  bread.  The  people  of. 
this  country  believe  that  rice  proves  injurious  to  the 
eyes,  but  this  feems  to  be  without  foundation,  as  it 
has  no  fuch  effeft  on  thofe  who  make  it  the  princi- 
pal part  of  their  food. 

Many  other  kinds  of  grain  will,  when  boiled,  make 
good  fubftitutes  for  bread.  Even  thofe  which  make  a 
hatfh  and  unpleafant  fort  of  bread,  are  often  rendered 
very  palatable  by  boiling.  This  is  the  cafe  with  all 
the  leguminous  clafs  of  plants,  as  peafe,  beans. 
See.  Even  oats  and  barley  are  more  agreeable,  as 
well  as  more  wholefome,  when  boiled,  than  made 
into  bread. 
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All  allow  that  peafe  and  beans  boiled,  when  young, 
are  a great  luxury.  But  when  old,  they  are  equally 
wholefome,  and,  when  properly  cooked,  by  no 
means  unpleafant.  There  are  few  who  do  not  relilh 
peafe  pudding,  and  even  prefer  it  to  bread.  Beans 
are  not  fo  fit  for  this  purpofe;  but  they  make  an  excel- 
lent ingredient  in  the  poor  man’s  broth,  and  whoever 
eats  this  broth  will  find  little  occafion  for  bread. 

Peafe  and  beans  contain  an  equal  quantity  of  fugar 
with  wheat,  oats,  or  barley,  and  at  the  fame  time  a 
greater  proportion  of  oil,  confequently  are  more  nou- 
rifhing.  This  fact  is  confirmed  by  daily  experi- 
ence. 

On  thofe  farms  where  peafe  and  beans  are  raifed  in 
great  abundance,  the  labourers  are  much  fed  on  that 
fort  of  grain  * but  when  removed  to  farms  where  they 
are  fed  with  other  kinds  of  grain,  they  foon  complain 
of  a diminution  of  ftrength,  and  requeft  a fupply  of 
peafe  meal  as  formerly. 

Nature  feems  to  have  pointed  out  the  propriety  of 
the  extenfive  ufe  of  peafe  and  beans  ; it  being  a fadt, 
that  when  crops  of  that  kind  are  duly  alternated  with 
crops  of  wheat,  barley,  cr  oats,  the  fertility  ot  the 
foil  may  be  maintained,  without  reft  or  manure,  toi 
many  years  together*,  whereas,  if  the  latter  be  raifed, 
on  the  fame  foil  for  feveral  years  luccefiively,  they 
render  it  barren,  fothat,  without  reft  or  manure,  its 
fertility  cannot  be  preferved. 

The  people  in  England  are  but  little  accuftomed  to 
the  ufe  of  boiled  grain,  though  in  many  countries  it 
is  eaten  as  a luxury.  Boiled  barley  is  a great  fa\orite 
with  the  Dutch,  and  is  eaten  with  milk,  butter,  or 
molafles.  It  is  the  principal  food  of  the  Dutch  iailors, 
who,  in  general,  are  both  healthy  and  robuft. 

Barley  is  one  of  the  beft  ingredients  in  loop.  Count 
Rumford  fays,  it  poflcfles  the  quality  of  lithirg,  or 
thickening  foups,  in  a fuperior  degree  to  any  oner 
grain.  We  have  reafon,  however,  to  believe,  that 
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grits,  or  coarfe  oatmeal,  will  anfwer  that  purpofeftill 
better. 

Oatmeal  is  frequently  maae  into  bread  ; but  it  is  a 
much  more  wholefome,  as  well  as  agreeable  food, 
when  made  into  hafty  pudding,  and  eaten  with  milk. 
The  peafants  in  many  parts  of  Britain  make  two 
meals  a day  of  it,  while  their  children  almoft  wholly 
fubfift  on  it ; and  it  is  well  known  that  both  old  and 
young  who  are  thus  fed,  are  healthy  and  robuft. 

The  opinion  of  oatmeal  being  heating,  and  occa- 
fioning  fkin  difeafes,  is  wholly  without  foundation. 
Bread  made  of  oatmeal,  when  not  leavened,  will 
fometimes  occafion  the  heart-burn  ; but  this  is  no 
proof  of  its  heating  quality.  Unleavened  bread,  of 
wheat,  or  any  other  grain,  produces  the  fame  effefl  on 
a debilitated  ftomach.  Oatmeal  thoroughly  boiled 
feldom  gives  the  heart-burn. 

Perfons  who  are  fed  on  oatmeal  bread,  or  hafty 
pudding,  are  not  more  fubjedl  to  difeafes  of  the  fkin, 
than  thofe  who  live  on  wheat  meal.  Cutaneous  difor- 
ders  proceed  more  from  the  want  of  cleanlinels,  than 
from  any  particular  aliment.  The  French,  fo  far 
from  thinking  that  oatmeal  is  heating,  fpeak  of  it  as 
poffclfed  of  a cooling  quality*,  and  even  the  Engiifh 
give  oatmeal,  or  grit  gruel,  to  lying-in  women,  and 
fick  people  of  every  delcription,  which  (hews  that  they 
are  inconfiftent  with  themfelves,  in  alleging  that  the 
blood  is  fired  by  the  ufe  of  oatmeal. 

A lieutenant  of  the  army,  redding  at  a country 
village  within  a few  miles  of  Edinburgh,  with  a wife 
and  ten  children,  having  no  other  income  than  his 
half  pay,  fed  the  whole  of  his  children  with  hafty 
pudding  and  butter  milk  only,  from  a convi&ion 
that  it  was  the  moft  wholefome  and  full  diet,  that  fell 
within  the  reach  of  his  narrow  circumftances.  They 
grew  apace,  and  it  was  the  universal  remark  of  the 
neighbourhood,  that  they  were  as  lprightly,  healthy, 
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and  robuft,  as  other  children,  and  at  the  fame  time 
perfectly  free  from  all  fkin  difeafes. 

Children  are  feldom  well,  unlefs  when  their  bodies 
are  gently  open.  But  this  is  more  likely  to  be  the 
cafe  when  fed -on  oatmeal  and  milk,  than  when  their 
bellies  are  crammed  with  a diarchy  fubftance  made  of 
the  fined:  flour ; yet  this  in  England  is  the  common 
food  of  children.  I have  feen  an  infant  fluffed  four  or 
five  times  a-day  with  this  kind  of  food.  There  needs 
no  conjuror  to  tell  the  confequence. 

A late  A uthor,  a man  of  learning  but  the  dupe  of 
prejudice,  has,  by  a ridiculous  definition,  endeavoured 
to  reprefcnt  oats  as  proper  food  for  horfes  only.  I 
wifh  the  horfes  in  England  devoured  a fmaller  quantity 
of  that  grain,  and  the  people  more.  Few  things 
would  have  a greater  tendency  to  leflen  the  expence 
of  diving.  The  oats  in  North  Britain  are  of  a fuperior 
quality,  and  I hope  the  people  will  long  have  the  fenfe 
to  ufe  them  as  an  article  of  diet. 

Indian  corn  is  likewife  laid  to  make  the  beft  food 
when  boiled.  Count  Rumford  obferves,  that  of  all 
things  it  makes  the  beft  pudding,  and  that  he  has 
made  a hearty  meal  of  it,  fauce  included,  for  five 
farthings.  What  makes  good  puddings  will  make 
good  dumplings,  and  thefe  will,  at  any  time,  lupply 
The  place  of  bread.  The  Count  alfo  remarks,  that 
the  negroes  in  America  prefer  Indian  corn  to  rice; 
and  that  the  Bavarian  peafants  prefer  it  to  wheat; 
that  it  might  be  imported  from  North  America  at 
about  four  or  five  (hillings  per  bulhel ; that,  when 
made  into  flour,  it  would  coft  only  one  penny  far- 
thing per  pound  •,  and  that  it  is  highly  nutritious,  and 
the  cheapeft  food  known.  During  the  late  lcai city 
a large  quantity  of  this  grain  was  imported ; but 
fuch  Ts  the  averfion  of  the  common  people  of  this 
country  to  every  fort  of  food  to, which  they  are  not 
accuftomed,  that  they  refufed  to  purchaie  it,  and 
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the  merchants  were  very  great  lofers  by  the  importa- 
tion. On  the  fame  principle  the  Germans,  till  within 
thefe  few  years,  could  not  be  induced  to  eat  potatoes, 
though  now  they  are  become  extremely  fond  of 
them. 

The  American,  the  Italian,  and  the  German,  all 
cook  Indian  corn,  in  the  fame  way  as  the  North  Bri- 
ton does  his  oatmeal,  by  making  it  into  hafly  pudding. 
It  may  be  eaten  in  a variety  of  ways.  Some  eat  it 
with  a fauce,  compofed  of  butter  and  brown  fugar, 
or  butter  and  molalfes.  Others  eat  it  with  milk  only. 
In  either  way  it  makes  a good,  cheap,  and  wholefome 
diet,  by  no  means  difagreeable  to  thole  who  are  accuf- 
tomed  to  it. 

The  only  other  grain  we  fhall  mention  as  when  bell 
boiled,  is  buck  wheat : It  is  of  a very  mucilaginous 
nature,  and  of  courfe  highly  nutritious.  In  leveral 
parts  of  Europe,  it  conftitutes  a principal  part  of  the 
food  of  the  lower  people.  In  former  times  it  was 
eaten  in  Ruflla,  not  by  the  lower  clalfes  only,  even  the 
nobility  made  ufe  of  it.  Boiled,  and  then  buttered, 
it  was  fuch  a favorite  of  the  great  Czar  Peter,  that  he 
is  faid  feldom  to  havefupped  on  any  thing  elle. 


It  has  been  faid,  that  the  Englifh  have  a thoufand 
religions  and  but  one  fauce.  It  muft  be  allowed  that 
they  ufe  butter  with  almoft  every  kind  of  food.  But- 
ter, though  a good  artifcle  of  diet,  may  be  ufed  too 
freely,  and  in  this  country,  I am  convinced,  that  is 
the  cafe.  To  weak  ftomachs  it  is  hurtful,  even  in 
fmall  quantities,  and  when  ufed  freely,  it  proves  preju- 
dicial to  the  ftrongeft.  J 

Butter,  like  other  things  of  an  oily  nature,  has  a 
conftant  tendency  to  turn  rancid.  This  procels  by 
the  heat  of  the  ftomach,  is  greatly  accelerated,  info- 
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much  that  many  people,  foon  after  eating  butter,  com- 
plain of  its  rifing  in  their  ftomachs,  in  a (tate  higJy 
difacrreeable.  Oils  of  every  kind  are  with  difficulty 
mixed  with  watery  fluids.  This  is  the  reafon  why 
butter  floats  on  the  ftomach,  and  rifes  in  fuch  an  unplea- 

fant  manner.  „ , , „ , 

Perfons  afflicted  with  ‘ bile  fhould  ufe  butter  very 
fparingly.  Some  fceptical  authors  doubt  whether  or 
not  aliment  of  any  kind  has  an  efTeft  on  the  bile. 
One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  many  patients, 
affiifted  with  complaints  which  were  fuppofed  to  be 
occafloned  by  bile,  have  been  completely  cured  by  a 

total  abftinence  from  butter. 

The  moft  violent  bilious  complaints  that  I ever  met 
with,  were  evidently  occafloned  by  food  that  became 
rancid  on  the  ftomach,  as  the  cholera  morbus  and  the 
like.  Nor  can  fuch  complaints  be  cured,  till  the  ran- 
cid matter  is  totally  evacuated  by  vomiting  and 

PUBSu't  fuppofing  butter  did  not  poffefs  the  quality  of 
becoming  rancid  on  the  ftomach,  it •may,  nevert  e e 
prove  hurtful  to  digeftion.  Oils  of  all  kinds  a 
relaxing  quality,  and  tend  to  impede  the  aft  ion  or  di- 
efliin  Hence  the  cuftom  of  giving  rich  broths  and 
fat  meats  to  perfons  who  have  a voracious  ap- 

P£  The  free  ufe  of  butter,  and  other  oily  fubftances, 
not  only  tends  to  relax  the  ftomach  and  mipede*  its 
aSon  but  to  induce  a debility  of  the  folids,  which 
naves* the  way  to  many  maladies.  In  acountiy  w 1 
fwo  thirds  of  the  inhabitants  lead  ledemary  liv^s, 

debility  of  fibre  muft  predominate.  Whatever 

creates  that  debility  ought  to  be  avoided  f 

Children,  without  exception,  arc  dilpoW 
eafes  arifing  from  relaxation.  Butter,  of  c f E 

to  be  given  to  them  with  a confti- 

the  cale  ? By  no  means,  bread  and  WL  ^ j ^ 

tute  a great  part  ol  t k 0 convinced 
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convinced  that  the  grofs  humours  with  which  they  are 
frequently  troubled,  are  partly  owing  to  this  food.  As 
children  abound  with  moifture,  bread  alone  is,  gene- 
rally fpeaking,  better  for  them  than  bread  and 
butter. 

I have  been  altonifhed  to  fee  the  quantities  of  but- 
ter eaten  by  grofs  women  who  lead  fedentary  lives. 
Their  tea  bread  is  generally  contrived  fo  as  to  fuck  up 
butter  like  a fpunge.  What  quantities  of  crumpets 
and  muffins  they  will  devour  in  a morning,  foaked 
with  this  oil  ! and  afterwards  complain  of  indigeftion, 
when  they  have  eaten  what  would  overload  the  fto- 
mach  of  a ploughman.  Dr.  Fothergill  is  of  opinion, 
that  butter  produces  the  nervous  or  fick  headach, 
fo  common  among  the  women  of  this  country.  As  a 
proof  of  this,  it  is  often  cured  by  an  emetic. 

Oils,  in  certain  quantities,  excite  naufea,  and  even 
vomiting.  They  muff  of  courfe  prove  unfriendly  to 
digeftion.  A Dutch  failor,  we  are  told,  can  digeft 
train  oil.  So  may  an  Englifh  failor  •,  but  it  would  be 
. very  improper  food  for  a .London  lady. 

To  fome  of  the  leaner  farinaceous  fubftances,  as  the 
potatoe  and  the  like,  butter  makes  a very  proper  ad- 
dition, but  eating  it  to  fleffi  and  fifh,  of  almoft  every 
defcription,  is  certainly  wrong.  The  fleffi  eaten  in 
this  country  is  generally  fat  enough  without  the  addi- 
tion of  butter,  and  the  more  oily  kinds  of  fiffi,  as 
falmon  or  herrings,  are  lighter  on  the  ftomach  and 
eafier  digefted  when  eaten  without  it, 

Butter  is  rather  a grofs  food,  and  fitter  for  the  affile-? 
tic  and  laborious,  than  the  fedentary  and  delicate.  It 
is  lefs  hurtful  when  eaten  freffi  than  falted.  Salt  but- 
ter certainly  tends  to  induce  fkin  difeafes,  and  I am 
inclined  to  think,  the  free  ufe  of  it  at  fea  may  have 
fome  ffiare  in  bringing  on  that  dreadful  malady,  fo 
deftrudtive  to  our  brave  Tailors,  the  fea  fcurvy. 


Uu  4 


There 
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There  is  a method  of  rendering  fait  butter  lefs 
hurtful,  but  it  feems  not  to  be  known  in  England. 
What  I mean,  is  to  mix  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
honey,  and  keep  it  for  life.  In  this  way  it  may  be 
given  to  children  with  greater  freedom.  In  North 
Britain  this  method  of  mixing  butter  with  honey  is 
well  known,  and  from  a common  proverb,  I take  the 
cuftom  to  be  very  ancient. 

Butter,  in  itfcdf,  is  not  near  fo  hurtful,  as  when  com- 
bined with  certain  other  things.  For  example: 
bread  made  with  butter  is  almoft  indigeftible,  and 
paftries  cf  every  kind  are  little  better*,  yet  many 
people  almoft  live  upon  paftry,  and  it  is  univerfally 
given  to  children.  It  is  little  better,  however,  than 
poifon,  and  never  fails  to  diforder  their  ftomachs.  The 
fond  mother  cannot  pafs  a paftry  (hop,  without  treat- 
ing her  darling  boy  with  fome  of  the  dainties,  and 
then  wonders  how  he  got  the  cough,  or  cholic. 

I have  known  a man,  feemingly  in  perfeft  health, 
who,  by  eating  a penny-worth  ot  paftry,  as  he  pafied 
along  the  ftreet,  was  feized  with  fuch  an  afthmatic 
fit,  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  carried  home,  and  had 
nearly  loft  his  life.  This  occurred  whenever  he  inad- 
vertently ate  any  thing  baked  with  butter. 

Every  thing  that  proves  very  injurious  to  health 
ought,  as  far  as  pofiible,  to  be  prohibited,  by  laying 
a high  duty  upon  it.  A duty  on  paftry  would  be 
fervina  the  public  in  more  refpects  than  one.  It  would 
fave  many  lives,  and  leffen  fome  tax  on  necef- 

1 3DC5* 

Cheefe  as  a diet,  is  likewife  injurious  to  health. 
It  fhould  never  be  eaten  but  as  a deiert.  It  occafions 
conftipation,  fires  the  blood,  and  excites  a conftant 
craving  for  drink.  It  is  very  improper  for  the  teden- 
tary,  and  hardly  to  be  digefted  even  by  the  ath^ 
letic. 


If 
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If  men  will  live  on  dry  bread,  poor  cheefe,  fait 
butter,  broiled  bacon,  and  fuch  like  parching  food, 
they  will  find  their  way  to  the  ale  houfe,  the  bane  ot 
the  lower  orders,  and  the  fource  of  half  the  beggaiy 
in  the  nation. 


OF  FRUITS  AND  ROOTS. 

Fruits  and  roots  form  a large  clafs  of  the  lubfti- 
tutes  for  bread.  The  latter,  being  produced  under 
ground,  are  lels  liable  to  fuffer  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  feafons  than  grain.  Men  who  wifh  to  inflame 
the  minds  of  the  multitude  may  inveigh  againft  the 
fubftitutes  for  bread  ; but  reafon  and  found  ienfe  fay, 
the  more  fubftitutes  for  bread,  the  better.  When  one 
fails,  recourfe  can  be  had  to  another. 

In  warm  climates  the  inhabitants  have  many  fubfli- 
tutes  for  bread,  and  as  their  feaions  are  more  uniform 
than  ours,  they  can  generally  depend  on  the  plant,  or 
whatever  it  is,  proving  productive.  The  plantain-  \ 
tree,  commonly  called  the  Indian  fig,  which  has  from 
time  immemorial  been  cultivated  in  Sourh  America,, 
bears  fruit  of  a lweetifh  tafte,  which  will  diffolve  in 
the  mouth  without  chewing.  It  is  eaten  either  raw, 
fried,  or  roafted.  When  intended  to  fupply  the  place 
of  bread,  it  is  gathered  before  it  is  ripe,  and  eaten 
either  boiled  or  roafted.  The  banana  is  nearly  of  the 
fame  nature,  but  its  fruit  is  greatly  fuperior  both  in 
tafte  and  flavour. 

The.  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea,  or  Ladrone  iflands, 
are  fupplied  with  bread  from  a tree,  which  has  been 
lately  imported  into  our  Weft  India  iflands,  and  will, 
it  is  hoped,  be  found  to  anfwer  the  fame  purpole  there. 

It  has  a flight  degree  of  fweetnels,  but  not  much 
flavour.  It  refembles  new  bread,  and  requires  to  be 
roafted  before  it  is  eaten.  Thofe  who  have  tafted  it 
fay,  that  it  is  in  no  refpecft  fuperior  to  the  potatoe. 


In 
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In  fome  of  the  Well  India  iflands  the  inhabitants 
fupply  the  place  of  grain  by  making  bread  from  the 
root  of  a fhrub  called  the  caffada,  or  cafiava. 
Though,-  to  my  tafte,  this  bread  is  very  infipid,  yet 
the  natives  are  food  of  it,  to  fuch  a degree,  that  1 have 
known  fome  of  them  eat  ir,  during  their  refidence  in 
England,  in  preference  to  the  fineft  London  bread. 

But  the  moft  general  fubftitutes  for  bread  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  are  the  yams.  There  are  three  different 
fpecies  of  this  plant,  the  roGts  of  which  are  promif- 
cuoufly  ufed  for  bread.  They  are  faid  to  be  very  nu- 
tritious, of  eafy  digeftion,  and,  when  properly 
drefied,  are  by  fome  preferred  to  the  bed  wheaten 
bread.  The  tafte  is  fomewhat  like  the  potatoe,  but 
more  lufcious.  The  negroes  generally  .eat  them 
boiled,  and  beaten  into  a mafh.  The  white  people 
have  them  ground  into  flour,  . and  make  bread  and 
puddings  of  them.  They  can  be  preferved  for 
feveral  feafons,  without  lofing  any  of  their  primitive 
goodnefs. 

Of  all  the  fubftitutes  for  bread  in  Europe,  the  pota- 
toe is  the  moft  extenfively  ufeful.  This  plant  is  a 
native  of  Peru,  and  has  been  in  Europe  about  two 
hundred  years.  Like  moft  other  important  difcove- 
ries,  it  made  but  a flow  progrefs,  and  is  ftill  far  from 
being  fo  generally  cultivated  as  it  deferves  to  be.  It 
is  indeed  known  in  moft  parts  of  Europe,  but  its 
culture  is  heft  underftood  in  Ireland  and  the  northern 
parts  of  England.  At  Harwich,  however,  the  pre- 
ference is  given  to  the  Dutch  potatoes,  brought  over 
by  the  packets  between  that  place  and  Helvoet 
Sluys.  There  is  a light  fandy  foil  in  Holland  very 
favorable  to  the  culture  of  that  ineftimable  root. 

As  this  plant  thrives  in  every  foil,  and  feldom  fuf- 
fers  from  the  inclemency  of  feafons,  we  muft 
blame  ourfelves  if  we  iuffer  a famine  to  exift. 
Indeed  no  inch  .thing  ever  can  be,  where  due  attention 

is  paid  to  the  culture  of  potatoes.  A far  greater 

1 quantity 
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quantity  of  farinaceous  food  can  be  railed  on  an  acre 
of  around  planted  with  potatoes,  than  iown  with  any 

Canpt7oeP°rho«nd  with  an  infipid  juice,  which  in- 

duces  toe  to  think  that  they  are  not  very  nutmtous 

Fafts,  however,  are  agamft  this  opinion.  Son 
ftourell  men  we  know,  are  brought  up  on  milk  and 
uota  oes.  Dr.  Pearfon,  who  has  bellowed  fome  pains 
Canalizing  this  root,  fays,  that  potatoes  and  water 
alone  with  common  fait,  can  nourilh  men  com  pie  ey. 
They  differ  in  colour  and  confiftence,  but  not  materially 
with  regard  to  their  nutritive  qualities. 

Som?  think  the  firm  kind  are  the  mod  nutritious-, 
but  the  Infh,  who  mull:  be  good  judges  give  the 
preference  to  the  meally.  The  difference,  however, 
depends  much  on  the  mode  of  cooking  them. 

More  than  half  the  fubftance  of  potatoes  confiits  of 
water,  and  experience  (hews,  that  that  mode  of  cook- 
ina  which  molt  diminifhes  their  moifture,  is  to  be 
preferred.  In  London  they  are  drenched  in  water  and 
waftied  before  they  are  brought  to  marker,  which 
accounts,  in  a great  meafure,  tor  the  bad  quality  of 

the  London  potatoes.  r , 

They  are  dreffed  in  a variety  of  ways,  but  hmple 
boiling  or  roafting  teems  to  be  all  the  cooking  they 
require,  to  render  them  a proper  fubffitute  for  bread. 
Some  are  fond  of  making  bread  of  them,  i nis,  in 
my  opinion,  is  marring  both.  Why  manufacture 
any  thina  into  bread,  which  requires  only  the  aid  of 
fire  to  make  it  fuch  ? Nobody  thinks  of  making 
douah  of  the  bread  fruit*,  but  the  potatoe  might  with 
as  great  propriety  be  called  the  bread  root,  as 
it  is  made  inco  bread  by  the  fame  proccfs. 

Stewed  mutton  and  potatoes  make  not  only  a nou- 
rifhing  but  a very  palataole  diih.  The  excels  of  far 
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of  the  mutton  which,  when  otherwife  cooked,  fuftains 
great  lofs,  is  thus  preferved,  by  being  abforbed  by  the 
potatoes.  It  is,  however,  to  be  obferved,  that,  when 
potatoes  are  uied  in  broth  or  flews,  they  ought  previ- 
oufly  to  be  boiled,  and  the  water  thrown  away,  as  it 
contains  fomething  deletereous.  Simple  boiling  or 
roalting  is  fufficienc  to  prepare  potatoes  to  fupply  the 
place  of  bread,  but  when  they  are  intended  to  Verve 
as  a meal,  they  require  fomething  of  a foftening  na- 
tuie,  as  milk,  butter,  or  both.  What  a treaiure  is  a 
milch  cow  and  a potatoe  garden,  to  a poor  man  with 
a large  family,  who  lives  in  the  country  ! Yet,  with 
a little  attention  from  landlords  and  farmers,  almoft 
every  man  might  be  fo  accommodated.  What  a fource 
of  real  wealth  and  population  ! Men  would  multi- 
ply, and  poverty,  unleis  among  the  profligate,  be 
unknown.  Horles  are  fometimes  fed  with  potatoes, 
and  become  very  fond  of  them.  With  the  addition 
of  a fmall  quantity  of  hay,  they  are  found  to  be  fuf- 
ficiently  nourilhing. 

I would  beg  leave  to  recommend  both  to  landlords 
and  farmers,  a careful  perufal  of  Earl  Winchelfea’s 
excellent  letter  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  on  the  advantages 
of  cottagers  renting  lands.  This  humane  Nobleman 
takes  up  the  matter  in  a truly  patriotic  light,  and 
fhews,  that  farmers,  inftead  of  leflening  the  number 
of  poor,  do  every  thing  they  can  to  multiply  them  ; 
and  I am  lorry  to  fay  that,  fo  far  as  my  obtervation 
goes,  it  agrees  entirely  with  his  lordfhip’s. 

Some  think  that  the  potatoe,  unlefs  it  is  made  into 
bread,  will  not  keep.  An  accident  taught  me  the 
contrary.  Many  years  ago  a friend  of  mine  lent  me 
a potatoe,  after  it  had  been  roafted  in  an  oven,  on  ac- 
count of  its  Angular  figure.  I laid  it  on  a lhelf  among 
fome  other  things  of  the  like  kind,  and  was  furprized, 
on  removing  them  many  years  after,  to  And  the  pota- 
toe quite  frefh,  though  as  dry  as  a bone.  On  grating 
it  down  it  v. as  perfectly  fweetj  and  as  fit  for  making 
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foup  as  the  day  it  was  roafted.  I apprehend  that  no- 
thing made  into  bread  would  have  kept  fo 

Pofterity  will  hardly  believe  that  a fcarcity  of  bread 
could  be  felt  in  Britain,  at  a time  when  it  was  known 
that  a fufficient  quantity  of  farinaceous  food  could  be 
raifed  in  one  county  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
Ifland.  Let  proper  encouragement  be  given  to  the 
culture  of  potatoes,  and  fet  famine  at  defiance. 

Many  other  domeftic  roots,  fprouts,  &c.  are  very 
wholefome,  and  may  occafionally  lupply  the  place  of 
bread.  Of  thefe  Mr.  Bryant  of  Norwich  reckons 
above  forty  ; but  we  fhall  only  take  notice,  by  way  of 
fpecimen,  of  the  moft  ufeful  and  productive.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  no  nation  can  be  very  popu- 
lous, which  does  not  draw  a great  part  of  its  food 
from  under  ground. 

Of  the  efculent  roots  in  this  country,  the  parfnip  is 
reckoned  the  moft  nouriihing.  It  is  likewife  of  eafy 
digeftion,  and  is  agreeable  to  moft  palates.  Some  in- 
deed diflike  it  on  account  of  its  fweetnefs  ; but  that 
is  a proof  of  its  nutritive  quality,  fugar  being  the 
moft  nouriihing  thing  in  nature.  We  are  told  that, 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  poor  people  make  beer 
from  this  root. 

There  is  not  any  plant  that  affords  a more  ftriking 
proof  of  the  benefits  of  culture  thaai  the  turnip.  In 
its  wild  ftate  it  is  good  for  little  or  nothing  ; but, 
when  properly  cultivated,  it  not  only  affords  whole- 
fome nourifhment  for  man,  but  furnilhes  the  principal 
winter  food  for  cattle.  There  is  a fp-cies  of  this 
plant  which  grows  in  North  Britain,  called  the  yellow 
turnip,  which  is  fweer,  and  of  a fuperior  quality  to 
thole  produced  in  the  fouth,  particularly  about  Lon- 
don, which  are  bitter  and  ftringy.  The  yellow  tur- 
nip is  the  moft  nouriihing,  and  alfo  the  moft  hardy  in 
fuftaining  the  winter.  It  is  eaten  with  milk  to  cure 
the  coniumption  and  feurvy.  Margraaf  fays,  he 

could 
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could  extra#  no  fugar  from  the  turnip,  which  affords 
ground  to  conclude,  that  it  is  not  fo  nutritive  as  certain 
other  roots.  Not  only  the  root  of  the  turnip,  but  the 
tops,  when  young,  make  very  pleafant  greens.  The 
fprouts,  if  gathered  when  very  tender,  make  an  excel- 
lent  fal lad. 

The  carrot,  like  the  turnip,  is  good  for  little  in  its 
natural  ftate,  being  fmall,  tough,  and  ftringy.  Ma- 
nured, it  grows  large,  fucculent,  and  of  a pleafant  fla- 
vour. It  ought,  however,  to  be  eaten  young,  other- 
wife  it  lies  on  the  ftomach,  and  is  hard  of  digeftion. 
It  is  an  ingredient  in  feveral  foups,  and  being  foiid, 
may  in  lbme  meafure  fupply  the  place  of  bread. 

Salfafy,  fkirrets,  and  the  feveral  kinds  of  beets,  are 
all  pleafant  and  nourifhing.  They  are  likewife  of  eafy 
digeftion,  and  may  be  drafted  in  a variety  of  ways. 
Margraaf  has  by  experiments  difcovered,  that  both 
fkirrets  and  beets  contain  a confiderable  quantity  of 
fugar.  Though  the  extrading  a faccharine  fait  from 
thcfe  plants  may  be  no  objed  while  we  pofteft 
the  Weft  India  iflands,  yec  it  ferves  to  Ihew  that  they 
poffefs  a quantity  of  nutritious  matter,  fuffleient  to 
give  them  a rank  among  the  articles  calculated  to 
fupply  the  place  of  bread. 

The  onion,  we  are  told,  was  a great  favorite  in 
Egypt  four  thoufand  years  ago,  and  Dr.  Haffeiquei: 
fays,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  whoever  has 
tailed  the  onions  of  Egypt,  muft  allow,  that  none, 
can  be  better  in  any  part  ot  the  globe.  There,  he 
fays,  they  are  fweet,  though  in  many  countries  tl.e> 
are  ftrong  and  nauftous.  There  they  are  loft,  where- 
as in  northern  countries  they  are  hard  ; and  their  coat* 
fo  compad,  thac  they  are  difficult  to  digeft.  1 u* 
very  quality  may  however  recommend  them  in  coun- 
tries where  food  is  fcarce.  The  Dodor  o enc» 
that  the  Turks  eat  them  roafted  with  their  meat  as 
we  do  bread,  and  are  fo  fond  ot  them  t at  t ey 
with  to  be  indulged  with  this  diffi  in  I araUl1^ 
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From  the  Do&or’s  account  one  would  be  induced 
to  believe  that  the  onion  ufed  in  Egypt  was  of  a 
different  fpecies  from  ours  •,  but  I am  rather  inclined 
to  think  it  may  depend  on  the  mode  of  culture,  as 
well  as  on  the  warmth  of  the  climate  and  the  differ- 
ence of  foil,  as  we  find  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope they  are  milder  than  in  the  more  northerly.  In 
Spain  they  are  very  mild,  and  a root  weighing  two 
pounds  will  grow  from  a fingle  feed. 

Onions  are  drefled  in  a variety  of  ways,  but,  in 
regard  to  wholefomenefs,  there  is  no  method  better 
than  Ample  boiling.  By  this  method  of  cooking, 
they  are  rendered  mild,  of  eafy  digeftion,  and  go  off 
without  leaving  any  difagreeable  heat  in  the  ftomach  or 
bowels.  Many  fhun  them  on  account  of  the  ftrong 
difagreeable  fmell  they  communicate  to  the  breath. 
Mr.  Bryant  fays,  this  may  be  remedied,  by  eating  a 
few  raw  parfiey  leaves  immediately  after,  which  will 
effectually  overcome  the  icent  of  the  onions,  and  like- 
wise caufe  them  to  fit  more  eaiy  on  the  fto- 
mach. 

The  leek  is  generally  reckoned  among  pot-herbs ; 
but  as  the  root  is  the  part  chiefly  ufed,  the  confidera- 
tion  of  it  comes  under  the  prefent  head  of  difcuffion. 
Indeed,  it  is  as  properly  a root  as  the  onion,  which 
grows  chiefly  above  ground.  The  leek,  as  well  as  the 
onion,  isfaid  to  be  a conftant  difh  at  the  tables  of  the 
Egyptians,  who  chop  them  final],  and  eat  them  with 
their  meat. 

The  leek  is  ufed  as  a pot-herb  in  moft  parts  of 
Britain,  efpccially  in  Wales,  where  the  natives  are  faid 
to  be  fond  of  it.  In  Scotland  a full  grown  fowl  and  a 
fmall  piece  of  fait  beef,  ftewed  with  a large  quantity  of 
leeks,  is  a very  favorite  difh.  In  my  opinion  the  leek  is 
not  fo  generally  ufed  any  where  as  it  deferves  to  be. 
There  is  no  ingredient  goes  into  loup1  that  is  more 
wholefome,  or  that  gives  it  a better  flavour,  than  leek?. 
They  are  in  many  refpefts  medicinal,  and  to  my  tafte, 

as 
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as  an  ingredient  in  foups,  they  are  greatly  fuperior  to 
the  onion,  or  any  other  pot-herb  whatever. 

It  is  afaft  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  the  boiling  of 
vegetable  fubftances  thoroughly,  extricates  a confider- 
able  quantity  of  air,  and  makes  them  lefs  liable  to 
produce  flatulency. 

I could  mention  a great  many  more  efculent  plants 
which  might  occaflonally  fupply  the  place  of  bread, 
but  the  above  fpecimen  is  fufficient  to  Ihew  how  liberal 
nature  is  in  fupplying  man  with  food,  provided  he 
will  take  the  trouble  of  cultivating  and  cooking  it. 
Mr.  Bryant,  in  his  hiftory  of  efculent  plants,  enume- 
rates above  four  hundred  and  fifty,  each  of  which  af- 
fords a wholefome  nourilhment,  and  may  occaflonally 
be  ufed  in  place  of  bread. 

OF  BROTHS  AND  SOUPS. 

These  may  likewife  be  confidered  as  fubftitutes  for 
bread.  If  properly  made,  they  will  ferve  both  for 
bread  and  drink.  Though  broth  is  a difti  of  the  great- 
eft  antiquity,  and  may  be  confidered  as  extremely  de- 
licious, yet  it  is  not  a favorite  in  this  country.  Here 
the  people  are  fond  of  what  they  call  folids  ; yet  thofe 
very  folids  they  make  into  broth,  by  fwallowing  as 
much  drink  after  them  as  they  can  get.  The  only 
difference  is,  the  foreigner  makes  his  broth  in  a pot, 
and  the  Englifhman  makes  his  in  the  ftomach. 

A very  fenfible  anonymous  writer  obferves,  that  in 
England  a pound  of  meat  makes  Amply  a pound  ot 
food  j whereas,  in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  that 
quantity  of  animal  food,  when  ftewed  down  with  vege- 
tables and  Scotch  barley,  will  produce  an  ample  meal 
for  half  a dozen  people.  Hence  he  juftly  inter  s that, 
among  the  variety  of  fchemes  which  may  have  been 
devifed  by  the  humane  for  relieving  the  diftrefles 

of  the  poor,  a better  and  more  extenlive  charity  can- 
not 
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rot  be  devifed  than  that  of  inftrufting  them  in  a new 
mode  of  cookery. 

The  fame  author  adds  that  the  refult  of  his  expe- 
riments on  this  fubjed  had  exceeded  his  molt  fanguine 
expectations,  and  that  each  day  gave  him  frefh  proofs 
of  the  excellency  of  his  plan  for  teaching  the  pour 
and  needy  to  find  themfelves  in  a wholefome  and 
palatable  diet,  at  the  cheapeft  rate,  in  which  little  or 
no  bread  was  required.  He  concludes  by  afierting 
that  there  is  fcarce  a place  in  this  kingdom  where 
twenty  perfons  may  not, have  a wholefome,  hearty,  and 
palatable  meal  for  three  {hillings. 

This  anonymous  letter  is  followed  by  one  from 
Colonel  Poynter,  two  from  Dr.  Johnfton,  of  the 
royal  hofpital  at  Hallar,  add  re  fled  to  Admiral  Wal- 
degrave,  and  one  from  the  Admiral  himfelf,  written 
for  infertion  in  a public  paper.  They  contain  a 
variety  of  receipts  for  making  cheap,  wholefome, 
and  nourifhing  difhes  for  the  poor.  Thefe  diflies 
confift  chiefly  of  broths,  foups,  and  flews,  or  what 
they  call  pottage,  and  are  calculated  to  make  a hearty 
and  plentiful  meal  without  bread  or  drink. 

I am  inclined  to  pay  the  more  attention  to  thefe 
letters,  as  they  feem  all  to  have  been  written  by  gen- 
tlemen of  obfervation.  The  pamphlet  is  fold  by 
Longman  and  Debrett,  for  a charitable  purpofe,  at  the 
fmall  price  of  three-pence. 

The  writer  who  has  paid  moll  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  cookery  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor, 
is  Count  Rumford.  In  his  economical  and  philoso- 
phical eflays,  he  has  given  fuch  a,  variety  of  forms 
for  making  wholefome,  cheap,  and  nourifhing  foups, 
flews,  and  other  difhes  for  common  ufe,  that  little 
more  feerns  necefiary  to  be  faid  on  the  fubject.  I Atall 
only  oblerve  that  the  mode  of  living  on  broths,  loops, 
hafty-pudding,  and  fuch  like,  fo  warmly  and  jultly 
recommended  by  the’Count,  has  been  pra&ifed  in  the 
northern  parts  of  this  kingdom  from  time  immerao- 
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rial.  There  the  food  of  the  common  people  is  hafty- 
pudding  with  milk  for  brcakfaft  and  (upper,  and 
broth,  with  vegetables  and  meat,  for  dinner.  The 
poorer  fort  often  make  broth  without  meat ; but  they 
all  ufe  vegetables  in  great  abundance,  and  fometimes 
they  fupply  the  place  of  meat  with  butter.  As  the  hafty- 
pudding  and  milk  make  a compleat  meal,  no  bread  is 
neceffary  either  at  fupper  or  breakfaft  ; nor  is  much 
required  at  dinner,  as  the  broth  is  made  thick  with 
bailey,  cabbage,  and  a variety  of  other  vegeta- 
bles or  pot-herbs.  Cabbage  is  a favorite  ingredient 
in  the  Scotchman’s  broth.  It  is  feldom  made 
without  this  article,  which  is  not  eaten  fo  early  as 
in  England.  It  is  there  fuffered  to  grow  to  ma- 
turity, and  when  that  is  the  cafe  there  is  no  plant  more 
produ&ive.  This  the  Germans  know  well,  and  make 
ft  into  four  crout , one  of  the  bed  antidotes  againft 
the  fcurvy  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

This  kind  of  diet  not  only  faves  bread  but  drink. 
The  labourer  who  lives  on  hafty-pudding  and  ioups, 
feldom  has  occafion  for  drink  j while  he  who  is  burnt 
up  with  dry  bread  and  cheefe,  or  fait  meat  broiled, 
has  a continual  thirft,  and  fpends  the  greater  part  of 
his  earnings  in  liquor.  This,  by  acting  as  a powerful 
ftimulus,  may  make  him  do  more  work  for  fome  time, 
but  it  generally  cuts  him  off  in  the  middle  of  his  days. 
The  Englifh  labourer,  who  works  hard  and  drinics 
hard,  feldom  lives  long,  and  is  an  old  man  when  he 
{hould  be  in  his  prime. 

The  roafting  of  meat  is  a wafteful  mode  of  cook- 
ery, which  ought  to  be  avoided  by  the  poorer  lore  ot 
people,  as  much  of  the  fubftance,  and  the  moft  nu- 
tritive parts,  are  loft  by  fcorching,  and  fly  oft  by  eva- 

PTknow  it  will  be  faid,  that  I recommend  flops  in 
place  of  folid  food.  They  are  fuch  flops,  however, 
ss  the  created:  heroes  of  antiquity  lived  upon , ana 
though  I have  vi Cited  moft  parts  of  the  Hand,  1 know 
of  no  better  men  than  thole  who  live  in  the^— 
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defcribed  above ; nor  are  the  people  any  where  more 
healthy,  or  longer  lived. 

Broth  is  not  only  a di(h  of  great  antiquity,  but 
one  that  can  be  made  in  a great  variety  of  ways.  It 
receives  into  its  compofition  animal  and  vegetable 
fubftances  of  every  kind  that  are  ufed  in  diet,  and  it 
may  be  feafoned  fo  as  to  fuit  every  palate.  Indeed, 
people  early  accuftomed  to  eat  broths  properly  made, 
are  generally  fond  of  them  for  their  whole  lives. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  affign  a reafon  why  the  in- 
habitants of  South  Britain  fhould  diflike  a difh  1b 
much  relifhed  by  other  nations.  Cuftom,  no  doubt, 
fettles  all  thefe  things ; but  how  cuftoms  arile,  is  not 
fo  clear  a matter.  If  an  alteration  in  diet  is  to  be  in- 
troduced with  effedt,  it  mull  begin  with  children. 
Whatever  men  are  accuftomed  to  eat  when  young, 
they  generally  prefer  for  the  reft  of  their  lives.  Were 
the  children  in  South  Britain  taught  to  eat  hafty-pud- 
ding,  with  milk,  for  breakfall  and  fupper,  and  broth, 
with  vegetables  and  meat  boiled  in  it,  for  dinner,  they 
would  relifh  thefe  dilhes  as  long  as  they  lived,  would 
find  little  occafion  for  bread,  and  ftill  lefs  for  drink; 
and  would  thrive  better  than  on  their  prefent 
food. 

What  parents  love  themfelves,  they  generally  give 
to  their  children,  without  any  regard  to  its  being 
proper  for  them  or  not.  I have  feen  a father  who  was 
fond  of  ftrong  beer,  make  his  fon,  an  infant,  guz- 
zle it  at  every  meal  i and  the  mother  who  delights  in 
tea,  does  not  fail  to  give  it  to  her  daughter  whenever 
fhe  takes  it  to  herfclf.  By  this  condud,  the  lbn  be- 
comes a tippler,  and  the  daughter  lips  tea  in  place  of 
lolid  food,  until  ffic  is  eaten  up  with  vapours  and 
other  nervous  dilorders. 

Count  Rumford  fays,  brown  foup  is  the  common 
breakfaft  of  the  Bavarian  peafants',  to  which  they 
occafionally  add  bread.  This  he  avers  is  infinitely 
preferable  in  all  rcfpe&s  to  that  pernicious  waft),  tea, 
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with  which  the  lower  clafles  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  ifland  drench  their  ftomachs,  and  ruin  their  con-* 
ftitutions.  He  adds,  that  a fimple  infufion  of  this 
drug,  drank  boiling  hot,  as  the  poor  generally  drink 
it  is  certainly  a poiion,  which,  though  it  be  iometimes 
flow  in  its  operation,  never  fails  to  produce  fatal  effects, 
even  in  the  ftrongeft  conftitution,  where  the  free 
ufe  of  it  is  continued  for  a conflderable  length  of 

time.  . 

The  German  on  his  polenta,  the  American  on  his 

mujh,  and  the  North  Briton  on  his  hafiy-pudding,  can 
make  a hearty  breakfaft  for  a tenth  part  of  what  a 
tea-breakfaft  would  coft,  while  it  is  infinitely  mor^ 
wholefome.  It  has  likewile  the  advantage  that  no 

bread  is  neceflary.  ' • 

I have  been  ofcen  told,  when  recommending  foups 
to  the  poor,  that  they  had  not  time  to  make  them, 
and  that  they  could  not  afford  fuel  on  account  of  its 
price,  as  it  is  dear  in  great  towns.  They  can,  how- 
ever, find  fuel  twice  a-day  to  boil  a-  tea-kettle,  and 
time  to  make  the  tea,  which  is  a more  tedious  opera- 
tion,  by  far,  than  making  a mels  of  hafty-pu^mg- 
For  a o-reat  part  of  the  year  even  the  pooreft  perlon 
muft  have  a little  fire  5 and  it  would  requires  more 
to  make  a comfortable  meiVof  Coup,  which  is  always 

beft  when  made  with  a flow  fire. 

1 The  mode  of  living  that  I would  recommend  to  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people,  with  a view  to  lave  ex- 
pence and  improve  their  health,  is  to  fubftitute  occa- 
sionally other  farinaceous  fubftances  in  the  place  o 
bread,  as  potatoe,  &c.  to  give  up  in  a great  mcalu  e 
the  ufe  of  roafted,  baked,  and  bro. led I meats,  and  t* 

fuppl v their  place  with  broths,  foups,  flews,  and  luctx  , 

like,  made  w^h  a little  meat  and  plenty  of  » 

to  give  to  children,  and  to  grown  people  who  :aC 
it,  tor  breakfaft,  milk-porridge,  or  hafty-puck  i g < 
milk,  fmall  beer,  or  melaflcs.  This  will  be  found  a 
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more  wholefome  breakfaft  than  tea,  while  it  is 
mush  cheaper  and  requires  no  bread. 

CONCLUSION. 

A.i*though  the  place  of  bread  may  be  occafionally 
fupplied  by  farinaceous  roots  and  other  vegetables, 
yet  we  would  by  no  means  wifh  to  difcourage  the 
culture  of  grain.  The  culture  of  grain  is  the  cul- 
ture of  men.  While  the  hufbandman  is  railing  food 
for  his  fellow-creatures,  he  is  laying  the  foundation  of 
health  and  longevity  to  himfelf  and  his  offspring.  In- 
numerable benefits  are  connected  with  the  culture  of 
grain.  While  the  artificer  is  fitting  in  fome  awkward 
pofture  breathing  confined  and  perhaps  contami- 
nated air,  the  cultivator  of  the  foil  rifes  with  the  fun, 
eats  his  wholefome  meal  of  milk  and  farinaceous 
food,  hies  him  to  the  field,  where  he  fpends  the  day 
in  ufeful  labour,  inhales  the  frefh  breezes,  and  at  eve 
returns  home  with  a keen  appetite,  to  enjoy  his  fimple 
repaid  and  found  repofe. 

It  has  been  laid,  as  artificers  can  earn  more  money 
than  thofe  who  cultivate  the  ground,  that  arts  ought 
to  be  encouraged,  and  grain,  if  neceffary,  imported. 
No  manufacture  is  equal  to  the  manufacture  of  grain. 
It  fupplies  food  for  man  and  bealt,  while  the  furpius, 
by  being  exported,  enriches  the  nation.  Nor  is  it 
fubjeCt  to  the  uncertainty  of  other  manufactures. 
They  often  depend  on  fafhion  and  caprice,  but  the 
necelfaries  of  life  will  always  find  their  value  fom,e- 
where.  Though  I am  convinced  that  fome-regulations 
\are  wanting  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  1 
ydo  not  confider  it  as  my  province  to  dictate  to  the 
wifdom  of  the  legiflature.  They  know  their  duty, 
and  I have  reafon  to  believe  that  they  are  inclined  to 
pay  it  all  due  attention. 
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I will  venture  however  to  affert,  that  if  proper  en- 
couragement were  given  to  agriculture,  . Britain 
would  at  all  times;  not  only  have  a fufficiency  of 
grain  for  her  own  confumption,  but  a furplus  for 
exportation.  This  would  contribute  more  to  her  real 
wealth,  the  happinefs  of  her  people,  and  the  (lability 
of  her  government,  than  either  the  encreafe  of  her 
trade,  the  flourifhing  of  her  manufactures,  or  the  ex- 

tenfion  of  her  territory.  . . 

It  is  matter  of  real  regret  and  wonder  that  Britain, 
at  a time  when  agriculture  is  cultivated  as  a fcience, 
fbould  not  be  able  to  raife  grain  for  the  fupply  of  her 
own  inhabitants,  but  become  every  year  more  depend, 
ent  on  foreign  dates  for^  even  the  neceffanes  of  life. 
Until  an  adequate  remedy  can  be  found  for  this  grow- 
ina  evil,  the  free  ufe  of  the  various  fubftituces  tor 
bread  cannot  fail  to  alleviate  the  calamities  of  the  poor, 

and  to  reduce  the  price  of  labour.  . 

The  oreat  confumption  of  animal  food,  and  the  1m- 
menfe  number  of  horfes  kept  in  this  country  are  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  caufes  of  the  fcarcity  of  grain. 
Mr.  Mackie  computes  the  number  of  hories  in  this 
country  to  be  about  two  millions,  and  that  every  horie, 
on  an  average,  confumes /he  produce  of  thre^  f^ti  e 
acres ; conlequently  the  produce  or  fix  millions  of 
fertile  acres  is  annually  consumed  by  horfes.  The  = 
would  produce  a quantity  of  grain  more  than  fuffic 
ent  to  maintain  half  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain. 
Two  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  of  theft  animals  *re 
kept  for  pleafure.  1 (hall  be  told  that  they  contribute 
to  health  That  I deny.  Did  our  ladies  of  falhion 
and  fine  gentlemen  make  ufe  of  their  limbs,  m ftead  of 
being  dragged  about  in  carriages,  they  would 
benefit  themfelves,  and  ihe  pu  ic-  j ^ 

thefe  remarks  with  the  advice  of  the  humane  and  be- 

pevolent  fhomlon: 
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<l  Ye  gen’rous  Britons ! venerate  the  plough, 

“ And  o’er  your  hills  and  long  withdrawing  vales 
“ Let  Autumn  fpread  her  treafures  to  the  fun 
if  Luxuriant  and  unbounded.  As  the  fea 
« far  through  his  azure  turbulent  domain 
tf  Your  empire  owns,  and  from  a thoufand  fliores 
a Wafts  all  the  pomp  of  life  into  your  ports ; 

So  with  fuperior  boon  may  your  rich  foil 
a Exub’rant  Nature’s  better  bleffings  pour 
« O’er  ev’ry  land,  the  naked  nations  clothe, 
a And  be  the  exhauftlefs  gran’ ry  of  a world,” 
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APPENDIX; 

CONTAINING 

f\  Lift  of  Simples  and  of  fuch  Medicinal  Pre- 
parations as  ought  to  be  kept  in  Readinefs 
for  private  Practice  ? 

The  Method  of  preparing  and  compounding 
fuch  Medicines  as  are  recommended  m the 
former  Part  of  the  Book,  with  the  Addition 
of  feveral  others  of  a fimilar  Nature  ; 

Remarks  on  the  Dofes,  Ufes,  and  Manner  of 
applying  the  different  Preparations. 
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r fnnerftition  have  attributed  extraordinary 
lGNaiRca?vTrtuens  ^7 every  produdion  of  nature. 
Th«  fuci  v u s were  often  imaginary,  ..me  and  expen- 
encce  have  iienUy  ihewn 

hTcK’their  reputation  en.ireiy  to  the  fu- 

of 

EeTwlKuThTfe  ar8e  fufficien.ly  underflood,  the  method 
°f cure  -»beof7^nl™“;d  permanent  properties  of 

[houpht  they  could  effetl  by  a number  of  ingredients  what 

amazinv'  farragos  whic"h  ha«  fo  tong' difgraced  the  medical 
art^and  which  were  efteemed  powerful  m proportion  to  the 
number  of  funnies  that  entered  their  compofition. 

The  areat  variety  of  forms  into  which  almoft  every  ar- 
ticle ^f2  medicine  has  been  manufadured,  affords  another 
nroof  of  the  imperfedion  of  the  radical  art.  A drug  which 
^perhaps  moft ^efficacious  in  the  fimpleft  form  in  which  it 
can  be  Idminiftered,  has  been  neverthelefs  Served  up  in  o 
many  different  fhapes,  that  one  would  be  induced  to  th^c 
the  whole  art  of  phyfic  lay  in  exhibiting  medicine  under 

many  different  modes  as  poflible.  . . r 

Different  forms  of  medicine,  no  doubt,  have  their  ufe  , 
but  they  ought  never  to  be  wantonly  increaleo.  1 hey  are 
by  no  means  fo  neceffary  as  is  generally  imagined.  A few 
grains  of  powdered  rhubarb,  jalap,  or  ipecacuanha,  will 
adually  perform  all  that  can  be  done  by  the  different  prepa- 
rations of  thefe  roots,  and  may  alfo  be  exhibited  m as  fafe 
and  agreeable  a manner.  The  fame  obfervation  holds  with 
regard  to  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  many  other  fimples  ot 
which  the  preparations  are  very  numerous. 
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Multiplying  the  ingredients  of  a medicine,  not  oniv 
renders  it  more  expenffve,  but  alfo  lefs  certain,  both  in  its 
dofe  and  operation.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  compound,  when 
kept,  is  apt  to  fpoil,  or  acquire  qualities  of  a different  na- 
ture. When  a medicine  is  rendered  more  fafe,  efficacious,  or 
agreeable,  by  the  addition  of  another,  they  ought  no  doubt, 
to  be  joined  ; in  all  other  cafes,  they  are  better  kept  afunaer. 
The  combination  of  medicines  embarrafles  the  phyfician, 
and  retards  the  progrefs  of  medical  knowledge.  It  is  impof- 
ftble  to  afeertairt  the  precife  effeft  of  any  one  medicine,  as 
long  as  it  is  combined  with  others,  either  of  a fimilar  or  dif- 
fimilar  nature. 

In  the  exhibition  of  medicine,  regard  ffiould  not  only  be 
had  to  fimplicity,  but  likewife  to  elegance.  Patients  feldom 
reap  much  benefit  from  things  that  are  highly  difagreeable 
to  their  fenfes.  To  taffe  or  fmell  like  a drug,  is  become  a 
proverb ; and  to  fay  truth,  there  is  too  much  ground  for  it. 
Indeed  no  art  can  take  away  the  difagreeable  taffe  and  flavour 
of  fome  drugs,  without  entirely  deftroying  their  efficacy  ; it 
is  poflible,  however,  to  render  many  medicines  lefs  difguff- 
ful,  and  others  even  agreeable  j an  objeft  highly  deferving 
the  attention  of  all  who  adminiffer  medicine. 

The  defign  of  the  following  pages  is,  to  exhibit  fuch  a 
lift  of  drugs  and  medicines  as  may  be  neceffary  for  private 
practice.  They  are  confiderably  more  numerous  indeed  than 
thofe  recommended  in  the  former  part  of  the  Book,  but  are 
ftill  greatly  within  the  number  contained  in  the  inoft  re- 
formed difpenfatories.  The  fame  medicine  is  feldom  exhi- 
bited under  different  forms  ; and  where  different  medicines 
anfwer  nearly  the  fame  intention,  there  is  commonly  no 
more  than  one  of  them  retained.  Multiplying  forms  of 
medicine  for  the  fame  intention  tends  rather  to  bewilder 
than  affift  the  young  practitioner,  and  the  experienced  ph)  ft- 
cian  can  never  be  at  a lofs  to  vary  his  preferiptions  as  occa- 
fion  requires. 

The  chemical  and  other  difficult  preparations  are  for  the 
rnoft  part  omitted.  All  of  them  that  are  uTed  by  any  private 
practitioner  are  not  worth  preparing.  He  will  buy  them 
much  cheaper  than  he  can  make  them.  Great  care  however 
is  neceffary  to  obtain  them  genuine.  They  are  often  adul- 
terated, and  ought  never  to  be  purchafcd  nnlefs  from  per  Ions 
of  known  veracity.  Such  of  them  as  are  in  common  uie 

are 
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arc  inerted  in  the  lift  of  drugs  *nd  medicines.  Their  proper 
dofes  and  manner  of  application,  are  mentioned  in  the  prac- 
tical part  of  the  Book,  wherever  they  are  preferred. 

Such  articles  of  medicine  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  houle 
or  garden  of  almoft  every  peafant,  as  barley,  eggs,  onions, 
&c.  are  likewife,  for  the  molt  part,  omitted.  It  is  needlefs 
to  fwell  a lift  of  medicines  with  fuch  things  as-can  be  ob- 
tained whenever  they  are  wanted,  and  which  fpoil  by  being 

The  preparations  made  and  fold  by  diftillers  and  confec- 
tioners are  alfo  generally  left  out.  Thefe  people,  by  operat- 
ing upon  a larger  plan,  generally  make  things  better,  while 
it^is  in  their  power  to  afford  them  much  cheaper,  than  they 

can  be  prepared  by  any  private  hand.  . , 

The  quantity  ordered  of  every  medicine  is  as  fmall  as  could 
well  be  prepared,  both  to  prevent  unneceffary  expence,  and 
that  the  medicine  might  not  fpoil  by  keeping.  Almoft  every 
medicine  fufl'ers  by  being  kept,  and  fhould  be  ufed  as  foon 
alter  it  has  been  prepared  as  poffibl.e.  Even  fimple  diugs  are 
apt  to  fpoil, and  ftiould  therefore  be  laid  in  in  fmall  quantities; 
they  either  rot,  are  confumed  by  infers,  or  evaporate  fo  as 
to  iofe  their  peculiar  tafte  or  flavour,  and  olten  become  quite 

infignificant.  _ 

In  the  preparation  of  medicines,  I have  generally  followed 

the  molt  improved  difpenfatories ; but  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  differ  from  them  wherever  my  own  obfervations,  or  thorn 
of  other  practical  writers,  on  whofe  judgment  I could  de- 
pend, fuggefted  an  improvement.  _ 

In  feveral  compofitions,  the  ingredient  on  which  the  efh- 
Cacy  of  the  medicine  principally  depends  is  increafed,  while 
the  auxiliaries,  which  are  generally  ordered  in  fuch  trifling 
quantities  as  to  be  of  no  importance,  are  left  out,  or  only 
fuch  of  them  retained  as  are  neceffary  to  give  the  medicine  a 
proper  confidence,  or  the  like. 

The  colouring  ingredients  are  likewife  for  the  moft  part 
omitted.  They  increafe  the  bulk  and  price  of  the  medicine  ; 
without  adding  any  thing  to  its  value.  It  would  be  vvell  if 
they  were  never  ufed  at  all.  Medicines  are  often  adulterated 
for  the  fake  of  a colour.  Acrid  and  even  poifouous  fub- 
flances  are,  for  this  purpofe,  fometimes  introduced  into  thofe 
medicines  which  ought  to  be  rnoft  bland  and  emollient. 
Ointrpent  of  elder,  for  example,  is  often  mixed  with  verde- 
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grife  to  give  it  a fine  green  colour,  which  entirely  fruftrates 
the  intention  of  that  mild  ointment.  Thofe  who  wifh  to 
obtain  genuine  medicines  fhould  pay  no  regard  to  their  co- 
lour. 

Some  regard  is  likewife  paid  to  expence.  Such  ingre- 
dients as  greatly  increafe  the  price  of  any  compofition,  with- 
out addding  confiderably  to  its  virtue,  are  generally  either 
omitted,  or  fomewhat  lefs  expenfive  fubftituted  in  their  place. 
Medicines  are  by  no  means  powerful  in  proportion  to  their 
price.  The  cheapeft  are  often  the  bell ; befides,  they  are 
the  lead  apt  to  be  adulterated,  aAd  are  always  raoft  readily 
obtained. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  compounding  medicines,  I 
have  generally  followed  that  which  feemed  to  be  the  mod 
fimple  and  natural,  mentioning  the  different  Heps  of  the  pro- 
cefs  in  the  fame  order  in  which  they  ought  to  be  taken, 
without  paying  an  implicit  regard  to  the  method  of  other  dif- 
penfatories. 

For  many  of  the  remarks  concerning  the  preparation,  &c. 
of  medicines,  1 have  been  obliged  to  the  author  of  the  New 
Difpenfatory.  The  other  obfervations  are  either  fuch  as 
have  occurred  to  myfelf  in  pra&ice,  or  have  been  fuggefted 
in  the  courfe  of  reading,  by  authors  whofe  names  I am  not 
able  diftinftly  to  recoiled. 

I have  followed  the  alphabetical  order,  both  with  regard 
to  the  fimples  and  preparations.  A more  fcientific  method 
would  have  been  agreeable  to  fome  perfons,  but  lefs  ufeful 
to  the  generality  of  readers.  The  different  claffes  of  medi- 
cine have  no  great  dependance  upon  one  another  ; and, 
where  thev  have,  it  is  hard  to  fay  which  fhould  Hand  firft  or 
lad  ; no  doubt  the  fimple  preparations  ought  to  precede  the 
more  compound.  But  all  the  advantages  anfing  from  this 
method  of  arrangement  do  not  appear  equal  to  that  imglc 
one,  of  being  able,  on  the  firft  opening  of  the  book,  to  find 
eut  any  article,  which,  by  the  alphabetical  order,  is  rendered 

quite  eafy.  . 

The  dofe  of  every  medicine  is  mentioned  whenever  it  ap- 
peared neceffary.  When  this  is  omitted  it  is  iO  be  uu,v 
ftood  that  the  medicine  may  be  ufed  at  diferetion.  'e  a<  le 
mentioned  is  always  for  an  adult,  unlefs  when  the  contrary 
is  expreffed.  It  is'  not  an  eafy  matter  to  proportion  the  dotes 
•f  medicine  exaflly  to  the  different  ages,  conftitutions,  ^c. 
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of  patients ; but,  happily  for  mankind,  mathematical  exa&- 

nefs  here  is  by  no  means  neceifary. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  afcertain  the  propor- 
tional dofes  for  the  different  ages  and  conftitutions  of  pa- 
tients ; but,  after  all  that  can  be  faid  upon  this  fubjeft,  a 
great  deal  muff  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  (kill  of  the  per- 
fon  who  adminifters  the  medicine.  The  following  general 
proportions  may  be  obferved  ; but  they  are  by  no  means  in- 
tended for  exaft  rules.  A patient  between  twenty  and  four- 
teen may  take  two  thirds  of  the  dole  ordered  for  an  adult , 
from  fourteen  to  nine,  one-half ; from  nine  to  fix,  one- 
third  ; from  fix  to  four,  one-fourth  ; from  four  to  two,  one- 
fixth  ; from  two  to  one,  a tenth  ; and  below  one,  a twelfth. 

Difpenfatories  are  ufually  written  in  the  Latin  language. 
Even  authors  who  write  in  Englilh,  generally  give  their 
prefcriptions  in  Latin;  and  fome  of  them  (hew  fo  great  an 
attachment  to  that  language,  as  firft  to  write  their  recipes  in 
it,  and  afterwards  tranflate  them;  while  others,  to  com- 
promife  the  matter,  write  the  one  half  in  Latin  and  the  other 
in  Englilh.  What  peculiar  charm  a medical  prescription, 
when  written  in  Latin,  may  have,  I fhall  not  pretend  to  fay ; 
but  have  ventured  to  make  ufe  of  the  plaineft  Englilh 
I could,  and  hope  my  prefcriptions  will  fucceed  no  worfe 
for  it. 

N.  B.  The  Apothecary’s  weights,  and  the  Englilh  wine 
meafures,  are  ufed  throughout  the  whole  book,  the  different 
denominations  of  which  will  appear  from  the  following 
Table  : 

A pound  contains  twelve  ounces. 

An  ounce  - - eight  drachms. 

A drachm  - - three  Scruples. 

A Scruple  - - twenty  grains. 

A gallon  contains  eight  pints. 

A pint  - - - fixteen  ounces. 

An  ounce  - - eight  drachms. 

A Spoonful  is  the  meafure  of  half  an  ounce. 
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A LIST  of  SIMPLES,  arid  of  fuch  MEDICI- 
NAL PREPARATIONS,  as  ought  to  be  kept 
in  readinefs  for  private  Pra&ice. 


Agari.c 

Alum  ' 

Antimony,  crude 

. . cinnabar  of 

fulphur  of 

Balfam  of  Capivi 

. of  Peru 

of  Tolu 

Bark,  cafcarilla 

cinnamon 

Mezerion 

. — — Peruvian 

Winter’s,  or  canella  alba 

Borax 

Calamine  ftone,  levigated 
Call  or.  Ruffian 
Cauftic,  common 

. lunar 

Earth,  Fuller’s 

— Japan 

Armenian  bole 

. French  ditto 

Extra&s  of  gentian 

of  guaiacum 

of  hellebore,  black 

of  hemlock 

of  jalap 

of  liquorice 

of  Peruvian  bark 

of  poppies 

. of  wormwood 

Flowers  of  camomile 

. colt’s  foot' 

. elder 

fern  ary 

. damaflc  rofcs 

— — red  ditto 


Eruits,  almonds 
— — — bitter  apple 
. caffia  fiftularis 

—  Curaflao  oranges 

~ — - figs,  dried 

..  — a French  prunes 

Jamaica  pepper 

juniper  berries 

nutmegs 

tamarinds 

Gum,  aloes 

■  ammoniac,  in  tears 

. — arabic 

afafcytida 

camphor 

. galbanum 

gamboge 

— ; guaiacum 

•  kino 

— myrrh 

■  opium 

Hartfhorn,  calcined 

. (havings  of 

Herbs,  leffer  centaury 
peppermint 

•  fpearmint 

—  penny-royal 

— . — — favin 

trefoil 

uva  urfi 

wormwood 

Lead,  Litharge 

white 

fugar  of 

Lemon-peel 
Macc 

Magncfia  alba 
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Manna 

Mercury,  crude 

calcinated  , • 

iEthiop’s  mineral 

calomel 

corrofive  fublimate 

red  precipitate 

.white  ditto 


Mufk 

Oil,  eflential,  of  amber 
of  annife 

—  of  cinnamon 

• — - — of  juniper 

. of  lemon-peel 

-  • of  peppermint 

• exprefled,  of  almonds 

of  linfeed 

Oil  of  Olives,  or  Florence  oil 

of  paints 

of  turpentine 

Orange-peel 
Oyiter  fhells  prepared 
Poppy-beads 
Refins  benzoin 

—flowers  of 

Burgundy  pitch 

dragon’s  blood 

> frankincenfe 

e liquid  florax 

>r white,  orrofin 

■ — ■ — fcammony 
Roots*  birthwort 


calamus  aromaticug 

contrayerya 

garlic 


gentian 

finger 

ellebore,  black*  white 
jalap 

iptcacuanha 

lily,  white 

liquorice 

marfhmallow 

_ mezerion 

rhubarb 


Roots,  farfaparilla 

. feneka 

. fquills 

termentil 

- — turmeric 

. Virginian  jTnake 

wild  valerian 

zedoary 


•V 


Saffron 
Sal  ammoniac,  crude 

. — . volatile  • - < 

Salt,  Epfom 

. of  Glauber 

of  hartlhorn 

nitre,  purified,  or  prunel 

— — — Polychreft 
- — — . Roqhel 

<•  of  tartar 

Seeds,  anife 

carraway 

*■ — ■ — cardamom. 

coriander 


cummin 
muftard 
fweet  fennel 
wild  carrot 


Senna 

Bpanifh  flies 
Spermaceti 

Spirits,  asthereal,  or  xther 
of  hartfhorn 

—  of  lavender  compound 

of  nitre 

—  ditto  dulcified 

-■  - » of  fal  ammonia? 

■-  ■ ■■  of  fea  fait 

of  vinegar 

— — — of  vitriol 

of  wipe  re&ified 

volatile  aromatig 

Steel,  filings  of 

— rufl  of,  prepaved 
irr- — foluble  fait  of 
Sulphur  vivum 
Ualfaro  of 

Sulphur, 
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Sulphur,  flowers  of 
Tar 

- — — Barbados 
Tartar,  cream  of 

emetic 

— foluble 

u.  — vitriolated  * 
Tin  prepared 
Tutty  levigated 
Turpentine  Venice 
Verdegrife 


f .-i.  . „ ,x  i 


Vitriol,  green 

blue 

white 

Wax,  white 

yellow 

Woods  guaiacum 

. logwood 

— — - — faffafras  \ 

* faunders,  red’ 

Zinc,  flowers  of 
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MEDICINAL  PREPARATIONS. 

BALSAMS. 

THE  fubjeft  of  this  fe&ion  is  not  the^natural  balfams,  but 
certain  compofitions,  which,  from  their  being  fuppofed 
to  poflefs  balfamic  qualities,  generally  go^by  that  name. 

This  clafs  of  medicines  was  formerly  very  numerous,  and 
held  in  great  efteem  : modern  pra&ice,  however,  has  juftly 
reduced  it  to  a very  narrow  compafs. 

Anodyne  Balfam. 

Take  oT  jwhite  Spanifh  foap,  one  ounce;  opium,  unpre- 
pared, two  drachms ; rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  nine  ounces* 
Digeft  them  together  in  a gentle  heat  for  three  days  ; then 
ftrain  off  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  three  drachms  of  camphor. 

This  balfam,  as  its  title  exprefles,  is  intended  to  eafe  pain. 
It  is  of  fervice  in  violent  {trains  and  rheumatic  complaints, 
when  not  attended  with  inflammation.  It  muft  be  rubbed 
with  a warm  hand  on  the  the  part  affedted  ; or  a linen  rag 
moiftened  with  it  may  be  applied  to  the  part  ; and  renewed 
every  third  or  fourth  hour,  till  the  pain  abates.  It  the  opium 
is  left  out,  this  will  be  the  faponacious  bal/am. 

Locatelli's  Balfam. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  one  pint ; Strafburg  turpentine  and  yel- 
low wax,  of  each  half  a pound ; red  faunders,  fix  drachms. 
Melt  the  wax  with  fome  part  of  the  oil  over  a gentle  fire ; 
then  adding  the  remaining  part  of  the  oil  and  the  turpentine  ; 
afterwards  mix  in  the  faunders,  previoufly  reduced  to  a pow- 
der, and  keep  them  flirring  together  till  the  balfam  is  cold. 

This  balfam  is  recommended  in  erofions  of  the  inteftines, 
the  dyfentery,  haemorrhages,  internal  bruifes,  and  in  fome 
complaints  of  the  bread.  Outwardly  it  is  ufed  for  healing 
and  cleanfing  wounds  and  ulcers.  The  dofe,  when  taken  in- 
ternally, is  from  two  fcruples  to  two  drachms. 

The  vulnerary  Balfam. 

Take  of  benzoin,  powdered,  three  ounces;  balfam  of 
Peru,  two  ounces  ; hepatic  aloes,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce; 
reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints.  Digeft  them  in  a gentle 
heat  for  three  days,  and  then  drain  the  balfam. 

This  balfam,  or  rather  tin&ure,  is  applied  externally  to 
heal  recent  wounds  and  bruifes.  It  is  likewife  employed  in. 

Y y 2 ternally 
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ternally  to  remove  coughs,  aflhmas,  and  other  complaints  of 
the  bread.  It  is  faid  to  eafe  the  colic,  cieanfe  the  kidrnes, 

and  to  heal  internal  ulcers,  &c. 

The  dofe  is  from  twenty  to  fixty  drops. 

This  though  a medicine  of  fome  value,  does  not  deierve 
the  extravagant  encomiums  which  have  beep  bellowed  on 
it  It  has  been  celebrated  under  the  different  names  of  Toj 
Commander's  Balfam , Perftan  Balfam,  Balfam  of  Berne,  Wade  s 
Balfam , Friar's  Balfam,  JeJmt's  Drop. , Turlington  s Drop, 

&c. 

boluses. 

A s bolufes  are  intended  for  immediate  ufe,  volatile  falls 
A and  other  ingredients  improper  for  being  kept  .are  ad- 
mitted into  their  co.mppfition.  They  are  generally  compofed 
of  powders,  with  a proper  quantity  of  lyrup,  conferve,  oj 
mucilage.  The  lighter  powders  are  commonly  made  up  vs 
rvrUD  ani  the  more  ponderous,  as  mercury,  &c.  with  con- 
ferve ; but  thofe  of  the  lighter  kind  would  be  more  conveni- 
ently made  up  with  mucilage,  as  it  increafes  their  bulk  left 
than  the  other  additions,  and  likewife  occaGons  the  medicine 
to  pafs  down  more  eafily. 

Aftri'igent  Bolus. 

Take  of  ahim,  in  powder,  fifteen  grains;  gum  kino,  five 
trains  ■ fyrup  a fufficient  quantity  to  make  a bolus. 
g In  an  excSlive  flow  of  the  menfes,  and  other  violent  dn- 
, nf  hlond  proceeding  from  relaxation,  this  bolus  may 

hours,  cm  the  drfebarge  abace,  . 

Diaphoretic  Bolus. 

bolus  may  be  taken  twice  a day.  It  ailo  be 
in  the  inflammatory  quiniey. 

Mercurial  Bolus. 

Take  of  calomel,  Ox  grain, ; conferee  of  roles,  half  a 
drachm.  Make  a bolus-  bolus  mav  he  taken 

Whete  mercury  .necclfarrs  and  if 

twice  or  thrice  a wee  . ) w;h  ^ proper  next 

it  does  not  operate,  a few  grains  of  jalap  "l  F 1 

day  to  carry  it  off. 


Bolus 
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Bolus  of  Rhubarb  and  Mercury. 

Take  of  the  belt  rhubarb,  in  powder,  from  a fcruple  to 
Lalf  a drachm  ; of  calomel,  from  four  to  fix  grams ; fimple 

fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity  to  make  a bolus.  # 

This  is  a proper  purge  in  hypochondriac  comhtutions ; 
but  its  principal  intention  is  to  expel  worms.  Where  a 
flronger  purge  is  necelfary,  jalap  may  be  ufed  mltead  oi  the 

rhubarb.  f 

Pefloral  Bolus. 

Take  of  fperma  ceti,  a fcruple  ; gum  ammoniac,  ten  grains ; 
fait  of  hart  (horn,  fix  grains ; fimple  fyrup,  as  much  as  will 
make  them  into  a bolus. 

This  bolus  is  given  in  colds  and  coughs  of  long  Handing, 
afthmas,  and  beginning  confumptions  of  the  lungs.  It  is 
generally  proper  to  bleed  the  pattern  before  he  begins  to  ufb 

if. 

Purging  Bolus. 

• Take  of  jalap,  in  powder,  a fcruple  ; cream  of  tartar,  two 
fciuples.  Let  them  be  rubbed  together,  and  formed  into  a 
bolus,  with  fimple  fyrup. 

Where  a mild  purge  is  wanted,  this  will  anfwer  the  pur- 
pole  very  well.  If  a ftronger  dofe  is  necelfary,  the  jalap  may 
be  increafed  to  half  a drachm  or  upwards; 

CATAPLASMS  AND  SINAPISMS. 

CAtaplasms  poltefs  few  or  no  virtues  fuperior  to  a 
poultice,  which  may  be  fo  made,  as,  in  molt  cafes,  to 
fupply  their  place.  They  are  chiefly  intended  either  to  act  as 
difeirtients,  or  to  promote  fuppUratioh ; and  as  they  may  be 
of  fervice  in  fome  cafes,  we  Hiall  give  a fpeeimen  of  each 
kind. 

Vifcutien t Cat  ap1  afrit. 

Take  of  barley-meal,  fix  ounces ; frelh  hemlock  leaves, 
bruifed,  two  ourices  ; vinegar,  a fufficient  quantity.  Boil 
the  meal  and  hemlock  in  the  vinegar  for  a little,  and  then  add 
two  drachms  of  the  fugar  df  lead. 

Ripening  Cataplafrn. 

Take  of  white  lily  root,  four  ounces;  fat  figS  dnd  ravr 
onions,  bruifed,  of  each  one  ounce  ; yellow  bafilicum  oint- 
naent,  two  ounce's ; gum  galbartum,  half  an  ounce  j linfeed 

Y y j meal, 
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meal,  as  much  as  necefTary.  Boil  the  roots  along  with  the 
figs  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  water ; then  bruife  and  add  to 
them  the  other  ingredients,  fo  as  to  form  the  whole  into  a 
foft  cataplafm.  The  galbanum  mull  be  previoufly  diffolved 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

Where  it  is  necelfary  to  promote  fuppuration,  this  *ata- 
plafm  may  be  ufed  by  thofe  who  chufe  to  be  at  the  trouble 
and  expence  of  making  it.  For  my  part,  I have  never 
found  any  application  more  proper  for  this  purpofe  than  a 
poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of 
either  boiled  or  raw  onion  in  it,  and  foftened  with  oil  or 
frelh  butter. 

• Sinapifms. 

Sinapifms  are  employed  to  recal  the  blood  and  fpirits  to  a 
weak  part,  as  in  the  palfy  and  atrophy.  They  are  alfo  of 
fervice  in  deep-feated  pains,  as  the  fciatica,  &c.  When  the 
gout  feizes  the  head  or  the  flomach,  they  are  applied  to  the 
feet  to  bring  the  diforder  to  thefe  parts.  They  are  likewife 
applied  to  the  patient’s  foies  in  the  low  hate  of  fevers.  Th ef 
fhould  not  be  fuffered  to  lie  on,  however,  till  they  have  raifed 
blihers,  but  till  the  parts  become  red,  and  will  #ontinue  fo 
when  prefled  with  the  finger. 

The  finapifm  is  only  a poultice  made  with  vinegar  inhead 
of  milk,  and  rendered  warm  and  himulating  by  the  addition 
of  muhard,  horfe-radifh,  or  garlic. 

The  common  finapifm  is  made  by  taking  crumb  of  bread 
and  muhard-feed  in  powder,  ot  each  equal  quantities;  hroag 
vinegar,  as  much  as  is  fufficient,  and  mixing  them,  fo  as  to 
make  a poultice. 

When  finapifms  of  a more  himulating  nature  are  wanted, 
a little  bruifed  garlic  may  be  added  to  the  above. 

CLYSTERS. 

THIS  clafs  of  medicines  is  ot  more  importance  than 
generally  imagined.  Clyfters  ferve  not  only  to  eva- 
cuate the  contents  ol  the  belly,  but  alfo  to  convey  very  ac- 
tive medicines  into  the  fyhcm.  Opium,  for  example,  may 
be  adminiftered  in  this  way  when  it  will  not  fit  upon  the  o- 
mach,  and  alfo  in  larger  dofes  than  at  any  time  it  e 

taken  by  the  mouth.  The  Peruvian  bark  may  likevn  c >e, 
with  good  effetl,  adminiflered  in  form  of  clyflcr  to  per  ons 
who  cannot  take  it  by  the  mouth. 

A Ample 


CLYSTERS. 
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A fimple  clyfter  can  feldom  do  hurt,  and  there  are  many 
cafes  where  it  may  do  much  good.  A clyfter  even  of  warm 
water,  by  ferving  as  a fomentation  to  the  parts,  may  be  of 
confiderable  fervice  in  inflammations  of  the  bladder,  and  the 

lower  inteftines,  &c.  „ , . , ..  „ 

Some  fubftances,  as  the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  may  be  thrown 

into  the  bowels  in  this  way,  which  cannot  by  any  other 
means  whatever.  This  may  be  eafily  effeaed  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  hand-bellows,  with  an  apparatus  fitted  to  them  tor 

that  purpofe.  ... 

Nor  is  the  ufe  of  clyfters  confined  to  medicines.  Aliment 

. mav  alfo  be  conveyed  in  this  way.  Perfons  unable  to  (wal- 
low, have  been,  for  a confiderable  time,  fupported  by 

clyfters. 

Emollient  Clyfter. 

Take  of  linfeed  tea  and  new  milk,  each  fix  ounces.  Mix 

If  fifty  or  fixty  drops  of  laudanum  be  added  to  this,  it  will 
fupply  the  place  of  the  Anodyne  Clyfter . 

Laxative  Clyfter. 

Take  of  milk  and  water,  each  fix  ounces ; fweet  oil  or 
frefli  butter,  and  brown  fugar,  of  each  two  ounces.  Mix 

thCIf  an  ounce  of  Glauber’s  fait,  or  two  table  fpoonfuls  of 
common  fait,  be  added  to  this,  it  will  be  the  Purging  Clyjler. 

Carminative  Clyfter. 

Take  of  camomile  flowers,  an  ounce;  anife-feeds,  half  an 
ounce.  Boil  in  a pint  and  a half  of  water  to  one  pint. 

In  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  complaints  this  may  be  a - 
miniftered  inftead  of  the  Foetid  Clyfter , the  fmell  of  which  is 
fo  difagreeable  to  moft  patients. 

Oily  Clyfter. 

To  four  ounces  of  the  infufion  of  camomile  flowers,  add 
an  equal  quantity  of  Florence  oil. 

This  cJyfter  is  beneficial  in  bringing  off  the  fmall  worms 
lodged  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal.  When 
given  to  children  the  quantity  rault  be  pcoportionabTy  lef- 

lened.  „ , 

Y y 4.  Starch 
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Starch  Clyjler. 

Take  jelly  of  ftarch,  four  ounces ; linfeed  oil,  half  an  _ 
ounce.  Liquify  the  jelly  over  a gentle  fire,  and  then  mix  in 
the  oil. 

In  the  dvfentery  or  bloody  flux,  this  clyfler  may  be  admi- 
niftered  after  every  loofe  fiool,  to  heal  the  ulcerated  inteftines 
and  blunt  the  fharpnefs  of  corroding  humours.  Forty  or 
fifty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  occafionally  added;  in  which 
cafe,  it  will  generally  fupply  the  place  of  the  AJlringent 
Clyjler. 

Turpentine  Clyjler. 

Take  of  common  decoflion,  ten  ounces ; Venice  turpen- 
tine, diffolved  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  half  an  ounce  ; Flo- 
rence oil,  one  ounce.  Mix  them. 

This  diuretic  clyfler  is  proper  in  obflruflions  of  the  uri- 
nary pafiages,  and  in  colicky  complaints,  proceeding  from 
gravel. 

Vinegar  Clyfler. 

This  clyfler  is  made  by  mixing  three  ounces  of  vinegar 
with  five  of.  water-gruel. 

It  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of  a common  clyfler,  with  the 
peculiar  advantage  of  being  proper  either  in  inflammatory 
cr  putrid  diforders,  efpecially  rn  the  latter. 

' We  think  it  unneceffary  to  give  more  examples  of  this 
clafs  of  medicines,  >s  ingredients  adapted  to  any  particular 
intention  may  be  occafionally  added  to  one  or  other  of  tne 
above  forms. 


£ 


COLLYRIA,  or  EYE-WATERS. 

YE-WATERS  have  been  multiplied  without  number, 
almofl  every  perfon  pretending  to  be  poffeffed  of  fornc 
fecret  preparation  for  the  cure  of  fore  eyes;  I have  examinee 
many  of  them,  and  find  that  they  are  pretty  much  alike, 
the  bafis  of  mod  of  them  being  either  alum,  vitriol,  or  lead. 
Their  effeds  evidently  are,  to  brace  and  reftore the  tone  ot 
the  parts:  hence  they  ate  principally  of  fervice  m flight  ,rl* 
flammations  ; and  in  that  related  Hate  ot  the  parts  wnic 

induced  by  obflinate  ones.  r - . 

Camphor  is  commonly  added  to  thefe  competitions , but 
as  it  feldom  incorporates  properly  with  the  watc,,  it  c..n  e 
Jf  little  life.  Boles  and  othJr  earthy  lubltatKes,  as  they  do 
not  dillolve  >»  water,  arc  likewile  unfit  for  tbts  pttrpofc.^ 
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Collyrium  of  Alum. 

Take  of  alum,  half  a drachm  ; agitate  it  well  together  with 

the  white  of  one  egg.  . _ . ....... 

This  is  the  Collyrium  of  Riverius.  It  is  ufed  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes,  to  allay  heat,  and  reftrain  the  flux  of 
humours.  It  muft  be  fpread  upon  linen,  and  applied  to  the 
eyes ; but  fhould  not  be  kept  on  above  three  or  tour  hours  at 

a time. 

Vitriolic  Collyrium. 

Take  of  white  vitriol,  half  a drachm  ; rofe-water,  fix 
ounces.  Diffolve  the  vitriol  in  the  water,  and  filter  the 

liquor.  . . . ' c 

This,  though  Ample,  is  perhaps  equal  in  virtue  to  molt  ot 

the  celebrated  collyria.  It  is  an  ufeful  application  in  weak, 
watery,  and  inflamed  eyes.  Though  the  (lighter  inflamma- 
tions will  generally  yield  to  it,  yet  in  thofe  of  a more  obfti- 
nate  nature  the  afliftance  of  bleeding  and  bliftertng  will  often  > 
be  neceflary. 

When  a ftrong  aflringent  is  judged  proper,  a double  or 
triple  quantity  of  the  vitriol  may  be  ufed.  I have  feen  a fo- 
lution  of  four  times  the  flrength  of  the  above  ufed  with  ma- 
uifefl  advantage. 

Collyrium  of  Lead. 

Take  fugar  of  lead,  and  crude  fal  ammoniac,  of  each  four 
grains.  Dilfolve  them  in  eight  ounces  of  common  water. 

forty  or  fifty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  occafionally  added 
to  this  collyrium. 

Thofe  who  chufe  may  fubftitute  inflead  of  this  the  colly- 
rium of  lead  recommended  by  Goulard ; which  is  made  by 
putting  twenty-five  drops  of  his  Extrafl  of  Lead  to  eight 
u..nces  of  water,  and  adding  a tea-fpooniul  of  brapdy. 

Indeed,  common  water  and  brandy,  without  any  other 
addition,  will  in  many  cafes  anfwer  very  well  as  a collyrium. 
An  ounce  of  the  latter  may  be  added  to  five  or  fix  ounces  of 
the  former ; and  the  eyes,  if  weak,  bathed  with  it  night  and 
morning. 

CONFECTIONS. 

COmfF.CTIONS  containing  above  fixty  ingredients  are  ftill 
to  be  found  in  fome  of  the  molt  reformed  difpenfatories. 
As  molt  of  their  intentions,  however,  may  be  more  cer- 
tainly, and  as  effectually  anfwered  by  a few  glafles  of  wine 
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or  grains  of  opium,  we  fhall  pafs  over  this  clafs  of  medicines 
very  {lightly. 

Japonic  Confection. 

Take  of  Japan  earth,  three  ounces ; tormentil  root,  nut* 
meg,  olibanum,  of  each  two  ounces  ; opium  diffolved  in  a 
fufticient  quantity  of  Lifbon  wine,  a drachm  and  a half ; 
Ample  fyrup  and  conferve  of  rofes,  of  each  fourteen  ounces. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  an  eleftuary. 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  the  Diafcordium. 

The  dole  of  this  ele£luary  is  from  a fcruple  to  a drachm. 

CONSERVES  AND  PRESERVES. 

EVERY  Apothecary’s  fhop  was  formerly  fo  full  of  thefe 
preparations,  that  it  might  have  pafled  for  a confe&ion- 
er’s  warehoufe.  They  poflefs  very  few  medicinal  properties, 
and  may  rather  be  clafled  among  fweetmeats  than  medicines. 
They  are  fometimes,  however,  of  ufe,  for  reducing  into 
bolufes  or  pills  fome  of  the  more  ponderous  powders,  as  the 
preparations  of  iron,  mercury,  and  tin. 

Conferves  are  compofitions  of  frefh  vegetables  and  fugar, 
beaten  together  into  an  uniform  mafs.  In  making  thefe 
preparations,  the  leaves  of  vegetables  muft  be  freed  from 
their  flalks,  the  flowers  from  their  cups,  and  the  yellow  part 
of  orange-peel  taken  off  with  a rafp.  They  are  then  to  be 
pounded  in  a marble  mortar,  with  a wooden  peflle,  into  a 
fmofh  mafs  ; after  -which,  thrice  their  weight  of  fine  fugar  is 
commonly  added  by  degrees,  and  the  beating  continued  till 
they  are  uniformly  mixed ; but  the  conferve  will  be  better  if 
only  twice  its  weight  of  fugar  be  added. 

Thofe  who  prepare  large  quantities  of  conferve  generally 
reduce  the  vegetables  to  a pulp  by  the  means  of  a mill,  and 
afterwards  beat  them  up  with  the  fugar. 

Conferve  of  Red  Rofes. 

Take  a pound  of  red  rofe  buds,  cleared  of  their  heels  ; 
beat  them  well  in  a mortar,  and,  adding  by  degrees  two 
pounds  of  double-refined  fugar,  in  powder,  make  a con- 

After  the  fame  manner  are  prepared  the  conferves  of 
orange-peel,  rufemary  flowers,  fea-wormwood,  of  the  leaves 
of  wood-forrcl,  &c. 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  one  of  the  moll  agreeable  ana 
ufeful  preparations  belonging  to  this  clafs.  A <lrac^,T^^ 
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two  of  it,  diflbtved  in  warm  milk,  is  ordered  to  be  given 
as  a gentle  reftringent  in  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  like- 
wife  in  phthifical  coughs,  and  fpittmg  of  blood.  To  have 
any  considerable  effeds,  however,  it  muft  be  taken  in  larger 

quantities. 

Conferve  of  Sloes. 

This  may  be  made  by  boiling  the  floes  gently  in  water, 
being  careful  to  take  them  out  before  they  burft;  afterwards 
exprefling  the  juice,  and  beating  it  up  with  three  times  us 

weight  of  fine  fugar.  . , , . 

In  relaxations  of  the  uvula  and  glands  of  the  throat,  this 
makes  an  excellent  gargle,  and  may  be  ufed  at  difcretion. 

Preferves  are  made  by  fteeping  or  boiling  frelh  vegetables 
firft  in  water,  and  afterwards  in  fyrup,  or  a folution  of  fugar. 
The  fubjed  is  either  preferved  moift  in  the  fvrup,  or  taken 
out  and  dried,  that  the  fugar  may  candy  upon  it.  The  lait 
is  the  moft  ufeful  method. 

Candied  Orange  Peel. 

Soak  Seville  orange-peel  in  feveral  waters,  till  it  lofes  its 
bitternefs  ; then  boil  it  in  a folution  of  double-refined  fugai 
in  water,  till  it  becomes  tender  and  tranfparent. 

Candied  lemon-peel  is  prepared  in  the  fame  manner. 

It  is  needlefs  to  add  more  of  thefe  preparations,  as  they 
belong  rather  to  the  art  of  the  confedioner  than  that  of  the 
apothecary. 

DECOCTIONS. 

WATER  readily  extrads  the  gummy  and  faline  parts 
of  vegetables  ; and  though  its  adion  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  thefe,  yet  the  refinous  and  oily  being  intimately 
blended  with  the  gummy  and  faline,  are  in  great  part 
taken  up  along  with  them.  Hence  watery  dccodlions  and 
infufions  of  vegetables  conflitute  a large,  and  not  ilnufetul, 
clafs  of  medicines.  Although  molt  vegetables  yield  their 
virtues  to  water,  as  well  by  infufion  as  decodion,  yet  the 
latter  is  often  neceflary,  as  it  faves  time,  and  does  in  a few 
minutes  what  the  other  would  require  hours,  and  fometimes 
days,  to  effed. 

The  medicines  of  this  clafs  are  all  intended  for  immediate 
ufe. 

Decoction  of  Althaa. 

Take  of  the  roots  of  marfh-mallows,  moderately  dried, 
three  ounces ; raifms  of  the  fun,  one  ounce  j water,  three 
pints. 


Boil 
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Boil  the  ingredients  in  the  water  till  one  third  of  it  is  cntl * 
fumed  ; afterwards  ilrain  the  decqclion  and  let  it  Hand  lor 
fome  time  to  fettles  If  the  roots  be  thoroughly  dried,  they 
mult  be  boiied  till  one  half  the  water  be  confumed. 

In  coughs,  and  fharp  deflu&ions  upon  the  lungs,  this  de- 
coftion  may  be  ufed  for  ordinary  drink. 

The  Common  Decoction.  . 

Take  of  camomile  flowers;  one  ounce  ; elder  flowers,  and 
fweet  fennel  feeds,  of  each  half  an  ounce;  water,  two  quarts. 
Boil  them  for  a little,  and  then  ftrain  the  decoction. 

A medicine  equally  good  may  be  prepared  by  infufmg  the 
ingredients  for  fome  hohrs  in  boiling  water. 

This  deco&ion  is  chiefly  intended  as  the  bafis  of  clyfterS, 
to  which  other  ingredients  may  be  occafionally  added.  It 
will  likewife  ferve  as  a common  fomentation,  fpirit  of  wme 
or  other  things  being  added  in  l'uch  quantity  as  the  cafe  may 
require. 

DecoSlion  of  Logwood. 

Boil  three  ounces  of  the  fllavingS,  or  chips  of  logwood;  in 
four  pints  of  water,  till  one  half  the  liquor  is  wafted.  Two 
or  three  ounces  of  fimple  cirinamon-water  may  be  added  to 

this  deco£tion.  . 

In  fluxes  of  the  belly,  where  the  ftronger  aflringents  are 
improper,  a tea-cupful  of  this  decoflion  may  be  taken  with 
advantage  three  or  four  times  a- day. 

Deception  of  the  Bark. 

Boil  an  ounce  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  grofslv  powdered,  in 
a pint  and  a half  of  water  to  one  pint ; then  ftram  the  decoc- 
tion. If  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  weak  fpirit  ol  vitriol  be  added 
to  this  medicine,  it  will  render  it  both  more  agreeable  an 
efficacious. 

Compound  T)eco£hon  of  the  Ba>  k. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  and  Virginian  fnake-root,  grofslv 
powdered,  each  three  drachms.  Boil  them  in  a pint  of 
water  to  one  half.  To  the  flrained  liquor  add  an  ounce 

a half  of  aromatic  water.  . to- 

Sir  John  Pringle  recommends  this  as  a proper  medic  me 

wards  the  decline  of  malignant  fevers,  when  t ie  Pl  ^ 

the  voice  weak,  and  the  head  affetted  with  a ilupor  but  with 

^'xi^dofe^s  four  fpoonfuls  every  fourth  or  fixth 


DECOCTIONS, 


Decoflion  of  Sarfaparilla. 

Take  of  frefh  farfaparilla  root,  diced  and  bruifed,  two 
ounces  • (havings  of  guaiacum  wood,  one  °^nc®-  Bo1*  ov^r 
a (low  (ire,  in  three  quarts  of  water,  to  one  ; add.ng  towards 
the  end,  half  an  ounce  of  faflafras  wood,  and  three  drachms 
of  liauorice.  Strain  the  cjecocfion, 

9 This  may  either  be  employed  as  an  adiftant  to  a courfe  of 
ntercu  J alteratives,  or  taken  after  the  mercury  has  been 
ufed  for  fome  time.  It  (lengthens  the  domach,  an(1  re" 
{tores  delh  and  vigour  to  habits  emaciated  by  the  venereal 
difeafe.  It  may  plfo  be  taken  in  the  rhepmatifm,  and  cuta- 
neous diforders  proceeding  from  foulnefs  of  the  blood  and 
juices.  For  all  thefe  intentions  is  greatly  preferable  to  the 

This  decoftiop  m<ty  be  t^ken,  from  a pint  and  a half  to 

two  quarts  in  the  day.  _ , f , 

The  following  decoflion  is  faid  to  be  firmlar  to  that  uled 

by  Kennedy , in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  and  may  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  Lafbon  diet  drink  . _ 

Take  of  farfaparilla,  three  punces  ; liquorice  and  meze- 
rion  root,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; (havings  of  guaiacum  and 
failafras  wood,  of  each  one  ounce;  crude  antimony,  pow- 
dered, an  ounce  and  a half.  Infpfe  thefe  ingredients  in 
eight  pints  of  boiling  water  for  twenty- four  hours,  then  boil 
them  till  one  half  of  the  water  is  confumed  ; afterwards  dram 

the  decoflion.  _ . 

This  decoflion  may  be  ufed  iq  the  fame  manner  as  the 

preceding. 

Decoflion  of  Seneka. 

Take  of  feneka  rattle-fnake  root,  one  ounce ; water,  q 
pint  and  a half.  Boil  to  one  pint,  and  drain. 

This  decoflion  is  recommended  in  the  pleurify,  dropfy, 
rheumatidn,  and  fome  obdinate  diforders  of  the  (kin.  The 
dofe  is  two  oupces,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  or  oftner,  if 
the  doiqach  will  bear  it.  • » 


White  Decoflion. 

Take  of  the  pured  chalk,  in  powder,  two  ounces ; gum 
arabic,  half  an  ounce;  water,  three  pints.  Boil  to  pne 
quart,  and  drain  the  decoflion. 

This  is  a proper  drink  in  acute  diTeafes,  attended  wifh  or 
inclining  to,  a loofenefs,  and  where  acidities  abound  in  the 

domach 
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flomach  or  bowels.  It  is  peculiarly  proper  for  children  when 
afflifted  with  fournefs  of  the  flomach,  and  for  perfons  who 
are  fubjeft  to  the  heartburn.  It  may  be  fweetened  with 
fugar,  as  it  is  ufed,  and  two  or  three  ounces  of  fimple  cin- 
namon-water added  to  it. 

An  ounce  of  powdered  chalk,-  mixed  with  two  pints  of 
water,  will  occafionally  fupply  the  place  of  this  decoclion, 
and  alfo  of  the  chalk  julep. 

’ 1 * DRAUGHTS. 

'y'HIS  is  a proper  form  for  exhibiting  fueh  medicines  as 
■*  are  intended  to  operate  immediately,  and  which  do  not 
need  to  be  frequently  repeated,  as  purges,  vomits,  and  a few 
others,  which  are  to  be  taken  at  one  dofe.  Where  a medi- 
cine requires  to  be  ufed  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is  better  to 
make  up  a larger  quantity  of  it  at  once,  which  faves  both 
trouble  and  expence. 

Anodyne  Draught. 

Take  of  liquid  laudanum,  twenty-five  drops ; fimple  cin- 
namon-water, an  ounce;  common  fyrup,  two  drachms. 
Mix  them. 

In  exceffive  pain,  where  bleeding  is  not  rteceflfary,  and  in 
great  reftleffnefs,  this  compofing  draught  may  be  taken  and 
repeated  occafionally. 

Diuretic  Draught. 

Take  of  the  diuretic  fait,  two  fcruples;  fyrup  of  poppies, 
two  drachms  ; fimple  cinnamon-water,  and  common  water, 
of  each  an  ounce. 

This  draught  is  of  fervice  in  an  obfiru&ion  or  deficiency 
fef  urine. 

Purging  Draughts. 

Take  of  manna,  an  ounce;  foluble  tartar,  or  Roche! 
fait,  from  three  to  four  drachms.  Diifolve  in  three  ounces 
of  boiling  water  ; to  which  add  Jamaica  pepper-water,  half 
an  ounce. 

As  manna  fometimes  will  not  fit  upon  the  ftomacb,  an 
ounce  or  ten  drachms  of  the  bitter  purging  falts,  dilfolved  in 
four  obrices  of  water,  may  be  taken  infiead  of  the  above. 

Thofe  who  cannot  take  falts,  may  ufe  the  following 
draught ; 


Take 
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Take  of  jalap  in  powder,  a fcruple ; common  water,  an 
ounce;  aromatic  tinaure,  fix  drachms.  Rub  the  jalap 
with  twice  its  weight  of  fugar,  and  add  to  it  the  other  in- 
gredients. 

■ Sweating  Draughts. 

Take  fpirit  of  Miridererus,  two  ounces ; fait  of  hartfliorn, 
five  grains ; fimple  cinnamon-water,  and  fyrup  of  poppies, 
of  each  half  an  ounce.  Make  them  into  a draught. 

In  recent  colds  and  rheumatic  complaints,  this  draught 
is  of  fervice.  To  promote  its  effeds,  however,  the  patient 
ought  to  drinkTreely  of  warm  water-gruel,  or  of  fome  other 
weak  diluting  liquor. 

Vomiting  Draughts. 

Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  a fcruple ; water,  as 
ounce  ; fimple  fyrup,  a drachm.  Mix  them. 

Perfons  who  require  a Wronger  vomit  may  add  to  the 
above  half  a grain,  or  a grain,  of  emetic  tartar. 

Thofe  who  do  not  chufe  the  powder,  may  take  ten 
drachms  of  the  ipecacuanha  wine  ; or  half  an  ounce  of  the 
wine,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  the  fyrup  of  fquills. 

ELECTUARIES. 

ELectuaries  are  generally  compofed  of  the  lighter 
powders,  mixed  with  fyrup,  honey,  conferve,  or  mu- 
cilage, into  fuch  a confidence,  that  the  powders  may  neither 
feparate  by  keeping,  nor  the  mafs  prove  too  ftiff  for  fwallow- 
ing.  They  receive  chiefly  the  milder  alterative  medicines, 
and  fuch  as  are  not  ungrateful  to  the  palate. 

Adringent  ele&uaries,  and  fuch  as  have  pulps  of  fruit  in 
them,  fhould  be  prepared  only  in  fmall  quantities ; as  aftrin- 
gent medicines  lofe  their  virtues  by  being  kept  in  this  form, 
and  the  pulps  of  fruits  are  apt  to  ferment. 

For  the  extra&ion  of  pulps  it  will  be  neceffary  to  boil  un- 
ripe fruits,  and  ripe  ones  if  they  are  dried,  in  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  water  till  they  become  forft.  The  pulp  is  then  to  be 
prelfed  out  through  a ftrong  hair  fieve,  or  thin  cloth,  and 
afterwards  boiled  to  a due  confidence,  in  an  earthen  veffel, 
over  a gentle  fire,  taking  care  to  prevent  the  matter  from 
burning  by  continually  ffirring  it.  The  pulps  of  fruit  that 
are  both  ripe  and  irefh  may  be  preffed  out  without  any  pre- 
vious boiling.  4 


Lenitive 
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Lenitive  Ele Hilary. 

Take  of  fenna,  in  fine  powder,  eight  ounces ; coriander 
feed,  alfo  in  powder,  four  ounces ; pulp  of  tamarind*  and 
of  French  prunes,  each  a pound.  Mix  the  pulps  and  pow- 
ders together,  and  with  a Sufficient  quantity  of  Simple  fyrup, 
reduce  the  whole  into  an  elefluary. 

A tea-fpoonful  of  this  elefluary,  taken  two  or  three  times 
a-day,  generally  proves  an  agreeable  laxative.  It  likewife 
ferves  as  a convenient  vehicle  for  exhibiting  more  active 
jnedicines,  as  jalaps,  fcammony,  and  Such  like. 

This  may  Supply  the  place  of  the  elefluary  of  CaJJia. 

' . • 

Ele tiuary  for  the  Dyfentery. 

Take  of  the  Japonic  confefliop,  two  ounces ; Locatelli’s 
balfam,  one  ounce;  rhubarb  in  powder,  half  an  ounce; 
fyrup  of  marffimallows,  enough  to  make  an  elefluary. 

It  is  often  dangerous  in  dyfenteries  to  give  opiates  and 
aftringents,  without  interpoffng  purgatives.  The  purgative 
is  here  joined  with  thefe  ingredients,  which  renders  this  a 
very  fafe  and  ufeful  medicine  for  the  purpofes  expreffed  in 
the  title. 

About  the  bullc  of  a nutmeg  ffiould  be  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a day,  as  the  Symptoms  and  conftitution  may  require. 


Electuary  for  the  Epilepfy, 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  an  ounce ; of  pow- 
dered tin,  and  wild  valerian  root,  each  half  an  ounce  ; Simple 
fyrup,,  enough  to  make  an  elefluary.  1 

Dr.  Mead  direfls  a drachm  of  an  elefluary  Similar  to  this 
to  be  taken  evening  and  morning,  in  the  epileply,  for  the 
fpace  of  three  months.  It  will  be  proper,  however,  to  dis- 
continue the  ufe  of  it  for  a few  days  every  now  and  then.  I 
have  added  the  powdered  tin,  becaufe  the  epilepfy  olten  pro- 
ceeds from  worms. 

Ele Hilary  for  the  Gonorrhoea, 

Take  of  lenitive  elefluary,  three  ounces ; jalap  and  rhu- 
barb, in  powder,  of  each  two  drachms ; nitre,  half  an  ounce  , 
Simple  fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  elefluary- 

During  the  inflammation  and  tenfion  ot  the  urinary  pa  - 
Sages,  which  accompany  a virulent  gonorrhoea,  this  coo.i.  g 
laxative  may  be  ufed  with  advantage.  ^ 

3 
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The  dole  is  a drachm,  or  about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg, 
two  or  three  times  a day ; more  or  lefs,  as  may  be  neceffary 
to  keep  the  body  gently  open. 

An  eledtuary  made  of  cream  of  tartar  and  fimple  fyrup 
will  occafionally  fupply  the  place  of  this. 

After  the  inflammation  is  gone  off,  the  following  ele&uary 
may  be  ufed : 

Take  of  lenitive  eleftuary,  two  ounces ; balfarn  of  capivi, 
one  ounce ; gum  guaiacum  and  rhubarb,  in  powder,  of  each 
two  drachms  ; fimple  fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  ele&uary. 
The  dofe  is  the  fame  as  of  the  preceding. 

Ele cluary  of  the  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  three  ounces  ; cafca- 
rilla,  half  an  ounce  ; fyrup  of  ginger,  enough  to  make  an 
eleffuary. 

In  the  cure  of  obftinatc  intermitting  fevers,  the  bark  is 
aflifted  by  the  cafcarilla.  In  hetflic  habits,  however,  it  will 
be  better  to  leave  out  the  cafcarilla,  and  put  three  drachms 
of  crude  fal  ammoniac  in  its  Acad. 

Ele  Huary  for  the  Piles. 

Take  flowers  of  fulphur  one  ounce;  cream  of  tartar, 
half  an  ounce  ; treacle,  a fufficient  quantity  to  form  an 
eleftuary. 

A tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times 
a-day. 

EleHuary  for  the  Palfy. 

Take  of  powdered  muftard-feed,  and  conferve  of  rofes, 
each  an  ounce  ; fyrup  of  ginger,  enough  to  make  an  elec- 
tuary. 

A tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times 
a day. 

Ele ftuary  for  the  Rheumatifm. 

Tajce  of  conferve  of  rofes,  two  ounces  ; cinnabar  of  an- 
timony, levigated,  an  ounce  and  a half ; gum  guaiacum,  in 
powder,  an  ounce  , fyrup  of  ginger,  a fufficient  quantity  to 
make  an  elebluary. 

In  obflinate  rheumatifms,  which  are  not  accompanied 
with  a fever,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  ele&uary  may  be  taken 
twice  a-day  with  confiderable  advantage. 

Z z 
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EMULSIONS. 


ttIvIulsions,  befide  their  ufe  as  medicines  are  alio  proper 
Hi  vehicles  for  certain  fubftances,  which  could  not  other- 
wife  be  conveniently  taken  in  a liquid  form.  Thus  cam- 
phor, triturated  with  almonds,  readily  unites  with  water 
into  an  emulfion.  Pure  oils,  balfams,  refins,  and  other 
fimilar  fubftances,  are  likewife  rendered  mifcible  with  water 
by  the  intervention  of  mucilages. 

Common  Emulfion. 

Take  of  fvveet  almonds,  an  ounce;  bitter  almonds,  a 

drachm  ; water,  two  pints.  • . >, 

Let  the  almonds  be  blanched,  and  beat  up  in  a maib.e 
mortar ; adding  the  water  by  little  and  little,  fo  as  to  mane 
an  emulfion  ; afterwards  let  it  be  ftrained. 

Arabic  Emulfion.  , 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  above,  adding  to 
the  almonds,  while  beating,  two  ounces  and  a ha.f  ol  the 

■ ” Whf^^ng'iiquots  are  neceifary,  thefe  emulGons 
may  be  ufed  as  ordinary  drink. 


Camphorated  Emulfion. 


Take  of  camphor,  half  a drachm;  fweet  almonds,  half  a 
dozen  6 white  fugar,  half  an  ounce;  mmt  water , etght 
ounces  Grind  thf  camphor  and  almonds  well  together  m 
a none  mortar,  and  add  by  degrees  the  mmt  water;  then 
flrain  the  liquor,  and  diffolve  in  it  the  fugar. 

In  feve  ? and  other  borders  which  retire  the  ufe  of 
camphor,  a table-fpoonfril  of  th.s  emulfton  may  b.  taken 
every  two  or  three  liouis. 

Emulfion  of  Gum  Ammoniac. 

Take  of  gum  ammoniac,  two  drachms,  -X 

onnees!  Grmd  the  gun,  with  the  water  poured  upon  tt  b, 

little  and  little,  till  it  is  diflblved.  ^ phlegm, 

This  emulfion  is  ufed  for  attenuatmg  ough,  vdc ^ P 6^ 

and  promoting  expeaoration.  In  oUl  * ^ u yU 

ounces  of  the  fyrup  ol  poppies  may  b . d 

dofe  is  two  table- fpoonftils  three  or  four  ' Qty 
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EXTRACTS.  ire? 

Oily  Emulfion.  + 

Take  of  foft  water,  fix  ounces ; volatile  aromatic  fpirit, 
two  drachms ; Florence  oil,  an  ounce  ; fhake  them  well  to- 
gether, and  add,  of  fimple  fyrup,  half  an  ounce. 

In  recent  colds  and  coughs,  this  emulfion  is  generally  of 
fervice  ; but  if  the  cough  proves  obftinate,  it  will  fucceed 
better  when  made  with  the  paregoric  elixir  of  the  Edinburgh 
Difpenfatory,  inftead  of  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit.  A table- 
fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours. 

/ • \ * . . 

EXTRACTS. 

rpXTRACTS  are  prepared  by  boiling  the  fubjeCt  in  water, 
and  evaporating  the  {trained  decoCtion  to  a due  con- 
fidence. By  this  procefs  fome  of  the  more  aCfive  parts  of 
plants  are  freed  from  the  ufelefs,  indifioluble  earthy  matter, 
which  makes  the  larger  (hare  of  their  bulk.  Water,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  only  menftruum  ufed  in  the  preparation  of 
extracts ; fometimes  it  is  joined  with  fpirits,  and  at  other 
times  rectified  fpirit  alone  is  employed  for  that  purpofe. 

Extra&s  are  prepared  from  a variety  of  different  drugs,  as 
the  bark,  gentian,  jalap,  &c. ; but,  as  they  require  a trou- 
blefome  and  tedious  operation,  it  will  be  more  convenient 
for  a private  practitioner  to  purchafe  what  hp  needs  of  them 
from  a profeffed  druggift,  than  to  prepare  them  himfelf. 
Such  of  them  as  are  generally  ufed  are  inferted  in  our  lift 
of  fuch  drugs  and  medicines  as  are  to  be  kept  for  private 
praClice. 

FOMENT  ATIO  NS. 

TT'O mentations  are  generally  intended  either  to  eafe 
1 'pain,  by  taking  off  tenfion  and  fpafm  ; or  to  brace  and 
reftore  the  tone  and  vigour  of  thofe  parts  to  which  they  are 
applied.  The  firft  of  thefe  intentions  may  generally  be 
anfwered  by  wai;m  water,  and  the  fecond  by  cold.  Certain 
fubftances,  however,  are  ufually  added  to  water  with  a view 
to  heighten  its  effects,  aa  anodynes,  aromatics',  aftringents, 
&c.  We  fhall  therefore  fubjoin  a few  of  the  moft  ufeful 
medicated  fomentations,  that  people  may  have  it  in  their 
power  to  make  ufe  of  them  if  they  chufe. 

^ z ^ . Anodyne 
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Anodyne  Fomentation. 

Take  of  white  poppy-heads,  two  ounces ; elder  flower*, 
half  an  ounce  ; water,  three  pints.  Boil  till  one  pint  is 
evaporated,  and  ftrain  out  the  liquor.  _ 

This  fomentation,  as  its  title  express,  is  ufed  *or  re- 
lieving acute  pain. 

Aromatic  Fomentation. 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  an  ounce ; red  wine,  a 
pint.  Boil  them  for  a little,  and  then  ftrain  the  liquor. 

This  is  intended,  not  only  as  a topical  application  tor  ex- 
ternal complaints,  but  alfo  for  relieving  the  internal  parts. 
Pains  of  the  bowels,  which  accompany  dyfenteries  and  diar- 
rhoeas, flatulent  colics,  uneaflnefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  retch- 
ings to  vomit,  are  frequently  abated  by  fomenting  the  abdo- 
men and  region  of  the  ftomach  with  the  warm  liquor. 

Common  Fomentation. 

Take  tops  of  wormwood  and  camomile  flowers,  dried,  of 
each  .wo  ounces ; water,  two  quarts.  After  a flight  boil- 

ingBrSv°or  fpiri!  ol’ wine  may  be  added  to  this  fomen«.ion 
in  fuch  quantity  as  the  particular  circumflances  of  the  ca^ 
{hall  require  ; but  thefe  are  not  always  neceflai). 

Emollient  Fomentation. 

This  is  the  fame  as  the  common  decoftion. 

Strengthening  Foment  at  ion. 

Take  of  oak  bark,  one  ounce ; granate  peel,  half  an 

ounce  • alum,  two  drachms ; froith’s  forge  water,  three  pints. 
Bo"  . h=  water  with  the  bark  and  peel  to  the  confumpnon of 
one-third;  then  ftrain  the  remaining  decoB, on,  and  diflohe 

“ “gen,  f0me"'a' 

tion  to  weak  parts ; it  may  ano  uc  u.  / 

G A R G L E S. 

TJ Owever  trifling  this  c’afs  of  feldora 

H they  are  bv  no  means  vvitnotit  their  • j:raoreeable 
indeed  cure  difeafes,  but  they  often  t ilk  ««  «?  lnc,f  of  the 
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and  fore  throats.  In  the  latter,  a gargle  will  fometimes  re- 
move the  diforder ; arid  in  the  former  few  things  are  more 
refrefhing  or  agreeable  to  the  patient,  than  to  have  his  mouth 
frequently  wafhed  with  fome  foft  detergent  gargle. 

One  advantage  of  thefe  medicines  is,  that  they  are  eafily 
prepared.  A little  barley-water  and  honey  may  be  had  any 
where  ; and  if  to  thefe  be  added  as  much  vinegar  as  will  give 
them  an  agreeable  fharpnefs,  they  will  make  a very  ufelul 
garble  for  foftening  and  cleanfing  the  mouth. 

Gargles  have  the  bell  effeft  when  injefted  with  a fynnge. 

Attenuating  Gargle. 

Take  of  water,  fix  ounces  5 honey,  one  ounce ; nitre,  a 
drachm  and  a half.  Mix  them. 

This  cooling  gargle  may  be  ufed  either  in  the  inflamma- 
tory quinfey,  or  in  fevers,  for  cleaning  the  tongue  and 
fauces. 

\ 

Common  Gargle. 

Take  of  rofe-water,  fix  ounces ; fyrup  of  clove  July- 
Ilowers,  half  an  ounce ; fpirit  of  vitriol,  a fufficient  quan- 
tity to  give  it  an  agreeable  fharpnefs.  Mix  them. 

This  gargle,  befides  cleanfing  the  tongue  and  fauces,  afts 
as  a gentle  repellent,  and  will  fometimes  remove  a flight 
quinfey. 

Detergent  Gargle. 

Take  of  the  emollient  gargle,  a pint;  tinflure  of  myrrh, 
an  ounce  ; honey,  two  ounces.  Mix  them. 

When  exulcerations  require  to  be  cleanfed,  or  the  excre- 
tion of  tough  vifcid  faliva  promoted,  this  gargle  will  be  of 
fervice. 

Emollient  Gargle. 

Take  an  ounce  of  marfhmallow  roots,  and  two  or  three 
figs : boil  them  in  a quart  of  water  till  near  one  half  of  it  be 
con  fumed  ; then  flrain  out  the  liquor. 

If  an  ounce  of  honey,  and  half  an  ounce  of  fpirit  of  fal- 
ammoniac,  be  added  to  the  above,  it  will  then  be  an  ex- 
ceeding good  attenuating  gargle. 

This  gargle  is  beneficial  in  fevers,  where  the  tongue  and 
' fauces  are  rough  and  parched,  to  foften  thefe  parts,  and  pro- 
mote the  difeharge  of  fal iva- 

The  learned  and  accurate  Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that 
in  the  inflammatory  quinfey,  or  ffrangulation  of  the  fauces, 
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little  benefit  arifes  from  the  common  gargles  ; that  fuch  as 
are  of  an  acid  nature  do  more  harm  than  good,  by  contract- 
ing the  emunClories  of  the  faliva  and  mucus,  and  thickening 
thofe  humours ; that  a decodion  of  figs  in  milk  and  water 
has  a contrary  effect,  efpecially  if  fome  fal-ammoniac  be 
added;  by  which  the  faliva  is  made  thinner,  and  the  glands 
brought  to  fecrete  more  freely  ; a circumftance  always  con- 
ducive to  the  cure. 

INFUSIONS. 

\tEgetables  yield  nearly  the  fame  properties  to  water 
by  infufion  as  by  decoftion ; and  though  they  may  re- 
quire a longer  time  to  give  out  their  virtues  in  this  way,  yet 
it  has  feveral  advantages  over  the  other  ; fince  boiling  is 
found  to  diffipate  the  finer  parts  of  many  bitter  and  aromatic 
fubftances,  without  more  fully  extrafting  their  medicinal 
principles. 

The  author  of  the  New  Difpenfatory  obferves,  that  even 
from  thofe  vegetables  which  are  weak  in  virtue,  rich  infu- 
sions mav  be  obtained,  by  returning  the  liquor  upon  frelh 
quantities  of  the  fubjeft,  the  water  loading  itfelf  more  and 
more  with  the  aftive  parts ; and  that  thefe  loaded  mfufions 
are  applicable  to  valuable  purpofes  in  medicine,  as  they  con- 
tain in  a final!  compafs  the  finer,  more  fubtile,  and  acm  e 
principles  of  vegetables,  in  a form  readily  mifcible  with  the 
fluids  of  the  human  body. 

Bitter  Infufion. 

Take  tops  of  the  leffer  centaury  and  camomile  flowers,  of 

each  half  an  ounce;  yellow  rind  of  lemon  and  orange  peel, 

carefully  freed  from  the  inner  white  part,  of  each  two 
drachms.  Cut  them  in  fmall  pieces,  and  infufe  them  in  a 

quart  of  boiling  water.  f 

• For  indigeftion,  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  or  want  ot  ap- 
petite, a tea-cupful  of  this  infufion  may  be  taken  twice  or 

thrice  a day. 

Jnfufion  of  the  Bark. 

To  an  ounce  of  the  bark,  in  powder,  add  four  or  five 
table-fpoonfuls  of  brandy,  and  a pint  ot  boiling  water, 
tlipm  infufe  for  two  or  three  days.  f , 

This  is  one  of  the  belt  preparations  of  the  bark  for  weak 
flomachs.  In  diforders  where  the  corroborating  Mitucs  o» 
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that  medicine  are  required,  a tea-cupful  of  it  may  be  taken 
two  or  three  times  a-day. 

Jnfujion  of  Carduus. 

Infufe  an  ounce  of  .he  dried  leaves  of  carduus  bene<Mus, 
or  blelfed  thiftle,  in  a pint  of  common  water,  for  fix  hours, 
without  heat ; then  filter  the  liquor  through  papei.  . 

This  light  infufion  may  be  given,  with  great  benefit,  1 
weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  where  the  common  bitters  do  no 
agree.  It  may  be  flavoured  at  pleafure  with  cinnamon,  01 
other  aromatic  materials. 

Infufion  of  Linfeed. 

Take  of  linfeed,  two  fpoonfuls ; liquorice  root,  diced, 
half  an  ounce ; boiling  water,  three  pints  Let  them  ftand 
to  infufe  by  the  fire  for  fome  hours,  and  then  drain  off  the 

\f  an  ounce  of  the  leaves  of  colt’s-foot  be  added  to  thefe 
hiaredients,  it  will  then  be  the  pefioral  infufion.  Both  thele 
are  emollient  mucilaginous  liquors,  and  may  be  taken  with 
advantage  as  ordinary  drink  in  difficulty  of  making  watei  ; 
and  in  coughs  and  other  complaints  of  the  breait. 

Infufion  of  rofes. 

Take  of  red  rofes,  dried,  half  an  ounce ; boiling  water, 
a quart ; vitriolic  acid,  commonly  called  oil  of  vitriol,  half 

a drachm  ; loaf  fugar,  an  ounce.  . , , 

Infufe  the  rofes  in  the  water  for  four  hours,  in  an  unglazed 
earthen  veflel  ; afterwards  pour  in  the  acid,  and  having 

{trained  the  liquor,  add  to  it  the  fugar.  ^ 

In  an  exceflive  flow  of  the  menjes,  vomiting  of  blood,  and 
other  haemorrhages,  a -tea-cupful  of  this  gently  aflnngent 
infufion  may  be  taken  every  three  or  four  hours.  It  like- 
wife  makes  an  exceeding  good  gargle. 

As  the  quantity  of  roles  ufed  here  can  have  little  or  no 
efledt,  an  equally  valuable  medicine  may  be  prepared  by 
mixing  the  acid  and  water  without  infufion. 

Infufion  of  Tamarinds  and  Senna. 

Take  of  tamarinds,  one  ounce  ; fenna,  and  cryflals  of 
tartar  each  two  drachms.  Let  thefe  ingredients  be  infufed 
four  or  five  hours  in  a pint  of  boiling  water  ; afterwards  let 
the  liquor  be  (trained,  and  an  ounce  or  two  of  the  aromatic 
tinaure  added  to  it.  Perfons  who  are  eafily  purged  may 
leave  out  either  the  tamarinds  or  the  cryflals  of  tartar. 
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This  is  an  agreeable  cooling  purge.  A tea-cupful  may 
fee  given  every  half  hour  till  it  operates. 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  the  decodlion  of  tamarinds  and 
Jenna. 

Spanifh  Infufion. 

Take  of  Spanifh  juice,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  an  ounce  ; 
fait  of  tartar,  three  drachms.  Infufe  in  a quart  of  boiling 
water  for  a night.  To  the  drained  liquor  add  an  ounce  and 
an  half  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies. 

In  recent  colds,  coughs,  and  obdru&ions  of  the  bread,  a 
tea-cupful  of  this  infufion  may  be  taken  with  advantage  three 
or  four  times  a day. 

Infufion  for  the  Palfy. 

Take  of  horfe-radifh  root  fhaved,  mudard-feed  bruifed, 
each  four  ounces;  outer  rind  of  orange-peel,  one  ounce. 
Infufe  them  in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  in  a clofe  veflel, 
for  twenty-four  hours. 

In  paralytic  complaints,  a tea-cupful  of  this  warm  dimu- 
lating  medicine  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day.  It 
excites  the  adlion  of  the  folids,  proves  diuretic,  and,  if  the 
patient  be  kept  warm,  promotes  perfpiration. 

If  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  dried  leaves  of  marfh-trefoil 
be  ufed  inftead  of  the  mudard,  it  will  make  the  antifcorbutic 
infufion. 

JULEPS. 

THE  bads  of  Juleps  is  generally  common  water,  or  fome 
fimple  diddled  water,  with  one-third  or  one-fourth  its 
quantity  of  diddled  fpirituous  water,  and  as  much  fugar  or 
fyrup  as  is  fufficient  to  render  the  mixture  agreeable.  This 
is  fharpened  with  vegetable  or  mineral  acids,  or  impregnated 
with  other  medicines  fuitable  to  the  intention. 

Camphorated  Julep » 

Take  of  camphor,  one  drachm  ; rectified  fpirit  of  wine, 
ten  drops;  double- refined  fugar,  half  an  ounce;  boiling 
diddled  water,  one  pint.  Rub  the  camphor  firlt  with  the 
fpirit  of  wine,  then  with  the  fugar;  lafily,  add  the  water  by 
degrees,  and  drain  the  liquor. 
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JULEPS. 

In  hvfterical  and  other  complaints  where  camphor  is  pro- 
per this  julep  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of  a fpoonful  or  two 
as  often  as  the  domach  will  bear  it. 

Cordial  Julep . 

Take  of  Ample  cinnamon- water,  four  ounces  ; Jamaica 
pepper-water,  two  ounces;  volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  and 
compound  fpirit  of  lavender,  of  each  two  drachms;  fyrup 
of  orange-peel,  an  ounce.  Mix  them. 

Thists  given  in  the  dofe  of  two  fpoonfuls  three  or  four 
times  a-day,  in  diforders  accompanied  with  great  weaknefs 
and  deprelhon  of  fpirits. 

Expectorating  Julep. 

Take  of  the  emulfion  of  gum  ammoniac,  fix  ounces, 
fvrup  of  fquills,  two  ounces.  Mix  them. 

} In  coughs,  adhmas,  and  obftruaions  of  the  bread,  wo 
table-fpoonfuls  of  this  julep  may  be  taken  every  three  or  lour 

hours. 

P/Iujk  Julep. 

Rub  half  a drachm  of  mulk  well  together  with  half  an 
ounce  of  fugar,  and  add  to  it,  gradually,  of  Ample  cinna- 
mon and  pepper-mint  water,  each  two  ounces  ; ol  the  vola- 
tile aromatic  fpirit,  two  drachms.  _ 

In  the  low  date  of  nervous  fevers,  hiccuping,  convulsions, 
and  other  fpafmodic  affeaions,  two  table-fpoonluls  of  this 
julep  may  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours. 


Saline  Julep. 

Diflolve  two  drachms  of  fait  of  tartar  in  thiee  ounces  of 
frefh  lemon-juice,  drained  ; when  the  effervelcence  is  over, 
add,  of  mint-water,  and  common  water,  each  two  ounces ; 
of  fimple  fyrup,  one  ounce. 

This  removes  ficknefs  at  the  domach,  relieves  vomiting, 
promotes  perfpiration,  and  may  be  of  fome  fervice  in  fevers, 
efpecially  of  the  inflammatory  kind. 


Vomiting  Julep. 

Diflolve  four  grains  of  emetic  tartar  in  eight  ounces  of 
water,  and  add  to  it  half  an  ounce  of  the  fyrup  of  clove 
July  flowers. 

In  the  beginning  of  fevers,  where  there  is  no  topical  in- 
flammation, this  Julep  may  be  given  in  the  dofe  of  one  table- 
4 fpoonful 
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fpoonful  every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  it  operates.  Antimo- 
nial  vomits  fer.ve  not  only  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the 
ftomach,  but  likewife  to  promote  the  different  excretions. 
Hence  they  are  found  in  fevers  to  have  nearly  the  fame 
effects  as  Dr.  James's  Powder . 

MIXTURES. 

A Mixture  differs  from  a julep  in  this  refpecf,  that  it 
receives  into  its  compolition  not  only  falts,  extra&s, 
and  other  fubftances  diffoluble  in  water,  but  alfo  earths, 
powders,  and  'fuch  fubftances  as  cannot  be  diffolved.  A 
mixture  is  feldom  either  an  elegant  or  agreeable  medicine. 
It  is  neverthelefs  neceffary.  Many  perfons  can  take  a mix- 
ture, who  are  not  able  to  fwallow  a bolus  or  an  eleftuary  : 
beftdes,  there  are  medicines  which  aft  better  in  this  than  ia 
any  other  form. 

AJbingent  Mixture. 

Take  fimple  cinnamon- water  and  common  wrater,  of  each 
three  ounces  ; fpirituous  cinnamon-water,  an  ounce  and  a 
half;  Japonic  confeftion,  half  an  ounce.  Mix  them. 

In  dyfenteries  which  are  not  of  long  Handing,  after  the 
neceffary  evacuations,  a fpoonful  or  two  of  this  mixture  may 
be  taken  every  four  hours,  interpofing  every  fecond  or  third 
day  a dofe  of  rhubarb. 

Diuretic  Mixture. 

Take  of  mint-water,  five  ounces ; vinegar  of  fquills,  fix 
drachms;  fv/eet  fpirit  of  nitre,  half  an  ounce:  fyrup  of 
ginger,  an  ounce  and  a half.  Mix  them. 
b In  obftruftions  of  the  urinary  paffages,  two  fpoonfuls  of 
this  mixture  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Laxative  Abforbent  Mixture. 

Rub  one  drachm  of  magnefia  alba  in  a mortar  with  ten  or 
twelve  grains  of  the  beft  Turkey  rhubarb,  and  add  to  them 
three  ounces  of  common  water;  fimple  cinnamon-water, 
and  fyrup  of  fugar,  of  each  one  ounce. 

As  mod  difeafes  of  infants  are  accompanied  with  acidi- 
ties, this  mixture  may' either  be  given  with  a view  to  correct 
tliefe,  or  to  open  the  bodw  A table-fpoonful  may  be  taken 
for  a dofe,  and  repeated  three  times  a day.  To  a \erv 

young  child  half  a fpoonful  will  be  fuffioient. 
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When  the  mixture  is  intended  to  purge,  ‘he  dole  may 
either  be  increafed,  or  the  quantity  of  rhubarb  doubled. 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  generally  ufetul  medicines  for  chil- 
dren with  which  I am  acquainted. 

Saline  Mixture. 

Diffolve  a drachm  of  the  fait  of  tartar  in  four  ounces  of 
boding  water  ; and,  when  cold,  drop  into  it  fpmt  of  vitriol 
till  the  effervefcence  ceafes ; then  add,  of  peppermint-water, 

two  ounces,  hmple  fyrup,  one  ounce. 

Where  frelh  lemons  cannot  be  had,  this  mixture  may  oc, 
cafionally  fupply  the  place  of  the  fahne  julep. 

Squill  Mixture. 

Take  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  five  ounces  ; vinegar  of 
fquills,  one  ounce  ; fyrup  of  marfhmallows,  an  ounce  and  a 

half.  Mix  them.  . , . r _ 

This  mixture,  by  promoting  expeftoration,  and  the  iecre- 

tion  of  urine,  proves  ferviceable.  in  afthmatic  and  dropfical 
habits.  A table  fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  frequently. 

OINTMENTS,  LINIMENTS,  and  CERATES. 

■vtOtwithstanding  the  extravagant  encomiums  which 
-IN  have  been  bellowed  on  different  preparations  of  this  ' 
kind,  with  regard  to  their  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  wounds, 
fores.  See.  it  is  beyond  a doubt,  that  the  moft  proper  applica- 
tion to  a green  wound  is  dry  lint.  But  though  ointments  do 
not  heal  wounds  and  fores,  yet  they  ferve  to  defend  them  from 
the  external  air,  and  to  retain  fuch  fubftances  as  may  be  ne- 
ceirary  for  drying,  deterging,  destroying  proud  fie lh,  and  iuch 
like.  For  thefe  purpofes,  however,  it  will  be  iumciein  to 
infert  only  a tew  of  the  moft  fimple  forms,  as  ingiedients  of 
a more  atiive  nature  can  occafionaliy  be  added  to  them. 

Yellow  Bafilicum  Ointment. 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  white  refm,  and  frankincenfe,  each 
a quarter  of  a pound  ; melt  them  together  over  a gentle  fire  ; 
then  add,  of  hogs’  lard  prepared,  one  pound.  Strain  the 
ointment  while  warm. 

This  ointment  is  employed  for  cleanfing  and  healing 
wounds  and  ulcers. 


Ointment 
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Ointment  of  Calamine. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  a pint  and  a half ; white  wax,  and  ca- 
lamine ftone  levigated,  of  each  half  a pound.  Let  the  cala- 
mine Hone,  reduced  into  a fine  powder,  be  rubbed  with  fome 
part  of  the  oil,  and  afterwards  added  to  the  reft  of  the  oil 
and  wax  previoufly  melted  together,  continually  flurring  them 
till  quite  cold. 

This  ointment,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  Turner's  Cerate , is  an  exceeding  good  application  in  burns 
and  excoriations  from  whatever  caufe. 

. Emollient  Ointment. 

Take  of  palm  oil,  two  pounds  ; olive  oil,  a pint  and  a 
half;  yellow  wax,  half  a pound  ; Venice  turpentine,  a quar- 
ter of  a pound.  Melt  the  wax  in  the  oils  over  a gentle  fire  ; 
then  mix  in  the  turpentine,  and  ftrain  the  ointment. 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  Altha  Ointment.  It  may  be  ufed 
for  anointing  inflamed  parts,  &c. 

Eye  Ointment. 

Take  of  hogs’  lard  prepared,  four  ounces ; white  wax, 
two  drachms  ; tutty  prepared,  one  ounce;  melt  the  wax  with 
the  lard  over  a gentle  fire,  and  then  fprinkle  in  the  tutty, 
continually  ftirring  them  till  the  ointment  is  cold. 

This  ointment  will  be  more  efficacious,  and  of  a better 
confrftence,  if  two  or  three  drachms  of  camphor  be  rubbed 
up  with  a little  oil,  and  intimately  mixed  with  it. 

Another. 

Take  of  camphor,  and  calamine  ftone  levigated,  each  fix 
drachms;  verdegrife  well  prepared,  two  drachms;  hogs’  lard, 
and  mutton  fuet  prepared,  of  each  two  ounces.  Rub  the 
camphor  well  with  the  powder  ; afterwards  mix  in  the  lard 
and  fuet,  continuing  the  triture  till  they  be  perfectly  united. 

This  ointment  has  been  long  in  efteem  for  difeafes  of  the 
eyes.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  ufed  with  caution,  when 
the  eyes  are  much  inflamed  or  very  tender. 

IJfue  Ointnfent. 

Mix  half  an  ounce  of  Spanifli  flies,  finely  powdered,  in 
fix  ounces  of  yellow  bafilicum  ointment. 

This  ointment  is  chiefly  intended  for  diefling  bliflers,  in 
order  to  keep  them  open  during  pleafure. 

Ointment 
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Ointment  of  Letid. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  half  a rftaT^ 

&*.  ^ ^ 

cold-  ,-  a „pntlv  aftrin^ent  ointment  may  be  nfei 

This  cooling  and  gently  attnngen 

in  all  cafes  where  the  intention  is  to  dry  ana 
part,  as  in  folding,  &c. 

Mercurial  Ointment. 

T \-p  nf  nuickfilver,  two  ounces  ; hogs’  lard,  three  ounces; 
J™  &“  -c  ounce.  Rub  £ 

2$  ”ir  ’P  wtth  the^reft  of  .he  W 

f ■ — » r;nvey  “■ 

cury  into  the  body  by  being  rubbed  upon  the  (kin. 

Ointment  of  Sulphur . 

, of  hogs*  W preyed, 

drachms"  “face  of  lemon,  ten  or  twelve  drops.  Mate 

‘teThLno°nTm^““»hW  npon  the  parts  aMed,  will  gene 
t itch.  It  is  both  the  fafeft  and  bell  apphca.ton 
format  pmpofe,  and,  when  made  in  this  way,  has  no  dtf- 

agreeable  fmell. 

White  Ointment. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  one  pint ; white  wax  and  Ipermactiu, 
of  each  three  ounces.  Melt  them  with  a gentle  heat,  and 
keep  them  conftantly  and  bnfkly  flirring  together,  till  quite 

C°if  two  drachms  of  camphor,'  previoufly  rubbed  with  a 
fmall  quantity  of  oil,  be  added  to  the  above,  it  will  make 
the  White  camphorated  Ointment. 

Liniment  for  Burns. 

Take  eaual  parts  of  Florence  oil,  or  of  frelh  drawn  linked 
oil,  and  h me- water ; lhake  them  well  together  in  a wide 
mouthed  bottle,  fo  as  t0  form  a linnncnt.  This 
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This  is  found  to  be  an  exceeding  proper  application  fof 
tecent  fcalds  or  bums.  It  may  either  be  fpread  upon  a cloth, 
or  the  parts  affe&ed  may  be  anointed  with  it  twice  or  thrice 
a-day. 

White  Liniment. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  white  ointment, 
two  thirds  of  the  wax  being  left  out. 

This  liniment  may  be  applied  in  cafes  of  excoriation, 
where,  on  account  of  the  largenefs  of  the  furface,  the  oint- 
ments with  lead  or  calamine  might  be  improper. 

Liniment  for  the  Piles . 

Take  of  emollient  ointment,  two  ounces ; liquid  lauda- 
num, half  an  ounce.  Mix  thefe  ingredients  with  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  and  work  them  ■well  together. 

I 

' Volatile  Liniment. 

Take  of  Florence  oil,  an  ounce ; fpirit  of  harfhom,  half 
an  ounce.  Shake  them  together. 

This  liniment,  made  with  equal  parts  of  the  fpirit  and  oil, 
will  be  more  efficacious,  where  the  patient’s  fkin  is  able  to 
bear  it. 

Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that  in  the  inflammatory 
quinfey,  a piece  of  flannel,  moiflened  with  this  liniment, 
and  applied  to  the  throat,  to  be  renewed  every  four  or  five 
hours,  is  one  of  the  moft  efficacious  remedies ; and  that  it 
feldom  fails,  after  bleeding,  either  to  leffen  or  carry  off  the 
complaint.  The  truth  of  this  obfervation  I have  often  ex- 
perienced. 

Camphorated  Oil. 

Rub  an  ounce  of  camphor,  with  two  ounces  of  Florence 
oil,  in  a mortar,  till  the  camphor  be  entirely  diffolved. 

This  antifpafmodic  liniment  may  be  ufed  in  obffinate  rlieu- 
matifms,  and  in  fome  other  cafes  accompanied  with  extreme 
pain  and  tenfion  of  the  parts. 

PILL  S. 

MEDICINES  which  operate  in  a finall  dofe,  and  whofc 
difagreeable  taffe,  or  fmell,  makes  it  ueccffary  that 
they  fliould  be  concealed  from  the  palate,  arc  moft  commo- 
dioufly  exhibited  in  this  form.  No  medicine,  however,  that 
is  intended  to  operate  quickly,  ought  to  be  made  into  pills. 


PILLS.  V9 

as  they  often  lie  for  a confiderable  time  on  the  llomach 

Yx:t  To 

Tiok  we  mall  only  fpecify  the  number  of  pills  to  be  taken  , 
as  one,  two,  three,  &c. 

Compofing  Pill • 

Tale  of  purified  opium,  ten  grains;  Caltile  foap,  half  a 
drachm.  Beat  them  together,  and  form  the  whole  into 

‘"when 'a  quieting  draught  will  not  fit  upon  the  llomach, 
one!™",  or  thwof  thffe  pills  may  be  taken,  as  oecafion 

requires.  , r 

Foetid  Pill . 

■ Take  of  afafcetida,  half  an  ounce ; Ample  fyrup,  as  much 
;<s  neceflary  to  form  it  into  pills. 

in  hvfteric  complaints,  four  or  five  pills,  of  an  ordinary 
fire,  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  They  may  hke- 
„ % be  of  fervice  to  perfons  affhaed  with  the  afthtna. 

When  it  is  neceflary  to  keep  the  body  open,  a proper 
•uantity  of  rhubarb,  aloes,  or  jalap,  may  occafionally  be 
added  to  the  above  mafs. 

Hemlock  Pill • 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  extraft  of  hemlock,  and  adding 
to  it  aboutVfifih  part  its  weight  of  the  powder  of  the  dried 
leaves,  form  it  into  pills  of  the  ordinary  lize. 

The  extraa  of  hemlock  may  be  taken  from  one  grain  to 
feveral  drachms  in  the  day.  The  belt  method,  however,  of 
ufine  thefe  pills,  is  to  begin  with  one  or  two,  and  to  increale 
the  dofe  gradually,  as  far  as  the  patient  can  bear  them,  with- 
out any  remarkable  degree  of  ftupor  or  gtddinels. 

Mercurial  Pill . 

Take 'of  purified  quickfitver  and  honey,  each  half  an 
nuncc  Rub  them  together  in  a mortar,  till  the  globules  of 
mercury  are  perfedly  extinguilhed ; then  add,  of  Caftile 
foap  two  drachms,  powdered  liquorice,  or  crumb  of  bread, 
a Efficient  quantity  to  give  the  mafs  a proper  confiflence  tor 

pills. 
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When  Wronger  mercurial  pills  are  wanted,  the  quantity  of 
quickfilver  may  be  doubled. 

The  dofe  of  thefe  pills  is  different,  according  to  the  in- 
tention with  which  they  are  given.  As  an  alterant,  two  or 
three  may  be  taken  daily.  To  raife  a falivation,  four  or  five 
will  be  necefiary. 

Equal  parts  of  the  above  pill  and  powdered  rhubarb  made 
into  a mafs,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  fimple  fyrup,  will 
make  a Mercurial  purging  Pill. 

Mercurial  fublimate  Pill. 

DilTolv.e  fifteen  grains  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  of  mer- 
cury in  two  drachms  of  the  faturated  folution  of  crude  fal 
ammoniac,  and  make  it  into  a pafte,  in  a glafs  mortar,  with 
a fufficient  quantity  of  the  crumb  of  bread.  This  mafs  muft 
be  formed  into  one  hundred  and  twenty  pills. 

This  pill,  which  is  the  moft  agreeable  form  of  exhibiting 
the  fublimate,  has  been  found  efficacious,  not  only  in  curing 
the  venereal  difeafe,  but  alfo  in  killing  and  expelling  worms , 
after  other  powerful  medicines  had  failed*. 

For  the  venereal  difeafe,  four  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken 
twice  a-day,  as  an  alterant  three,  and  for  worms  two. 

Plummer’s  Pill. 

Take  of  calomel,  or  fweet  mercury,  and  precipitated  ful- 
phur  of  antimony,  each  three  drachms ; extra#  of  liquorice, 
two  drachms.  Rub  the  fulphur  and  mercury  well  to- 
gether ; afterwards  add  the  extra#,  and,  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  the  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  make  them  into 
pills. 

This  pill  has  been  found  a powerful,  yet  fafe,  alterative 
in  obftinate  cutaneous  diforders  ; and  has  completed  a cure 
after  falivation  had  failed.  In  venereal  cafes  it  has  likewife 
produced  excellent  effefls.  Two  or  three  pills  of  an  ordi- 
nary fize  may  be  taken  night  and  morning,  the  patient  keep- 
ing moderately  warm,  and  drinking  after  each  dofe  a draught 
of  dcco£lion  of  the  woods,  or<£f  larfaparilla. 


• See  a paper  on  tills  fubjeft  in  the  Edinburgh  Phyfical  and 
Literary  EfTays,  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  John  Gardener. 
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Purging  Pills. 

Take  of  fuccotorine  aLoes,  and  Caffile  foap,  each  two 
drachms  ; of  fimple  fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity  to  make  them 

Four  or  five  of  thefe  pills  will  generally  prove  a fufficient 
purge.  For  keeping  the  body  gently  open,  one  may  be  taken 
nrght  and  morning  They  are  reckoned  both  deobftruent 
and  flomachic,  and  will  be  found  to  anfwer  all  the  puipofes 
of  Dr.  Anderfon’s  pills,  the  principal  ingredient  of  wlncta 

Where  aloetic  purges  are  improper,  the  following  pills 

may  be  ufed  : f . 

Take  extraft  of  jalap,  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  two 

drachms ; fyrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  will  make  them  ol  a 

proper  confidence  for  pills.  _ 

Thefe  pills  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  above. 

Pill  for  the  Jaundice. 

Take  of  C affile  foap,  fuccotorine  aloes,  and  rhubarb,  of 
each  one  drachm.  Make  them  into  pills  with  a fufiicient 

quantity  of  (yrup  or  mucilage.  _ . , , 

Thefe  pills,  as  their  title  expreffes,  are  chiefly  intended 
for  the  jaundice,  which,  with  the  affiftance  of  proper  diet, 
they  will  often  cure.  Five  or  fix  of  them  fnay  be  taken 
twice  a day,  more  or  lefs,  as  is  neceffary  to  keep  the  body 
open.  It  will  be  proper,  however,  during  their  ule,  to 
interpofe  now  and  then  a vomit  of  ipecacuanha  or  ta.  tar 


emetic. 


Stomachic  Pill. 


Take  extrafl  of  gentian,  two  drachms ; powdered  rhu- 
barb and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  one  drachm  ; oil  of  mint, 
thirty  drops;  fimple  fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity. 

Three  or  four  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken  twice  a-day,  for 
invigorating  the  flomach,  and  keeping  the  body  gently  open. 

Squill  quills.  * 

Take  powder  of  dried  fquills,  a drachm  and  a half ; gum 
ammoniac,  and  cardamom  leeds,  in  powdei,  of  each  three 
drachms  ; fimple  fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity. 

In  diopfical  and  althmatic  complaints,  two  or  three  of 
thefe  pills  may  be  taken  twice  a-day,  or  oftner,  it  the  fto- 
mach  will  bear  them. 

3 A Strength ■ 
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Strengthening  Pill. 


Take  foft  extract  of  the  bark,  and  fait  of  fteel,  each  a 
drachm.  Make  into  pills. 

In  diforders  arifing  from  excefTive  debility,  or  relaxation 
©f  the  folids,  as  the  cholorofts , or  green  ficknefs,  two  of  thefe 
pills  may  be  taken  three  times  a-day. 


PLasters  ought  to  be  of  a different  confiftence,  accord- 
ing to  the  purpofes  for  which  they  are  intended.  Such 
as  are  to  be  applied  to  the  breaffs  or  ftomach  ought  to  be  foft 
and  yielding  ; while  thofe  defigned  for  the  limbs  fhould  be 
firm  and  adhefive. 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  p1  afters  might  be  impregnated 
with  the  virtues  of  different  vegetables,  by  boiling  the  recent 
vegetable  with  the  oil  employed  for  the  eompofition  of  the 
plafter ; but  this  treatment  does  not  communicate  to  the  oils 
any  valuable  qualities. 

The  calces  of  lead  boiled  with  oils  unite  with  them  into 
a plafter  of  a proper  confiftence,  which  make  the  bafts  of 
feveral  other  plafters.  In  boiling  thefe  compofitiqns,  a 
quantity  of  hot  water  mull  be  added  from  time  to  time  to 
prevent  the  plafter  from  burning  or  growing  black.  This, 
however,  fhould  be  done  with  care,  left  it  caufe  the  ma.ter 
to  explode. 


Take  of  common  olive  oil,  fix  pints ; litharge,  reduced  to 
a fine  powder,  two  pounds  and  a half.  Boil  the  litharge 
and  oil  together  over  a gentle  fire,  continually  flirring  them, 
and  keeping  always  about  half  a gallon  of  water  in  the  vel- 
fel : after  they  have  boiled  about  three  hours,  a little  cr  the 
plafter  may  be  taken  out  and  put  into  cold  water,  to  try.  if 
it  be  of  a proper  confiftence  : when  that  is  the  cafe,  the  whole 
may  be  fuffered  to  cool,  and  the  water  well  preffed  out  ot  it 
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Common  Plajler. 


cafes.  Its  principal  ufe,  however,  is 
other  plafters. 
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Jdhefive  Pla/ler. 

Take  of  common  plafter,  ^CoM' " 
^hi^TaCif&Uy  ufed  for  keeping  on  other 
draftings. 

Anodyne  Plajter. 

lhg,  mix  with  it  a d j,  nibbed  up  with  a little  oil. 

«fe  in  acu,e  painS)  efpeciltly 

of  the  nervous  kind. 

BUJi ering  Plajter. 

Talte  of  Venice  tiirpentirie,  fix  ounces ; yellow  wax,  two 
Takeot  Ven‘  /•  fin6  powder,  three  ounces;  pow- 
ounces;  Spamlh  flies  Mtelt  the  wax,  and  while  it  is 

dered  milliard,  oile  oUn  . , . not  t0  evaporate 

warm,  add  <“ ‘"h: ‘TC'he  o pegn  i^  and  wax  am  fuf- 
S°i=por“d,  f^nkleln  L powders,  continually 

ftirring  the  mafs  till  it  be  cold.  of  ways,  one  fel- 

Though  this  plafter  is  ma  e ^hen  Com- 

dom  nteets  with  it  of  a p | fubftances,  itseffeftsare 
Cedi  r"i. t apt  to  run  Me  pitch  and  refm  render  rt 

no.  a.  hand,  its  place  may 

with  flour  and  vinegar. 

Gum  Plajter. 

Take  of  the  common  plafter,  four  pounds ; gum  aI^^* 
niaC  and  galbanum,  drained,  of  each  half  a pound.  Melt 

them  together,  and  add,  of  Venice  turpentine,  fix  ounces. 

This  plafter  is  ufed  as  a digelUbe,  and  hkewife  for  dlfcuf- 
fing  indolent  tumours. 

Mercurial  Plafter  * 

Take  of  comthon  plafter,  one  pound;  of  gum  ammoniac* 
drained,  half  a pound.  Melt  them  together,  and,  when 
cooling,  add  eight  ounces  of  quick-filver,  previouUy  ex  in* 
guilhed  by  triture,  with  three  ounces  of  hog  s laru.  ^ 

3 ® 
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This  plafter  is  recommended  in  pains  of  the  limbs  arifing 
from  a venereal  caufe.  Indurations  of  the  glands,  and  other 
violent  tumours,  are  likewife  found  fometimes  to  yield  to  it. 

Stomach  Plajler. 

Take  of  gum  plafter,  half  a pound  ; camphorated  oil,  an 
ounce  and  a half ; black  pepper,  or  capficum,  where  it  can 
be  had,  one  ounce.  Melt  the  plafter,  and  mix  with  it  the 
oil  ; then  fprinkle  in  the  pepper,  previoufly  reduced  to  a fine 
powder. 

An  ounce  or  two  of  this  plafter,  fpread  upon  foft  leather, 
and  applied  to  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  will  be  of  fervice 
in  flatulencies  arifing  from  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  affec- 
tions. A little  of  the  expreffed  oil  of  mace,  or  a few  drops 
of  the  effential  oil  of  mint,  may  be  rubbed  upon  it  before  it 
is  applied. 

This  may  fupply  the  place  of  the  Antihyjleric  Plajler . 

% 

Warm  Plajler. 

Take  of  gum  plaft&r,  one  ounce ; bliftering  plafter,  two 
drachms.  Melt  them  together  over  a gentle  fire. 

This  plafter  is  ufeful  in  the  fciatica  and  other  fixed  pains 
of  the  rheumatic  kind  : it  ought,  however,  to  be  worn  for 
fome  time,  and  to  be  renewed,  at  leaft  once  a-week.  If 
this  is  found  to  blifter  the  part,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe, 
it  muft  be  made  with  a fmaller  proportion  of  the  bliftering 
plafter. 

Wax  Plajler. 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  one  pound ; white  refill,  half  a 
pound;  mutton  fuet,  three  quarters  of  a pound.  Melt  them 
together. 

ThisSis  generally  ufed  infteadof  the  Melilot  Plajler.  It  is 
a proper  application  after  blifters,  and  in  other  cafes  where  a 
gentle  digeftive  is  neceffary. 

POWDERS. 

'“r'HIS  is  one  of  the  moft  Ample  forms  in  which  medicine 
A can  be  adminiftered.  Many  medicinal  fubftanccs,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  reduced  into  powder,  and  others  are  too  dii- 
agrecable  to  be  taken  in  this  form. 
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The  lighter  powders  may  be  mixed  in  any  agreeable  thin 
liquor,  as  tea  or  water-gruel.  The  more  ponderous  will  re- 
quire a more  confiflent  vehicle,  as  fyrup,  conferve,  jelly,  or 
honey. 

Gums,  and  other  fubflances  which  are  difficult  to  powder, 
fliould  be  pounded  along  with  the  drier  ones ; but  th-ofe  which 
are  too  dry,  efpecially  aromatics,  ought  to  be  fprinkled  during 
their  pulverization  with  a few  drops  of  any  proper  water. 

Aromatic  powders  are  to  be  prepared  only  in  fmall  quan- 
tities at  a time,  and  kept  in  glafs  veffels  clofely  flopped.  In- 
deed, no  powders  ought  to  be  expofed  to  th'e  air  or  kept 
too  long,  otherwife  their  virtues  will  be  in  great  meafure 
deflroyed. 

Afiringent  Powder. 

Take  of  alum  and  Japan  earth  each  two  drachms.  Pound 
them  together,  and  divide  the  whole  into  ten  or  twelve 
dofes. 

In  an  immoderate  flow  of  the  menfes , and  other  haemor- 
rhages, one  of  thefe  powders  may  be  taken  every  hour,  or 
every  half-hour,  if  the  difcharge  be  violent. 

Powder  of  Bole. 

Take  of  bole  armenic,  or  French  bole,  two  ounces  ; cin- 
namon, one  ounce  ; tormentil  root  and  gum  arabic,  of  each 
fix  drachms;  long  pepper,  one  drachm.  Let  all  thefe  in- 
gredients be  reduced  into  a powder. 

This  warm,  glutinous  afiringent  powder,  is  given  influxes, 
and  other  diforders  where  medicines  of  that  clafs  are  neceffary, 
in  the  dofe  of  a fcruple,  or  half  a drachm. 

If  a drachm  of  opium  be  added,  it  will  make  the  Powder  of 
Bole  with  Opium , which  is  a medicine  of  confiderable  effica- 
cy. It  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  former, 
but  not  above  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Carminative  Powder. 

Take  of  coriander-feed,  half  an  ounce;  ginger,  one 
drachm  ; nutmegs,  half  a drachm  ; fine  fugar,  a drachm  and 
a half.  Reduce  them  into  powder  for  twelve  dofes. 

This  powder  is  employed' for  expelling  flatulencies  arifing 
from  indigeftion,  particularly  thofe  to  which  hyfteric  and 
hypochondriac  perfons  are  fo  liable.  It  may  likewife  be 
given  in  fmall  quantities  to  children  in  their  food,  when 
troubled  with  gripes, 

3 A 3 Diuretic 
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Diuretic  Powder . 

Take  of  gum  arabic  four  ounces;  purified  nitre,  on* 
ounce.  Pound  them  together,  and  divide  the  whole  into 

twenty-four  dofes.  , ...  r f ..  r 

During  the  firft  ftage  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  one  of  thelc 

cooling  powders  may  be  taken  three  times  a-day,  with  con- 
fiderahle  advantage. 

Aromatic  Opening  Powder. 

Take  of  the  bell  Turkey  rhubarb,  cinnamon,  and  fine 
fugar,  each  two  drachms.  ' Let  the  ingredients  be  poundeo, 
and  afterwards  mixed  well  together. 

- When  flatulency  is  accompanied  with  coftivenets,  at  - 
fpoonful  of  this  powder  may  be  taken  once  or  twice  a-da> , 
according  to  circumftancec. 

Saline  Laxative  Powder. 

Take  of  foluble  tartar,  and  crpam  of  tartar,  each 1 one 
drachm  ; purified  nitre,  half  a drachm.  Maketiem  11 

P°In  Severs,  and  other  inflammatory  diforders,  where  it  is 
Jeffary  to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  one  of  thefe  cool- 
ing laxative  powders  may  be  taken  in  a litt  e grue  , 
peated  occafionally. 

Steel  Powder. 

Take  filings  of  fled,  and  loaf-fugar,  of  each  two  ounces ; 

Sudorific  Powder. 

Take  purified  nitre  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  half  an 
ounce  6 opium  and  ipecacuanha,  of  each  one  drachm.  Mix 
the  ingredients,  and  reduce  them  to  a hn^  P™  ",*  Poudcr. 

Itr  ■ 

other  cafes  where  * .,s . '1^1  ofTfcruple  or 

this  powder  may  be  adminiflere  1 t „ fcn,ples.  It 

half  a drachm.  Some  patients  will  requ  ^ fome 

ought  to  bc  accompanied  with  the  plent 
warm  diluting  liquor.  Worn. 
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an  ounce ; 
well  together, 


Worm-powders. 

Take  of  tin  reduced  into  a fine  powder, 

^Ethiops  mineral,  two  drachms.  Mix  th< 
and  divide  the  whole  into  fix  Ooles.  h0_ 

One  of  thefe  powders  may  he  taken  in  a 1 y P> 

Une  01  ineic  F / have  been  uledj 

nev,  or  treacle,  twice  a-day.  Atte  y 

the  following  anthelmintic  purge  may  be  prope  . 

Purging  Worm-powder. 

Take  of  powdered  rhubarb,  a fcruple  ; fcammony  and I ca- 
lomel, of  each  five  grains.  Rub  them  together  in  a moi 

f°7onrechildren  the  above  dofes  muft  be  leffened  according  to^ 

thTf  the6  powder  of  tin  be  given  alone,  its  dofe  may .be con- 
fiderably  increafed.  The  late  Dr.  Alfton  gave  it  to  the 
.mount  of  two  ounces  in  three  days,  and  fays,  when  t 
adminiftered,  that  it  proved  an  egregious  anthelmintic, 
purged  his  patients  both  before  they  took  the  powder  and 

terwards. 

Powder  for  the  Tape-worm, 

Early  in  the  morning  the  patient  is  to  take  in  any  liquid 
two  or  three  drachms,  according  to  his  age  and  conttitu- 
tion,  of  the  root  of  the  male  fern  reduced  into  a fine  pow- 
der About  two  hours  afterwards,  he  is  to  take  ot  calomc 
and  refin  of  fcammony,  each  ten  grains ; gum  gamboge, 
fix  grains.  Thefe  ingredients  muft  be  finely  powered  and 
given  in  a little  fyrup,  honey,  treacle,  or  any  thing  that  is 
Lft  agreeable  to'  the  patient.  He  is  then  to  walk  gen  ly 
about,  now  and  then  drinking  a dtlh  of  weak  green  tea  till 
the  worm  is  patted.  If  the  powder  of  the  tern  produces 
naufea,  or  ficknel's,  it  may  be  removed  by  fucking  the  juice 

of  an  orange  or  lemon.  , , 

This  medicine,  which  had  been  long  kept  a .eciet  abroad 
for  the  cure  of  the  tape- worm,  was  fome  time  ago  purchaled 
by  the  French  King,  and  made  public  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. Not  having  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  it,  I can 
fey  nothing  from  experience  concerning  its  efficacy.  lt 
feems  however,  from  its  ingredients,  to  be  an  aftive  medi. 
cine  and  oupht  to  be  taken  with  care.  1 he  dofe  here  p re. 
failed  is  fufficient  for  the  ftrongeft  patient;  it  muft,  there, 
fore,  be  reduced  according  to  the  age  and  conftitution. 

2 A 4 RUPSt 
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SYRUPS. 

oYrtjps  were  fome  time  ago  looked  upon  as  medicines  oi 
^ conliderabie  value.  They  are  at  prefent,  however,  re- 
garded chiefly  as  vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  efficacy, 
and  are  ufed  for  fweetening  draughts,  juleps,  or  mixtures; 
and  for  reducing  the  lighter  powders  into  bolufes,  pills,  and 
electuaries.  As  all  thefe  purpofes  may  be  anfwercd  bv  tjfie 
Ample  fyrup  alone,  there  is  little  occaflon  for  any  other ; 
efpecially  as  they  are  feidom  found  but  in  a date  of  ferment- 
ation ; and  as  the  dofe  of  any  medicine  given  in  this  form 
is  very  uncertain,  Perfons  who  ferve  the  public  mull  keep 
whatever  their  cuflomers  call  for ; but  to  the  private  prac- 
titioner nine-tenths  of  the  fyrups  ufually  kept  in  the  {hops 
*are  unncceflary. 

Simple  Syrup. 

Is  made  by  diffolving  in  water,  either  with  or  without 
heat,  about  double  its  weight  of  fine  fugar. 

If  twenty-five  drops  or  laudanum,  be  added  to  an  ounce 
of  the  Ample  fyrup,  it  will  fupply  the  place  of  diacodium, 
or  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  and  will  be  found  a more  fafe  and 
certain  medicine. 

The  lubricating  virtues  of  the  fyrup  of  marflimallows  may 
Jikewife  be  fupplied,  by  adding  to  the  common  fyrup  a fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  mucilage  of  gum  arabic. 

Thofe  who  chufe  to  preferve  the  juice  of  lemons  in  form 
of  fvrup,  may  diffolve  in  it,  hy  the  heat  of  a warm  bath, 
nearly  double  its  weight  of  fine  fugar.  The  juice  ought  to 
be  previoufly  drained,  and  buffered  to  (land  till  it  fettles. 

The  fyrup  of  ginger  is  fometimes  of  ufe  as  a warm  vehicle 
for  giving  medicine  to  perfons  affli&ed  with  flatulency.  It 
may  be  made  by  infufing  two  ounces  of  bruifed  ginger  in  two 
pints  of  boiling  water  for  twenty-four  hours.  After  the 
liquor  has  been  drained,  and  has  flood  to  fettle  for  fome 
time,  it  may  be  poured  off,  and  a little  more  than  double  its 
weight  of  fine  powdered  fugar  dilfolved  in  it. 

TINCTURES,  ELIXIRS,  &c. 

Rectified  fpirit  is  the  direfl  menflruum  of  the  refins 
and  elfential  oils  of  vegetables,  and  totally  ex  trails  thefe 
aRive  principles  from  fundry  fubflanccs,  which  yields  them 
to  water,'  either  not  at  all,  or  only  in  part. 
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It  diflolves  like  wife  thofe  parts  df  animal  fubflances  iq 
which  their  peculiar  fmells  and  taftes  refide.  Hence  the 
tinwares  prepared  with  re$ified  fpirits  form  an  ufeful  and 
elegant  clafs  of  medicines,  poffeffing  many  of  the  moll  ef- 
fential  virtues  of  fimples,  without  being  clogged  with  their 

inert  or  ufelefs  parts.  net 

Water,  however,  being  the  proper  menuruum  or  the 

gummy,  faline,  and  faccharine  parts  of  medicinal  fubflances, 
ft  will  be  neceffary,  in  the  preparation  of  feveral  tinflures, 
to  make  ufe  of  a weak  fpirit,  or  a compofition  of  redified 
fpirit  and  water. 

Aromatic  'Tincture. 

Infufe  two  ounces  of  Jamaica  pepper  in  two  pints  of 
brandy,  without  heat,  for  a few  days;  then  fliain  off  the 

tin&ure.  „ ^ . r „ . . 

This  Ample  tin&ure  will  fufficiently  anfwer  all  the  inten- 
tions of  the  more  coflly  preparations  of  this  kind.  It  is 
rather  too  hot  to  be  taken  by  itfelf ; but  is  very  proper  for 
mixing  with  fuch  medicines  as  might  otherwife  prove  too 
cold  for  the  ftomach.  i 

Compound  Tincture  of  the  Bark . 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  two  ounces ; Seville  orange-peel 
and  cinnamon,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Tet  the  bark  be 
' powdered,  and  the^other  ingredients  bruifed  ; then  infufe 
the  whole  in  a pint  and  a hall  of  brandy,  for  five  or  fix  clays, 
in  a clofe  vefl'el  ; afterwards  ftrain  off  the  tinfture. 

This  tin&ure  is  not  only  beneficial  in  intermitting  fevers, 
but  alfo  in  the  flow,  nervous  and  putrid  kinds,  elpecially 

towards  their  decline.  , 

The  dofe  is  from  one  drachm  to  three  or  four,  every  fifth 
or  fixth  hour.  It  may  be  given  in  any  fuitable  liquor,  and 
occafionally  fharpened  with  a few  drops  of  the  fpirit  of 
vitriol. 

Volatile  Foetid  Tinflure. 

Infufe  two  ounces  of  afafoetida  in  one  pint  of  volatile 
aromatic  fpirit,  for  eight  days,  in  a clofe  bottle,  frequently 
fhaking  it ; then  flrain  the  tindlure. 

This  medicine  is  beneficial  in  hyfleric  diforders,  efpecially 
when  attended  with  lowaefs  of  fpirits,  and  faintings.  A 
tea-fpoonful  of  it  may  betaken  in  a glafs  of  wine,  or  a cup 
of  penny-royal  tea. 
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Volatile  Tinfiure  of  Gum  Guaiacum . 

Take  of  gam  guaiacum,  four  ounces ; volatile  aromatic 
fpifit,  a pint.  Infufe  without  heat,  in  a veflel  well  flopped, 
for  a few  days;  then  flrain  off  the  tindlure*. 

In  rheumatic  complaints,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  tin&ure 
may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  infuflon  of  water  trefoil,  twice 
or  thrjce  a day. 

Vinci ure  of  Block  Hellebore. 

Infufe  two  ounces  of  the  roots  of  black  hellebore,  bruifed, 
in  a pint  of  proof  fpirit,  for  feven  or  eight  days;  then  filter 
the  tindlure  through  paper.  A fcruple  of  cochineal  may  be 
infufed  along  with  the  roots,  to  give  the  tincture  a colour. 

In  obflrufctions  of  the  menfes,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  tinc- 
ture may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  camomile  or  penny-royal  tea 
twice  a-day. 

AJlr  ingen  t V injure. 

Digeft  two  ounces  of  gum  kino,  in  a pint  and  a half  of 
brandy,  for  eight  days  ; afterwards  drain  it  for  ufe. 

This  tindlure,  though  not  generally  known,  is  a good 
aflringent  medicine,  \yith  this  view,  an  ounce,  or  more, 
oi  it  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

V in  id  nr  e of  Myrrh  and  Aloes. 

Take  of  gum  myrrh  an  ounce  and  a half;  hepatic  aloes 
one  ounce.  Let  them  be  reduced  to  a powder,  and  infufed 
in  two  pints  of  redfified  fpirits,  for  fix  days,  in  a gentle 
heat  ; then  flrain  the  tindlure. 

This  is  principally  ufed  by  furgeons  for  cleanfing  foul 
ulcers,  and  reftraining  the  progrefs  of  gangrenes.  It  is  alfo, 
by  fome,  recommended  as  a proper  application  to  green 
wounds. 

VinVure  of  Opium , or  Liquid  Laudanum. 

Take  of  crude  opium,  two  ounces ; fpirituous  aromatic 
V’ater,  ar,d  mountain  wine,  of  each  ten  ounces.  DifloJve 
the  opium,  lliced,  in  the  wine,  with  a gentle  heat,  fre- 
quently ftirring  it  ; afterwards  add  the  fpirit,  and  flrain  off 
the  tindlure. 

* .A  very  good  tindlure  of  guaiacum,  for  domeflic  ule,  may  be^ 
made  by  mfufing  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  gum  in  u bottle  of 
rum  or  brandy. 

„ As 
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_ i . nf  this  tinfture  contain  about  a 
■* be  frora  twenty  “ 
thirty  drops.  . 

Saved  of  HiertPicra 

Take  of  fuccotorine  aloes  in  P^“L7ms.’  iJfe 
nian  fnake-root  and  ging  , pint  0\  brandy,  for 

°ffAe 

tinfture.  , rM  fnr  Derfons  of  a languid  and 

ta.y.^ » >-= be,Kr  e“s> 

“tarn  c„e.o  .wo  ounces. 

Compound  Tinfture  of  Senna. 

of  the  Elixir  Salutis , and  of  Daffy  s Lux  • 

The  dofe  is  from  one  to  two  or  three  ounces. 

Dinfture  of  Sp&nifh  flies. 

T v*  ftf  Soanifh  fl.es,  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  two 

“De,PlM-  ‘"°  ” three 

days  *,  then  {train  off  the  tin c-q^ftimulant  for  external  ufe. 

or  chronic  rheumatifm  may  be 

frequency  rubbed  with  it. 

finfture  of  the  Balfam  of  Tolu.. 

Take  of  the  balfam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce  and  an  half;  rec- 
tified f^int  of  wine,  a pint  Infufc  in  a gentle  heat  until 
the  balfam  is  diffolved  ; then  ftrain  the  tincture. 

This  tinfture  pofleifes  all  the  virtues  of  the  balfam.  In 
coughs,  andothePr  complaints  of  the  1 bread  a ^TpoonW 

rrrir  »x  ? {:n*  ~ 

properly  mixed  with  two  pounds  of  fi.nple  fyrup,  will  make 
what  is  corotnqnly  called  the  Baljamtc  Syrup. 


‘Tiitfturc 
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Tin  [hire  of  Rhubarb. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  two  ounces  and  a half;  Je/Ter  card* 
mon  feeds,  half  an  ounce ; brandy,  two  pints.  Digeft  for 
a week,  and  ftrain  the  tiijdlure.  “ 

Thole  who  chufe  to  have  a vinous  tinflure  of  rhubarb 
may  white  the  above  ingredients  in  a bottle  of  Lifbon  wine 
adding  to  it  about  two  ounces  of  proof  fpirits. 

If  half  an  ounce  of  gentian  root,  and  a drachm  of  Virgi- 
nian fnake-root  be  added  to  the  above  ingredients,  it  will 
make  the  bitter  tinfture  of  rhubarb. 

All  thefe  tindures  are  defigned  as  ftomachics  and  corro- 
borants as  well  as  purgatives.  In  weaknefs  of  the  ffomach 
indigeftion,  laxity  of  the  inteftines,  fluxes,  cholicky  and  tech 
hke  complaints,  they  are  frequently  of  great  fervice.  The 
dofe  is  from  half  a fpoonful  to  three  or  four  fpoonfuls  or 
more,  according  to  the  circumflances  of  the  patient,  and 
►he  purpofes  it  is  intended  to  anfwer. 


Paregoric  Elixir. 

Take  of  flowers  of  benzoin,  half  an  ounce  ; opium,  two 
drachms.  Infufe  in  one  pound  of  the  volatile  aromatic 
fpirit,  for  four  or  five  days,  ft equently  fhaking  the  bottle : 
afterwards  ftrain  the  elixir. 

This  is  an  agreeable  and  fafe  way  of  adminiftering  opium. 
It  eafes  pain,  allays  tickling  coughs,,  relieves  difficult  breath- 
ing,  and  is  ufeful  in  many  diforders  of  children,  particularly 
the  hooping  cough. 

The  dofe  to  an  adult  is  from  fifty  to  a hundred  drops. 


Sacred  Elixir. 

Take  of  rhubarb  cut  fmall,  ten  drachms ; fuccotorine 
aloes,  in  powder,  fix  drachms  ; lefler  cardamom  feeds,  half 
an  ounce;  French  brandy,  two  pints.  Infufe  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  then  ftrain  the  elixir. 

This  ufeful  ftomachic  purge  may  be  taken  from  one  ounce 
to  an  ounce  and  a half. 


Stomachic  Elixir. 

Take  of  gentian  root,  two  ounces;  Curaffao  oranges, 
one  ounce  ; Virginian  fnake-root,  half  at  ounce.  Let  the 
ingredients  be  bruited,  and  infufed  for  three  or  four  days  in 
two  pints  of  French  brandy  ; afterwards  ftrain  out  the  elixir. 
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This  is  an  excellent  ftomach  bitter.  In  flatulencies,  in- 
digeftion,  want  of  appetite,  and  fuch  like  complaints,  a 
fmall  glafs  of  it  may  be  taken  twice  a-day.  It  likewife  re- 
lieves the  pout  in  the  ftomach,  when  taken  in  a large  dofe. 

Acid  Elixir  of  Vitriol. 

Take  of  the  aromatic  tindture*  one  pint ; oil  of  vitriol, 
three  ounces.  Mix  them  gradually,  and  after  the  fisceS 
have  fubfided,  filter  the  elixir  through  paper,  in  a glafs 
funnel.  , 

JThis  is  one  of  the  beft  medicines  which  I know  for  by  fie- 
ric  and  hypochondriac  patients,  afflidted  with  flatulencies 
arifing  from  relaxation  or  debility  of  the  ftomach  and  in- 
teftines.  It  will  fucceed  where  the  molt  celebrated  ftoma- 
chic  bitters  have  no  effedt.  The  dofe  is  from  ten  to  forty 
drops,  in  a glafs  of  wine  or  water,  or  a cup  of  any  bitter  in- 
fufion,  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  It  fhould  be  taken  when  the 
ftomach  is  molt  empty. 

Camphorated  Spirit  of  Wine. 

DifTolve  an  ounce  of  camphor  in  a pint  of  rectified 
fpirits. 

This  folution  is  chiefly  employed  as  an  embrocation  in 
bruifes,  palfies,  the  chronic  rheumatifm,  and  for  preventing 
gangrenes. 

The  above  quantity  of  camphor,  difTolved  in  half  a pound 
of  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  makes  Ward's  Effence. 

Spirit  of  Mindererus. 

Take  of  volatile  fal  ammoniac,  any  quantity.  Pour  on  it 
gradually  diftilled  vinegar,  till  the  cffcrvefccnce  ccafcs. 

This  medicine  is  ulcful  in  promoting  a difeharge  both  by 
he  fkin  and  urinary  paffage.  It  is  alfo  a good  external  ap- 
plication in  ftrains  and  bruifes. 

When  intended  to  raife  a fweat,  half  an  ounce  of  it  in  a 
cup  of  warm  gruel  may  be  given  to  the  patient  in  bed  every 
hour  till  it  has  the  defired  effedt. 

VINEGARS. 

'ylNEGAR  is  an  acid  produced  from  vinous  liquors  by 
. . a fecond  fermentation.  It  is  an  ufeful  medicine  both 

m inflammatory  and  putrid  diforders.  Its  eftcdts  are,  to 

cool 


m 
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cool  the  blood,  quench  thirfl,  counteract  a tendency  to  fU- 
trefadlion,  and  allay  inordinate  motions  of  the  fyltem.  I. 
likewife  promotes  the  natural  fecretions,  and  in  fome  cafes 
excites  a copious  fweat*  where  the  warm  medicines,  called 
alexipharmic,  tend  rather  to  prevent  that  falutary  eva^ 

cuation.  . . . 

Weaknefs,  faintings,  vomitings,  and  other  hylteric  attec- 

tions,  are  often  relieved  by  vinegar  applied  to  the  mouth  and 
riofcj  or  received  into  the  ftoiiiach.  It  is  of  excellent  ^u,e 
alfo  in  corre&ing  many  poifonous  fubflances,  when  taken 
Into  the  ftomach  ; and  in  promoting  their  expulfion,  by  the 
different  emun&ories,  w'hen  received  into  the  blood. 

Vinegar  is  not  only  an  ufeful  medicine*  but  ferves  like- 
wife  to  extract,  in  tolerable  perfeftion,  the  virtues  of  feveral 
other  medicinal  fubflances.  Moft  of  the  odoriferous  flowers 
irtipart  to  it  their  fragrance,  together  with  a beautiful  purplifn 
or  red  colour.  It  alfo  aflifts  or  coincides  with  the  intention 
of  fq'u'.lls,  garlic,  gum  ammoniac,  and  feveral  other  Valuable 

medicines.  _ , , 

Thefe  effects,  however,  are  not  to  be  expected  from  every 

thing  that  is  fold  under  the  name  of  vinegar,  but  from  fuch 

as  is  found  and  well  prepared.  ^ * 

The  belt  vinegars  are  thofe  prepared  From  French  Wines. 

It  is  neceffary  for  fome  purpofes  that  the  vinegar  be  dil- 
tilled  * but  as  this  operation  requires  a particular  chemical 
apparatus*  we  fhall  not  infeit  it. 

i • 

Vinegar  cf  Litharg6. 

Take  of  litharge,  half  a pound ; ftrong  vinegar,  two 
•nts  Tnfufe  them  together  in  a moderate  heat  for  three 
days,  frequently  (hakiltg  thevelTel;  then  filter  the  hquof  for 

“f  This  medicine  is  little  ufed,  from  a general  notion  or  its 
being  dangerous.  There  is  rcafon,  however,  to  Wteve  that 
the  preparations  of  lead  with  vinegar  arc  pofTeffcd  of 
valuable  properties,  and  that  they  may  be  ufed  in  many 

W A ^r":tilar  nature  with  '***»*% 

been  extolled  by  Goulard,  a hienc  i ll>‘g£0  ' rixtraft  of  Sa+ 
extenftvely  dfeful  medicine,  whtch  he  calls  th e ‘1  Sa 

itirtiy  and  orders  to  be  made  in  the  following  French 

Take  of  litharge,  one  pound  > -nCgar  made  of  French 

wine,  two  pints.  Put  them  together  into  a glazed  ea.tl^ 
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pipkin,  and  let  them  boil,  or  rather  fimmer,  for  an  hour, 
or  an  hour  and  a quarter,  taking  care  to  ftir  them  all  the 
while  with  a wooden  fpatula.  After  the  whole  has  flood  to 
fettle,  pour  off  the  liquor  which  is  upon  the  top  into  bottles 

for  ufe.  , . 

With  this  extraft  Goulard  maxes  his  vegeto-mmeral  iva- 
which  he  recommends  In  a great  variety  of  external 
diforders,  as  inflammations,  burns,  bruifes,  fprains,  ulcers, 


He  likewife  prepares  with  it  a number  of  other  forms  of 
medicine,  as  poultices,  plafters,  ointments,  powders,  &c. 


Vinegar  of  Rofes. 

Take  of  red  rofes,  half  a pound  ; ftrong  vinegar,  half  a 
gallon.  Infufe  in  a clofe  veffel  for  feveral  weeks,  in  a 
gentle  heat ; and  then  ftrain  off  the  liquor. 

This  is  principally  ufed  as  an  embrocation  for  headachs, 
& c* 

Vinegar  of  Squills. 

Take  of  dried  fquills,  two  ounces ; diflilled  vinegar,  two 
pints.  Infufe  for  ten  days  or  a fortnight  in  a gentle  degree 
of  heat,  afterwards  ftrain  off  thfe  liquor,  and  add  to  it  about 
a twelfth  part  its  quantity  of  proof  fpirits. 

This  medicine  has  good  effects  in  diforders  of  the  breaft, 
.occafioned  by  a load  of  vifcid  phlegm.  It  is  alfo  of  ufe  in 
hydropic  cafes  for  promoting  a difcharge  of  urine. 

The  dofe  is  from  two  drachms  to  two  ounces,  according 
to  the  intention  for  which  it  is  given.  When  intended  to 
aft  as  a vomit,  the  dofe  ought  to  be  large.  In  other  cafes,  it 
muft  not  only  be  exhibited  in  fmall  doles,  but  alfo  mixed  with 
cinnamon  water,  or  fome  other  agreeable  aromatic  liquor, 
to  prevent  the  naufea  it  might  otherwife  occafion. 

WATERS  B Y I N FU  S I O N,  &c. 

Lime  IVater. 

POUR  two  gallons  of  water  gradually  upon  a pound  of 
frelh  burnt  quicklime  ; and  when  the  ebullition  ceafes, 
ftir  them  well  together  \ then  buffer  the  whole  to  Hand  at 
reft,  that  the  lime  may  fettle,  and  afterwards  filter  the  li- 
quor through  paper,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  vcffels  clofely 
if  opt. 

* See  Collyrium  of  Lead. 
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The  lime-water  from  calcined  oyfler-fhells,  is  prepared  in 
the  fame  manner.  < 

Lime-water  is  principally  tifed  for  the  gravel ; in  which 
cafe,  from  a pint  to  two  or  more  of  it  may  be  drunk  daily. 
Externally  it  is  ufed  for  walking  foul  ulcers,  and  removing 
the  itch,  and  other  difeafes  of  the  Ikin. 

Compound  Lime  Water. 

Take  {havings  of  guaiacum  wood,  half  a pound ; liquo- 
rice root,  one  oun£e  ; falfafras  bark,  half  an  ounce ; cori- 
ander feeds,  three  drachms  ; fimple  lime-water,  fix  pints. 

Infufe  without  heat  for  two  days,  and  then  flrain  off  the 
liquor. 

In  the  fame  manner  may  lime-water  be  impregnated  with 
the  virtues  of  other  vegetable  fubltances.  Such  impregnation 
not  only  renders  the  water  more  agreeable  to  the  palate,  but 
alfo  a more  efficacious  medicine,  efpecially  in  cutaneous  dif- 
orders  and  foulnefs  of  the  blood  and  juices. 

It  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  fimple  water. 

Sublimate  Water. 

Diffolve  eight  grains  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  in  a pint  of 
cinnamon  water. 

If  a ftronger  folution  be  wanted,  a double  or  triple  quantity 
of  fublimate  may  be  ufed. 

The  principal  intention  of  this  is  to  cleanfe  foul  ulcers, 
and  confume  proud  fleffi. 

Styptic  Water.  ■ 

Take  of  blue  vitriol  and  alum,  each  an  ounce  and  a half ; 
water,  one  pint.  Boil  them  until  the  falts  are  diffolved, 
then  filter  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  a drachm  of  the  oil  of 
vitriol. 

This  water  is  ufed  for  flopping  a bleeding  at  the  nofe,  and 
other  haemorrhages  ; for  which  purpofe  cloths  or  doffils  dipt 
in  it  mufl  be  applied  to  the  part. 

‘Tar  Water. 

Pour  a gallon  of  water  on  two  pounds  of  Norway  tar, 
and  ftir  them  flrongly  together  with  a wooden  rod  : after 

they  have  flood  to  fettle  for  two  days,  pour  ofi  the  water  for 
ufe 
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Though  tar- water  falls  greatly  fliort  of  the  character 
which  has  been  given  of  it,  yet  it  poffeffes  fome  medicinal 
virtues.  It  fenfibly  raifes  the  pulfe,  increafes  the  fecretions, 
and  fometimes  opens  the  body,  or  occafions  vomiting. 

A pint  of  it  may  be  drank  daily,  or  more,  it  the  ftomach 
can  bear  it.  It  is  generally  ordered  to  be  taken  on  an  empty 
ftomach,  viz.  four  ounces  morning  and  evening,  and  the 
fame  quantity  about  two  hours  after  breakfaft  and  dinner. 


SIMPLE  DISTILLED  WATERS. 

Great  number  of  diflilled  waters  were  formerly  kept 
in  the  (hops,  and  are  Rill  retained  in  fome  Difpenfa- 
tories.  But  we  confider  them  chiefly  in  the  light  of  grateful 
diluents,  fuitable  vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  efficacy, 
or  for  rendering  difguftful  ones  more  agreeable  to  the  palate 
and  ftomach.  We  ihall  therefore  infert  only  a few  of  thofe 
which  are  belt  adapted  to  thefe  intentions. 

The  management  of  a ftill  being  now  generally  under- 
flood, it  is  needlefs  to  fpend  time  in  giving  dire&ions  for  that 
purpofe. 

Cinnamon  Water. 


Steep  one  pound  of  cinnamon  bark,  bruifed,  in  a gallon 
and  a half  of  water,  and  one  pint  of  brandy,  for  two  days  ; 
and  then  diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  is  an  agreeable  aromatic  water,  poffeffmg  in  a high 
degree  the  fragrance  and  cordial  virtues  of  the  fpice. 

Pennyroyal  Water. 

Take  of  pennyroyal  leaves,  dried,  a pound  and  a half; 
water,  from  a gallon  and  a half  to  two  gallons.  Draw  off 
by  diftillation  one  gallon. 

This  water  poffeffesj  in  a confiderable  degree,  the  fmell, 
tafte,  and  virtues  of  the  plant.  It  is  given  in  mixtures  and 
juleps  to  hyfleric  patients. 

An  inlufion  of  the  herb  in  boiling  water  anfwers  nearly 
the  fame  purpofes. 

Peppermint  Water.  , 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  prepeding. 


This  may 
royal  water 


Spearmint  Water, 

y alfo  be  prepared  in  the  fame  way 

r . 


as  the  pe 
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Both  thefe  areufeful  flomachic  waters,  and  will  fometimes 
relieve  vomiting,  efpecially  when  it  proceeds  from  indigeP.on, 
or  cold  vifcid  phlegm.  They  are  like  wife  ufeful  in  * ,me 
colicky  complaints,  the  gout  in  the  flomach,  &c.  particularly 
the  peppermint  water. 

An  infufion  of  the  frefh  plant  is  frequently  found  to  have 
the  fame  effedls  as  the  diflilled  water. 

Rofe  Water. 

Take  of  rofes  frefh  gathered,  fix  pounds;  water,  two 
gallons.  Diflil  off  one  gallon. 

This  water  is  principally  valued  on  account  of  its  fine 
flavour. 

Jamaica  Pepper  Water. 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  a pound  ; water,  a gallon 
and  a half.  Diflil  off  one  gallon. 

This  is  a very  elegant  diflilled  water,  and  may  in  mofi  cafes 
ftipply  the  place  of  the  more  coflly  fpice  waters. 

SPIRITUOUS  DISTILLED  WATERS. 

Spirituals  Cinnamon  Water. 

TAKE  of  cinnamon  bark,  one  pound  ; proof  fpiri  , and 
common  water,  of  each  one  gallon.  Steep  the  cinnamon 
in  the  liquor  for  two  days  ; then  diflil  off  one  gallon. 

Spirituous  Jamaica  Pepper  Wate  r. 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  a pound  ; proof  fpirit,  .three 
gallons ; water,  two  gallons.  Diflil  off  three  gallons. 

This  is  a fufficiently  agreeable  cordial,  and  may  fupply  the 
place  of  the  Aromatic  Water. 

W H E Y S. 

v Alum  Whey. 

BOIL  two  drachms  of  powdered  alum  in  a pint  of  milk  tilt 
it  is  curdled;  then  Brain  out  the  whey. 

This  whey  is  beneficial  in  an  immoderate  flow  of  the 
menfes , and  in  a diabetes.,  or  exccffivc  difeharge  of  urine. 

The  dofe  is  two,  three,  or  tour  ounces,  according  as  the 
Romach  will  bear  it,  three  times  a day.  If  h fhould  occa- 

fiba.VO.mi ting,  it  may  be  diluted.  _ . „ , 

plujtard 
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Mujlard  Whey. 

Take  milk  and  water,  of  each  a pint ; bruifed  muftard- 
Eed,  an  ounc^  and  a half.  Boil  them  together  till  the  curd 
is  perfe&ly  feparated  ; afterwards  ftrain  the  whey  through  a 
cloth. 

This  is  the  moll  elegant,  and  by  rio  mearis  the  leaf!  effica- 
cious method  of  exhibiting  muftard.  It  warms  and  invi- 
gorates the  habit,  and  promotes  the  different  fecretions. 
Hence,  in  the  low  Hate  of  nervous  fevers,  it  will  often  flip- 
ply  the  place  of  wine.  It  is  alfo  of  ufe  in  the  chronic  rheu- 
matifm,  palfy,  dropfy,  &c.  The  addition  of  a little  fugar 
Will  render  it  more  agreeable. 

Thedofe  is  an  ordinary  tea-cupful  four  or  five  times  a-day. 

Scorbutic  Whey . 

This  whey  is  made  by  boiling  half  a pint  of  the  fcorbutic 
juices  in  a quart  of  cow’s  milk.  More  benefit,  however,  is 
to  be  expended  from  eating  ihe  plants,  than  from  their  ex  - 
preffed  juices. 

The  fcorbutic  plants  are,  bitter  oranges,  brooklime,  garden 
fcurvy-grafs,  and  water-creffes. 

A number  of  other  wheys  may  be  prepared  nearly  in  the 
fame  manner,  as  orange  whey,  cream  of  tartar  whey,  &c, 
Thefe  are  cooling  pleafant  drinks  in  fevers,  and  may  be  ren- 
dered cordial,  vVhen'necefTary,  by  the  addition  of  wirie. 

WINES. 

'T'HE  effedls  of  wine  are,  to  raife  the  pttlfe,  promote  per- 
fpi ration,  warm  the  habit,  and  exhilarate  the  fpirits. 
The  red  wines,  befides  thefe  effefls,  have  an  aflringent  qua- 
lity, by  which  they  flrengtheri  the  tone  of  the  flomach  and 
inteftines,  and  by  this  means  prove  ferviceable  in  retraining 
immoderate  fecretions.  & 

The  thin  fliarp  wines  have  a different  tendency.  They  pafs 
off  freely  by  the  different  emunflories,  and  gently  open  the 
body.  The  effects  of  the  full-bodied  wines  are,  however, 
much  more  durable  than  thofe  of  the  thinner. 

All  fweet  wines  contain  a glutinous  fubflance,  and  do  not 
pafs  off  freely.  Hence  they  will  heat  the  body  more  than  an 
equal  quantity  of  any  other  wine,  though  it  fhould  contain 
fully  as  much  fpirit. 
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From  the  obvious  qualities  of  wine,  it  mull  appear  to  be 
an  excellent  cordial  medicine.  Indeed,  to  fay  the  truth,  it 
is  worth  all  the  reft  put  together..  ' , 

But  to  anfwer  this  character,  it  muft  be  found  and  good. 
No  benefit  is  to  be  expected  from  the  common  trafh  that  is 
often  fold  by  the  name  of  wine,  without  poffeffmg  one  drop 
of  the  juice  of  the  grape.  Perhaps  no  medicine  is  more 

rarely  obtained  genuine  than  wine.  . 

Wine  is  not  only  ufed  as  a medicine,  but  is  aho  emplojea 
as  a nienftruum  for  exiting  the  virtues  of  other  medicinal 
fubftances;  for  which  it  is  not  ill  adapted,  being  a compound 
of  water,  inflammable  Ipirit,  and  acid  ; by  which  means  it  is 
enabled  to  aft  upon  vegetable  and  animal  fubftances,  and  alfo 
to  dilTolve  fome  bodies  of  the  metallic  kind,  fo  as  to  impreg- 
nate itfelf  with  their  virtues,  as  Heel,  antimony,  &c-. 

Anthelmintic  Wine. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  half  an  ounce  ; worm- feed,  an  ounce. 
Bruife  them,  and  infufe  without  heat  in  two  pints  of  red  port 
wine  for  a few  days,  then  ftrain  off  the  wine. 

As  the  ftomachs  of  perfons  afflicffed  with  worms  are  a wavs 
debilitated,  red  wine  alone  will  olten  prove  ferviceable : it 
muft,  however,  have  Hill  better  effeas  when  joined  with 
bitter  and  purgative  ingredients,  as  in  the  above  form. 

A glafs  of  this  wine  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Antimonial  Wine. 

Take  glafs  of  antimony,  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  half  an 
ounce  ; Lifbon  wine,  eight  ounces.  Digeft,  without  heat, 
for  three  or  four  days,  now  and  then  fhaking  the  bottle  ; 

afterwards  filter  the  wine  through  paper. 

The  dofe  of  this  wine  varies  according  to  the  intention. 
As  an  alterative  and  diaphoretic,  it  may  he  taken  from  ten 
to  fifty  or  f.xty  drops.  In  a large  aofe  it  generally  proves 

cathartic,  or  excites  vomiting. 

Bitter  Wine. 

Take  of  gentian  root,  yellow  rind  of  lemon-peel^  frefii, 
each  one  ounce  ; long  pepper  two  t rat  mis . m u * 

two  pints.  Infufe  without  heat  for  a week,  and  ltrain 

the  wine  fm  u(e.  ,veakncfs  of  the  fiomach,  or 

In  complaints  arifing  from  veakncis  u , 

■ Jndigeflioh,  a glafs  of  this  wine  may  be  taken  an  hour  Ufa 
c:  finer  and  flipper.  j 
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Ipecacuanha  Wine. 


Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  one  ounce;  mountain 
wine,  a pint.  Infnfe  for  three  or  four  days;  then  filter  the 

tlnThis  is  a fafe  vomit,  and  anfwers  extremely  well  for  fuch 
perfons  as  cannot  fwallow  the  powder,  or  whole  ilomachs  are 

too  irritable  to  bear  it.  ,ir 

The  dofe  is  from  one  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a nan. 


Chalybeate  or  Steel  Wine. 

Take  filings  of  iron,  two  ounces ; cinnamon  and  mace’ 
of  each  two  drachms;  Rhenifh  wine,  two  pints.  Infufc  for 
three  or  four  weeks,  frequently  Ihaking  the  bottle;  then 

pafs  the  wine  through  a filter.  • . 

V In  obftruclions  of  the  tnen/es,  this  preparation  of  iron 
may  be  taken,  in  the  dofe  of  half  a wine-glafs  twice  or  thrice 


The  medicine  would  probably  be  as  good  if  made  with 
Lifbon  wine,  (harpened  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  cream  ot 
tartar,  or  a fmall  quantity  of  the  vitriolic  acid. 


Stomach  Wine. 


Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  grofsly  powdered,  an  ounce  ; 
cardamom  feeds,  and  orange  peel,  bruifed,  of  each  two 
drachms.  Infufe  in  a bottle  of  white  port  or  Lifbon  wine 
for  five  or  fix  days  ; then  ftrain  off  the  wine. 

This  wine  is  not  only  of  fervice  in  debility  of  the  flomach 
and  inteftines,  but  may  alfo  be  taken  as  a preventive,  by 
perfons  liable  to  the  intermittent  fever,  or  who  refide  in 
places  where  this  dileafe  prevails.  It  will  be  of  ufe  hkewife 
to  tliofe  who  recover  (lowly  alter  fevers  of  any  kind,  as  it 
alfifis  digeftion,  and  helps  to  reltore  the  tone  and  vigour  of 

the  fyftcm.  , 

A glafs  of  it  may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a-day. 
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GLOSSARY. 


ALTHOUGH  terms  of  art  have  been  fedulouflv  avoided 
in  the  compofition  of  this  treatife,  it  is  impoffible  en- 
tirely to  banifh  technical  phrafes  when  writing  on  medicine, 
a fcience  that  has  been  lefs  generally  attended  to  by  man- 
hind,  and  continues  therefore  to  be  wore  infefled  with  the 
jargon  of  the  fchools,  than  perhaps  any  other.  Several  per- 
fons  having  exprefled  their  opinion  that  a Gloffery  would 
make  this  work  more  generally  intelligible,  the  following 
concife  explanation  of  the  few  terms  ot  art  that  occur,  has 
been  added  in  compliance  with  their  fentiments,  and  to  fulfil 
the  original  intention  of  this  treatife,  by  rendering  it  intelli- 
gible and  ufeful  tc.  all  ranks  and  claffes  of  mankind. 


A. 


Abdomen.  The  belly. 

Abforbents.  Veffels  that  convey  the  nourilhment  from  the 
inteflines,  and  the  fecreted  fluids  from  the  various  cavi- 
ties into  the  mafs  of  blood. 

Acrimony.  Corrofive  fharpnefs. 

Acute.  A difeafe,  the  fymptoms  of  which  are  violent,  and 
tend  to  a fpeedy  termination,  is  called  acute. 

Adult.  Of  mature  age. 

Adujl.  Dry,  w„arm.  , 

Antifpafmodic.  Whatever  tends  to  prevent  or  remove  fpalm. 

Jpthce.  Small  whitifh  ulcers  appearing  in  the  mouth. 

Mritlion.  A tightening  or  leflening.  , , _ 

irabilarian.  An  epithet  commonly  applied  to  people  ot  a 
certain  temperament,  marked  by  a dark  complexion, 
black  h*:r,  fpare  habit,  See.  which  the  ancients  uppo  c 
toarife  from  the  atra  bills , or  the  black  bile. 

JDi.C, 
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Bile,  or  Gall.  A fluid  which  is  fecreted  by  the  liver  into  the 
gall-bladder,  and  from  thence  pafles  into  the  inteflines, 
in  order  to  promote  digeftion. 

C. 

Cacochymie.  An  unhealthy  ftate  of  the  body. 

Caries.  A rottennefs  of  the  bone. 

Chyle.  A milky  fluid  feparated.  from  the  aliment  in  the  in- 
teftines,  and  conveyed  by  the  abforbents  into  the  blood 
to  fupply  the  watte  ot  the  animal  body. 

Chronic.  A difeafe  whofe  progrefs  is  flow,  in  oppofuion  to 
acute. 

Circulation.  The  motion  of  the  blood,  which  is  driven  by 
the  heart  through  the  arteries,  and  returns  by  the  veins. 

Comat  oj e.  Sleepy. 

Conglobate  Gland.  A Ample  gland. 

Conglomerate . A compound  gland. 

Contagion.  Infectious  matter. 

Cutis.  The  fkin. 

Cutaneous.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  fkin. 

Crijis.  A certain  period  in  the  progrefs  of  a difeafe,  from 
whence  a decided  alteration  either  for  the  better  or  the 
worfe  takes  place. 

Critical.  Deciflve  or  important. 

Critical  Days.  The  fourth,  Afth,  feventh,  ninth,  eleventh, 
thirteenth,  - fourteenth,  feventeenth,  and  twenty- Arft, 
are  by  fome  authors  denominated  critical  days,  becaufe 
febrile  complaints  have  been  obferved  to  take  a decifive 
change  at  thefe  periods. 

D. 

Debility.  Weaknefs, 

Delirium.  A temporary  diforder  of  the  mental  faculties. 

Diaphragm.  A membrane  feparating  the  cavity  of  the  cheft 
from  that  of  the  belly. 

Diuretic.  A medicine  that  promotes  the  fecretion  of  urine. 

Drajlic.  Is  applied  to  fuch  purgative  medicines  as  are  vio- 
lent or  harfh  in  their  operation. 

E. 

Empyema.  A colleflion  of  purulent 

the  breaft. 
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Endemic.  A difeafe  peculiar  to  a certain  diftrift  of  country. 
Epidemic.  A difeafe  generally  infedtious. 

Exacerbation.  The  increafe  of  any  difeafe. 


F. 

Faeces.  Excrements. 

Foetid.  Emitting  an  offenfive  fmell. 

Foetus , The  child  before  birth,  or  when  born  before  the 
proper  period,  is  thus  termed. 

Flatulent.  Producing  wind. 

Fungus.  Proud  flefh. 

G. 

Gangrene.  Mortification. 

Gummata  ~l  Venereal  excrefcences. 

Ganglia  J . 

Gymnaftic.  Exercife  taken  with  a view  to  preferve  or  re- 
Itore  health. — The  ancient  phyficians  reckoned  this  an 
important  branch  of  medicine. 


H. 

Hectic  Fever.  A flow  confuming  fever,  generally  attending 
a bad  habit  of  body,  or  fome  incurable  and  deep-rooted 
difeafe. 

Hcemorrhoids.  The  piles. 

Hccmorrhage.  Difcharge  of  blood. 

Hypochondriacifm.  Low  fpirits. 

Hypochondriac  vifcera.  The  liver,  fpleen.  See.  fo  lermed 
from  their  fituation  in  the  hypochondriac  or  upper  and 
lateral  parts  of  the  belly. 

I. 

Johor.  Thin  bad  matter. 

Impoflhume.  A colleftion  of  purulent  matter.. 

Inflammation.  A furcharge  of  blood,  and  an  increafed  ac.io 
of  the  veflels,  in  any  particular  part  of  the  body. 


L. 

ligature.  Bandage. 

Lixivium.  Ley. 


Miliary  Eruption.  Eruption 
feeds  of  millet. 


M.  , 

of  fmall  puflules  refemblmg  the 

Morbific. 
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Morbific . Caufing  difeafe,  or  difeafed. 

Muni  The  matter  difcharged  from  the  nofc,  ungs,  &c. 
Myf,„,'ry.  A doable  membrane  which  conned*  the  tn.d- 

tines  to  the  back  bone. 

Ni 

Nervous.  Irritable. 

Nmi fea.  An  inclination  to  vomit.  . 

S Enlargements  of  the  bones  produced  by  the  venereal 

• difeafe. 

P. 

Peel  oral.  Medicines  adapted  to  cure  difeafes  of  the bread.  ^ 
Pelvis.  The  bones  fituated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  truiiv , 
thus  named  from  their  refembling  m feme  meafure  a 

PerHolxum.  A membrane  lining  the  cavity  of  the  belly  and 

covering  the  inteftines.  ...  , 

Pericardium.  Membrane  containing  the  heart. 

Perforation.  The  matter  difcharged  from  the  pores  of  the 
{kin  in  form  of  vapour  or  fweat.  •' 

Phlogijlon.  Is  here  ufed  to  fignify  fomewhat  rendering  the 
air  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  refpiration. 

Phlegmatic.  Watery,  relaxed. 

Plethoric.  Replete  with  blood. 

Polypus.  A dileafed  excrefcence,  or  a fubftance  forme 

coagulable  lymph,  frequently  found  in  the  large  blood 

veflels. 

Pus.  Matter  contained  in  a boil. 

- t 

R. 

Regimen.  Regulation  of  diet. 

Rectum.  The  ftraight  gut,  in  which  the  fceces  are  con- 
tained. 

Refpiration.  The  aft  of  breathing. 


S. 

Saliva.  The  fluid  fecreted  by  the  glands  of  the  mouth. 
Sanies.  A thin  bad  matter,  difcharged  from  an  ill  condi- 
tioned fore.  i * 

Scirrhous.  A ftatc  of  difeafed  hardnefs. 

Slough.  A part  feparated  and  thrown  off  by  fuppuration. 
Spafm. ' A difeafed  contraftion. 

Spine.  The  back  bone. 


Styptic. 
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Styptic.  A medicine  for  Hopping  the  difcharge  of  blood. 

Syncope.  A fainting  fit  attended  with  a complete  abolition 
of  fenfation  and  thought. 

T. 

'Tales.  A fpecies  of  confumption. 

Temperament . A peculiar  habit  of  body,  of  which  there  are 
, generally  reckoned  four,  viz.  the  fanguine,  the  bilious, 
the  melancholic,  and  the  phlegmatic. 

U. 

Vertigo.  Giddinefs. 

Ulcer  An  ill  conditioned  fore. 

Ureters.  Two  long  and  fmall  canals  which  convey  the  urine 
from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder. 

Lrethra.  The  canal  which  conveys  the  urine  from  the 
bladder. 
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A. 

JS,  Jewilh  and  Mahometan,  well  calculated  for  the 


prefervation  of  health,  103. 


Abortion,  caufes  and  fymptoms  of,  531.  Means  of  prevention, 
-32.  Proper  treatment  in  the  cafe  of,  ibid. 

Abjceffes,  how  to  be  treated,  308.  573. 

Accidents.  See  Cafuulties.  . _ 

Acids,  of  peculiar  fervice  in  confumptions,  183.  In  putrid  fe- 
vers, 199.  Not  fui table  to  the  mealies,  242. 

Acidities  in  the  bowels  of  infants,  the  origin  of,  548.  Method 
of  cure,  749. 

Achworth,  foundling  hofpital  at,  caufe  of  the  children  there  be- 
ing afflidted  with  fcabbed  heads,  and  fatal  confequences  of  their 
ill  treatment,  555,  note, 

Addifon,  his  remark  on  the  luxury  of  the  table,  95. 

JEther,  very  ferviceable  in  removing  fits  of  the  atlhma,  4°9* 
excellent  for  flatulencies,  444. 

AEthiops  mineral,  ftrongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Cheync  in  inflam- 
mations of  the  eyes,  263. 

Africans,  their  treatment  of  children,  II,  note. 

Agaric  of  the  oak,  its  merit  as  a llyptic,  577.  Method  of  gather- 
ing,  preparing,  and  applying  it,  ibid.  note. 

Agriculture,  a healthful,  conftant,  and  profitable  employment,  48. 
Is  too  much  negledied  in  favour  of  manufactures,  ibid.  Gar- 
dening the  moil  wholefome  amufement  for  fedentary  perfonfe,  53. 

Ague,  a fpecies  of  fever  no  perfoncan  miftake,  and  the  proper  me- 
dicine for,  generally  known,  147.  Caufes  of,  148.  Symptoms, 
ibid.  Regimen  for,  ibid.  Under  a proper  regimen  will  often 
go  off,  without  medicine,  150.  Medical  treatment  of,  151. 
Often  degenerates  into  obftinate  chronical  difeafes,  if  not  ra- 
dically cured,  154.  Peruvian  bark  the  only  medicine  to  be  re- 
lied on  in,  155.  Children  how  to  be  treated  in,  ibid.  Pre- 
ventive medicine  for  thofe  who  live  in  marlhy  countries,  156. 

Air , confined,  poifonous  to  children,  30.  A free  open  air  will 
fometimes  cure  the  molt  obftinate  diforders  in  children,  33.  Oc- 
cupations which  injure  the  health  by  unwholcfome  air,  37.  49. 


The 
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The  qualities  of,  afl  more  fenfibly  on  the  body,  than  is  gene- 
rally imagined,  75.  The  fevcral  noxious  qualities  of,  fpecified, 
ibid.  In  large  cities,  polluted  by  various  circumftances,  76. 
The  air  in  churches,  how  rendered  unwholefome,  ibid.  Houfes 
ought  to  be  ventilated  daily,  78.  The  danger  attending  fmall 
apartments,  ibid.  Perfons  whole  bufinefs  confines  them  to  town 
ought  to  fleep  in  the  country,  ibid.  High  Walls  obftruft  the  free 
current  of  air,  79.  Trees  fhou'ld  not  be  planted  too  near  to 
houfes,  ibid.  Frefh  air  peculiarly  neceffary  for  the  fick,  80.  The 
fick  in  hofpitals  in  more  danger  from  the  want  of  frefh  air,  than 
from  their  diforders,  ibid.  Wholefomenefs  of  the  morning  air, 
84.  The  changeablenefs  of,  one  great  caufe  of  catching  cold, 
126.  Thofe  who  keep  moft  within  doors,  the  mod  fenfible  of 
thefe  changes,  127.  Of  the  night,  to  be  carefully  guarded 
againfl,  128.  Frefh  air  often  of  more  efficacy  in  difeafes  than 
medicine,  139.  Its  importance  in  fevers,  145.  160.  States  of, 
liable  to  produce  putrid  fevers,  195“.  Muff  be  kept  cool  and 
frefh  in  fick  chambers- under  this  diforder,  199.  Change  of,  one 
of  the  moll  effeclual  remedies  for  the  hooping  cough,  285*.  The 
qualities  of,  a material  confideration  for  aflhmatic  patients,  408. 
The  various  ways  by  which  it  may  be  rendered  noxious,  614. 

• Confined,  liovv  to  try,  and  purify,  ibid.  Method  of  recovering 
perfons  poifoned  by  Foul  air,  615.  Frefh,  of  the  greatell  im- 
portance in  fainting  fits,  622. 

Aiken,  Mr.  his  treatife  on  the  nature  and  cure  of  fradlures,  re- 
commended, 594,  note. 

Alcali,  cauflic,  recommended  in  the  done,  327.  How  to  prepare 
it,  ibid.  note. 

Aliment  is  capable  of  changing  the  whole  conflitution  of  the  body, 
62.  Will  in  many  cafes  anfwer  every  intention  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes,  ibid.  The  calls  of  hunger  and  thirft,  fufficicnt  for  re- 
gulating the  due  quantity  of,  6 3.  The  quality  of,  how  injured, 
ibid.  A due  mixture  of  vegetables  neceffary  with  our  animal 
food,  65.  To  what  the  bad  effefls  of  tea  are  principally  owing, 
65.  Water,  good  and  bad,  diftinguifhed,  66.  Inquiry  into 
the  qualities  of  fermented  liquors,  with  inftrattions  for  the  due 
making  of  them,  69.  The  qualities  of  good  bread,  and  why 
adulterated  by  bakers,  70.  General  rules  for  the  choice  of  food, 
ibid.  Ought  not  to  be  too  uniform,  71.  Meals  ought  to  be 
taken  at  regular  times,  72.  Long  fading  injurious  both  to  old 
and  young,  73.  Breakfails  and  flippers,  ibid.  Changesof  diet 
ought  to  be  gradually  made,  74*  General  obfervations  on,  649. 

Amaurofts.  See  Gutta  ferena. 

American  Indians,  their  method  of  curing  the  venereal  difeafe,  5 1 3 * 

Amufements,  fedentavy,  improper  for  fedentary  perfons,  51. 
Ought  always  to  be  of  an  adlive  kind,  85. 

Anafarca.  See  Dropfy.  . _ 

Au^cr,  violent  fits  of,  injurious  to  the  conflitution,  II2>  tran- 
quillity of  mind  effential  to  health,  ibid.  . 

1 1 Animal 
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Anthony's  fire,  St.  See  Erysipelas. 

Jtp!?'  thormof  liable  to  this  diforder,  4.0.  Caufes,  UM. 
^Sympw.s  and  method  of  cure,  4. ..  Caut.ous  to  perfons  of 
an  apoplectic  make,  413. 

Apothecaries  weights,  a table  ol,  087. 

Apparel.  See  Clothing. 

AMelite.  want  of,  caufes  and  remedies  lor,  417. 

Arbuthnot,  Dr.  his  advipe  in  the  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  l 7 . 

His  advice  for  perfons  troubled  with  coftivenefs,  415,  note. 
Arfenic , the  effefts  of,  on  the  ftomach,  474-  Medical  treatment 
when  the  fympioms  appear,  ibid. 

Arts.  See  ManufaHurcs. 

Afcites.  See  Dropfy, 

Ajfes  milk,  why  it  feidom  does  any  good,  179. 

AJltmf  the  different  kinds  of  this  diforder  diftinguifhed,  with  its 
caufes,  406.  Symptoms,  407.  Regimen,  Medical  treat- 

ment, 408,  Remedies  proper  111  the  moilt  althma,  409. 
AimoJphcre.  See  Air. 

B. 

Ball’s  purging  vermifuge  powder,  preparation  of,  369. 

Balfams , how  to  prepare.  Anodyne  balfam,  691.  Locatelli  » 
balfam,  ibid.  Vulnerary  balfam,  ibid.  ' 

Bandages,  tight,  produce  moft  of  the  bad  confequences  attending 

fractured  bones,  595. 

Bark,  Peruvian,  the  beft  antidote  for  fallow  again fi  diforders  on  a 
foreign  coalt,  47.  How  to  be  admiruftered  in  the  ague,  151- 
Diftinclion  between  the  red  bark  and  quill  bark,  ibid.  note.  A 
decoCtion  or  infufion  of,  may  be  taken  by  thofe  who  cannot 
f wallow  it  in  fubllance,  153.  Is  often  adulterated,  ibid.  note. 
Is  the  only  medicine  to  be  depended  on  in  agues,  I5>-.  Mow 
it  may  be  rendered  more  palatable,  ibid.  May  be  admifliftered 
by  clyfter,  1 56.  Cold  water  the  bell  menftruuin  for  extraditing 
the  virtues  of  this  drug,  185.  How  to  be  adminiftered  in  the 
putrid  fever,  202;  and  in  the  eryfipelas,  252.  In- an  inflam- 
' mation  of  the  eyes,  263.  Its  efficacy  in  a malignant  quin  fey, 
274.  In  the  hooping-cough,  288.  A good  medicine  in  vo- 
miting, when  it  proceeds  from  weaknefe  of  the  ftomach,  317. 
Its  efficacy  in  a diabetes,  and  how  to  take  it,  32  I.  Is  good 
againft  the  piles,  336;  and  worms,  36S.  Its  ufe  dangerous 

for  preventing  a fit  of  the  gout,  385.  A good  remedy  in  the 

King’s  evil,  401  j and  in  the Jluor  alius,  529. 

° Barley 
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Barley  water,  how  made,  165. 

Barretmefs  in  women,  the  general  caufes  of,  542.  Courfe:  of  re- 
lief- 543.  Dr.  Cheyne’s  obfervations  on,  ibid,  note. 

Bath  waters,  good  in  the  gout,  386. 

Bath,  cold,  the  good  effects  of,  on  children,  29.  Recommended 
to  the  ftudious,  62.  Is  peculiarly  excellent  for  ftrengthening 
the  nervous  fyftem,  425.  Therefore  Ihould  never  be°omitted 
in  gleets,  501.  Is  good  for  rickety  children,  564.  Cautions 
concerning  the  improper  ufe  of,  in  adults,  633 — 630. 

Bath,  warm,  of  great  fervice  in  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  291. 

Bathing,  a religious  duty  under  the  Judaic  and  Mahometan  laws, 
103.  Is  conducive  to  health,  104. 

Bears  foot,  recommended  as  a powerful  remedy  again!!  worms,  369. 

Beds , inftead  of  being  made  up  again  as  foon  asperfons  rife  from 
them,  ought  to  be  turned  down  and  expofed  to  the  air,  77..  Bad 
eftedls  of  too  great  indulgence  in  bed,  84.  Damp,  the  danger 
of,  128.  Soft,  are  injurious  to  the  kidneys,  320.. 324. 

Beer,  the  ill  confequences  of  making  it  too  weak,  69.  Perni* 
cious  artifices  of  the  dealers  in,  ibid.  . 

Bells,  parifli,  the  tolling  them  for  the  dead,  a dangerous  cuftorti,  1 14. 

Biles,  575. 

Bilious  colic,  fymptoms  and  treatment  of,  298. 

Bilious  fever.  See  Fever. 

Bite  of  a mad  dog.  See  Dog. 

Bitters,  warm  and  aftringent,  antidotes  to  agues,  13 1.  Are  fer* 
viceable  in  vomiting  wh£n  it  proceeds  from  weaknefs  in  the 
ftomach,  317. 

Bladder , inflammation  of,  its  general  caufes,  303.  Medical 
treatment  of,  ibid. 

Bladder,  ftone  in.  See  Stone. 

Blajl.  See  Eryjipelas, 

Bleeding,  cautions  for  the  operation  of,  in  fevers,  146.  In  the  ague, 
130.  Its  importance  in  the  acute  continual  fever,  161.  In  the 
pleurify,  166.  When  rtcceflary  in  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
173.  Caution  againft,  in  a nervous  fever,  192.  In  the  putrid 
fever,  201.  In  the  miliary  feveY,  209.  When  neceffary  in  the 
fmall-pox,  221.  When  ufeful  in  the  mealies,  243.  When  ne- 
ceflary  in  the  bilious  fever,  247.  Under  what  circumftanceS 
proper  in  the  eryfipelas,  231.  Mode  of,  proper  in  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain,  237.  Is  always  neceflary  in  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes,  261.  When  proper,  and  improper,  in  a cough, 
280.  When  proper  in  the  hooping-cough,  283.  Isalmoll  the 
only  thing  to  be  depended  on  in  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach* 
290.  And  in  an  inflammation  of  the  inteftines,  292.  Is  ne- 
ceflary in  an  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  303.  Its  ufe  in  a 
fupprelfion  of  urine,  323.  Is  proper  in  an  allhma,  4°9'  Is  dan- 
gerous in  fainting  fits,  without  due  caution,  442.  Cautions  pro- 
per in  the  puerperal  fever,  339.  Is  an  operation  generally  per- 
formed by  perfons  who  do  not  underhand  when  it  is  proper,  570. 

In 
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In  what  cafes  it  ought  to  be  hadrecourfe  to,  ibid.  The  quan- 
tity taken  away,  how  to  be  regulated,  571.  General  rules  for 
the  operation,  ibid.  Objections  to  bleeding  by  leeches,  573. 
Prevailing  prejudices  relating  to  bleeding,  ibid.  The  arm  the 
mod  commodious  part  to  take  blood  from,  573. 

Bleeding  at  the  nofe,  fpontancous,  is  of  more  fervice,,  where  bleed- 
ing is  neceffary,  than  the  operation  with  the  lancet,  321. 
Ought  not  to  be  flopped  without  due  coniideration,  ibid.  How 
to  Hop  it  when  neceffary,  332.  Cautions  to  prevent  frequent 
returns  of,  334. 

Blind  perfons,  when  born  fo,  might  be  educated  to  employments 
fuited  to  their  capacity,  456,  note. 

B lifters,  peculiarly  advantageous  in  the  nervous  fever,  192.  When 
only  to  be  applied  in  the  putrid  fever,  201.  When  proper  in 
the  miliary  fever,  209.  Seldom  fail  to  remove  the  mod  obffi- 
nate  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  262.  A good  remedy  in  the 
quinfey,  269.  Proper  for  a violent  hooping-cough,  2S8.  Is 
one  of  the  bed  remedies  for  an  inflammation  of  the  domach, 
291.  Are  efficacious  in  the  toot'n-ach,  359. 

Blood,  involuntary  difcharges  of,  often  falutary,  and  ought  not 
to  be  rafhly  hopped,  329.  The  feveral  kinds  of  thefe  dif- 
charges, with  their  ufual  caufes,  ibid.  Methods  of  cure,  330. 
Blood,  lpitting  of,  who  mod  fubje.fl  to,  and  at  what  feafons,  337. 
Its  caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms,  339.  Proper  regimen  in,  ibid. 
Medical  treatment,  340.  Cautions  for  perfons  fubject  to  it,  341. 
Blood,  vomiting  of,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms,  341.  Medical 
treatment,  342. 

Blood-ihot  eye,  how  to  cure,  430. 

Bloody-h ux.  See  Dyfentery.  ^ 

Boer  have , his  obfervation  on  drefs,  93,  nofe.  His  mechanical 
expedients  to  relieve  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  256. 

Bolufes,  general  rules  tor  the  preparing  of,  692.  The  allringent 
bolus,  ibid.  Diaphoretic  bolus,  ibid.  Mercurial  bolus,  Ibid. 
Lolus  of  rhubarb  and  mercury,  693.  Pettoral  bolus,  ibid. 
Purging  bolus,  ibid. 

Bones,  the  exfoliation  of,  a very  flow  operation,  583.  Bones, 
broken,  often  fuccefsfully  undertaken  by  ignorant  operators, 
593.  Regimen  to  be  adopted  after  the  accident,  394.  Hints 
of  conduct  if  the  patient  is  confined  to  his  bed,  Hid.  Clean- 
linefs  to  be  regarded  during  this  confinement,  595.  The  limb 
not  to  be  kept  continually  on  the  flretch,  ibid.  Cautions  to 
be  obferved  in  fetting  a bone,  ibid.  Tight  bandages  con- 

?°'V  Ur  ,kecP'lbe  limb  ft(-^dy  by  an  eafv  me- 
thod, ibid,  fractures  of  the  ribs,  ibid. 

Bowels,  inflammation  of.  Sec  Stomach. 

Boys,  the  military  exercifo  proper  for  them,  26 

Braidwood,  Mr.  his  /kill  in  teaching  the  dumb  to  fpeak,  461,  note. 

dirain,  infiammauon  of,  who  mod  liable  to  it,  with  its  caufes.  and 

jmptoms,  254..  Regimen,  2j6.  Medical  treament,  2C7. 

7 Bread, 
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Bread,  proper  food  for  children,  as  foon  as  they  can  chew  it,  17. 
A cruft  of,  the  beft  gum-flick,  ibid.  The  beft  modes  of  pre- 
paring it  in  food  for  children,  18.  Good,  the  qualities  of, 
and  for  what  purpofe  adulterated  by  the  bakers,  70.  Toafted, 
a deco&ion  of,  good  to  check  the  vomiting  in  a cholera  mor- 
bus, 310.  A furfeit  of,  more  dangerous  than  any  other  food, 
652.  The  fineft  not  always  the  beft  adapted  for  nutrition, 
ibid. ' Houfehold  bread  the  mod  wholefome,  653.  Wheat 
flour  apt  to  occafion  conftipation,  654.  Different  kinds  of 
grain  make  the  beft  bread,  ibid.  Confumption  of  bread  in- 
creafed  by  drinking  tea,  655.  Indian  corn  the  beft  food  when 
boiled,  666'.  Buck  wheat  highly  nutritious,  661.  Various  fub- 
ftitutes  for  bread,  670- 
Brimjlone.  See  Sulphur. 

Broth,  gelatinous,  recommended  in  the  dyfentery,  how  to  make. 

Broths  and  Soups,  various  ingredients  in  the  compofition  of,  67c, 
671.  General  obfervations  on,  672.  The  moft  wholefome 
diet  for  the  poor,  673.  Warmly  recommended  by  Count  Rum- 
ford,  ibid.  Brown  foup  recommended  for  breakfaft  in  place  or 

tea,  675.  , o -D 

Brut  [is,  why  of  worfe  confequence  than  wounds,  582.  .Proper 

treatment  of,  ibid.  . The  exfoliation  of  injured  bones  a very 
flow  operation,  583.  How  to  cure  fores  occasioned  by,  ibid. 
Buboes , two  kinds  of,  diftinguilhed  with  their  proper  treat- 
ment, 504. 

Burdens,  heavy,  injurious  to  the  lungs,  40.  ' 

Burgundy  pitch,  a plafter  of,  between  the  flioulders,  an  excellent 
remedy  in  a ■cough,  281.  In  a hooping-cough,  268.  And 

for  children  in  teething,  560.  _ , . , 

Burials,  the  dangers  attending  their  being  allowed  in  the  nudlt 

of  populous  towns,  7 6.  . . . 

Burns,  flight,  how  to  cure,  580.  Treatment  of,  when  violen  , 
ibid.  Extraordinary  cafe  of,  581.  Liniment  for,  7 r 7. 
Butchers,  their  profcffionnl  artifices  explained,  and  condemned,  67. 
Butter,  ought  to  be  very  fpanngty  given  to  cmldren,  21.  b e 
in  large  quantities  very  injurious  to  the  ftomach,  having  a eon- 
n»t  tendency  ,«  tun, 'rancid,  66,.  Bread  made  but  ter 

not  caftly  dialled,  664.  Failles  of  every  kind  improper  lor 
children,  ibid.  _ 

C. 

Callage  leaves,  topical  application  of,  in  a pleOrify,  167. 

Camphor,  why  of  little  ule  in  cyc-w.'tcrs,  6') 

Camphorated  oil,  preparation  of,  t]  l b- 

Camthorated  fpirit  of  wine,  733.  , Tr7 

Cam's  the  gteatell  ncceffity  ot  confultmg  cieanhn  * - 

Cr  1 \ it,  Efferent  ftages  fleferifted,  with  the  producing  vanlcs. 
Cancer,  its  C mu  cut  ’ medical  treatment, 

466.  ' Symptoms,  467.  Regimen,  and  medic  ^ 
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468  Dr.  Storck’s  method  of  treating  this  diforder,  469. 
Cautions  for  avoiding  it,  472. 

Cancer  fcroti,  a diforder  peculiar  to  chimney-iweepers,  owing  to 
want  of  cleanlinefs,  100,  note. 

Carriage s,  the  indulgence  of,  a facrifice  of  health  to  vanity,  82. 

Carrot , wild,  recommended  in  the  (lone,  32^. 

Carrot  poultice  for  cancers,  how  to  prepare,  47  *• 

Carrot , properly  manured,  may  fupply  the  place  of  bread,  670. 

Cafualties , which  apparently  put  an  end  to  life,  neceflary  cau- 
tions refpe£ling,  600.  608.  613.  631* 

- — Jubilances  Hopped  in  the  gullet,  602. 

* drowning,  609. 

noxious  vapours,  613. 

extremity  of  cold,  616. 

extreme  heat,  618. 

Cataplafms,  their  general  intention,  693.  Preparation  of  the  dif- 
cutient  cataplafm,  ibid.  Ripening  cataplaim,  ibid.. 

Cataract,  the  diforder  and  its  proper  treatment  defcribed,  458. 

Cattle , ilall  fed,  are  unwholefome  food,  64.  Over-driven,  are 
killed  in  a high  fever,  ibid.  The  artifices  of  butchers  ex- 
pofed,  65. 

Cellars , long  fhut,  ought  to  be  cautioufly  opened,  78.  And 
funk  ftories  of  houfes,  unhealthy  to  live  in,  130.  Of  liquors 
in  a Hate  of  fermentation,  dangerous  to  enter,  614.  How  to 
purify  the  air  in,  ibid. 

Cel/us , his  rules  for  the  prefervation  of  health,  1 34. 

Chancres,  defcribed,  506.  Primary,  how  to  treat,  ibid.  Symp- 
tomatic, 507. 

Charcoal Jire,  the  danger  of  fleepiug  in  the  fume  of,  613. 

Charity , the  proper  exercife  of,  43. 

Cheefe,.^  sa  diet,  injurious  to  health,  664. 

Cheyne,  TDr.  his  perfuafive  to  the  ufe  of  exercife,  83.  His  judg- 
ment of  the  due  quantity  of  urine,  not  to  be  relied  on,  124. 
Strongly  recommends  Atthiops  mineral  in  inflammations  of  the 
eyes,  263.  His  obfervations  on  barrennefs,  543,  note. 

Chilblains,  caufe  of,  556.  How  to  cure,  ibid. 

Child-bed  women,  how  to  be  treated  under  a miliary  fever,  210. 

Child-bed  fever.  See  Fever. 

Child-birth,  the  feafon  of,  requires  due  care  after  the  labour  pains 
are  over,  533.  Medical  advice  to  women  in  labour,  534.  Ill 
effedls  of  colledling  a number  of  women  on  fuch  occafions,  535, 
note.  How  to  guard  againil  the  miliary  fever,  538.  Symptoms 
of  the  puerperal  fever,  ibid.  Proper  treatment  of  this  fever, 
539.  General  cautions  for  women  at  this  feafon,  541,  542. 

Children,  their  difeales  generally  acute,  and  delay  dangerous,  6. 
Their  diforders  lefs  complicated,  and  eafier  cured,  than  thofe  of 
adults,  ibid.  Are  often  the  heirs  of  the  difeafes  of  their  parents, 
7.  Thofe  born  of  difeafed  parents,  require  peculiar  care  in 
the  nurfing,  8.  Are  often  killed  or  deformed  by  injudiciou# 
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clothing,  ibid.  How  treated  in  Africa,  II,  note.  Tlifc  ufual 
caufes  of  deformity  in,  explained,  ibid.  1 Heir  clotnes  ought 
to  be  fattened  on  with  firings,  13.  General  rule  for  clothing 
them,  14.  Cleanlinefs,  an  important  article  in  their  dreis, 
ibid.  The  milk  of  the  mother  the  moil  natural  food  for,  ij. 
Abfurdity  of  giving  them  drugs  as  their  firtt  food,  16.  The 
beft  method  of  expelling  the  meconium,  ibid.  How  the}-  ought 
to  be  weaned  from  the  breaft,  17.  A cruft  of  bread  the  belt 
gum-ftick  for  them,  ibid.  How  to  prepare  bread  m then- 
food,  18.  Cautions  as  to  giving  them  animal  food,  ibid. 
Cautions  as  to  the  quantity  of  their  food,  ibid.  Errors  in  the 
quality  of  their  food  more  frequent  than  in  the  quantity,  19. 
The  food  of  adults  improper  for  children,  ibid.  Strong  li- 
quors expofe  them  to  inflammatory  diforders,  ibid.  Ill  effects 
of  unripe  fruit,  20.  Butter,  2 1.  Honey,  a wholefome  arti- 
cle of  food  for  them,  ibid.  The  importance  of  exercife  to 
promote  their  growth  and  ftrength,  ibid.  Rules  for  their  ex- 
crcife  22.  Poverty  of  parents  occafions  their  neglect  or  chri. 
dren  The  utility  of  exercife  demonftrated  from  the  or- 

ganical  ftruflure  of  children,  24.  Philofophical  arguments 
ffiewipg  the  neceffity  of  exercife,  ibid.  Ought  not  to  be  lent 
to  fchool  too  foon,  25.  Nor  be  put  too  foon  to  labour,  28. 
Dancing  an  excellent  exercife  for  them,  29.  The  cold  bath, 
ibid.  Want  of  wholefome  air  deftructive  to  children,  50.  1 o 

wrap  them  up  clofe  in  cradles  pernicious,  32.  Are  treated 
likePplants  in  a hot-houfe,  ibid.  The  ufual  faulty  condui^ 
nurfes  pointed  out,  34.  Are  crammed  with  cordials  by  indo- 
lent nurfes  3?.  Eruptions  ignorantly  treated  by  nurfes,  ib.d 
Loofc  ftodlhhe  proper  treatment  of,  M Every  method 
ought  to  be  taken  to  make  them  Hrpng  and  hardy,  07-  Indl- 
catiojis  of  tfye  f mall-pox  in,  214- 

defined,  to*  to  caufes  and 
thfflS  cSomtoees  that  render  the  air  in,  un- 
eliM’jL  after  lying  in,  a largt 

Church  yards,  the  bad  confequcnces  of  having  them  in  g 
towns,  76. 


Cities,  large,  the  air  in,  contaminated  by  various  tQ  be 

bad  effe&s  of  burying  the  dead  in>  ,bu , g apfrtments, 
ventilated  daily,  77*  T he  danger  a ' r Diforders 

78.  All  who  can  ought  to  deep  in  the  coun  , „ot 

that  large  towns  are  peculiarly  hurtful  to,  79*  with  pknty 

fufficiently  attended  tom,  101.  «■  ou  j againtt  infe&ion 

of  water,  105,  note.  The  beft  means  to  guaid  ag 

aX Mr’  his  method  of  applying  Mine  preparations  °f  mercury 

ip  vepcreal  cafes,  5 12,  CleanUnefs t 
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Cleanlinefs,  an  important  article  of  attention  in  the  drefs  of  chil- 
dren, 14;  and  to  fedentary  artills,  52.  Finery  in  drefs  often 
covers  dirt,  93.  Is  neceffary  to  health,  100.  Diforders  origin- 
ating from  the  want  of,  ibid.  Is  not  fufficiently  attended  to  in 
large  towns,  101.  Nor  by  country  peafants,  102.  Great  atten- 
tion paid  to,  by  the  ancient  Romans,  ibid.  note.  Neceflity  of 
confulting  cleanlinefs  in  camps,  103.  Was  the  principal  objeft 
of  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  Jewifh  laws,  ibid.  Is  a great  part  of 
the  religion  of  the  Eaftern  countries,  ibid.  Bathing  and  wafh- 
ing  greatly  conducive  to  health,  104.  Cleanlinefs  peculiarly 
neceflary  on  board  of  fhips,  ibid,  and  to  the  fick,  ibid.  Gene- 
ral remarks  on,  105.  Many  difoiders  may  be  cured  by  clean- 
linefs alone,  140.  The  want  of,  a very  general  caufe  of  putrid 
fevers,  196.  Is  a great  prefervative  againft  venereal  infedtion, 
517  ; and  againft  galling  in  infants,  550.  Cutaneous  diforders 
proceed  from  a want  of,  659. 

Clergy,  exhorted  to  remove  popular  prejudices  againft  inoculation, 
231.  Might  do  great  good  by  undertaking  the  practice  of  it 
themfelves,  236. 

Clothing,  the  only  natural  ufe  of,  9.  That  of  children,  has  be- 
come a fecret  art,  10.  Ought  to  be  faftened  on  infants  with 
firings  inftead  of  pins,  13.  Pernicious  confequences  of  flays,  14. 
Importance  of  cleanlinefs  to  children,  ibid.  The  due  quantity 
of,  dictated  by  the  climate,  94.  Should  be  increafed  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  ibid,  and  adapted  to  the  feafons,  ibid.  Is  often 
hurtful  by  being  made  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  vanity, 
91.  Pernicious  confequences  of  attempting  to  mend  the  fhape 
by  drefs,  ibid.  Stays,  ibid.  Shoes,  ibid.  Garters,  buckles, 
and  other  bandages,  92.  The  perfection  of,  to  be  eafy  and 
clean,  93.  General  remarks  on,  ibid.  Wet,  the  danger  of, 
and  how  to  guard  againft  it,  127, 

Qlyjiers , a proper  form  of,  for  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach, 
29  K And  for  an  inflammation  of  the  inteftines,  293.  Of  to- 
bacco  fmoke,  its  efficacy  in  procuring  a ftool,  300,  note.  Of 
chicken  broth  falutary  in  the  cholera  morbus,  310.  Their 
ufe  in  fuppreffion  of  urine,  323.  Ought  to  be  frequently  ad- 
miniftered  in  the  puerperal  fever,  539.  Of  tobacco,  to  excite  a 
vomit,  606.  Of  tobacco  fumes,  to  itimulate  the  inteftines,  610. 
The  general  intention  of,  694.  Preparation  of  the  emollient 
clyfter,  695.  Laxative  cly Iter,  ibid.  Carminative  clyfter,  ibid. 
Oily  clyfter,  ibid.  Starch  clyfter,  696.  Turpentine  clyfter, 
ibid.  Vinegar  clyfter,  ibid, 

Caliac  pajfton,  proper  treatment  for,  351. 

Cojj'ee  berries  recommended  in  the  ftone,  328, 

Cold,  extreme,  its  effedls  on  the  human  frame,  616.  The  fudden 
application  of  heat  dangerous  in  fuch  cafes,  ibid.  How  to  re- 
cover frozen  or  benumbed  limbs,  617, 

Cold  Bqtb.  Sec  Bath. 
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■fields,  frequently  occafioned  by  imprudent  changes  of  clothe*  at 
the  firfl  approaches  of  fummer,  90,  note.  Various  caufes  of, 
fpecified,  126.  Their  general  caufes,  276.  Proper  regimen 
on  the  fymptoms  of,  appearing,  ibid.  Danger  of.  neg- 
lecting the  diforder,  278.  The  chief  fecret  for  avoiding, 

Colic , different  fpecies  of,  296.  Medical  treatment  of,  according 
to  their  fpecies  and  caufes,  297.  Bilious  colic,  298.  Hylteric 
colic,  299.  Nervous  colic,  ibid.  Cautions  neceflary  to  guard 
againft  the  nervous  colic,  300.  General  advice  in  colics, 
301. 

Collyria.  See  Eye-waters.  ..  , 

Commerce  often  imports  infectious  diforders,  107,  Means  lug- 
gefied  to  guard  againft  this  danger,  108,  note. 

ConfeBions  often  very  needlefsly  compounded,  697.  Prepara- 
tion of  the  Japonic  coofe&ion,  698. 

Conferves  and  Preferves,  general  remarks  on,  and  their  competi- 
tion, 698.  Of  red  rofes,  ibid.  Of  floes,  699.  Candied 

orange-peel,  ibid.  - , 

Corjlitution , good  or  bad,  the  foundation  of,  generally  laid  dur- 

Confumptionsl the  increafe  of  this  diforder  may  be  attributed  to 
hard  drinking,  97-  Who  molt  liable  to,  and  its  caufes,  1 74. 
Symptoms,  176.  Regimen,  177.  Riding,  ibid.  Much  be- 
nefit to  be  expefted  from  going  a long  voyage,  170.  ir*veK 
ling,  ibid.  Diet,  179.  Great  efficacy  of  milk  in,  ibid.  Me- 
dical treatment,  182,  ..  , , 

Nervous,  defined,  and  the  perfons  molt  liable  to, 

186.  Proper  treatment  of,  ibid. 

Symptomatic,  the  treatment  of,  muft  be  dnected  to 


ConvJfwns,  why  new-born  infants  are  fo  liable  to,  12.  Thofe 
preceding  the  eruption  in  the  fmall-pox  favourable  fymptoms, 
F2ln.  The  general  caufes  of,  565.  Proper  treatment  of,  566. 
Extraordinary  recovery  of  an  infant  feemingly  killed  by,  62 9. 

Farther  inttruftions  in  like  cafes,  630.  . - 

Cotli,  Captain,  the  circumnavigator,  his  means  of  prelenin0 
health  of  his  men,  46,  note. 

Cookery,  the  arts  of,  render  many  things  unwholefome,  that  a 
not  "^naturally  fo,  67.  Roaftmg  meat,  a wafteful  mode  c , 

CoM,  ought  not  .0  be  given  to  infant,,  A"  the : comma, 
refuge  of  nurfes  who  neglefl  their  duty  to  children,  35.  Are 
often  fatal  in  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  290.  W jng 
in  the  colic,  297.  Ought  not  to  be  given  to  a pregnant 
man  during  labour,  534. 

Corn,  damaged,  will  produce  the  putrid  fever,  J95’ 

Com;  in  the  feet  art  occafioned  by  wearing  tight  fh  , 9 

Cort(x.  8c?  Bwk*  Coftivcne/ip 
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Cbflivenefs,  a frequent  recourfe  to  medicines  for  the  prevention  of, 
injurious  to  the  conftitution,  122.  Is  rather  to  be  removed  by 
diet  than  by  drugs,  123,  Its  general  caufeS  and  illeffedts,  414. 
Regimen,  ibid.  Remedies  for,  416. 

Cough,  the  proper  remedies  for,  280.  A platter  of  Burgundy 
pitch  laid  between  the  fhoulders  an  excellent  remedy  for,  281. 
The  ftomach  cough,  and  cough  of  the  lungs,  diftinguithed, 
282.  Treatment  for  the  nervous  cough,  283.  ( 

Cough,  hooping,  who  moll  liable  to,  with  its  difpofing  caufes, 
2S4.  Remedies,  285.  Is  infe&ious,  ibid.  Vomits,  their  ufe, 
and  how  toadminifter  them  to  children,  286,  Gallic  ointment 
a good  remedy  for,  287. 

Cough,  phthifical,  incident  to  fedentary  artificers,  from  their 
breathing  confined  air,  49. 

Cradles,  on  many  accounts  hurtful  to  children,  32. 

Cramp,  proper  remedies  for,  45  1 . 

Cramp  of  the  Jlomach,  who  molt  fubjedt  to,  43°*  Medica.  treat* 
ment  of,  ibid.  , 

Crotchets,  how  to  ufe  for  extrafting  fubltances  detained  in  the  gul- 
let, 603. 

Croup  in  children,  deferibed,  557.  Its  fymptoms  and  proper  treat- 
ment, ibid. 

Cyder , the  ill  confequences  of  making  it  too  weak,  69* 

D. 

Dancing,  an  excellent  kind  of  exercife  for  young  perfons,  29. 

Daucus  fylvejlris.  See  Carrot. 

Deafnejs , when  a favourable  fymptom  in  the  putrid  fever,  198, 
note.  Methods  of  cure,  according  to  its  caufes,  461. 

Death,  the  evidences  of,  fometimes  falacious,  and  ought  not  to 
be  too  foon  credited,  601.  608.  612.  631.  The  means  to  be 
nfed  for  the  recovery  of  perfons  from,  nearly  the  fame  in  ail 
cafes,  632. 

Decoctions,  general  remarks  on,  699.  Preparation  of  the  deCoftiOn 
of  althsea,  ibid.  Common  decodtion,  700.  Of  logwood,  ibid 
Of  bark,  ibid.  Compound  decodtion  of  bark,  ibid.  Of  farfa- 
parilla,  701.  Of  feneka,  ibid.  White  decodtion,  ibid. 

Deformity,  often  occafioned  by  the  injudicious  manner  of  dretling 
children,  9.  Is  feldom  found  among  favage  nations,  10.  'I  he 
ufual  caufes  of,  explained,  ibid. 

Delos,  night,  dangerous  to  health,  128. 

Diabetes,  who  moll  liable  to  this  diforder,  319.  Its  caufes  and 
fymptoms,  ibid.  Regimen,  and  medical  treatment,  320.  Dif- 
tinguithed from  incontinency  of  urine,  322. 

Diarrhoea.  See  Loofenefs. 

Diet , will  often  anfwer  all  the  indications  of  cure  in  difeafes,  13P' 
Illuftrations,  139.  General  obfervations  on,  647.  Improper 
diet  affects  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body,  650.  Vegetable 
ought  to  preponderate  over  animal  food,  65 1 . See  aliment. 
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Digejlhn,  the  powers  of,  equally  impaired  by  repletion  or  inam. 
tion,  72. 

DJeaJ'es,  hereditary,  cautions  to  perfons  afflicled  with,  8.  Pecu- 
liar diforders  attending  particular  occupations,  38.  Many  of 
them  infe&ious,  106.  The  knowledge  of,  depends  more  upoa 
experience  and  obfervation  than  upon  fcientifical  principles,  135. 
Are  to  be  diltingiiifhed  by  the  mod  obvious  and  permanent 
fymptoms,  ibid.  The  differences  of  fex,  age,  and  conftitution, 
to  be  confidered,  136.  Of  the  mind,  to  be  diftinguifhed  from 
thofe  of  the  body,  ibid.  Climate,  iituation,  and  occupation,  t» 
be  attended  to,  137.  Other  collateral  circumftances,  Rid. 
Many  indications  of  cure,  to  be  anfwered  by  diet  alone,  138. 
Cures  often  effe&ed  by  frefh  air,  by  exercife,  or  by  cleanlinetV, 
139.  Nervous  difeafes,  of  a complicated  nature,  and  difficuk 


to  cure,  420'.  . 

Diflocations,  (hould  be  reduced  before  the  f welling  and  inflamma- 
tion come  on,  and  how,  587.  Of  the  jaw,  588.  9frt?ie 
neck,  589.  Of  the  ribs,  590,  Of  the  (houlder,  ibid.  Of  the 
elbow,  591.  Of  the  thigh,  592.  Of  the  knees,  ancles,  and 
toes,  ibid. 

Diuretic  infufion  for  the  Droofy,  how  to  prepare,  377,  37b. 

Dog,  fymptoms  of  madnefs  in,  477.  Ought  to  be  carefully  pre- 
l’erved  after  biting  any  perfon,  to  afcertain  whether  he  is  mad 
or  not,  478.  Is  often  reputed  mad  when  he  is  not  fo,  thd. 
Symptoms  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  479.  The  poilon  cannot 
lie  many  years  dormant  in  the  body,  as  is  fuppofed,  ibid.  Dr. 
Mead’s  receipt  for  the  bite,  480.  The  famous  Eaft  Indian  fpe- 
cific  for,  ibid.  Other  recipes,  481.  Vinegar  of  confiderabk: 
fervice  in  this  diforder,  ibid.  Medical  courfe  of  treatment,  recom- 
mended, ibid.  Regimen,  48 1 . Dipping  in  the  fea  not  to  be  relied 

on  483  Dr.  Tiffot’s  medical  courfe  for  the  cure  of  the  hydro- 
phobia, 484.  Remarks  on  the  Ormfkirk  medicine,  485,  note. 

Dofes  of  medicines,  the  relative  proportions  of, Tor  different  ages.68  7. 

Drams  ought  to  be  avoided  by  perfons  affli&ed  with  nervous  dit- 

Draught,  is*th'e  proper  form  for  fuch  medicines  as  are  intended  for 
immediate  operation,  702.  How  to  prepare  the  anodyne 
draught,  ibid.  Diuretic  draught,  ibid.  Purging  draught, 
ibid.  Sweating  draught,  703.  Vomiting  draught,  ibid. 

Di-el's.  See  Clothing.  . , • 

Drinking,  perfons  who  are  feldom  intonated  ynay  nejerthelefs  in- 
jure  their  conllitutions  by,  97.  The  habit  of  drinking ( fre- 
quently originates  from  misfortunes,  9S.  Frequently  deitro)s 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  99.  Perfons  often  forced  to  it  by 
miffaken  hofpitality,  ibid.  note.  Leads  to  other  vice?,  t • * 
DrotiCv.  the  feveral  dillindfions  of,  witli  its  cauies,  3,4*  , r 

toins,  375.  Regimen,  376.  Medical  treatment,  377*  **P' 

ping  a’fafe  and  fimple  operation,  379. 

Drojify  of  the  brain.  See  H ater  in  the  head. 
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Timtrnnrel  bartons  on  At  not  to  be  rafhly  given  up  for  dead,  608. 

D Proper  drills  for  "the  recovery  of,  ibid.  Endeavours  oujht_rtot 
to  be  fufpended  upon  the  firfi  returns  ot  bfe,  6-12.  Succefs  of 
the  Amfierdam  fociety  for  the  recovery  o , 31. 

13^  iy  rend,  wire,  and  »,  46, , ** 

Dyfmttry,  where  and  when  molt  prevalent,  345.  Its  eaufes  and 
iymptoms,  ibid.  Regimen,  346.  Frditjono  of  the  beft  remedies 
for, '.348.  Propei-  drink  for,  349.  Medical  .treatment,  ibid. 
Cautions  to  prevent  a relapfe,  350. 


How  to 


£ar,  the  feveral  injuries  it  is  liable  to,  460.  Dea fuels,  medidal 
treatment  of,  according  to  its  eaufes,  461.  Ought  not  to  be 
tampered  with,  462. 

Ear-acb,  its  eaufes,  and  proper  treatment  for,  360. 

drive  infects  out  of,  ibid.  . 

Education  of  children,  fhould  be  begun  at  home  by  the  parents, 
25,  note.  That  of  girls  hurtful  to  their  conilitution,  27. 
Effluvia,  putrid,  will  occafion  the  fpotted  fever,  195. 

Electricity  beneficial  in,  the  palfy , 43  1 • . c , 

Electuaries,  general  rules  for  making,  703.  Preparation  of  leni- 
tive eleauary,  704.  Eleftuary  for  the  dyfentery,  ibid.  1 or 
the  epilepfy,  ibid.  For  the  gonorrhcea,  ibid.  Ot  the  bane, 
<705.  For  the  piles,  ibid.  For  the  pally, 


ibid.  For  the 


rheumatifm,  ibid. 
Elixir , paregoric,  how 
Stomachic  elixir,  ibid. 
Emulfions,  their  ufe,  706 


to  prepare,732 • Sacred  elixir,  ibid. 
Acid  elixir  of  vitriol,  733- 
Preparation  of  the  common  emulfion, 
ibid.  Arabic  emulfion,  ibid.  Camphorated  emulfion,  ibid. 
Emulfion  of  gum  ammoniac,  ibid.  Oily  emulfion,  707. 

Engleman,  Dr.  his  account  of  the  German  method  of  recovering 
perfons  from  fainting  fits,  622. 

Entrails.  See  Intejlines. 

Epilepfy,  the  diforder  defined,  432.  Its  eaufes  and  iymptoms, 
433.  Due  regimen,  434-  Medical  treatment,  ibid. 

Eruptions  in  children  often  free  them  from  bad  humours,  but  are 
millaken  and  ill-treated  by  nurfes,  35.  Ought  never  to  be 
Hopped  without  proper  advice,  36.  In  fevers,  how  to  be 
treated,  193.  201.  207.  209.  In  the  fmall-pox,  217.  221. 
In  children,  the  eaufes  of,  551.  How  to  cure,  554. 

Eryfpclas,  a diforder  incident  to  the  laborious,  41  - Its  eaufes 
explained,  and  who  moil  fubjeft  to  it,  249.  Its  fymptoms. 
Hid.  Regimen,  250.  Medical  treatment,  253.  The  fcor- 
butic  eryfipelas,  ibid.  Iriltrudlions  for  thofe  who  are  fubjedt  to 
this  diforder,  ibid. 

Evacuations  of  the  human  body,  the  principal,  fpecified,  12 1, 
By  ftool,  ibid.  Urine,  123.  Peripiration,  125. 

Exercife,  the  importance  of,  to  promote  the  growth  and  flrengtli 
of  .children,  21.  All  young  animals  exert  their  organs  of 

3 C 4 motion 
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motion  as  feon  as  they  are  able,  22.  The  utility  of,  proved 
from  anatomical  confederations,  24.  And  from  philofophical 
deductions,  ibid.  Military  exercife  recommended  for  boys,  z6. 
Benefits  of  dancing,  29.  Is  better  for  fedentary  perfons  under 
lownefs  of  fpirits  than  the  tavern,  52.  Gardening  the  beft 
exercife  for  the  fedentary,  53.  Violent,  ought  not  to  be  taken 
immediately  after  a full  meal,  61.  Is  as  neccflary  as  food 
for  the  prefervation  of  health,  81.  Our  love  of  aftivity,  an 
evidence  of  its  utility,  82.  Indolence  relaxes  the  folids,  ibid. 
The  indulgence  of  carriages  as  abfurd  as  pernicious,  ibid.  Is 
almoft  the  only  cure  for  glandular  obftruftions,  83.  Will  pre- 
vent and  remove  thofe  diforders  that  medicine  cannot  cure,  ibid. 
Is  the  beft  cure  for  complaints  in  the  ftomaeh,  84.  How  to  be 
taken  within  doors,  when  not  to  be  done  in  the  open  air,  85. 
Aflive  fports  better  than  fedentary  amufements,  ibid.  The 
golf,  a better  exercife  than  cricket,  ibid,  note . Exercife  fhould 
not  be  extended  to  fatigue,  86.  Is  as  neceflary  for  the  mind 
as  for  the  body,  118.  Is  often  of  more  efficacy  than  any  me- 
dicine whatever,  139.  The  beft  mode  of  taking  it  in  a cos- 
fumption,  177.  Is  of  the  greateft  importance  in  a dropfy,376. 
Mufcular,  for  the  gout,  385.  Is  neceflary  for  the  afthmatic, 
408.  Is  fuperior  to  all  medicine  in  nervous  diforders,  423. 
And  in  the  palfy,  432.  Is  proper  for  pregnant  women,  unlefs 
they  are  of  a very  delicate  texture,  533.  Want  of,  the  occa- 
fion  of  rickets  in  children,  563. 

Extracts,  general  rules  for  making;  but  are  more  conveniently 
purchafed  ready  made,  707. 

Eyes , inflammation  of,  its  general  caufes,  258.  Symptoms,  259, 
Medical  treatment,  260.  How  to  be  treated  when  it  proceeds 
from  a fcrophulous  habit,  263.  Advice  to  thofe  who  are  fub- 
je&  to  this  complaint,  264.  Are  fubjed  to  many  difeafes 
which  are  difficult  to  cure,  456.  The  means  by  which  they 
are  frequently  injured,  437.  General  means  of  prevention, 
ibid.  The  feveral  diforders  of,  with  their  medical  treatment, 

45»-  . ...... 

Eye-waters,  general  remarks  on,  and  their  principal  intentions, 

696.  Collyrium  of  alum,  697.  Vitriolic  collyrium,  ibid. 
Collyrium  of  lead,  ibid. 

F. 

Fainting-fits,  how  to  cure,  441.  618.  Cautions  to  petfons  fuB- 
jedl  to  them,  623. 

Falling fichnefs.  See  Epilepfy. 

Fajlingy  long,  injurious  to  thofe  who  labour  hard,  43.  I*  hurtful 
both  to  old  and  yopng,  73.  ..  . 

Fathers,  culpably  inattentive  to  the  management  of  their  chil- 
dren, y.  T heir  irregular  lives  cfwn  injure  the  conllitution 

of  their  children,  7. 
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ibid. 

[lid. 
161. 

Regimen  to  be 


Ftar,  the  influence  of  very  great,  in  pccafioping  and  aggravat- 
ing difeafes,l  13.  Its  various  operations,  113. 

Feet,  injured  by  wearing  tight  (hoes,  91.  The  wafhing  of,  an 
agreeable  article  of  deanlinefs,  104.  Wet,  the  danger  of,  1 27. 
Bathing  them  in  warm  water,  a good  remedy  in  a cold,  279. 

And  in  the  hooping-cough,  288.  . 

Fermentation,  the  vapour  of  liquors  in  a date  of,  noxious,  614. 

Fevers,  of  a bad  kind,  often  occalioned  among  labourers  by  poor 
living,  43-  Frequently  attack  fedentary  perfons  after  hard 
drinking,  52.  Nervous,  often  the  confequence  ofintenfe  dudy, 
<’].  Putrid  and  malignant,  often  occafioned  by  want  of  clean- 
jjnefs,  100.  The  molt  general  caufes  of,  enumerated,.  140. 
The  diflinguifhing  fymptoms  of,  141.  The  feveral  fpecies  of, 
ibid.  Is  an  effort  of  nature,  which  ought  to  be  aflilted,  142. 
How  this  is  to  be  done,  143.  Cordials  and  fweetmeats  im- 
proper in,  144.  Frefh  air  of  great  importance  in,  145.  The 
mind  of  the  patient  ought  not  to  .be  alarmed  with  religious 
terrors,  ibid.  Cautions  as  to  bleeding  and  fweating.  in,  146. 
Longings,  the  calls  of  nature,  and  deferve  attention, 
Cautions  to  prevent  a relapfe,  147. 

Fever,  acute  continual,  who  mod  liable  to,  1 5 7 » Caufes, 

Symptoms,  158.  Regimen,  ibid.  Medical  treatment, 
Symptoms  favourable  and  unfavourable,  ibid . 
obferved  during  recovery,  162. 

Fever,  bilious,  general  time  of  its  appearance,  247.  Proper 
treatment  of,  according  to  its  fymptoms,  248. 

Fever,  intermitting,  Sec  Ague. 

Fever,  miliary,  from  what  the  name  derived,  and  its  general 
appearances,  203.  ^ I10  molt  liable  to  it,  ibid . Caufes,  ibid. 

Symptoms,  206.  Regimen,  207.  Account  of  a mitiary  fever 
at  Strafburgh,  208,  note.  Proper  medical  treatment,  209. 
Cautions  for  avoiding  this  diforder,  210.  How  to  prevent,  iu 
child-bed-women,  538. 

Fever,  milk,  how  occafioned,  537.  How  to  prevent,  541. 

Fever,  nervous,  why  more  common  now  than  formerly,  and  who 
mod  liable  to  it,  188.  Its  caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms  and  pro- 
per regimen,  189.  Medical  treatment,  191. 

Fever,  jpuerperal,  or  childbed,  the  time  of  its  attack,  aud  fymp- 
toms, 538.  Medical  treatment  of,  539.  Cautions  for  the 
prevention  of  this  fever,  541.  k 

Fever,  putrid,  is  of  a pedilential  nature,  and  who  mod  liable  to 
it,  195.  Its  general  caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms  of,  196.  Other 
fevers  may  be  converted  to  this,  by  improper  treatment,  197. 
Favourable  and  unfavourable  fymptoms  of,  ibid.  Regimen, 
198.  Medical  treatment,  201.  Cautions  for  the  prevention 
of  this  diforder,  203. 

Fever,  remitting,  derivation  of  its  name,  210.  It  caufes  and 
fymptoms,  21 1.  Proper  regimen,  212.  Medical  treatment, 
213.  Cautions  for  avoiding  this  fever,  ibid. 

Fever, 
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Fever,  fcailet,  why  fo  named,  and  its  ufual  feafon  of  attack,  245. 
Proper  treatment  of,  246.  Is  fometimes  attended  with  putrid 
and  malignant  fymptoms,  ibid.  Medicines  adapted  to  thi« 
ftage  of  the  malady,  ibid.  Hiftory  of  a fever  of  this  kind  at 
Edinburgh,  247,  note.' 

Fever,  fecondary,  in  the  fmall-pox,  proper  treatment  of,  224. 

Flatulencies  in  the  ftomach,  remedies  againft,  363.  The  feverai 
caufes  of,  443.  Medical  treatment  of,  444. 

Flatulent  colic,  its  caufes,  and  feat  of  the  diforder,  396.  Re- 
medies for,  ibid. 

Flower-de-luce,  the  yellow  water,  the  root  of,  recommended  for 
the  tooth-ach,  358. 

Fluor  albas  defcribed,  with  its  proper  treatment,  529.  _ 

Fomentations , how  to  make  and  apply,  7<-)7  • General  intention , 
of,  ibid.  Anodyne  fomentation,  708.  Aromatic  fomentation, 
ibid.  Common  fomentation,  ibid.  Emollient  fomentation, 
ibid.  Strengthening  fomentation,  ibid. 

Food.  See  Aliment. 

Forgivenefs  of  injuries > ought  to  be  practifed  from  a regard  t> 
our  own  health,  112. 

FraBures.  See  Bones,  broken. 

Frozen  limbs,  how  to  recover,  6 1 7*  _ 

Fruit,  unripe,  very  hurtful  to  children,  20.  One  of  the  be* 
medicines,  both  for  the  prevention  and  cure  ot  a dyfenter}, 
348.  Fruits  occafional  fubftitutes  for  bread,  665..  The  plan- 
tain tree  ufed  for  that  purpofe  in  warm  climates,  ibid.  \ ams,  a 
proper  fubftitute  for  bread  in  the  Weft  Indies,  666. 


Funerals,  the  great  number  of  vifitors  attending  them,  dangerous 
to  their  health,  107. 


G. 


Gatlin?,  in  infants,  the  caufe  and  cure  of,  550. 


men  they  command,  44. 
Gilders.  See  Miners. 


Glover, 


1-  N D E X. 

Glover,  Mr.  his  courfe  of  treatment  for  the  recovery  of  a hanged 

Gmorrbta,  virulent,  the  nature  of,  and  it,  fymptoms,  491.  R- 
eimen  492.  Medical  treatment,  493.  Is  often  cured  by 
filringent  injeaions,  ibid.  Cooling  purges  always  proper  m, 
494.  b Mercury'  feldom  neceflary  in  a gonorrhoea,  496.  How 
to  adminifter  it  when  needful,  497- 
Goulard,  M.  preparation  of  his. celebrated  extract  of  Saturn,  734. 

His  various  applications  of  it,  ibid. 

Gout,  the'  general  caufes  of,  <f5-  How  to.  treat  a loofenefs  oc- 
caf.oned  by  repelling  it  from  the  extremities,  3 ! 3.  Tiie  fources 
of  this  diforder,  and  its  .fymptotns,  380,  381.  Regimen  tor 
482.  Wool  the  bed  external  application  in,  383-  Why  there 
are  fo  many  nottrums  for,  138;  Proper  medicines  alter  the  fit, 
thid  Proper  regimen  in  the  intervals  between  tits  to  keep  oil 
their  return,  385.  flow  to  remove  it  from  the  nobler  parts  to 
the  extremities,  38^.  General  cautions  to  prevent  danger  by 

miftaking  it  for  other  diforders,  387. 

Grain,  various  ki^ds.of,  wheju  boded,  a good  fubftitute  for  bread, 
Tim  culture  of,  the  culture  of  man,  as  it  promotes  health 
and  longevity,  6 y 7 > bin  manufacture  equal  to  tne  manufacture 
of  grain,  'ibid.  The  fcarcity  of,1  occafioned  by  the  number  of 

horfes,  678.  , 

Gravel,  how  formed  in  the  bladder,  1 25.  How  diftmgmfhei 
from  the  (tone,  324.  Caufes  and  fymptoms,  ibid.  Regimen, 
325.  Medical  treatment,  326. 

Green-fcknefs  originates  in  indolence,  523. 

Grief,  its  effeCls  permanent,  and  often  fatal,  IT 6.  Danger  of 
the  mind  dwelling  long  upon  one  fubjeCt,  efpecially  if  of  a 
difagreeable  nature.  117.  The  mind  requires  exercife  as  well 
as  the  body,  1 18.  Innocent  amufements  not  to  be  negle&ed, 
ibid.  Is  productive  of  nervous  difeafes,  42 1 . 

Gripes  in  infants,  proper  treatment  of,  549* 

Guaiacum,  gum,  a good  remedy  for  the  quinfy,  26-8;  and 
rheumatilm,  390.  . . . . 

Gullet,  how  to  remove  fub fiances  detained  in,  603.  Cautions  for 
' the  ufe  of  crotchets  with  this  intention,  ibid.  Other  mecha- 
nical expedients,  604.  Treatment  if  the  obttruCtion  cannot 
be  removed,  607. 

Gums  of  children,  applications  to,  during  teething,  and  how  to 
cut  them,  561. 

Guttafcrena,  proper  treatment  of,  458. 

H„ 

Hemoptoc,  fpitting  of  blood.  See  Blood. 

Hemorrhages:  Set  Blood. 

Harroavgate  water,  an  excellent  medicine  for  expelling  worms, 
36#.  And  for  the  jaundice,  373.  In  the  feurvy,  391 . 

9 Head-ask , 
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He  ad- a eh,  the  fpecies  of,  diftinguifhed,  352.  Caufes  of,  353. 
Regimen,  354.  Medical  treatment,  355. 

Health  of  the  people  in  general,  a proper  object  of  attention  for  the 
magillrates,  xi.  Ought  to  be  attended  to  in  matrimonial  con 
tra&s,  8.  Is  often  laboured  for  after  it  is  deflroyed,  61. 
Rules  given  by  Celfus  for  the  prefervation  of,  c 34. 

Heart-burn,  the  nature  of  this  diforder,  with  its  crufes,  and  re- 
medies for,  4:8. 

Heat,  extreme,  how  to  recover  perfons  overcome  by,  618. 

Hemlock,  a good  remedy  in  the  king’s  evil,  402.  Is  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Storck  for  the  cure  of  cancers,  469. 

Hemp-feed,  a deco&ion  of,  good  in  the  jaundice,  and  how  to  pre- 
pare it,  373. 

Hiccup,  its  caufes,  and  method  of  treatment,  436. 

Hoffman,  his  rules  for  guarding  child  bed  women  againft  the 
miliary  fever,  538. 

Honey,  a wholefome  article  of  food  for  children,  21.  Is  recom- 
mended in  the  Hone,  328. 

Hooping-cough.  See  Cough. 

liorfe-radifh,  the  chewing  of,  will  reftore  fenfibility  to  the  organs 
of  tafte  when  injured,  465. 

Hofpitals,  the  want  of  frefh  air  in,  more  dangerous  to  the  pa- 
tients than  their  diforders,  81.  Cleanlinefs  peculiarly  ne- 
cefiary  in,  105.  Often  fpread  infedlion  by  being  fituated  in 
the  middle  of  populous  towns,  108.  How  they  might  be  ren- 
dered proper  receptacles  for  the  fick,  no.  Particularly  in 
infe&ious  diforders,  ill.  The  fick  in,  ought  not  to  be  crowd- 
ed together,  219,  note. 

Houfes,  initead  of  contrivances  to  make  them  clofe  and  warm, 
ought  to  be  regularly  ventilated,  78.  In  marftiy  fituations  un- 
wholefome,  80.  Ought  to  be  built  in  a dry  fituation,  130. 
Danger  of  inhabiting  new-built  houfes  before  thoroughly  dry, 
ibid.  Are  often  rendered  damp  by  unfeafonable  cleanlinefs, 
ibid.  Are  dangerous  when  kept  too  clofe  and  hot,  133. 

Hufbandmen , the  peculiar  diforders  they  are  expofed  to,  from 
the  viciffitudes  of  the  weather,  40.  » 

Huxham,  Dr.  recommends  the  ftudy  of  the  dietetic  part  of  medi- 
cine, xlii. 

Hydrocephalus.  See  Dropfy. 

Hydrophobia,  Dr.  Tifiot’s  method  of  curing,  484. 

Hydrops peBoris.  See  Dropfy. 

Hypochondriac  affeBions,  frequently  produced  by  intenfe  ftudy,  $8, 
Their  caufes,  and  who  mod  fubjedl  to  them,  452.  The  ge- 
neral intentions  of  cure,  ibid.  Regimen,  454. 

Hyfierics,  a diforder  produced  by  the  habitual  ufe  of  tea,  66. 
General  caufes  of,  447..  Symptoms,  448.  Proper  treatment 
of,  ibid.  Regimen,  4/J9.  Medicines  adapted  to,  450. 

Hvflcric  colic,  fymptoms  and  treatment  of,  299. 

. 6 Jails, 
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7a, Is,  why  malignant  fevers  are  often  generated  In . them,  77. 

J often  fpread  ininfeXion  by  being  fituated  in  the  middle  of  po- 
pulous towns,  108.  Ought  to  be  removed,  1 10. 

Janin,  M.  his  relation  of  the  recovery  of  an  overlaid  infant,  627. 

And  of  a man  who  had  hanged  himfelf,  628. 

Jaundics,  the  different  ftages  of  its  appearance,  with  the  caufrs  0 
this  diforder,  370,  371.  Symptoms  and  regimen,  371.  Me- 
dical treatment,  372. 

Jefuits  Bark.  See  Bark. 

Jews,  the  whole  fyftem  of  their  laws  tending  to  promote  clean- 

lliac  pajfion,  a particular  kind  of  inflammation  of  the  inteftines, 

Jmpofiiume  in  the  IreaJl,  in  confumptions,  how  to  make  it  break 
inwardly,  when  not  to  be  difeharged  by  other  means,  185. 
Impofthumes  after  the  fmall-pox,  proper  treatment  of,  227. 
Incontincncy  of  urine , diftinguilhed  from  a diabetes,  322.  Expe- 
dient for  relief,  ibid.  > an  1 

Jndigejhon,  is  one  confequence  of  intenfe  ftudy,  50.  Lxeneral 

caufes,  and  remedies  for,  416.  . 

Indolence,  its  bad  effcXs  on  the  conftitution,  82.  Occafions  glan- 
dular obftruXions,  83.  Ill  confequences  of  too  much  indul- 
gence in  bed,  84.  Is  the  parent  of  vice,  86.  Is  the  general 

caui'e  of  moll  nervous  diforders,  455.  . 

Infancy,  the  foundation  of  a good  or  bad  conftitution,  generally 

laid  in  this  feafon  of  life,  1.  . . , . 

Infants,  nearly  one  half  of  thofe  born  in  Great  Britain  die  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  1.  Perilh  moltly  by  art,  2.  Ought  not 
to  be  fuckled  by  delicate  women,  3.  Importance  of  their  be- 
ing nurfed  by  their  mothers,  4.  Often  lofe  their  lives,  or  be- 
come deformed,  by  errors  in  clothing  them,  9*  How  the  art 
of  bandaging  them  became  the  province  of  the  midwife,  10. 
How  treated  in  Africa,  11,  note.  Philofophical  obfervations  on 
their  organical  llrutture,  and  on  the  caules  of  deformity,  ibid. 
Why  they  fo  frequently  die  of  convulfions,  12.  Why  expofei 
to  fevers,  13.  And  colds,  14.  Rules  for  their  drefs,  ibid. 
Their  food,  15.  Reflexions  on  the  many  evils  they  are  ex- 
pofed  to,  544.  Why  them  firft  diforders  are  in  their  bowels, 
ibid.  How  to  cleanfe  their  bowels,  545.  The  meconium,  546. 
Thru fh,  54.7.  Acidities,  548.  Gripes,  549.  Galling  and  ex- 
coriations, 550.  Stoppage  of  thenofe,  ibid.  Vomiting,  55 1. 
Loofenefs,  552.  Eruptions,  553.  Scabbed  heads,  555. 
Chilblains,  556.  The  croup,  557.  Teething,  559.  Rickets, 
562.  Convulfions,  565.  Water  in  the  head,  567.  Howto 
recover  infants  feemingly  dead,  622.  Ought  never  to  Ileep  in 
the  fame  bed  with  their  mothers  or  nurfes,  626,  note.  Cafe 
of  the  recovery  of  an  overbid  infant,  627,  Cafe  of  an  in- 
fant 
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fant  fe-emingly  killed  by  a llrong  convulfion  fit,  and  recovered, 
629.  See  Children. 

JnfeBion,  the  danger  fcf,  incurred  by  injudicious  or  uimeceffarv 
attendance  on  the  fick,  106.  And  on  funerals,  107.  Is  often 
communicated  by  clothes;-  ibid.  Is  frequently  imported,  108. 
Is  fpread  by  liofpitals  and  jails  being  fituated  in  the  middle  of 
populous  towns,  ibid.  How  to  prevent  infediion  in  fick  cham- 
' bers,  109.  Phyficians  Sable  to  fpread  infeftiou,  ibid.  note. 
In  what  refpedts  the  fpreading  of  infedlion  might  be  checked 
by  the  magiilrate,  110.  Bleeding  and  purging  increafe  the 
danger  of,  by  debilitating  the  body,  204.  Small-pox,  214. 
Of  the  fmall-pox  may  be  received  again,  218,  note. 

Jrifl animations,  how  the  laborious  part  of  mankind  ex pofe  them- 
lelves  to,  42.  Proper  treatment  of,  574, 

/inflammation  of  the  bladder.  See  Bladder. 

of  the  brain.  See  Brain. 

■  of  the  eyes.  See  Eyes. 

■ of  the  inteftines.  See  IuteJUnes. 

•  of  the  kidneys.  See  Kidneys. 

1 of  the  Jiver.  See  Liver. 

— — of  the  lungs.  See  Peripneumony, 

•  — — of  the  ftomach.  See  Stomach. 

•  of  the  throat.  See  Quinfey. 

* — 1 of  the  womb.  See  Womb. 

■ Jnfujions,  advantages  of,  over  decoctions,  676.  How  to  obtain 
rich  infufions  from  weak  vegetables,  ibid.  Preparation  of  the 
bitter  infufion,  ibid.  Infufion  of  the  bark,  ibid.  Infufion  oi 
carduus,  677.  Of  linfeed,  ibid.  Of  rofes,  ibid.  Of  tamarinds, 
and  fenna,  ibid.  Spans fh  infufion,  678.  For  the  palfy,  ibid. 

Inns,  the  great  danger  of  meeting  with  damp  beds  in  them,  12S. 
The  fiieets  in,  how  treated  to  lave  wafhing,  129. 

Inoculation  of  the  fmall  pox,  more  favourably  received  here  than 
in  neighbouring  counts ies,  227.  Cannot  prove  of  general 
utility  while  kept  in  the  hands  of  a few,  228.  No  myftery  in 
the  procefs,  ibid.  May  fafely  be  performed  by  parents  or 
nurfes,  229.  Various  methods  of  doing  it,  ibid.  The  clergy 
exhorted  to  remove  the  prejudices  again!!  the  operation,  231. 
Arguments  cited  from  Dr.  Mackenzie  in  favour  of  inoculation, 
ibid.  note.  Ought  to  be  rendered  univerfal,  233.  Means  of 
extending  the  pradl ice  of,  234.  Two  obflacles  to  the  progress 
of.  Hated,  235.  Might  be  performed  by  clergymen,  or  by 
parents  themfelves,  236.  The  proper  feafons  and  age  lor 
performing  it,  239.  Will  often  mend  the  habit  of  bc.  %, 
ibid.  Neceflary  preparation  and  regimen  for,  ibid. 

InfcBs,  when  they  creep  into  the  car,  how  to  force  them 
out,  361.  Poifonous,  the  bites  of,  how  to  be  treated,  486, 

• Intemperance,  one  great  caufe  of  the  difeafes  of  feamen,  45.  1 he 

danger  of,  argued  from  the  coullrucBon  of  the  human  body, 

Stt* 
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94- 

ibid. 


The  analogy  in  the  nourilhment  of  plants  and  animals. 
Is  the  abufe  of  natural  paffions,  ibid. . In  diet,  95.  In 
liquor  and  carnal  pleafures,  ibid .The  bad  conferences  of, 
involve  whole  families,  96.  Effefts  of  drunkenness  on  the 
contention,  ibid.  Perfons  who  feldom  get  drunk,  may  ne- 
verthelefs  injure  their  conllitutions  by  drink,  97.  Hie  habit 
of  drinking  frequently  acquired  under  misfortunes,  98  Is  pe- 
culiarly hurtful  to  young  perfons,  99.  Leads  to  all  other  vices, 

ibid. 


Intermitting  fever.  See  Ague. 

Jute/lines,  inflammation  of,  general  caufes  from  whence  it  pro- 
ceeds, 291.  The  fymptoms,  regimen,  and  medical  treatment, 
292.  Cautions  to  guard  againll  it,  295. 

Intoxication  produces  a fever,  96.  Fatal  conferences  of  a dai  y 
repetition  of  this  vice,  ibid.  Perfons  who  feldom  get  drunk, 
may  neveithelefs  injure  their  contention  by  drinking,  ibid. 
Getting  drunk,  a hazardous  remedy  for  a cold,  277..  Often 
produces  fatal  effedls,  623.  Proper  cautions  for  treating  per- 
fons in  liquor,  624.  The  fafelt  drink  after  a debauch,  ibid. 

Remarkable  cafe,  625.  • . . . , 

Johnfon,  Dr.  extraordinary  recovery  of  an  imant  feemingly  killed 
by  a flroHg  convulfion  fit,  related  by,  629. 

IJfues , how  to  make  them  take  the  bell  effeft,  430.  _ 

Itch , the  nature  and  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe  defcribed,  403. 
Sulphur,  the  bell  remedy  againll,  ibid.  Great  danger  of  the 
injudicious  ufe  of  mercurial  preparations  for,  405.  Cleanlinefs 
the  bell  prefervative  againll,  406,  note. 

Juleps,  the  form  of,  explained,  678.  Preparation  of  the  cam- 
phorated  julep,  ibid.  Cordial  iulep,  679.  Expeftorating 
julep,  ibid.  Mufk  julep,  ibid.  Saline  julep,  ibid.  Vomiting 
julep,  ibid. 


K.  * 


Kermes  mineral,  recommended  by  Dr.  Duplanil  for  the  hooping- 
cough,  287,  note. 

Kidneys,  inflammation  of,  its  general  caufes,  301.  Its  fymptoms 
and  proper  regimen,  302.  Medical  treatment,  3°5-  Where 
it  proceeds  from  the  Hone  and  gravel,  ibid.  Cautions  for  thofe 
fubject  to  this  diforder,  ibid.  See  Grand. 

King’s  Evil.  See  Scrophula. 


L. 

Laborious  employments,  the  peculiar  diforders  incident  to,  4°* 
The  folly  of  men  emulating  each  other  in  trials  ofllrength,  41. 
Difadvantages  attending  their  diet,  ibid.  How  they  expofe 
themfelves  to  inflammations,  42.  Danger  of  fleeping  in  the 
fun,  ibid.  Long  fading  hurtful  to  them,  ibid.  Injuries  arifing 
from  poor  living,  43.  Many  of  the  difeafes  of  labourers,  not 
♦mly  occafioned,  but  aggravated,  by  poverty,  ibid. 

Labour, 
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Labour  fhould  not  be  impofed  too  early  on  children,  28. 

Labour  in  child-bed,  medical  advice  for,  534.  Inconveniencies 
of  collecting  a number  of  women  at,  535,  note. 

Laudanum,  its  efficacy  in  fits  of  an  ague,  149,  note.  How  to  be 
adminifiered  in  a cholera  morbus,  3 1 1.  In  a loofenefi,  313. 
In  a 'diabetes,  321.  When  proper  for  the  head-ach,  356.  How 
to  apply,  for  the  tooth-ach,  358.  Will  eafe  pain  in  the  gout, 
384.  How  to  adminifter  for  the  cramp  in  the  ftomach,  438. 
Is  good  for  flatulencies,  444.  Effects  of  an  over-dofc  of,  470. 
Medical  treatment  in  this  cafe,  476. 

Leading-Jlrings , injurious  to  young  children,  23. 

Leaches , may  be  fuccefsfully  applied  to  inflamed  tefticles,  503, 
note.  And  to  difperfe  buboes,  505,  note.  Are  proper  to  apply 
to  children  where  inflammations  appear  in  teething,  560.  Ob- 
jections to  bleeding  with  them,  572. 

Leeks , a proper  ingredient  in  foups,  670. 

Lemons.  See  Oranges. 

leprofy,  why  lefs  frequent  in  this  country  now  than  formerly, 
398.  Requires  the  lame  treatment  as  the  feurvy,  ibid. 

Lientery , proper  treatment  for,  351. 

Lje  may  frequently  be  reftored,  when  the  appearances  of  it  arc 
fufpetlded  by  ludden  cafualcies,  6oiv*  608.  613*  631. 

Lightning , perfons  apparently  killed  by,  might  poffibly  be  reco- 

' vered  by  the  ufe  of  proper  means,  63  1. 

Lime-water  recommended  to  prevent  gravel  in  the  kidneys  from 
degenerating  to  the  ftone  in  the  bladder,  326.  Is  a good  re- 
medy for  worms,  368.  ^aPPY  effefls  cure 

ftinate  ulcers,  585. 

Lind,  Dr.  his  prefeription  to  abate  fits  of  an  ague,  149,  note. 
His  diteftions  for  the  treatment  of  patients  under  putrid  remit- 


ting fevers,  2i2,  note.  . . 

Liniment  for  burns,  preparation  of,  717.  White  liniment,  71 8. 

For  the  piles,  ibid.  Volatile  liniment,  ibid . 

Liquors,  ftrong,  expofe  children  to  inflammatory  diforders,  19* 
Fermented,  the  qualities  of,  examined,  68.  The  bad  con fe- 
quences  of  making  them  too  weak,  69.  Why  all  families 
ought  to  prepare  their  own  liquors,  ibid.  Cold,  the  danger 
of  drinking,  when  a perfon  is  hot,  13 1. 

Liver,  fchirrous,  produced  by  fedentary  employments,  5 A.  _ 
Liver,  inflammation  of,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms,  306.  Regimen 
and  medical  treatment,.  307.  Abfcefs  in,  how  to  be  treatc  , 
308.  Cautions  in  the  event  of  a fchirrous  being  formed, 


Lobelia,  an  American  plant  ufed  by  the  natives  in  the  venereal 
difeafe,  514. 

Lochia,  a fuppreffion  of,  how  to  be  treated,  537*  . , 

l>°ngings , in  difeafes,  are  the  calls  of  nature,  and  often  pom 

what  may  be  of  real  ufe,  146..  Loojenefs, 
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Loofenefs , habitual,  general  directions  for  perfons  fubjeft  to,  t22 * 
Its  general  caufes,  312.  A periodical  loofenefs  ought  never  to 
be  Hopped,  313.  Medical  treatment  of,  according  to  its  vari- 
ous caufes,  ibid.  Means  of  checking  it  when  neceffary,  314. 
In  children,  proper  treatment  of,  552. 

Love , why  perhaps  the  llrongeft  of  all  the  paffions,  1 1 9.  Is  not 
rapid  in  its  progrefs,  and  may  therefore  be  guarded  againft  at 
its  commencement,  ibid*  To  pretend  to  it  for  amnfement* 
cruelty  to  the  object,  ibid.  Children  often  real  martyrs  be- 
tween inclination  and  duty,  120,  note. 

Lues,  confirmed,  fymptoms  of,  510.  Mercury  the  only  certain 
remedy  known  in  Europe  for  this  difeafe,  511.  Saline  prepa- 
rations of  mercury  more  efficacious  than  the  ointment,  51 2. 
How  to  admirtifter  corrofive  fublirtiate,  ibid.  American  me- 
thod of  curing  this  difeafe,  513. 

Lungs,  injured  by  artills  working  in  bending  poltures,  50.  Stu- 
dious perfons  liable  to  confumptions  of,  56. 

Luxury,  highly  injurious  to  the  organs  of  talle  and  fmell,  463. 

M. 

Mackenzie,  Dr.  his  arguments  in  favour  of  inoculating  in  the 
fmall-pox,  231,  note. 

Mad  dog.  See  Dog. 

Magnejia  alba,  a remedy  for  the  heart-burn}  419.  Is  the  belt  me* 
dicine  in  all  cafes  of  acidity,  549. 

Magnets,  artificial,  their  reputed  virtue  in  the  tooth-ach,  359. 

Malt  liquors,  hurtful  in  the  afthma,  407.  See  Beer’. 

Man,  why  inferior  to  brutes  in  the  management  of  his  young,  r* 
Was  never  intended  to  be  idle,  87. 

Manufaftures,  the  growth  of,  produced  the  rickets  in  children,  2 r* 
More  favourable  to  riches  than  to  health,  28.  Some,  injurious 
to  health  by  confining  artifts  in  uuwholefome  air,  37.  Cautions 
to  the  workmen,  38.  Compared  with  agriculture,  48.  Are 
injurious  to  health  from  artifts  being  crowded  together,  49.  And 
from  their  working  iil  confined  poltures,  ibid.  Cautions  offered 
to  fedentary  artifts,  50.  Sedentary  arts  better  fuited  to  women 
than  to  men,  83,  note. 

Matrimony  ought  not  to  be  Contracted  without  a due  attention  to 
health  and  form,  8. 

Mead,  Dr.  his  famous  recipe  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  480. 
His  character  as  a phyfician,  ibid.  note. 

Meals  ought  to  be  taken  at  regular  times,  72.  ReaCuns  for  thia 
uniformity,  ibid. 

Meajles,  have  great  affinity  with  the  fmall-pox,  .240.  Caufe  and 
fymptoms,  ibid.  Proper  regimen  and  medicine,  242,  243.  Ino- 
culation'of,  might  prove  very  falutary,  247,  note. 

Mechanics  ought  to  employ  their  lei  lure  hours  in  gardening,  54. 

Meconium , the  belt  mode  of  expelling  it,  16,  546.^ 
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index. 

Medicine,  the  origin  of  the  art  of,  x.  The  operation  of,  doubt- 
ful  at  bell,  xii.  Is  made  a myilery  of,  by  its  profefTors,  xvn. 
The  ftudy  of,  negle&ed  by  gentlemen,  xviii.  This  ignorance 
lays  men  open  to  pretenders,  six  Ought  to  be  genera  ly  un- 
derftood,  xx.  A diffufion  of  the  knowledge  of,  would  de- 
ft roy  quackery,  xxiii.  Objeftions  to  the  cultivation  of  medi- 
cal knowledge  anfwered,  xxiv.  The  theory  of,  can  never  fup- 
plv  the  want  of  experience  and  obfervation,  135. 

Medicines  have  more  virtue  attributed  to  them  than  they  deferve, 

1 ?8.  Ought  not  to  be  admiuillred  by  the  ignorant,  nor  with- 
out caution,  140.  Want  of  perfeverance  in  the  ufc  of,  one 
reafon  whv  chronic  difeafes  are  fo  feldom  cured,  392.  Many 
retained,  which  owe  their  reputation  to  credulity,  683.  Are 
multiplied  and  compounded  in  proportion  to  ignorance  of  the 
Sofa  and  nature  of  difeafes,  ibid.  U,fadvanU|es  of  com^und- 
ed  medicines,  ibid.  Are  often  adulterated  for  the  fake  of  colour, 
tid  1 he  relative  proportions  of  dofes  of,  for  different  ages, 
686.  A lilt  of  fuch  medical  preparations  as  ought  to  be  ^ept 

Leads  to  fuicide,  ibid. 

* Defined,  with  its  caufes,  426.  Symptoms  and  regimen,  4-6, 

Ap  Medicinal  treatment ^ ^.28.  i» 

j how  S26.  When  an  obttrudtion  proceeds  from  another 
amlhd7 & caufe  is  to  be  removed,  5,7.  Treatment  un- 
difr  a redundancy  of  .be  difclrarge  Ja8.  Reg.men  and  med, 

. cine  proper  at  the  final  of  the 

caution  neceffary  in  ufing  mercurial  P"T=™'“S  ld’. 

_ Tc  feldom  neceffary  in  a gonorrhoea,  49O.  h O'-  ™ * 

Sifter  it  when  needful  in  that  diforder,  497-  . of  mer- 
xiuniltei  Tc  thp'nnlv  certain  remedy  know n 

enry,  ho* SC  5-  SaLe  Pr=- 
L'"“s  of  more  efficacious  than  the  mercurial  ointment, 
SHOW  .0  adminifter 

5 ! 2.  Neceffary  cautions  in  the  ufe  of  mcrcuv ^ 5 J ^ 
feafons  for  entering  on  a courfe  of,  5 16.  1 icpa.at 

Regimen  under  a courfe  of,  5 1 7 • _ 

Mcccereon  root,  a powerful  aflil  ant  m praftifed  by  any  woman 
■Midwifery,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  be  praCt.ieu  ) 

not  properly  qualified,  534,  note.  How  they  be- 
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effects  of  their  attempts  at  dexterity  in  this  office,  to.  In- 
ilances  of  their  ipftinefs  and  officious  ignorance,  540,  note. 
544,  note. 

• Miliary  fever.  See  Fever. 

Military  exercife  lecommended  for  boys  to  pra&ife,  26. 

Milky  that  of  the  mother,  the  molt  natural  food  for  an  infant,  15. 
Cows  milk,  better  unboiled  than  boiled,  18.  Is  a good  anti- 
dote again  ft  the  feurvy,  66.  Of  more  value  in  confumptions 
than  the  whole  Materia  Medica,  179.  Its  great  efficacy  in  the 
i'curvy,  396.  A milk  diet  proper  both  for  men  and  women, 
in  cafes  of  barrennefs,  543. 

Milk  fev.er.  See  Fever. 

Millipedes how  to  adminifter  for  the  hooping-cough,  287. 

Mind,  difeafes  of,  to  be  diftinguiffied  from  thofe  of  the  body,  136. 
See  Fajfioiis. 

Miners , expofed  to  injuries  from  unwholefome  air,  and  mineral 
particles,  38.  Cautions  to,  39. 

Mineral  waters,  the  danger  of  drinking  them  in  too  large  quan- 
tities, 319.  Are  of  confiderable  fervice  in  weaknefles  of  the 
ftomach,  417.  Cautions  concerning  the  drinking  of,  639 — 646. 

Mixtures,  general  remarks  on  this  form  of  medicines,  714.  Com- 
pofition  of  the  aftringent  mixture,  ibid.  Diuretic  mixture,  ibid. 
Laxative  abforbent  mixture,  ibid.  Saline  mixture,  715.  Squill 
mixture,  ibid. 

Mo/aJJes,  an  intoxicating  fpirit  much  ufed  by  the  common  people 
at  Edinburgh,  91. 

Mothers , prepofterous,  when  they  think  it  below  them  to  nurfe 
their  own  children,  2.  Under  what  circumftances  they  may 
be  really  unfit  to  perform  this  tafk,  ibid.  Importance  of  their 
fuckling  their  own  children,  3,  note.  Delicate  mothers  pro- 
duce unhealthy  ffiort-lived  children,  7.  Their  milk,  the  befl 
food  for  children,  15.  Ought  to  give  their  children  proper 
exercife,  23  ; and  air,  31. 

Mouth,  cautions  again!!  putting  pins  or  other  dangerous  articles 
into,  603. 

Mufcular  exercife  a cure  for  the  gout,  385. 

Muflrooms,  a dangerous  article  of  food,  as  other  fungufes  are  often 
gathered  inftead  of  them,  488. 

MufiCy  the  performance  of,  recommended  as  a proper  amufement 
for  ftudious  perfolis,  60.  , 

Mujk,  extraordinary  effects  produced  by,  under  particular  circum- 
llances,  in  the  nervous  fever,  193.  Is  a good  remedy  in  the 
epilepfy,  435.  And  for  the  hiccup,  437.  Deafnefs  cured  by, 
462. 

Mujlard,  white,  a good  remedy  in  the  rheumatifm,  391. 

N. 

Natural  hiftory,  the  ftudy  of,  nectffiuy  to  the  improvement  of 
agriculture,  xvi. 

3 D 2 
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j Vcrlouf  difcafes,  the  mod  complicated  and  difficult  to  cure  o.  <ul 
others,  420.  General  caufes  or,  ibid.  Symptoms  or,  ^421. 
Regimen,  422.  Medical  treatment,  424.  A cure  only  t® 
be  expefled  from  regimen,  426.  The  feveral  fymptoms  of, 
though  differently  named,  all  modifications  of  the  fame  difeate, 

1 VeS>us  colic,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms,  299.  Medical  treament 
of,  300. 

Nervous  fever.  See  Fever.  , * 

Night-mare,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms  defenbed,  439.  Proper  trea.- 

ment  of,  440. 

Nhht-jhade,  an  infufion  of,  recommended  in  a cancer,  469. 

Nitre,  purified,  its  good  effeas  in  a quinfey,  268.  Is  an  effica- 
cious remedy  for  the  dropfy,  378.  Promotes  unne  and  per- 

No/e,  ulcer  in,  how  to  cure,  464.  Stoppage  of,  in  children,  how 
to  cure,  55  f.  See  Bleeding  at.  . , f 

Nurfes,  their  fuperftitious  prejudices  in  bathing  of  children,  30. 
The  only  certain  evidence  of  a good  one,  33.  Their  ufua. 
faults  pointed  out,  34.  Adminifter  cordials  to  remedy  their 
negledt  of  duty  towards  children,  35.  Their  mi. taken  treat- 
ment of  eruptions,  ibid.  And  looie  ffools  ibid.  Are  apt  to 
conceal  the  diforders  of  children  that  anfe  from  them  own  neg- 
ligence, 36.  Ought  to  be  pumfhed  for  the  misfortunes  they 
thus  occafion,  ibid.  Seniible,  often  able  to  difeoyer  difeafes 
fooner  than  perfons  bred  to  phylic,  135-  Are  liable  to  cate 
the  fmall-pox  again  from  thofe  they  nurfe  in  that  diforder,  218, 

Nurfery  ought  to  be  the  Iargeft  and  bell  aired  room  m a 
houfe,  31. 

O. 

Oats  and  Barley,  more  wholefome  when  boiled,  657. 

Oatmer’  fr-ouentlv  made  into  bread,  and  peaiants  fed  on  it  are 

659.  Erroneoufly  fuppofed  to  occafion 

Ln  difeafes,  ibid.  Oatmeal  and  milk  a proper  food  for  chil- 

OitTn  antidote  to  the  injuries  arifing  from  working  m mmes  or 
metals,  39.  . Salad  oil,  the  bell  application  to  the  bite  o 
wafp  or  bee,  48 «•  Camphorated,  how  to  prepare,  7.b. 

■■wounds  and  fores,  71J.  Preparation  „l  yellow  balil.curn,  t « . 

Ointment  of  fulphur,  iliJ.  White  ointment,  ,M.  bee  hi. 

0,'iieat'roafted,  ufed  by  the  Turks  as  bread,  C,o. 

Ophthalmia.  See  Fye.  O/iales, 
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0 trial es  efficacious  in  a cholera  morbus,  31 1.  In  a diabetes,  320. 

proper  for  the  head-ach,  356  Recommended  for  die 
tooth-ach,  ibid.  Are  delufive  remedies  in  nervous  difeafes, 

Orange  and  kmon^peel^  how  to  candy,  699.  How  to  preferve 
orange  and  lemon  juice  in  the  form  o )ruP>  7*  ’ i o- 

OrmfiA  medicine  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  remarks  on,  485- 

odrnlr,  the  not  proper  external  application  in  a fraaure,  596. 
Qyjlers  of  great  fervice  in  confumptions,  i8»,  note. 


Painters.  See  Miners.  . 

Pal/y,  the  nature  of  this  dlforder  explained,  with  its  caules,  430. 
Medical  treatment,  431. 

Paraphrenitis,  its  fymptoms  and  treatment,  1 70.  < 

Parents,  their  interefted  views  in  the  difpofal  of  their  childien  ii) 
marriage,  often  a fource  of  bitter  repentance,  120,  note,  bee 
Fathers  and  Mothers. 

Par  [nips,  a nourilhing  food,  669. 

Pa //ions,  intemperance  the  abufe  of,  94.  Have  great  influence 
both  in  the  caufe  and  cure  of  difeales,  ill.  Anger,  1 12.  rear, 
ibid.  Grief,  116.  Love,  119.  Religious  melancholy,  120. 
The  beft  method  of  counteracting  the  violence  of  any  ot  the 
paflions,  ibid- 

Peas,  parched,  good  in  cafes  of  flatulency,  363. 

Peruvian  bark.  See  Bark. 

Penis,  ulcerated,  cured,  and  partly  regenerated,  by  a careful  at- 
tention  to  cleanlinefs,  518,  note. 

P eripncumony , who  mo  ft  fubjedt  to,  1 7 1.  Its  caufes,  fymptoms, 
and  proper  regimen,  ibid.  172.  ...  , , , . 

Perfpiration,  inienfible,  the  obftru&ion  of,  disorders  the  whole 
frame,  126.  The  various  caufes  of  its  being  checked,  ibid, 
Changes  in  the  atmofphere,  ibid , Wet  clothes,  127.  Wet  feet, 
ibid.  Night  air,  128.  Damp  beds,  ibid.  Damp  houfes,  130. 
Sudden  tranfitions  from  heat  to  cold,  131. 

Philofophy,  advantages  refulting  from  the  lludy  of,  xix. 

Phrenitis.  See  Brain. 

Phymo/is  defcribed,  and  how  to  treat,  509. 

Phyficians,  ill  confequepccs  of  their  inattention  to  the  manage- 
ment of  children,  5.  Are  liable  to  fprcad  infeaion,  109,  note. 
Their  cuftom  of  prognofticating  the  fate  of  their  patients,  a 
bad  pra&ice,  1 15.  Are  feldom  called  in,  until  medicine  can 
give  no  relief,  158.  The  faculty  oppofe  every  falutary  difeo- 
very,  328. 

Pickles,  provocatives  injurious  to  the  llomach,  07. 

Piles,  bleeding  and  blind,  the  diftin&ion  between,  334.  Whq 
moft  fubiedt  to  the  diforder,  ibid.  General  caufes,  ibid.  Me- 
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dical  treatment  of,  335.  Periodical  difcharges  of,  ought  not  to 
be  (topped,  336.  Proper  treatment  of  the  blind  piles,  ibid. 
External  ointments  of  little  ufe,  337. 

Pills,  purging,  proper  form  of,  for  an  inflammation  of  the  in- 
teftines,  294.  The  general  intention  of  this  flats  of  medicines, 
718.  Preparation  of  the  compofing  pill,  719.  Foetid  pill, 
ibid.  Hemlock  pill,  ibid.  Mercurial  pill,  ibid.  Mercurial 
fublimate  pills,  720.  Plummer’s  pill,  ibid.  Purging  pill,  72 1. 
Pill  for  the  jaundice,  ibid.  Squill  pills,  ibid.  Strengthening 
pills,  722. 

Pins  ought  never  to  be  ufed  in  the  drefiing  of  children,  13.  Swal- 
lowed, difeharged  from  an  ulcer  in  the  tide,  603,  note. 

Plajlers , the  general  intentions  of,  and  their  ufual  bafis,  722. 
Preparation  of  the  common  plaller,  ibid.  Adhefive  plafter, 
723.  Anodyne  plaller,  ibid.  Bliftering  plafter,  ibid.  Gum 
plafter,  ibid.  Mercurial  plafter,  ibid.  Stomach  plafter,  724. 
Warm  plafter,  ibid.  Wax  plafter,  ibid. 

Pleurify , the  nature  of  the  diforder  explained,  with  its  caufes, 
163.  Symptoms,  164.  Regimen,  ibid.  Medical  treatment, 
165.  A deco&ion  of  feneka  reckoned  a fpeeific  in,  168, 
Baftard  Pleurify,  j 69. 

Plumbers.  See  Miners. 

Poifons , the  nature  and  cure  of,  a general  concern,  and  eafily  ac- 
quired, 472.  Mineral  poifons,  473.  Vegetable  poifons,  475. 
Bites  of  poifonous  animals,  477.  Bite  of  a mad  dog,  479. 
Bite  of  a viper,  485.  The  practice  of  fucking  the  poifon  out 
of  wounds  recommended,  486,  note.  Poifpnous  plants  ought 
to  be  deftroyed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  487.  Negro 
remedy  to  cure  the  bite  of  a rattle-fnake,  488,  General  rules 
for  fecurity  againft  pqifons,  489. 

Poor  living,  the  dangers  of,  43. 

Porters  fubjeft  to  diforders  of  the  lungs,  40. 

Pojlures,  confined,  injurious  to  the  health  of  fqdentary  qrtifts,  50. 

Potatoe,  the  beft  fubftitute  for  bread,  666.  The  mealy  kind 
deemed  moft  nutritious,  667.  Simply  boiling  or  roafting,  the 
beft  mode  of  cooking  them,  ibid.  Stewed  mutton  and  potatoes 
a nourithing  and  palatable  dith,  ibid. 

Poverty,  occations  parents  to  negledl  giving  their  children  proper 
exercife,  23.  Deftroys  parental  affe&ion,  24,  note.  N'dt  only 
occafions,  but  aggravates,  many  of  the  difeafes  of  labourers, 
43.  The  poor  great  fuffqrcrs  by  the  fale  of  bad  proyifions,  63. 
And  by  bad  air  in  large  cities,  77. 

Poultices  proper  for  inflamed  wounds,  579* 

Powders , general  lnftrudlions  for  maxing  and  auminiftci  ing,  /2y. 
Aitringent  powder,  preparation  and  dotes  of,  726.  1 ovder  o, 
bole,  ibid.  Carminative  powder,  ibid.  Diuretic  powder,  727. 
Aromatic  purging  powder,  ibid.  Saline  laxative  powder,  ibid. 
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, -j-j  Sudorific  powder,  ibid.  Worm  powdei, 
f,"!PP^g'von»pow<i«,  m Powder  for  the  tape-worm, 

Pox,  fmall,  who  n«l  \ab\e  to,  ’"paVoivpiu/and  unfavourable 

™ WeroVp  “ lie  iTdm  Ais’dit 

Should  be  allowed  clean  linen,  Ja‘“n*‘  *“  Medical 
^L^«rTh/&pr?««r,.»4-  When  and  how 

TcondU  for  women  underthe  owJ^uatdag^nft 

^«lSr»2  of  abortion,  fe  Child- 

P^Pi, S’  medical,  patients  expofed  to  danger  by  their  being 

P^^nd,X'  fale  of,  a public  injury,  6j. 
flrT.ilch  qut't  Sag  of  them  renders  the  habitual  ale  of 
them  necefiai)V  of  the  ffiteftines,  293.  Cooling 

P hi  ^tf^'bn^bpoxjhftwourable^ani^  unfavourable*  l^eax- 

Pt:L  of,  ft;,  “ ,6P  The  fuppuration  of,  to  be  promoted, 
221.  When  and  how  to  open,  225. 

Putrid  fever.  Sec  Fever. 

<*„acls  put  out  more  eyes  than  they  cure,  456. 

~Quacker\\  how  to  deftroy,  xxi. 

’iuakers  their  mode  of  dreffing  recommended,  93. 
t£Sl  a common  and  dangerous  diforder,  and  to  whom  moft 
'fatal  264.  Its  caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms,  265.  Regimen,  266. 
Seal  applications,  26S.  How  to  promote  fuppuration,  269. 
How  to  nourilh  the  patient  when  he  cannot  fwallow,  270. 
Advice  to  perfons  fubjeft  to  this  ffiforder,  ibid 
_1,  malignant,  who  moft  fubjedl  to,  and  its  caufes,  27X. 
Its  fymptoms,  272.  Regimen  and  medical  treatment,  273. 

R. 

Rattle  hake*  Negro  remedy  for  the  cure  of  its  bite,  488. 

Rci'imn  ought  to  co-operate  with  medicine  to  apcomphffi  the  cute 
^ of  difeafes,  xi.  Will  often  cure  difeafes  without  medicine, 

H®-  See  Mmcnt.  £f%iV* 
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^a\ a**  trUe’  ca^cu^ted  tp  fupport  the  mind  under  every  af- 
fliction, t2o.  The  inftrudtions  in,  ought  not  to  dwell  too 
much  on  gloomy  fubjeCts,  12 1. 

Remitting  fever.  See  Fever. 

Repletion,  impairs  the  digeftive  power,  72.  Difeafes  occafioned 
ky>  74"  How  to  treat  a loofenefs  produced  by,  3 12. 

Refentment,  the  indulgence  of,  injurious  to  the  conilitution,  112. 

Rejins,  and  eflential  oils,  the  proper  menllruum  for,  729. 

R^fpiration,  how  to  reft  ore  in  a drowned  perfon,  609. 

Rheumatifm,  acute  and  chronic,  diftinguifhed,  388.  Caufes, 
ibid.  Symptoms,  389.  Medical  treatment,  ibid.  Cautions 
to  perfons  fnbjeCl  to  this  diforder,  3yo. 

Rice,  a general  article  of  diet,  657.  Simple  boiling  of,  renders  it 
a proper  fubllitute  fpr  bread,  ibid. ' 

Rickets,  the  appearance  of,  in  Britain,  dated  from  the  growth  of 
manufactures  and  fedentary  employments,  23.  The  caufes  of, 

^ 56 2.  Symptoms,  563.  Regimen,  and  medical  treatment,  ibid. 

Rollers,  pernicious  tendency  of  applying  them  round  the  bodies  of 
infants,  12. 

Roman's,  ancient,  their  great  attention  to  the  cleanlinefs  of  their 
towns,  102,  note. 

Rofes,  conferee  of,  its  great  virtue  againft  haemorrhages,  336. 
34*  • 

Rofemary,  the  external  application  of,  a popular  reijiedy  for  the 
cramp,  451,  note. 

Ruptures,  are  chiefly  incident  to  children  and  very  old  perfons, 
500.  The  caufes  reflectively,  ibid.  Method  of  treatment, 
ibid.  Cutting  fhould  be  avoided  if  poffible,  599.  Cautions  for 
perfons  afflicted  with  a rupture,  600.  Often  prove  fatal  before 
difeovered,  ibid.  note. 

Rutherford , Dr.  his  preparation  for  the  cure  of  a dyfenterv,  347, 
note, 

S. 

Sailors,  their  health  injured  by  change  of  climate,  hard  weather, 
and  bad  provifions,  45.  Many  of  their  difeafes  fpring  front 
intemperance,  ibid.  Ought  to  guard  againft  wet  clothes,  ibid. 
How  the  ill  effeCts  of  fait  provifions  might  be  corrected,  ibid. 
Peruvian  bark  the  belt  antidote  to  failorson  a foreign  coalt,  47. 
Cleanlinefs  greatly  conducive  to  their  health,  103. 

Sal-prunella:,  its  good  effeCls  in  a quinfey,  268. 

Saline  draughts,  of  good  ufe  for  flopping  a vomiting,  3 1 8.  Pre- 
paration of,  for  this  purpofe,  ibid.  Peculiarly  good  in  the 
puerperal  fever,  540. 

Salivation  not  needfary  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  5 1 1. 

Sar/aparilla,  a powerful  affiftant  in  venereal  cafes,  513. 

Scabbed  head  in  children,  difficult  to  cure,  555.  Medical  treat- 
ment, ibid. 

Scarlet  fever.  Sec  Fever . 
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School,  fending  children  there  too  young,  its  bad  confequences, 
25.  Ought  to  be  feated  in  a dry  air,  and  not  to  be  too  much 

crowded,  33.  . . 0 

Scirrhus  in  the  liver,  proper  regimen  m the  cafe  of,  308.  bee 


Scrophula,  nature  of  this  difeafe,  and  its  caufes,  398.  Symptoms, 
and  regimen,  399.  Medical  treatment,  400. 

Scurvy,  why  prevalent  among  the  Englifh,  65.  Where  moll  pre- 
valent, and  the  two  diftin&ions  of,  393.  Caufes  of,  ibid. 
Symptoms  and  cure,  394.  InftruCtions  to  fea-faring  men,  395. 
Extraordinary  effects  of  milk,  39^*  Proper  liquors,  ibid. 

Sedentary  life,  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  human  fpecies,  47. 
Few  perfons  follow  agricdture  who  are  capable  of  other  bufi- 
nefs,  48.  Sedentary  and  active  employments,  ought  to  be 
intermixed,  for  the  fake  of  health,  ibid.  Artifts  fiifFer  from 
unwholefome  air,  by  being  crowded  together,  ibid.  The 
poftures  artifts  are  confined  to,  injurious  to  health,  49-  Dif- 
orders  produced  by,  ibid.  Cautions  offeied  to  the  fedentaiy, 
50.  Sedentary  amufements  improper  for  fedentary  perfons,  51. 
Hints  relating  to  improper  food,  52.  Exercife,  a furer  relief 
for  low  fpirits  chan  drinkirfg,  ibid.  Gardening  a wholefome 
amufementforthe  fedentary,  ibid.  Diforders  occafioned  by  in- 
tenfe  ftudy,  55.  Dietetical  advice  to  the  fedentary,  71.  Seden- 
tary occupations  better  adapted  to  women  than  men,  83,  note. 

Sea  water,  a good  remedy  in  the  king’s  evil,-  400. 

Senfes,  diforders  of,  456.  v 

Seton,  fometimes  has  extraordinary  effefts  in  an  inflammation  of 
the'eyes,  2fc2.  Is  of  fervice  for  preventing  apoplexies,  413. 
The  bell  method  of  making  it,  430. 

Shoes,  tight,  the  bad  confequences  refulting  from,  91.  The  high 
heels  of  women’s  fhoes,  92, 

Sibbins,  a venereal  diforder  fo  termed  in  the  weft  of  Scotland,  how 
to  cure,  5x8,  note. 

Sici,  the  mutual  danger  incurred  by  unneceflary  vifitors  to,  106. 
Perfons  in  health  to  be  kept  at  a diilance  from  the  fick,  107. 
Proper  nurfes  ought  to  be  employed  about  them,  109.  In- 
ftrudtions  for  avoicfirtg'  -mfeclion,  ibid.  Phyficians  too  un- 
guarded in  their  vilits  to  them,  ibid.  note.  Tolling  of  bells  for 
the  dead  very  dangerous  to,  x 14.  Their  fears  ought  not  to  be 
alarmed,  1 16. 

Sight  injured  by  ftudyingby  candle-light,  57. 

Simples,  a lift  of  thofe  proper  to  be  kept  for  private  praflice,  654. 

Sinapifms,  the  general  intentions  of,  660.  Directions  for  making 
of,  ibid. 

Sleep,  the  due  proportion  of,  not  eafy  to  fix,  87.  How  to  make 
it  refrething,  88.  Complaints  of  the  want  of,  chiefly  made  by 
the  indolent,  ibid.  Heavy  fuppers  caufe  uneafy  nights,  ibid. 
Anxiety  deftrudtive  of  fleep,  89.  That  in  the  fore -part  of  the 

night 
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night  mod  refrefhing,  ibid.  Early  rifers  the  longed  livers, 
90,  note. 

Sleeping  in  the  fun,  the  danger  of,  42. 

Small-pox . See  Pox. 

Smell,  injuries  to  which  the  fonfe  of,  is  liable,  with  the  remedies 
applicable  to,  463. 

Soap,  Alicant,  recommended  in  the  done,  327.  Soap-lees,  how 
to  take,  ibid. 

Solatium.  See  Night-Jhade. 

Soldiers,  expofed  to  many  diforders  from  the  hardfhips  they  un- 
dergo, 44.  Ought  to  be  employed  in  moderate  labour  in  times 
of  peace,  44,  note. 

Soups.  See  Broths.  " 

Spine,  often  bent  by  artids  working  in  unfavourable  podures,  30. 
Spirit,  reftified,  the  direft  mendruum  for  relins  and  eflential  oils 
of  vegetables,  728.  Of  wine,  camphorated,  how  to  prepare, 
733.  Spirit  of  Mindererus,  ibid. 

Spirits,  lownefs  of,  the  general  forerunner  of  a nervous  fever,  189. 
The  proper  remedies  for,  446*  Cautions  to  perfons  under  this 

complaint,  447.  ..  , , , f 

Spirituous  liquors,  when  good  in  the  colic,  296.  And  for  gouty 
complaints  in  the  domach,  363.  Should  be  avoided  by  al  per- 
fons afflifted  with  nervous  diforders,  423.  I he  ufe  of,  otten 
fatal,  623, 

Spitting  of  blood.  See  Blood.  _ _ 

Sponge,  may  be  ufed  to  fupply  the  want  of  agaric  as  a dyptic,  5 J, 
note.  Its  ufe  in  extracting  fubdances  dopped  in  the  gullet, 

■ Sports,  a&ive,  far  more  wholefome  than  fedentary  amufements, 
85.  Golf,  a better  exercife  than  cricket,  ibid.  note. 

Spots  in  the  eye,  how  to  treat,  459* 

Squinting,  how  to  correftthe  habit  of,  459'  , 

Stays,  a ridiculous  and  pernicious  article  of  female  drefs,  H-91* 
The  wearing  of,  tends  to  produce  cancers  in  the  breads,  4A  . 
Sternutatories,  preparations  «f,  recommended  for  redor.ng  loft 

St ickin "-ptalhr  is  the  bed  application  for  flight  wounds,  578. 

Slotnad,  exercife  the  bed  cure  for  diforders  of,  8+. 

of,  a diforder  that  calls  for  fpeedy  adidancc,  aS 9,  ^ 

ibid.  Symptoms,  ibid.  Regimen,  290.  Medical  > ' * 

Pain  in,  its  caufes,  362.  Remedies  for,  363,  Inflations  fo 

perfons  fubjecl  to,  364.  This 

Stone,  the  formation  of,  in  the  bladder,  cxplamcd,  IH-1^ 
diforder  how  didinguifhed  from  the  gravel,  324.  Gi 
fymptoms,  ibid.  Regimen , 3*5-  ^cd'cal  treatment  S-6. 

Alicant  foap  and  lime-water,  how  to  take  tor  tins  o.fordei,  0 . 
The  uva  urfi,  a remedy  in  present  requed  fcr,  3 ; ■' ' Qc 

Stool,  loofe,  the  benelit  of,  to  children,  3J-  li  P * , ;f 

wU  enceflive,  36.  The  difeharge  bj;,  cannot  be  regahr, .i 
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the  mode  of  living  be  irregular,  12 1.  One  in  a day  generally 
fufficient  for  an  adult,  122.  How  to  produce  a regularity  of, 
ibid.  Frequent  recourfe  to  medicines  for  coftivenefs,  injurious 
to  the  conllitution,  123. 

Storch,  Dr.  his  method  of  treating  cancers,  469. 

Strabifmus.  See  Squinting.  _ 

Strains,  proper  method  of  treating,  597.  The  fafeft  external  ap- 
plications, ibid.  note. 

Strangury,  from  a bliftering-plafter,  how  to  guard  agalnll,  167. 
In  the  fmall-pox,  how  to  lelieve,  222.  From  a venereal  caufe, 
defcribed,  with  its  proper  treatment,  507. 

Strangulation,  courfe  of  treatment  for  the  recovery  of  perfons 
from,  628. 

Strajburgh,  fuccefsful  treatment  of  a miliary  fever  there,  208,  note. 
Strength,  the  folly  of  trials  of,  from  emulation,  40.  44. 

Study,  intenfe,  injurious  to  health,  54.  The  diforders  occafioned 
.by,  55.  Charafler  of  a mere  {Indent,  58.  Hints  of  advice  tp 
ftudious  perfons,  59.  Danger  of  their  having  recourfe  to  cor- 
dials, 60.  Health  often  negle&ed  while  in  poffefiion,  and  la- 
boured for  after  it  is  deftroyed,  61.  No  perfon  ought  to  ftudy 
immediately  after  a full  meal,  62.  Dietetical  advice  to  {he  ftu- 
dious, q\.  The  general  effects  of,  on  the  conftitution,  420. 
Sublimate,  corrofive,  how  to  adminifter  in  venereal  cafes,  512. 
Suffocation,  by  the  fumes  of  charcoal,  liable  to  happen  in  clofe 
chambers,  613.  General  caufes  of  fuftbcation,  626.'  Over- 
laying of  infants,  627. 

Sugar,  an  improper  article  in  the  food  of  children,  iS. 

Sulphur,  a good  remedy  for  expelling  worms,  368.  And  for  the 

itch,  403.  ' . • 

Suppers,  ought  not  to  deftroy  the  appetite  for  breakfaft,  73.  Heavy 
fuppers  fure  to  occalion  uneafy  nights,  88, 

Surgery,  many  of  the  operations  of,  fuccefsfully  performed  by 
perfons  unfkilled  in  anatomy,  569.  Humanity  induces  every 
one  more  orlefs  to  be  a furgeon,  ibid. 

Sweating,  generally  excited  in  an  improper  manner,  in  fevers, 
146.  160. 

Swoonings,  the  fcveral  caufes  of,  defcribed,  424.  Proper  treat- 
ment of  this  diforder,  425.  618.  Cautions  to  perfons  fubjefk 
io  them,  622. 

Sydenham,  Dr.  his  method  of  treating  fevers  in  children  from 
teething,  560. 

Symptoms,  difeafes  better  clidinguiflied  by,  than  by  the  fyftematical 
arrangement  of,  135.  The  differences  of  fex,  age,  and  confti,- 
tution,  to  be  coniidercd,  136.  Difeafes  of  the  mind  to  be 
dillinguiflied  from  thofe  of  the  body,  137. 

Syncope,  proper  treatment  in,  619. 

Syrups,  the  general  intention  of,  728.  How  to  make  fimple 
" fyrap,  and  to  modify  it  for  particular  purpofes,  ibid. 
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Tacitus,  his  remark  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  ladies,  4, 
note. 

Tallow-chandlers,  and  others  working  on  putrid  animal  fubftances, 
cautions  to,  39. 

Tapping  for  thedropfy,  a fare  and  fimple  operation,  379. 

Tar,  Barbadoes,  its  efficacy  in  tl-e  nervous  colic,  30G. 

Tartar^  foluble,  a good  remedy  for  the  jaundice,  373.  Cream 
of,  a good  remedy  in  a dropfy,  378.  And  rheumatifm,  390. 

Tafle,  how  to  veil  ore  the  fenfe  of,  when  injured,  465. 

Tailors,  are  expofed.to  injuries  from  breathing  confined  air,  49. 
Are  fubjed  to  confumptions,  ibid.  note.  Often  lofe  the  ufe  of 
their  legs,  50.  Hints  of  inftrudion  offered  to  them  in  regard 
to  their  health,  51. 

Tea,  the  cuftomary  ufe  of,  injurious  to  female  conftitutions,  7. 
Dtftroys  their  digeftive  powers,  and  produces  hyfterics,  66. 
The  bad  qualities  of,  principally  owing  to  imprudence  in  the 
ufe  of  it,  ibid.  Green,  chewing  of,  a remedy  for  the  heart- 
burn, 419.  Has  a powerful  effed  upon  the  nerves,  431,  note. 
Is  bad  for  perfons  troubled  with  flatulencies,  445.  Occafions 
un  unneceffary  confumption  of  bread,  655.  Bad  effeds  of  an 
immoderate  ufe  of,  656. 

Teething,  the  diforders  attending,  539.  Regimen,  and  medical 
treatment  in,  560.  Applications  to  the  gums,  and  how  to  cut 
them,  561. 

Temperance,  the  parent  of  health,  94. 

Tcjlicles,  fwelled,  the  caufe  of,  503.  Regimen  and  medicine  in, 
ibid.  Treatment  under  a cancerous  or  fcrophulous  habit,  504. 

Thirjl,  how  it  may  be  quenched  when  a perfon  is  hot,  without 
.danger,  132. 

Thought,  intenfe,  deftrudive  of  health,  54. 

Thrujh  in  infants,  the  diforder  and  itscaufes  deferibed,  547.  Me- 
dical treatment  of,  ibid. 

Tinctures  and  elixirs,  the  proper  medicines  to  exhibit  in  the  form 
of,  728.  Preparations  of  the  aromatic  tindure,  729..  Com- 
pound tindure  of  the  bark,  ibid.  Volatile  foetid  tihdure,  ibid. 
Volatile  tindure  of  gum  guaiacum,  730.  Tindure  of  black 
hellebore,  ibid.  Aftringent  tindure,  ibid.  Tindure  of  myrrh 
and  aloes,  ibid.  Tindure  of  opium,  or  liquid  laudanum,  ibid. 
Tindure  of  hiera  picra,  731.  Compound  tindure  of  fenna, 
ibid.  Tindure  of  Spanifh  flies,  ibid.  1 indure  of  the  balfam 
of  Tolu,  ibid.  Tindure  of  rhubarb.  732. 

Tiffot,  Dr.  charadcr  of  his  Avis  au  ptuplc,  xii.  His  medical 
courfe  for  the  cure  of  the  hydrophobia,  4S4.  His  diredions  for- 
gathering, preparing,  and  applying  agaric  of  the  oak  as  a 
flyptic,  577,  note.  Inftances  from,  of  the  recovery  of  drowned 

perfons,  611.  _ , 
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Tobacco,  a clyfterof  a decoftion  of,  ufeful  to  excite  a vomit,  606* 

A clyfter  of  the  fumes  of,  will  ftimulatc  the  inteftmes,  and 

produce  a ftool,  3 00.  610.  . 

Toes  the  free  motion  of,  deftroyed  by  wearing  tight  (hoes,  92. 
Tooth-ach , the  general  caufes  of,  357.  Medical  treatment  of. 
Hid.  When  recourfe  mud  be  had  to  extraction,  359.  Direc- 
tions for  cleaning  the  teeth,  360. 

Touch,  injuries  to  which  the  fenfe  of,  is  liable,  with  the  remedies 

applicable  to,  465.  . . , 

Towns,  great,  the  air  of,  deftruaive  to  the  children  of  the  poor, 
30.  Children  bred  in  the  country,  ought  not  to  be  fent  too 
early  into  towns,  32.  Cleanlinefs  not  i'ufficiently  attended  to 
in,  101  • Ought  to  be  fupplied  with  plenty  of  water  for  waffl- 
ing the  ftreets,  105,  note.  The  bed  means  to  guard  againft 
infection  in,  109. 

Trades , fome  injurious  to  health  by  making  artiits  breathe  un- 

wholefome  air,  37.  49.  ...  „ . 

Tranfitlons,  fudden,  from  heat  to  cold,  the  ill  effects  of,  to  the 
conftitution,  13 1.  ' , . 

Travellers,  the  ufe  of  vinegar  recommended  to,  46.  Uugnt  to  be 
very  careful  not  to  deep  in  damp  beds,  128.  Fevers  why  often 
fatal  to,  144. 

Trees  (hould  not  be  planted  too  near  to  houfes,  79. 

Trefoil  water,  a good  remedy  in  the  rheumatifm,  391. 

Tumours,  proper  treatment  of,  574. 

Turnips,  properly  cultivated,  afford  wholefome  nounihrnent,  669. 
Turnbull , Dr.  his  method  of  treating  the  croup  in  children,  558, 
note. 

Turner's  cerate,  preparation  of,  716. 

V. 

Vapour. ot  fermenting  liquors,  noxious  nature  of,  613. 

Vegetables,  wholefome  corrections  of  the  bad  qualities  of  animal 
food,  65.  Their  extraordinary  effedts  in  the  fcurvy,  397. 
Venereal  difeafe,  why  omitted  in  the-iird  edition  of  this  work,  489. 
Unfavourable  circumdances  attending  this  diforder,  490.  The 
virulent  gonorrhoea,  491 . Gleets,  500.  Swelled  tefticles,  503. 
Buboes,  504.  Chancres,  509.  Strangury,  507.  Phymofis, 
509.  A confirmed  lues,  510.  American  method  of  curing 
this  difeafe,  513.  General  obfervations,  515.  Cleanlinefs  a 
great  prefervative  againft,  517.  The  ufe  of  medicines  ought 
not  to  be  haftily  dropped,  519.  Is  often  too  much  difre- 
garded,  520. 

Ventilators,  the  moft  ufeful  of  all  modern  medical  improvements,  7S. 
Vertigo  often  produced  by  intenfe  ftudy,  57* 

Vinegar,  a great  antidote  againft  difeafes,  and  ought  to  be  ufed 
by  all  travellers,  56.  Should  be  fprinkled  in  lick  chambers, 
109.  160.  199.  Is  of  confiderable  fervice  in  the  bite  of  a mad 
dog,  481  ; and  in  any  kind  of  poifon,  486.  Its  medical  pry- 
n perti'es# 
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jperties,  733.  Is  of  ufe  to  extract  the  virtues  of  feveral  medi- 
cinal fubilances,  734.  How  to  prepare  vinegar  of  litharge, 
ibid.  Vinegar  of  roles,  735.  Vinegar  of  fquills,  ibid. 

Viper,  the  bite  of,  the  fufficiency  of  the  greafe  for  the  cure  of, 
doubted,  4S6.  Method  of  treatment  recommended,  ibid. 

Vitriol , elixir  of,  an  excellent  medicine  in  weaknefTes  of  the  fto- 
mach,  417.  And  for  windy  complaints,  425. 

J' itus , St.  His  dance,  method  of  cure  of,  436. 

Ulcers,  proper  treatment  of,  according  to  their  different  natures, 
583.  Lime  water  a good  remedy,  585.  Dr.  Whytt’s  method 
of  treating  them,  ibid.  Filtulous  ulcers,  586. 

Vomits , their  ufe  in  agues,  150;  and  in  the  nervous  fever,  191. 
Cautions  for  adminiltering  in  the  putrid  fever,  201.  Ought  by 
no  means  to  be  adminiftered  in  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach, 
290.  Are  ufeful  in  cafes  of  repletion,  312.  Are  powerful  re- 
medies in  the  jaundice,  372.  Are  the  firft  objedf  to  be  purfued 
when  poifon  has  been  received  into  the  ftomach,  473.  Their 
ufe  in  the  hooping-cough,  and  how  to  adminifter  them  to 
> children,  286.  Midwives  too  rafh  in  the  ufe  of,  540,  note» 
Form  of  a gentle  one  for  infants  difordered  in  the  bowels,  545’. 

Vomiting , the  feveral  caufes  of,  315.  Medical  treatment  of,  3 16. 
Saline  draught  for  flopping  of,  317.  Caufes  of,  in  children, 
551.  How  to  be  treated,  552.  Of  blood:  See  j Blood. 

Voyage,  along  one  frequently  cures  a confumption,  178.  Voy- 
ages have  an  excellent  effect  on  perfons  afflicted  with  nervous 
diforders,  42  jj. 

Ureters,  and  their  ufe,  deferibed,  303,  note. 

Urine , the  appearances  and  quality  of,  too  uncertain  to  form  any 
determined  judgment  from,  123.  Dr.  Cheyne’s  judgment  as  to 
the  due  quantity  of,  not  to  be  relied  on,  124.  The  fecreiion 
and  difeharge  of,  how  obftru&ed,  ibid.  Bad  confequences  of 
retaining  it  too  long,  125.  Too  great  a quantity  of,  tends  to 
a confumption,  ibid.  Stoppage  of,  its  general  caufes,  305. 
Caution  as  to  the  treatment  of,  ibid.  Diabetes,  319.  Incon- 
tinency  of,  322.  Suppreffion  of,  medical  treatment  in,  ibid. 
Cautions  to  perfons  fubjedl  to  this  diforder,  324.  Bloody, 
caufes  of,  ibid.  Medical  treatment  of,  344.  ’ An  obllinate 
deafnefs  cured  by  warm  urine,  462,  note. 

Urine  doctors,  their  impudence,  ar.d  great  fuccefs  from  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  populace,  124,  note. 

Uva  vrji,  a remedy  in  prefent  requefl  for  the  flone,  328. 

W. 

Walling , more  conducive  to  health  than  riding,  678. 

Walls,  high,  unwholefomc,  by  obftruOting  the  free  current  of 
air,  79. 

Ward’s  effence,  preparation  of,  733.  His  fiftula  pafte,  a popu- 
lar remedy  that  may  deferve  trial,  586. 
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Wars  occafion  putrid  fevers,  by  tainting  the  air  with  the  effluvia 

of  dead  carcafes,  196.  , . . , oe 

IVafps,  hornets,  or  bees,  how  the  bite  of,  ought  to  be  treated,  406. 
Water,  frequently  unwholefome  by  mineral  impregnations,  67. 
Cautions  for  the  choice  of,  68.  Cold,  the  danger  of  drinking 

when  a pei  fon  is  hot,  131.  . , 

Water  in  the  head,  is  a diforder  chiefly  incident  to  children, 
C67.  Its  caufes,  fymptoms,  and  proper  treatment,  ibid,  i lie 
nature  of  the  diforder  feldom  difeovered  in  due  time  for  cure, 

568,  note . ~ 

Waters  by  infufion,  how  to  prepare  ; Lime  water,  735.  Com- 
pound lime  water,  7 36.  Sublimate  water,  ibid.  Styptic  water, 

ibid.  Tar  water,  ibid.  . 

Waters,  fnnple  diitilled,  their  medical  ufes,  737.  Preparation  m 
cinnamon  water,  ibid.  Pennyroyal  water,  ibul.  Peppermint 
water,  ibid.  Spearmint  water,  ibid.  Role  water,  73b.  Jamaica 

pepper  water,  ibid.  . 

Waters , fpirituous  diitilled,  how  to  prepare  : Spirituous  cinna- 
mon water,  738.  Spirituous  Jamaica  peppei  watei,  ibid. 

Watery  eye,  how  to  cure,  460. 

Weaning  of  children  from  the  bread,  the  proper  mode  ol,  17,  10- 
Wealher,  dates  of,  which  produce  the  putrid  fever,  195. 

Wells,  caution  to  perlous  going  down  into  them,  77 > rote.  Deep, 
ought  not  to  be  entered  till  the  air  in,  is  punlied,  614. 

Whey,  an  excellent  drink  in  a dyfentery,  349  > an^-  111  the  lhen- 
matifm,  390-  Orange  whey,  how  to  make,  159.  Alum  whey, 
321.  738.  Milliard  wliey,  739.  Scorbutic  whey,  ibid. 
Whitlow,  575. 

Whytt,  Dr.  his  remedies  for  flatulencies,  444. 

Wind.  See  Flatulencies. 

Windows,  the  danger  of  throwing  them  open  on  account  or  heat, 
and  fitting  near  them,  133. 

Wine,  good,  almoft  the  only  medicine  neceflary  in  a nervous 

fever,  190.  ' 

Wines,  the  medical  properties  of,  739.  Their  ufe  m extracting 
the  virtues  of  medicinal  fubllances,  74°-  Preparation  ol  an- 
thelminthic wipe,  ibid.  Antimonial  wine,  ibid.  Bitter  wine, 
ibid.  Ipecacuanha  wine,  741.  Chalybeate  or  Heel  wine,  ibid. 
Stomachic  wine,  ibid. 

Womb,  inflammation  of,  its  fymptoms,  536.  Medical  treatment 
of,  537. 

Women,  errors  ?n  their  education  pointed  out,  4.  Why  fubjeft  to 
hyllerics,  66.  Are  better  adapted  to  follow  fedentary  occupa- 
tions than  men,  83,  note.  In  child-bed,  often  die  from  their 
appreher, lions  of  death,  1 13.  Their  diforders  rendered  epide- 
mical by  the  force  of  imagination,  114.  Every' thing  that  can 
alarm  them  to  be  carefully  gunrd'ed  againft,  ibid.  Evil  tendency 
of  tolling  belli  for  the  dead,  ibid.  How  ex  poled  to  a miliary 
0 fever 
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fever  during  pregnancy^  205.  Their  conftitutions  injured  by 
living  too  much  \vithin  doors,  521.  Thofe  who  work  in  the 
open  air  almoft  as  hardy  as  men,  522.  Advice  to,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  menftrual  difeharge,  ibid.  At  the  commencement* 
523.  Fluor  albus,  with  its  proper  treatment,  deferibed,  529. 
Advice  to,  at  the  ceafing  of  the  menfes,  530.  Rules  of  conduct 
during  pregnancy,  ibid.  Caufes  and  fymptoms  of  abortion, 
531.  How  to  guard  againft  abortion,  532.  Treatment  in  cafes 
of  abortion,  ibid,  lnftrudlions  at  the  time  of  child-birth,  533. 
Caufe  of  the  milk  fever,  537.  How  to  guard  againft  the  mi- 
liary fever,  538.  The  puerperal  fever,  ibid.  General  cautions 
for  women  in  child-bed,  542.  Caufes' of  barrennefs,  ibid . 

Wool,  the  belt  external  application  in  the  gout,  383. 

Workhoufes  poifonous  to  infants,  30. 

Worms,  how  to  treat  a loofenefs  produced  by,  314.  Three  prin- 
cipal kinds’ of,  diftinguifhed,  365.  Symptoms  of,  ibid.  Caufes, 
366.  Medical  treatment  for,  367.  Remedy  for  children,  368. 
General  cautions  for  preferving  children  from  them,  370* 
Danger  of  taking  quack  medicines  for  them,  ibid.  note. 

Wort,  recommended  for  the  feurvy,  and  proper  to  drink  at  fea, 
396.  Is  a powerful  remedy  in  cancerous  cafes,  471. 

Wounds,  are  not  cured  by  external  applications,  575.  Are  cured 
by  nature,  576.  Proper  courfe  of  treatment,  ibid.  Hovv  to 
flop  the  bleeding,  ibid.  Caution  againft  improper  ityptics, 
577.  Method  of  drefling  them,  578.  Poultices  for  inflamed 
wounds,  579.  Regimen  in,  ibid. 

Writing,  hints  of  advice  to  thofe  who  are  much  employed  in,  56. 59. 

Y. 

Tauvs,  general  hint  for  the  cure  of,  518,  note . 

Toung  animals,  all  exert  their  organs  of  motion  as  foon  as  they 
are  able,  22. 

Z. 

Zinc,  the  flowers  of,  a popular  remedy  for  the  epilepfy,  43 J* 


THE  END. 
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